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Art.  I.  —  1.  Goethe's  JVerJce  und  nachgelassene  Werke.  In 
55  Banden.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen.  In  der  J.  G.  Cot- 
tas'chen  Buchhandlung :  1834. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Journal,  we  devoted  an  article  to 
the  Life  of  Goethe  ;  in  that  which  we  now  present,  our  attention 
will  be  especially  directed  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
mind  and  writings. 

This  wonderful  man  was  born  in  1749.  He  died  in  1832. 
Eighty-three  of  the  most  remarkable  years  in  human  history, 
were  accordingly  comprised  within  the  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  Frankfort,  on  the  Main,  and  lived  nearly  all 
his  life  in  Weimar.  His  position  was  thus  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  civilized  Europe. 

Here  was  an  individual,  placed  as  it  were  in  the  stage  box  of 
the  vast  European  theatre,  and  allowed  by  destiny  to  witness  at 
his  ease,  and  entirely  as  a  spectator,  the  representation  of  all  the 
extraordinary  dramas  which  astonished  the  world,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

With  expectations  raised  accordingly  by  this  knowledge  of  his 
position,  let  us  then  cast'  a  glance  at  the  chronicle  of  the  world, 
during  the  long  period  allotted  to  him,  and  recall  a  few  only  of 
the  astonishing  phenomena,  which  from  their  first  appearance 
no.  ix.  —  vol.  v.  1 
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until  their  final  and  complete  development,  were  thus  displayed 
before  his  composed  and  quiet  observation. 

In  his  boyhood  were  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion ;  the  Seven  Years  War  of  the  immortal  Frederick ;  and  more 
important  than  all,  the  first  conflict  between  the  half  fledged  eagle 
of  Russia,  and  the  crushed  and  torpid  Ottoman  serpent;  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Czars  to  monopolize  the  succession  of  the  Cesars, 
and  the  first  stride  of  the  most  modern  Despotism,  to  universal 
Empire. 

As  he  grew  up,  there  appeared  in  the  opposite  part  of  the 
world,  the  opposite  phenomenon.  While  on  the  Eastern  verge 
of  Christianity,  one  tyranny  was  struggling  to  engulph  another; 
in  the  West,  and  beyond  the  ocean,  the  American  revolution  re- 
produced the  Republic.  Thus  the  new  Despotism  and  the  new 
Democracy,  both  gigantic  in  their  cradles,  and  both  destined,  per- 
haps, in  the  depths  of  futurity,  to  embody  in  one  grand  struggle 
the  conflict  between  the  two  opposite  elements  of  humanity,  sprang 
into  existence  almost  at  the  same  moment,  at  the  distance  of  a 
whole  hemisphere  from  each  other,  and  held  out  to  the  philoso- 
phical spectator,  prodigious  material  for  contemplation  and  pro- 


To  the  American  independence,  succeeded  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  political  bands  of  Europe  were  broken  —  the  earth 
was  rent,  and  the  whole  ancient  fabric  of  feudality  fell  with  one 
crash.  Then,  before  the  eyes  of  our  European  spectator,  was 
displayed  in  one  moment  what  bad  hitherto  only  been  the  result 
of  ages.  Every  political  and  social  element,  every  invention  of 
polity*  every  system  of  government  which  the  world  had  hitherto 
recognised  or  employed,  were  reproduced  in  one  moment,  and 
by  one  prodigious  impulse,  as  from  the  bosom  of  a  volcano.  A 
wild  and  chaotic  revolution,  a  fantastic  Republic,  a  gorgeous 
Despotism,  a  legitimate  Dynasty,  a  constitutional  Monarchy,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  in  one  rapid  and  bewildering  phantas- 
magoria. 

The  French  revolution  and  the  empire,  the  final  destruction 
of  Poland,  the  downfall  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  of  Germany, 
the  overthrow  of  Holland  and  of  Venice,  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  and,  even  later  yet,  the 
Three  Days  and  their  second  expulsion  —  these  were  but  a  hand' 
ful  of  the  remarkable  events  which  characterized  the  second  period 
of  his  life. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  Catharine; 
Washington,  Franklin,  Kosciusko ;  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Na- 
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poleon ;  Nelson,  Wellington,  Canning ;  Charles  Xth,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  Lafayette,  names  whose  catalogue  is  in  itself  a  his- 
tory ;  —  of  these,  and  of  countless  others,  was  he  a  contemporary, 
and  with  many  placed  in  occasional  or  in  familiar  contact. 

Shot  now  the  chronicle,  and  torn  to  the  fifty  enchanted  vo- 
lumes of  the  poet.  Look  for  the  effect  which  these  men  and  these 
events  have  necessarily  produced  upon  his  whole  character  and 
genius.  Look  for  the  passionate  lyrics,  the  impromptu  dramas, 
the  adventurous  romances,  the  subtle  political  pamphlets,  the 
splendid  histories  and  biographies,  struck  out  successively  and 
involuntarily,  as  it  were,  by  the  collision  of  each  day's  events 
upon  a  poetic  and  observant  mind.  Look  for  all  these,  and  you 
will  find  —  nothing.  Upon  the  whole  unruffled  surface  of  his 
poetry,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reflection  of  the  troubled  and 
portentous  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

Having  noted  this,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely  indisputa- 
ble, let  us  turn  to  the  preface  of  his  autobiography,  and  read  the 
following  sentence :  "It  may  truly  be  said  that  any  man  if  born 
ten  years  earlier  or  later,  would  be,  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
development,  and  his  external  tendencies,  a  totally  different  per- 
son." —  (Dichtimg  und  Wahrfieit.)  This  may  be  true,  for  aught 
we  know,  and  we  are  willing  to  concede  it  to  be  true  of  the  whole 
world,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  Goethe  himself.  But  of 
all  writers  and  of  all  philosophers  of  whom  we  have  ever  read, 
we  know  of  no  one  who  seems  so  totally  independent  of  his  age. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  he  was  before  it  or  behind  it,  above  it 
or  below  it ;  but  he  had  certainly  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  If 
he  had  lived  half  a  dozen  centuries  earlier,  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  produced  much  the  same  works,  and  have  exhibit- 
ed much  the  same  individuality  of  character,  which  he  has  now 
done.  You  might  have  looked  through  the  hundred  illuminated 
manuscripts,  which  he  would  have  left  behind  him,  for  a  trace  of 
events  like  the  Crusades  or  the  Mongolian  conquest ;  of  charac- 
ters like  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gengis  Khan,  or  Peter  de  Courtenay ; 
as  vainly  as  you  now  hearken  for  even  the  faintest  echo  rendered 
by  his  genius,  to  the  majestic  epic  of  his  own  time's  history. 

Recollecting  that  this  passive  and  unmoved  spectator,  was  no 
stupid  idler,  incapable  of  comprehending  or  sympathising  with 
the  great  movements  of  the  world,  we  are  naturally  surprised  at 
his  extraordinary  apathy ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  idly  nor  uninten- 
tionally that  we  have  made  these  reflections.  It  is  in  fact  this 
very  idiosyncrasy  of  Goethe,  which  furnishes  us,  we  think,  with 
the  true  key  to  his  character  and  genius.    The  most  apparent 
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feature  of  Goethe's  literary  character,  is  egotism,  a  vast  and  on- 
paralleled  intellectual  egotism.  The  great  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  is  its  universality ;  or  rather,  we  would  express  our  idea 
of  Goethe  thus:  He  was  a  great  naturalist*  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  an  ardent  and  systematic  study  of  nature ;  and  as  he  was 
/  unwilling  to  attach  himself  to  any  particular  science,  we  find  that 
bis  genius  and  time  were  devoted  to  the  universal  investigation 
of  all.  Every  subject,  therefore,  in  the  whole  universe,  attracted 
and  engaged  his  attention.  He  pursued  with  eagerness  all  the 
real  and  palpable  sciences  :  anatomy,  geology,  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, botany,  the  fine  arts ;  all  subjects  in  which  truth  is  to  be 
learned,  and  in  which  the  student  is  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  his  great  teacher,  nature.  The  collections  which  he  formed 
during  his  life,  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  parti- 
cularly in  geology  and  botany,  to  say  nothing  of  his  extensive 
cabinets  of  medals,  antiques,  and  the  other  subjects  of  archaeolo- 
gy,' continue  to  be  objects  of  exhibition  since  his  death,  and  would 
furnish,  in  themselves,  even  had  he  not  been  the  author  of  a  whole 
library,  of  a  whole  literature,  as  his  works  may  truly  be  entitled, 
a  satisfactory  result,  even  for  a  life  as  long  as  his.  Habituated 
to  these  studies,  and  having,  both  from  nature  and  education,  a 
propensity  to  examine  and  investigate  every  thing  that  met  his 
eye,  as  a  fragment  of  universal  science,  containing,  however  ap- 
parently insignificant,  a  truth  or  at  least  a  problem ;  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  regard,  with  equal  interest  and  equal  compo- 
sure, things  vastly  differing  in  importance  in  the  estimate  of  the 
world.  A  bubble  or  a  solar  system  were  to  him  perfect  speci- 
mens of  nature's  workmanship,  and  he  recognized  that  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  contained  within  itself  a  whole  world  of  sci- 
entific truth,  which  the  intellect  of  man  was  unable  wholly  to 
master.  Perceiving  more  accurately  than  any  man,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  human  intelligence,  and  possessed  with  the  desire 
and  determination  to  occupy  the  whole  contents  of  the  circle, 
rather  than  to  strive  beyond  the  barrier  which  hems  us  in,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  nature  in  all  her  revelations.  His 
universalism  therefore  led  him  to  observe  all  things,  but  to  esti- 
mate them  as  it  were  equally.  The  development  of  a  national 
revolution  was  observed  by  him  with  the  same  calm  and  un im- 
passioned 'attention,  as  the  development  of  a  passion  flower  in  his 
garden.  Both  were  interesting  to  him  as  natural  phenomena, 
both  claimed  his  attention  as  a  naturalist,  and  both  were  to  him 
equally  interesting,  equally  perfect,  equally  important.  Immersed 
in  the  most  profound  egotism  then,  he  studied  Arabic,  while  the 
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French  were  demolishing  Prussia  ;  with  the  roar  of  Jena's  ar- 
tillery in  his  very  ear,  he  was  engaged  at  Weimar,  in  a  chroma- 
tic theory.  When  the  court  fled  before  the  bayonets  of  the  ad- 
vancing conqueror,  he  packed  up  his  papers  and  fled  too ;  when 
they  got  to  their  resting  place,  he  resumed  his  labors  and  finished 
his  theory. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  as  it  has  been  revealed  by  nature  was, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  to 
the  same  habits  of  patient  observation  which  were  the  cause  of 
his  eminence  in  all  the  physical  sciences,  we  attribute  mainly  the 
■excellence  of  all  his  literary  productions. 

To  study  diligently  every  natural  production,  to  watch  care- 
fully its  progress  and  development,  to  investigate  every  element 
of  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  human  intellect  would  support  him, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  his  profession.  Among  other  phenomena 
which  engaged  his  attention,  none  were  noted  with  more  accu- 
racy and  diligence  than  the  various  appearances,  developments, 
and  conflicts  of  the  human  passions ;  the  various  and  changing 
phases  of  the  human  heart  and  the  human  intelligence.  These 
are  the  subjects  in  which,  even  more  than  in  the  apparently  more 
appropriate  pursuits  of  the  physical  sciences,  that  his  naturalist's 
spirit  is  most  fully  displayed.  Werther,  the  Elective  Affinities, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Faust,  each  of  these  admired  productions  fur- 
nish the  most  abundant  evidence  of  what  we  are  advancing,  and 
there  is  indeed  not  a  fragment  among  all  his  works  upon  which 
the  impress  of  this  peculiarity  is  not  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
The  various  passions  of  the  soul,  the  various  strata  of  the  intel- 
lect, are  treated  of  constantly  (as  we  shall  afterwards  attempt  to 
show  by  an  examination  of  a  few  of  his  prominent  works)  in  the 
same  cool  and  physical  manner  as  the  crystallization  of  a  salt  or 
the  production  of  a  butterfly  would  have  been  by  him  when  en- 
gaged in  a  chemical  or  zoological  investigation. 

As  the  anatomist  who  has  studied  carefully  and  mastered  en- 
tire ly  every  component  bone  and  muscle  of  the  single  skeleton 
in  his  study,  has  exhausted  much  of  the  abstract  science  of  anato- 
my ;  so  the  student  of  human  nature,  by  diligently  studying  the 
structure  and  workings  of  his  own  individual  intellect,  is  sure  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  abstract  and  universal  knowledge  of 
his  species.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  plan  of  study  to  which 
Goethe  addicted  himself  in  his  experiments  upon  human  nature. 
He  made  use  of  himself  as  a  natural  specimen ;  and  the  result 
was  the  extraordinary  egotism  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  truth  which  characterize  his  works.  uFrom 
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boyhood  upwards,"  says  Wilhelm  Meister,  "I  bare  directed  die 
eyes  of  my  spirit  inward  rather  than  outward,  and  hence  it  is 
very  natural  that  I  have  been  able  in  a  certain  degree  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  man,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  ut- 
terly unable  to  comprehend  or  understand  me*"  To  this  ha- 
bit too,  modified  and  extended  afterwards  much  to  the  advantage 
of  his  later  productions,  we  trace  the  want  of  dramatic  ma- 
chinery visible  in  some  of  his  earlier  novels.  In  Wertber,  for 
example,  while  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  passion  L«  ex- 
hibited, there  is  hardly  an  attempt  to  embody  any  differences  or 
peculiarities  of  human  character  in  the  different  dramatis  per- 
$ona  who  figure  in  the  book. 

It  will  accordingly  be  observed,  that  every  one  of  his  works 
forms  the  result  of  a  painful  observation  of  himseiC  Whether 
it  be  the  revelation  of  a  tormenting  passion,  the  promulgation 
of  a  cherished  theory,  the  prosecution  of  an  intellectual  nosolo- 
gy, it  will  still  be  observed  that  the  subject  matter  is  drawn  out 
of  himself,  out  of  his  own  observations,  passions,  misfortunes 
or  successes.  The  productions  through  which  he  is  immortal, 
have  been  spun  from  himself  as  the  web  from  the  spider ;  and 
every  succeeding  day  involved  him  more  deeply  in  the  intricate 
but  accurately  woven  and  exquisitely  developed  production, 
which  it  was  the  natural  instinct  of  his  existence  to  weave. 
Whether,  as  in  Wertber,  he  lays  bare  his  own  bosom  to  the  scal- 
pel, and  surrenders  himself  as  it  were  to  a  spiritual  autopsy ; 
whether,  as  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  he  unfold  a  vast  plan  of  univer- 
sal education ;  or  whether,  as  in  Faust,  be  expresses  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand  the  longing  which  tempts  man  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  inferior  nature,  till  be  destroy  himself  against  the  adaman- 
tine barrier  which  restrains  him  in  his  allotted  but  unsatisfying 
sphere ;  whether  we  examine  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  vari- 
ous works  of  art,  we  shall  find  them  each  and  all  the  result  of  an 
elaborate  and  systematic  observation  of  his  own  individuality. 
It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  entitles  these  productions  and 
these  studies  to  take  rank  with  the  purest  physical  sciences.  He 
has,  without  a  paradox,  treated  of  the  intellectual  physically  ; 
what  he  gives  us  is  the  result  of  experiment  and  observation, 
and  thus  we  may  consider  the  whole  mass  of  his  poetry  and  fic- 
tion as  forming  one  great  museum  of  natural  history — the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  human  mind. 

From  the  first  to  the  last,  Goethe  was  pre-eminently  the  ob- 
ject of  Goethe's  thoughts,  and  in  reading  bis  autobiography  h 
is  often  curious  to  observe  the  minuteness  with  which  various 
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trifling  adventures  or  characteristics  of  his  earlier  years  are  re* 
corded,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  actual  position  of  the 
writer  at  the  period  when  engaged  in  recalling  them.  Let  us 
not  forget,  however,  what  we  have  already  suggested,  that  the 
individual  Goethe  is  the  most  interesting  subject  of  contempla- 
tion to  himself,  not  so  much  from  self  love  or  egotism,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  because  it  is  bis  constant 
specimen  of  universal  human  nature.  Thus,  the  boy  Goethe  of 
1759,  occupied  more  of  the  attention  of  the  gray  bearded  poet 
of  1805,  than  the  man  Napoleon  in  his  coronation  robes ;  the 
tossing  out  at  the  window  of  the  pots  and  pitchers  bought  at  the 
Frankfort  fair  which  took  place  in  1760,  and  is  minutely  de- 
scribed in  1805,  ( Dichiung  und  Wahrhdu)  is  a  matter  of  more 
interest  to  him  than  the  contemporaneous  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire ;  but  we  should  never  forget  that  this  singular  ap- 
preciation and  depreciation  of  things,  whose  intrinsic  importance 
differed  so  vastly,  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  mental  habits 
which  we  have  been  analyzing,  and  by  no  means  the  result  of 
envy,  jealousy,  or  uncharitableness.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
robust  intellect  of  Goethe,  to  generate  that  morbid  contempt  for 
the  great  actors  on  the  world's  theatre,  which  is  affected  occa- 
sionally by  literary  men  of  second  rate  abilities.  The  apathy 
which  characterized  him  was  partly  innate,  but  much  of  it  sys- 
tematically acquired.  His  genius  led  him  to  the  observation  of 
Nature ;  the  tumult  and  din  of  the  world  distracted  his  attention, 
and  be  therefore  scrupulously  endeavored  to  avoid  it.  His  pur- 
suit was  science ;  he  searched  for  truth,  and  in  advancing  steadi- 
ly up  the  steep  which  rose  before  him,  crowned  in  his  eyes  with 
that  brightest  object  and  reward  of  human  endeavor,  he  imita- 
ted the  prince  of  the  Arabian  fable,  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
tbe  prize  on  the  enchanted  mountain  only  by  plugging  his  ears 
against  the  chattering  and  distracting  tongues,  and  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  grimacing  visages  which  beset  him  on  every  side. 
Such  was  tbe  progress  of  our  philosopher.  Steadily  he  strode 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  "Onward,  forever  onward," 
was  his  motto.  He  was  born  to  strive  and  struggle  for  know- 
ledge, and  science  was  necessarily  the  business  of  his  life. 

In  illustration  of  these  characteristics  of  Goethe,  we  shall  of- 
fer no  apology  for  introducing  a  few  extracts.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  "  Tag  und  Jahres-hefte,  1749—1806." 

"  The  spring  enlivened  my  chromatic  labors ;  I  composed,  the 
second  jpart  of  the  'optical  contributions/  and  published  it  ac- 
companied by  a  table.    In  the  middle  of  the  summer  I  was  again 
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called  to  the  field,  and  this  time  to  more  earnest  scenes.  I  hasten- 
ed through  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Luxemburg  to 
Longwy,  which  I  found  already  captured  on  the  28th  August ; 
from  thence  !•  accompanied  the  army  to  Valmy,  and  back  again  to 

Treves  Many  observations  of  nature  coiled 

themselves  through  the  exciting  events  of  war.    I  took  with  me 

several  parts  of  Fischer's  physical  dictionary  I  beguiled 

the  tedium  of  many  wearisome  days  by  continued  chromatic  la- 
bors," etc. 

"  I  took  the  poem  of  Reinecke  Fuchs  with  me  to  the  siege  of 
Mayence,  at  which  I  was  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
I  ought  also  to  observe,  that  I  took  it  up  particularly  as  an  exer- 
cise in  Hexameter,  which  we  then  were  in  the  habit  of  construct- 
ing only  by  the  ear  Also  the  doctrines  of  colors  ac- 
companied me  to  the  Rhine,  and  I  obtained  in  the  open  air,  and 
under  a  serene  heaven,  still  more  conclusive  views  of  the  multitu- 
dinous conditions  under  which  color  makes  its  appearance.  .  .  . 
....  And  so  I  for  one  at  least  kept  myself  fast  to  these  stu- 
dies as  to  a  spar  in  shipwreck ;  for  I  had  now  been  witness  imme- 
diately and  in  person  to  the  terrible  destruction  of  all  human  con- 
nexions." 

 "  Here  I  must  mention  another  peculiarity  of  my 

manner  of  proceeding.  Whenever  any  thing  tremendous  or  ap- 
palling made  its  appearance  in  the  political  world,  I  threw  myself 
wilfully  upon  something  as  distant  and  foreign  as  possible.  To 
this  habit  I  attribute  it,  that  on  my  return  from  Carlsbad  I  devo- 
ted myself  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  in  the 
interim,  on  occasion  of  a  compulsory  and  disagreeable  represen- 
tation of  Essex,  and  in  compliment  to  the  actress  Wolf,  1  wrote 
the  epilogue  to  Essex  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig." 
"  Papadopulos,  who  often  visited  me  in  Jena,  was  once  ex- 
tolling to  me  with  youthful  enthusiasm  the  lectures  of  his  phi- 
losophy professor.  It  sounds,  said  he,  bo  delightful  when  the  ex- 
cellent man  speaks  of  virtue,  freedom,  fatherland.  When  I  in- 
quired of  him,  however,  what  then  this  excellent  teacher  under- 
stood by  virtue,  freedom,  and  fatherland,  1  received  for  answer : 
that  he  could  not  exactly  say  what,  but  that  word  and  tone  were 
ever  sounding  before  his  soul — virtue,  freedom,  fatherland." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  mention  that  we  are  not  wri- 
ting an  eulogy,  and  that  because  we  dwell  upon  these  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  Goethe,  it  is  not  therefore  with  applause. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  give  an  analysis  rather  than  a '  moral  esti- 
mate of  his  genius. 

We  speak  only  of  the  fact  in  regard  to  Goethe  on  this  point. 
Such  was  his  instinct,  and  such  were  his  habits ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  sets  forth  his  intellectual  egotism  or  intellectual 
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independence  —  call  it  as  you  will  — >  in  a  stronger  light  than 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  fast  to  his  own  peculiar  pursuits 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  was  raging  around  him,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  he  looked  upon  events,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  exciting.  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
tbe  actual  worth  of  such  feelings,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  something  admirable  in  tbe  perfect  coolness  with  which 
he  regarded  the  world — in  the  unaffected  placidity,  for  instance, 
with  which  he  indulged  Napoleon  with  a  private  interview  (at 
the  Emperor's  own  request)  and  then  went  calmly  about  his  bu- 
siness again — at  the  perfect  composure,  so  different  from  the 
aversion  sometimes  created  by  disappointment  or  affectation, 
with  which  he  regarded  the  whole  natural  universe,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate;  in  the  calm  repose  with  which,  as  we  find 
from  occasional  passages  in  his  autobiography,  he  raises  his 
placid  head  through  the  troubled  and  tumultuous  political  ocean 
around  him,  and  looks  sedately  out  upon  the  devastations  and 
fury  of  the  tempest: 

—  et  alto 

Prospiciens  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  unda— 

It  is  from  these  mental  conformations  and  habits,  moreover,  that 
the  peculiar  unity  which  characterized  tbe  life  and  genius  of 
Goethe  is  derived. 

From  tbe  commencement  of  his  literary  career,  we  find  that 
bis  own  emotions,  reflections,  studies,  and  adventures,  furnished 
the  material  of  his  productions,  and  whether  woven  into  roman- 
ces, embodied  in  lyrics,  developed  in  dramas,  or  extended  in 
philosophical  treatises,  were  all  true  emanations  of  bis  own  na- 
ture. 

"  And  so  began  (says  he,  in  the  second  part  of  the  "  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit")  that  custom  from  which  during  my  whole  life  I  was  una- 
ble to  deviate,  of  changing  any  thing  which  pleased  me  or  troub- 
led me  or  occupied  me  at  all  into  a  picture,  a  poem,  and  thus  as 
it  were  to  make  up  my  accounts  with  myself,  in  order  to  regulate 
my  conceptions  of  external  things  as  well  as  internally  to  com- 
pose myself.  This  g?ft  could  not  have  been  more  necessary  to 
any  one  than  to  me,  to  one  whose  nature  was  ever  hurrying  him 
from  one  extreme  into  another.  Hence  all  things  hitherto  pub- 
lished by  me,  are  only  fragments  of  one  great  confession,  to  com- 
plete which  is  the  object  of  this  little  book." 

 "  And  so  as  the  result  of  all  my  reflection  and  consid- 
eration, there  remained  my  old  determination  to  investigate  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  nature,  and  m  affectionate  imitation  to  re- 

no.  ix. — vol.  v.  2 
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sign  myself  to  her  guidance.  For  these  occupations,  which  allow- 
ed me  day  and  night  no  repose,  were  two  great,  immense  materi- 
als before  me,  whose  riches  I  needed  only  to  a  certain  degree  to 
appreciate  in  order  to  produce  something  of  importance.  These 
were  the  elder  epoch  to  which  the  life  of  Goetz  Von  Berlicbingen 
belongs,  and  the  later,  whose  unhappy  bloom  is  depicted  in  Wer- 
ther.  Of  the  historical  preparation  to  the  first  labor  I  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  the  ethical  introduction  to  the  second  shall  now  be 
described. 

"  That  determination  to  investigate  my  own  internal  nature,  and 
to  allow  the  external  to  exert  its  influence  according  to  its  quali- 
ties upon  me,  carried  me  into  the  extraordinary  element  in  which 
Werther  was  imagined  and  written.  I  endeavored  to  liberate  my- 
self internally  from  every  thing  that  was  foreign,  and  to  allow  all 
beings,  from  the  human  downward,  as  low  as  they  were  palpable, 
to  exert  their  influence  upon  me,  each  according  to  its  kind. 
Thus  arose  a  wonderful  relationship  to  the  individual  objects  of 
nature,  and  an  inward  accordance  and  harmony  with  the  univer- 
sal, so  that  every  change,  whether  of  places  or  scenes,  or  of  the 
seasons  of  the  day  and  year,  or  what  else  might  happen,  affected 
me  most  inwardly.  The  pictorial  view  associated  itself  with  the 
poetical ;  the  beautiful,  rural  landscape,  enlivened  by  the  friendly 
river,  increased  my  inclination  for  solitude,  and  favored  my  placid, 
towards  all  quarters,  self-extending  observations." 

Thus  his  earliest  productions  are  not  the  result  of  a  vague 
propensity  for  poetry,  nor  of  a  fondness  for  works  of  imagina- 
tion excited  by  the  labors  of  the  poets  who  bad  preceded  him. 
There  was  literally  nothing  like  imitation  about  him,  which  is  of- 
ten the  commencement  of  authorship,  even  with  minds  distin- 
guished afterwards  by  great  originality  and  energy.  He  wrote 
poetry  when  very  young,  at  once  and  without  an  effort,  because 
he  was  born  to  do  so ;  he  sang  as  the  forest  choristers  do,  be- 
cause such  is  their  instinct,  although  there  be  not  an  ear  in  the 
whole  wood  to  hear  them : 

Ich  singe  wie  der  Vogel  singt 

Der  in  den  zweigen  wohnet, 
Der  Lohn  der  aus  der  Kehle  dringt 

1st  Lohn  der  reichlich  lohnet. 

Hence  there  is  not  a  boyish  lyric,  not  a  trifling  madrigal,  or 
other  occasional  fragment,  among  the  countless  productions  of 
his  youthful  fancy,  which  is  not  interesting,  and  which  does  not 
bear  the  type  of  vigor  and  originality. 

Connected  with  the  great  characteristic  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  we  would  now  notice  the  singular  placidity  of  his 
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genius.  Writing,  as  be  did,  oat  of  himself,  impelled  by  no  de- 
sire that  we  can  discover,  either  of  present  notoriety  or  posthu- 
mous fame,  but  urged  forward  in  his  career,  originally,  by  in- 
stinct, and  afterwards,  by  that  earnest  and  systematic  pursuit  of 
truth,  that  thirst  for  universal  knowledge,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  constituted  his  profession,  it  necessarily  followed  that  all 
his  works  were  produced  naturally.  Nothing  was  forced  into 
existence  before  its  time,  but  every  thing  was  gradually  ripened, 
and  entirely  developed,  before  it  was  presented  to  the  world. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly  demure  in  his  demeanor, 
during  the  long  incubation  which  preceded  the  production  of 
bis  most  celebrated  works.  There  was  in  his  mind,  a  total 
absence  of  the  usual  craving  for  immediate  and  early  distinction. 
We  find,  for  example,  in  his  autobiography,  that  he  was  already 
planning  the  two  dramas  of  Goetz  Vou  Berlichingen  and 
Faust,  while  yet  a  law  student  at  Strasburg.  "  I  concealed," 
says  he,  "from  Herder,  my  interest  in  certain  objects,  which 
had  already  taken  root  in  my  mind,  and  was  already  expand- 
ing into  poetic  forms.  These  were  Goetz  Von  Berlichingen 
and  Faust.  The  biography  of  the  former  bad  seized  upon  the 
innermost  part  of  me.  The  form  of  the  rude,  well  meaning 
self-helper,  in  wild  and  anarchical  times,  excited  my  deepest  in- 
terest. The  important  puppet-show  fable  of  the  other  was  re- 
sponded to  within  me,  with  a  thousand  tones.  I  too  had  occu- 
pied myself  with  all  varieties  of  science,  and  was  early  enough 
thrown  back  upon  the  vanity  of  all.  I  too  had  tried  life  in 
every  variety  of  manner,  and  had  ever  come  back  more  discon- 
tented and  tormented.  Now,  then,  did  I  carry  these  things,  as 
well  as  many  others,  about  with  me,  and  indulged  myself  with 
them  in  solitary  moments,  without,  however,  writing  any  thing 
at  all  about  them." 

Thus  the  germ  of  the  Faust,  the  greatest  poem  in  all  German 
literature,  and  one  of  the  sublimest  efforts  of  poetic  genius  since 
Shakspeare,  was  already  welling  and  sprouting  on  its  native 
soil,  although  not  matured  and  developed  till  many  long  years 
afterwards,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  project  of  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingen,  a  work  whieh,  on  its  first  appearance,  threw  all 
Germany  into  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  perfect  and  triumphant  completion.  The  translation  of 
the  latter  into  English  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  literary  la- 
bor of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  which  the  brilliant,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  entirely  original  pictures  of  feudal  chivalry  probably 
contributed  largely  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
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The  tranquil  and  phlegmatic  manner  in  which  the  young 
law  student  went  about  to  his  lectures  and  recitations  in  Stras- 
burg,  with  the  seeds  of  these  extraordinary  productions  already 
rife  within  him,  is  a  phenomenon,  in  our  opinion,  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  letters.  Both  were  works  entirely  original,  to 
which,  not  a  hint  or  an  idea  had  been  furnished  to  him  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetry,  and  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  both, 
and  one  pre-eminently,  have  become  more  celebrated  than  any 
productions  in  the  whole  splendid  and  varied  literature  of  Ger- 
many. 

Another  striking  feature  of  his  intellectual  character,  and 
one  that  is  closely  allied  to  the  universality  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  his  sincerity.  The  simplicity  and  freshness  of 
mind  which  lead  him  continually  into  minute  details  of  his  own 
boyhood  and  youth,  of  carefully  observed,  yet  trifling  peculiari- 
ties, of  long  remembered  and  apparently  insignificant  occur* 
rences,  is  so  unusual,  that  very  often  justice  is  not  rendered  to 
the  deep  philosophy  which  is  the  source  of  all.  In  general,  all 
great  intellects  are  simple  and  sincere;  and  so  symmetrically 
simple  is  the  conformation  of  Goethe's  genius,  that  there  are 
moments  when  its  very  grandeur  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  it  is  only 
by  occasionally  comparing  his  with  other  minds,  that  we  con- 
vince ourselves  of  its  vast  proportions.  Goethe's  philosophy 
was,  to  study  every  thing,  vast  or  minute.  His  text  was,  to  ap- 
preciate every  thing,  to  despise  nothing.  This  is  philosophy 
in  its  original  sense  —  the  desire  of  wisdom,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  deserves  the  name ;  but  there  is  another  philosophy, 
or  something  honored  with  the  name,  which  is  apt  to  command 
more  admiration,  and  to  win,  for  the  time,  more  proselytes. 
Compare,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  philosophy  of  Goethe 
with  that  of  Voltaire.  That  of  the  one,  is  the  desire  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  and  universal  appreciation ;  that  of  the  other, 
of  universal  misrepresentation,  universal  contempt.  On  the 
one  side  is  earnestness  of  intention  and  immensity  of  compre- 
hension ;  on  the  other,  malignant  falsehood,  with  narrow  and, 
very  often,  ignorant  vanity.  The  one  is  the  type  of  truth,  the 
other;  of  unbelieving  scorn.  We  have  no  wish  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  two  intellects.  We  only  claim  the  con- 
.  cession  of  this  one  point  —  to  know  is  greater  than  to  despise ; 
and  from  this,  it  follows,  that  the  philosophy  of  Goethe,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  unparalleled  for  its  universality  and  its  pro- 
fundity, and  promulgating,  as  its  fundamental  doctrine,  univer- 
sal respect»  is  more  dignified,  more  masculine,  more  elevated, 
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than  that  of  the  whole  school  of  sneerers  and  destructives.  Ia 
fac^  we  consider  it  almost  his  sublimest  characteristic,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  contempt.  The  minds  most  apt  to  despise  by 
the  wholesale,  are  the  ignorant,  the  feeble,  or  the  envious,  and 
if  Goethe  contemned  any  thing,  it  was  contempt  itself.  But 
the  vast  and  philosophical  mind  of  the  great  naturalist,  a  mind 
so  all-embracing  and  so  accurately  examining,  so  unweariedly 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  every  production,  every  revela- 
tion of  Nature,  and  accustomed,  with  such  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence, to  study  her  wonderful  handiwork  in  all  things,  was  tru- 
ly incapable  of  contempt  His  placid  wisdom,  calmly  and 
good  naturedly  discerning  the  peculiar,  the  wonderful,  the  ori- 
ginal, in  every  fragment  of  the  Universe,  recognised  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful,  where  a  less  comprehensive  and  inferior  intel- 
lect beheld  nought  but  the  petty  and  the  vile — where  the  one 
sneered  at  the  slime  of  the  worm,  the  other  admired  and  appre- 
ciated the  silk ;  and  it  is  this  principle,  carried  from  physical  ob- 
servation to  intellectual  diagnosis,  which  produces  that  singular 
and  original  freshness,  that  sharp  and  searching  analysis  of  the 
human  character,  which  so  often  delights  us  in  his  best  literary 
productions.  Hence,  too,  the  good  nature  and  the  true  phi- 
losophy with  which  be  treated  all  those  branches  of  study  — 
for  so  he  considered  them  —  whose  object  is  to  adorn  and  en- 
liven the  social  intercourse  of  mankind.  In  various  passages 
of  his  autobiography,  as  well  as  in  works  of  fiction,  we  are 
struck  with  the  respect  and  the  sincerity  with  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  various  personal  accomplishments,  dancing,  music, 
sketching,  the  external  graces,  in  short,  by  which  society  is  em- 
bellished, and  which  mistaken  moralists  consider  themselves 
privileged  to  rebuke,  are  alluded  to  and  recommended  by  him. 

An  agreeable  result  and  illustration  of  Goethe's  sincerity,  is 
the  justice  of  his  literary  criticisms.  He  is  the  greatest  critic  of 
modern  times ;  and  in  a  country  so  eminently  distinguished  for 
proficiency  in  a  branch  of  literature,  which  they  were  the  first 
to  make  a  science,  he  is  decidedly  the  first.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  mind  distinguished  for  the  vastness 
and  the  minuteness  of  its  observation,  for  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  habituated  to  the  ex- 
amination of  every  thing  presented  to  its  inspection,  with  the 
respect  due  to  every  natural  production,  and  incapable  there- 
fore of  misunderstanding,  perverting,  or  depreciating  any  atom 
in  the  whole  universe,  was  sure  to  subject  any  production  of 
what  was  more  peculiarly  his  own  world,  the  world  of  litera- 
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ture,  to  a  searching,  profound,  and  scientific  analysis.  His  mind 
was  as  just  as  it  was  serene.  His  appreciation  of  all  authors, 
and  of  all  works  of  art,  was  as  perfect  and  passionless  as  his 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  Nature*  To  his  comprehensive 
mind,  envy  or  jealousy  was  an  impossible  feeling;  and  yet  we 
recollect  a  passage  in  one  of  Heine's  works  which  expresses  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  which  is  so  entirely  and  ridiculously 
wrong,  that  we  are  inclined  to  quote  it,  although  it  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  serious  confutation.  This  writer,  the  founder  of 
the  radical  school  of  authors  in  Germany,  has  the  following  ob- 
servation in  his  "  Contribution  to  the  history  of  modern  Ger- 
man belles  lettres "  Goethe  was  anxious  at  the  appearance 
of  every  independent  original  writer,  and  praised  and  prized  all 
insignificant  small-spirits ;  yes,  he  carried  this  so  far,  that  it  at 
last  amounted  to  a  brevet  of  mediocrity  to  be  praised  by  Goethe." 
We  shall  certainly  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  vindicating 
Goethe  from  so  groundless  an  aspersion. 

In  every  step  of  our  progress,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
impossibility  of  compressing  our  materials  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits.  To  dwell  sufficiently  upon  each  remarkable 
excellence ;  to  develop  fully  what  we  are  obliged  only  to 
hint  at,  and  to  illustrate  our  observations  by  copious  extracts 
from  bis  works,  would  demand  volumes  rather  than  pages* 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  us,  to  content  ourselves  with  again  enunciat- 
ing the  text  of  what  would  require  a  longer  dissertation  to  deve- 
lop :  Goethe  is  the  greatest  critic  of  modern  times.  In  bis  hands, 
criticism  is  indeed  a  science,  an  art  of  almost  physical  investiga- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  for  we  mast  allow  ourselves  a  single 
example,  the  remarkable  criticism  upon  Hamlet,  which  is  scatter- 
ed through  the  different  portions  of  Wilhelro  Meister.  Observe 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  applies  himself  to  the  dissection  and 
examination  of  this  tragedy ;  the  coolness  and  precision  with 
which  he  cuts  at  once,  as  with  a  knife,  into  the  body  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  consummate  knowledge  of  his  art,  with  which  he 
lays  bare  the  muscles,  points  out  the  tracery  of  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries, and  exposes  with  a  master's  hand  its  whole  wonderful  and 
•  complicated  mechanism.  Let  us,  as  a  single  specimen,  trans- 
late the  following  paragraph,  and  observe  bow  much  of  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  tragedy  is  developed  in  a  few  words : 

"  Imagine  to  yourself  this  youth,  this  king's  son  ;  figure  to  your- 
self accurately  his  position,  and  then  observe  him  when  he  learns 
that  the  ghost  of  his  father  has  appeared ;  place  yourself  by  his  side 
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in  that  terrible  night,  when  the  venerable  spirit  itself  appears  to 
him.  A  prodigious  horror  seizes  him  ;  he  addresses  the  wonderful 
apparition,  sees  it  beckon  to  him,  follows  and  hears.  The  terrible 
accusation  against  his  uncle  sounds  in  his  ears  the  demand  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  pressing  and  repeated  supplication,  •  remember 
me/  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  whom  do  we  see  stand- 
ing before  us  ?  A  young  hero,  panting  for  revenge  1  A  born  prince, 
who  rejoices  that  he  is  challenged  against  the  usurper  of  his  crown  t 
No  !  Astonishment  and  despondency  overcome  the  solitary  youth. 
He  is  bitter  against  smiling  villains ;  swears  not  to  forget  the  de- 
parted, and  concludes  with  the  significant  sigh, 

'  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right !' 

"  In  these  words,  methinks,  lies  the  key  to  Hamlet's  whole  beha- 
vior ;  and  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  depict 
a  great  deed  imposed  upon  a  soul  which  is  not  equal  to  the  deed. 
And  in  this  sense,  I  find  the  piece  completed  throughout.  Here  is 
an  oak  planted  in  a  delicate  vase,  which  was  intended  to  hold 
flowers  —  the  roots  develop  themselves,  the  vase  is  shattered  and 
destroyed." 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  we  consider  all  these  excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  Goethe,  which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  at- 
tention, as  all  forming  parts  of  one  great  characteristic.  This 
characteristic  we  have  ventured  to  express  by  the  term  universal- 
ism?  The  main  object  of  his  life  was  to  study  nature  in  her 
universal  revelations  ;  and  it  was  with  this  view,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences.  The  naturalist's  spirit,  carried  from  external  and 
physical  investigation,  to  the  examination  of  human  phenomena, 
reveals  to  us  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  In  fact, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  writings,  seems  to  have  been  the  elu- 
cidation of  truth,  by  the  investigation  of  natural  appearances. 
We  now  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  what  may  be  called  a  few  col- 
lateral characteristics  of  his  genius. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  turn  our  attention  to  a  very 
remarkable  trait  of  Goethe's  character  —  his  industry.  So  emi- 
nently was  the  mind  of  Goethe  distinguished  for  this  excellence, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  consider  it,  as  his  most  admirable  • 
and  enviable  quality.  His  life  was'  one  long  study,  in  which 
every  hour  was  a  lesson.  Apart  from  the  numerous  and  won- 
derful works  in  literature,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  his 
other  labors  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  name  illustrious. 
His  contributions  to  science  and  to  art,  were  made  daily ;  and 
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there  was  hardly  an  hour  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  not  acquir- 
ing some  troth,  appropriating  some  fact,  or  investigating  some 
problem.  His  writings  are  sometimes  the  relaxations,  but  ge- 
nerally the  results  of  his  industry;  and  if  we  read,  attentively,  his 
less  labored  productions,  his  journals  and  letters  for  example,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  the  immense  labor  of  which  he  was  capable, 
as  well  as  with  the  vastness  of  the  field  in  which  his  intellect  was 
hourly  exerted.  The  careless  travelling  journals,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  complete  editions  of  his  works,  would  furnish 
us  with  innumerable  exemplifications  of  the  ceaseless  and  untir- 
ing industry  with  which  his  mental  energies  were  exercised. 
Read,  for  instance,  the  journey  to  Italy,  and  the  journal  of  his 
residence  in  Rome.  You  will  see  him  in  his  post  chaise  striking 
off  a  fine  passage  of  his  exquisite  Ipbigenia,  a  drama,  which  he 
took  with  him,  to  write  upon  the  way,  as  his  only  travelling  com- 
panion, and  which  has  truly  been  called  "  the  last  echo  of  Gre- 
cian genius  ;"  the  next  moment  produced  a  profound  and  origi- 
nal theory  on  the  construction  of  the  globe,  d  propos  of  a  pebble 
which  he  has  just  picked  up  by  the  roadside  ;  and  the  next  criti- 
cising a  monument  of  antiquity,  whether  sculpture,  architecture, 
or  painting,  and  suddenly  opening  the  floodgates  of  his  immense 
archaeological  knowledge,  and  illustrating  most  luminously  the 
whole  theory  and  history  of  the  fine  arts.  Ascending  the  Alps, 
he  propounds,  with  a  few  striking  expressions,  a  novel  and  singu- 
lar atmospheric  theory  ;  an  instant  afterwards,  he  throws  a  glance 
at  the  statistical  and  political  state  of  Italy,  and  dashes  out,  with 
half  a  dozen  masterly  strokes,  a  sketch  of  her  comparative  situa- 
tion in  different  ages ;  and  while  the  horses  are  changing,  he 
sketches  a  dismantled  fortress  by  the  road  side,  which  attracts  bis 
attention,  and  details  to  you,  in  a  humorous  manner,  an  adventure 
with  the  municipal  authorities,  who  take  him  for  an  Austrian 
spy.  In  Rome,  you  will  find  him  botanizing  in  the  Campagna, 
and  seeking  for  the  "  urpflanze,"  (the  original  plant ;)  copying 
the  oil  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  modelling  heads  from  the  an- 
tique statues,  illustrating  and  advancing  the  science  of  archaeo- 
logy, by  his  discoveries, and  experience,  forming  and  systematiz- 
ing his  choice  collections  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  amplifying 
and  perfecting  his  scientific  cabinets,  enlivening  society  by  his 
wisdom  and  his  wit,  and  writing  Egmont,  one  of  the  finest  tra- 
gedies in  German  literature,  at  odds  and  ends  of  his  time.  And 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  all  these  various  pursuits,  we 
are  to  regard  him,  not  as  an  amateur,  but  as  a  master.  It  is  not 
the  trifling  of  a  versatile,  but  superficial  mind,  which  leads  him 
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thus  through  the  maze  of  science,  art,  and  literature  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  of  his  botanical,  che- 
mical, or  geological  investigations,  that  have  not  been  treasured 
up  and  recognised  as  masterly  by  the  fellows  of  each  different 
craft ;  not  a  disquisition  on  art  or  history,  which  does  not  take 
rank  with  or  precede  the  choicest  labors  of  the  masters  on  these 
subjects ;  and  not  a  production  of  his  pencil  or  his  chisel,  which 
is  unworthy  of  an  honorable  place  among  the  works  of  profess 
sional  and  accomplished  artists. 

We  should  delight,  did  our  limits  allow  it,  to  linger  long  upon 
this  subject,  for  the  industry  of  Goethe  has  always  struck  us  as 
nearly  the  most  admirable  of  his  qualities.  We  should  like  to 
translate  pages  upon  pages  from  the  volumes  of  his  Italian  jour- 
nals, in  order  to  illustrate  what  we  have  advanced,  and  to  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  our  readers  more  fully  than  we  claim  the 
right  to  do  by  this  superficial  and  hasty  sketch.  Never  before 
was  any  one  at  once  so  versatile  and  so  thorough,  so  multifarious 
and  so  profound. 

The  extensiveness  and  the  readiness  of  his  knowledge,  the 
activity  and  the  endurance  of  his  industry,  were  indeed  surpris- 
ing. Not  one  of  his  many  and  various  powers  was  ever  idle  or 
at  rest.  The  ease  with  which  the  whole  vast  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery of  his  mind,  with  all  its  engines  and  wheels  and  shuttles; 
was  set  at  work  by  a  single  impulse,  and  its  whole  energies  in- 
stantly concentrated  upon  any  subject,  whether  grand  or  minute, 
whether  trivial  or  important,  fills  us  with  astonishment.  One  is 
constantly  struck  with  the  vastness  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  with  the  subordination  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the 
microscopic  delicacy  with  which  they  operate.  We  recollect  to 
have  heard  or  read  of  no  mind  in  which  this  great  talent  of  ap- 
plication was  so  fully  and  strongly  developed  as  in  Goethe.  Al- 
though his  genius  was  so  eminently  various ;  although  he  was 
constantly  occupied  with  such  a  host  of  different  and  apparently 
conflicting  pursuits ;  although  the  various  forces  of  his  mind  were 
thus  spread,  as  it  were,  over  so  wide  a  territory,  yet  they  seem 
ever  to  have  been  held  in  the  most  complete  organization.  With 
a  single  volition  of  their  master,  they  are  in  a  single  moment 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  point.  The  variety  of  his  powers 
is  only  equalled  by  their  readiness.  We  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  power  and  precision  with  which  he  sets  forth  a  bold  and 
important  theory,  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensible  to  the  mean- 
est capacity  —  the  flood  of  light  by  which  he  at  once  illuminates  a 
principle  to  the  eyes  of  the  dimmest  intelligence ;  and  it  is  more* 
no.  ix. — vol.  v.  3 
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over  from  this  very  power  of  concentrating,  as  it  were,  in  m  locus, 
tbe  countless  rays  of  his  own  intellect  upon  any  object  that  eft- 
gages  his  attention,  that  we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  litera- 
ry excellencies  —  the  purity  and  tbe  luminousness  of  bis  style. 

Goethe's  prose  we  consider  as  perfect  a  style  of  writing  as  we 
are  acquainted  with.  It  combines  tbe  flowing,  tbe  ornate,  the 
fanciful,  with  the  accurate,  tbe  condensed,  tbe  aphoristic*].  There 
are  passages  as  wise  and  pithy  as  proverbs  scattered  through  aU 
bis  work  —  passages  which  seem  hardly  to  have  emanated  from 
one  mind,  but  which  seem,  like  proverbs,  to  be  a  deposhe  from 
the  flow  of  tbe  wisdom  of  centuries ;  while  at  tbe  same  time,  bis 
style  is  graceful,  natural,  and  lively.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
render  bis  prose  into  English,  and  tbe  reason  is  because  it  is  so 
good.  Tbe  most  idiomatic  authors  are  ever  the  most  difficult  to 
render  into  another  tongue.  Goethe,  of  all  foreign  authors  of 
eminence,  is  certainly  the  one  to  whom  tbe  least  justice,  in  tbe 
way  of  translation,  has  been  done,  and  of  whom  tbe  least  is 
known.  It  is  no  trifling  proof  of  his  literary  greatness,  that  his 
genius  is  so  universally  revered,  while  so  few  of  his  productions 
have  been  translated.  Of  tbe  prose  writings  which  have  been 
rendered  into  English,  the  most  important,  namely,  the  Autobio- 
graphy and  Wilbelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,  we  believe,  are 
very  indifferently  translated.  Our  language,  however  copious 
and  forcible  as  it  is,  labors  under  its  hereditary  misfortune  of  be- 
ing a  composite,  and  not  an  original  language.  The  sharp  and 
clearly  defined  expressions  with  which  tbe  German,  as  well  as  all 
original  languages,  teems,  are  apt  to  appear  forced,  affected,  and 
misty,  in  our  translations.  If  a  word  must  be  paraphrased  by 
a  whole  sentence,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  accurate  translation, 
and  in  the  end,  therefore,  it  will  be  labor  saved,  to  acquire  the 
language  for  the  sake  of  appreciating  the  author. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  the  unlimited  field  of  Goethe's 
studies.  He  was,  we  have  seen,  an  universal  student  of  nature. 
The  results  of  his  studies  were  the  perfect  specimens  of  art  which 
be  has  bequeathed  to  us.  This  leads  us  to  another  important 
observation  which  we  wished  to  make.  With  Goethe,  more  than 
with  any  author  of  modern  times,  literature  was  an  Art 

This  is,  moreover,  a  feature  which  peculiarly  characterises 
German  literature.  Poetry  with  tbe  Germans  is  a  craft.  It  is 
this  which  has  created  a  literature  in  a  century.  Nothing  else 
could  have  effected  it  Before  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  German  literature.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
mass  of  heroic  and  chivalric  lyrics,  popular  ballads,  and  mytho- 
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logical  fables,  and  so  there  is  at  this  moment  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land ;  bnt  Europe  no  more  recognised  a  German  literature  then, 
than  it  now  does  a  Polish  or  a  Russian.  In  Goethe's  youth,  there 
was  a  guild  of  authors  in  Gdttingen,  whose  exertions  may  be  said 
to  have  created  the  present  belles  lettres  of  Germany.  The  two 
Stollbergs,  Voss,  Hdlty,  Borger,  and  many  others  of  lesser  fame, 
were  assembled  about  Klopstock,  and  their  productions,  which 
formed  at  first  the  entertainment  of  a  club,  found  their  way  in 
process  of  time  to  the  universal  ear  of  Germany ;  and  afterwards, 
but  at  a  much  later  period,  obtained  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  the  present  varied  and  splendid  fabric 
of  German  poetry  was  created  by  a  corporation  ;  the  principle 
of  combination  was  early  recognised  and  employed  by  the  Ger- 
man artists,  and  was  as  efficient  as  in  a  totally  different  sphere  it 
as  been  found  with  us. 

We  find  that  Goethe  was  soon  enrolled  a  journeyman  in  the 
calling  of  letters.  His  earlier  poems,  we  have  seen,  were  produ- 
ced from  impulse  and  for  relief ;  but  he  almost  immediately  began 
to  regard  poetry  as  an  art.  The  passion  for  notoriety  or  fame, 
seems  hardly  ever  to  have  existed  in  his  mind.  We  do  not  re- 
collect at  this  moment,  either  in  his  prose  or  poetry,  any  passages 
which  betoken  a  craving  for  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
fame.  Even  in  Faust,  we  do  not  find  that  the  hero,  among  the 
thousand  chimeras  in  pursuit  of  which  he  has  passed  his  life,  has 
been  an  aspirant  for  fame. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  thirst  of  truth,  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  endeavors,  and  bis  unwillingness  to  make  up 
by  faith  for  the  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  these  constituted  the 
nnhappiness,  and  resulted  in  the  perdition  of  Faustus  — and  these 
were  the  ruling  impulses  of  Goethe.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
works,  not  the  most  trifling  lyric  or  epigram,  in  which  we  do  not 
find  some  truth,  physical,  moral,  or  philosophical,  distinctly  em- 
bodied, because  the  pursuit  of  truth  constituted  the  element  of  his 
existence.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  labors  of  his  life  formed  them- 
selves into  a  system  ;  his  works  all  unfolded  themselves,  as  con- 
stituent portions  of  one  great  whole;  and  his  literary  productions, 
subsidiary  as  it  were  to  his  grand  vocation,  necessarily  assumed 
the  form  and  the  systematic  regularity  of  an  art  Accordingly, 
we  shall  find  that  all  his  works  were  based  upon  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, and  to  copy  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  peculiar  in 
nature,  he  considered  the  great  mission  of  the  poetic,  as  of  the 
other  fine  arts.  In  his  literary  labors,  therefore,  models,  living 
and  natural  models,  were  as  necessary  to  him  as  they  are  to  the 
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sculptor  or  the  painter  ;  and  their  constant  employment  resulted 
in  fidelity  to  nature,  and  consequently  in  originality.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
patience  with  which  he  employed  himself  upon  many  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  at  the  length  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  con- 
ception and  completion  of  several  of  his  works,  and  at  th$  multi- 
tude of  fresh  and  independent  ones  which  were  thrown  off  by 
him  from  time  to  time,  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  engag- 
ed upon  any  of  his  more  prominent  productions.  Hence,  too, 
the  frankness  with  which  he  discussed  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  the  total  freedom  from  the  customary  poetic  re- 
serve, with  which  he  listened  to,  or  gave  his  own  opinions  upon 
the  subject  matter,  the  treatment,  and  the  probable  result  of  his 
works,  while  they  were  still  but  partially  developed.  Any  lite- 
rary matter  upon  which  he  was  employed,  or  which  he  held  in 
reserve  for  future  occupation,  required,  in  his  opinion,  no  more 
to  be  kept  in  secrecy  than  the  ra*f  material  in  a  factory,  or  the 
models  and  blocks  in  a  sculptor's  studio.  We  find  him,  in  his 
autobiography,  constantly  discussing  with  Herder,  with  Lens, 
with  Merck,  and,  at  a  later  period,  and  more  at  length,  with 
Schiller,  his  various  literary  subjects,  both  before  and  after  their 
inception ;  and  we  recollect  particularly  an  instance,  in  which  this 
carelessness  of  bis  property  was  the  cause  of  a  piece  of  literary 
larceny,  mentioned  good  hu  mo  redly  enough  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit"  and  which  is  worth  quoting: 

..."  Wagner,  a  member  first  of  the  Strasburg,  and  afterwards,  of 
the  Frankfort  society ;  a  man,  not  without  mind,  talent,  and  cultiva- 
tion. He  showed  himself  an  aspirant,  and  therefore  he  was  wel- 
come. Moreover,  he  attached  himself  faithfully  to  me,  and  as  I 
made  no  secret  of  any  thing  I  had  in  hand,  I  related  to  him,  as  to 
others,  my  intentions  with  regard  to  Faust,  and  particularly  the 
catastrophe  of  Margaret.  He  seized  upon  the  subject,  and  made 
up  of  it,  for  a  tragedy,  the  •  Infanticide.'  It  was  the  first  time 
that  any  one  snatched  away  any  of  my  projects  ;  it  annoyed  me,  al- 
though I  bore  him  no  malice  afterwards.  I  have  suffered,  since, 
plenty  of  these  thought-thefts  and  anticipations,  of  which,  con- 
sidering my  procrastination,  and  discussion  of  what  I  had  projec- 
ted and  imagined,  I  had  hardly  much  right  to  complain." 

With  Schiller;  in  particular,  we  find  repeated  instances  of 
this  openness,  and  on  several  occasions,  we  find  him  transferring 
some  of  his  favorite  subjects  to  his  fellow  artist.  Wilhelm  Tell, 
among  the  more  elaborate  productions  of  Schiller,  and  the 
"  Cranes  of  Ibicus,"  among  his  ballads,  are  instances  of  this 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Goethe ;  both  being  subjects  upon 
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which  he  had  long  ruminated,  and  finally  began  to  labor,  and 
which  he  afterwards  resigned  to  his  friend. 

We  have  perhaps  indulged  ourselves  too  long  in  what  will 
seem  to  those,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  poet, 
a  vague  and  unsupported  disquisition  ;  could  we,  however,  en- 
ter upon  a  minute  examination  of  his  more  important  works, 
we  might  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down ;  but  no  such  examination  of  the  whole,  or  even 
of  the  most  prominent  of  his  writings,  can  here  be  attempted. 
The  most  that  can  be  done,  is  to  take  a  few  as  specimens.  Re- 
curring, accordingly,  to  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
which  we  noticed  at  first,  to  which  all  others  are  subsidiary,  and 
for  which  we  cannot  find  a  better  name  than  universalism,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  draw  an  illustration  of  it  from  three  of  his 
principal  works,  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  Wahlverwandschaften, 
and  Faust ;  premising,  that  we  shall  aim  to  give  only  the  spirit 
of  the  two  former,  that  we  may  have  time  to  dwell  more  fully 
upon  the  laiter.    And  first,  of  Wilhelm  Meister. 

The  titles  of  the  two  parts  of  Wilhelm  Meister  are  taken 
from  the  terms  designating,  in  common  parlance,  the  different 
periods  in  the  life  of  a  tradesman.  They  are,  first,  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Lehr-jahre,  or  years  of  learning,  or  according  to  the 
English  idiom,  apprenticeship;  and  second,  Wilhelm  Mas- 
ter's Wander-ja/ire,  or  years  of  wandering. 

It  is  an  ancient,  and,  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  a  still  pre- 
vailing custom,  for  an  artisan,  who  has  finished  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  been  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  ajourneyman, 
to  travel  on  foot  for  a  number  of  years,  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  seeking  employment,  and  perfecting  himself  in 
his  craft.  During  this  period,  he  is  entitled,  at  each  considera- 
ble town  on  his  road,  to  receive  a  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast, 
ftom  one  of  the  resident  masters  of  the  trade  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  in  this  way,  with  occasional  jobbing  or  begging,  he 
is  enabled  to  defray  the  greater  part  of  his  travelling  expenses. 

The  first  and  only  complete  portion  of  Wilhelm  Meister's 
biography  is  the  "  Apprenticeship ;"  and  this,  although  transla- 
ted into  English,  is  so  rarely  read  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is 
necessary,  before  making  aYiy  remark  upon  it,  to  offer  a  sketch, 
as  brief  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  of  the  course  of  the 
story. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  Frankfort  merchant  —  is  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  counting  house  —  is  of  a  poetical 
turn  of  mind,  and  fond  of  the  theatre  —  is  enamored  of  an  ac- 
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tress  —  is  much  with  theatrical  company — becomes  stage 
struck,  and  at  last  decides  in  his  own  mind  that  his  destination 
for  the  theatre  is  clear ;  the  high  aim  which  he  saw  placed  be- 
fore him  seems  nearer,  and  in  self-pleasing  modesty,  be  sees  in 
himself  the  excellent  actor,  the  creator  of  a  future  national 
theatre,  for  which  he  had  beard  so  many  sigh* 

During  this  period,  he  produces  a  vast  quantity  of  poetical, 
dramatical,  and  other  imaginative  works,  and  seems,  in  short, 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  young  pedant,  who  scorns  the  profession- 
al, and  mistakes  conceit  for  genius.  An  unfounded  jealousy, 
not  necessary  to  describe,  (for  we  intend  to  avoid  all  those  por- 
tions of  the  book  not  bearing  immediately  and  directly  upon  the 
principle  intended  to  be  developed,)  separates  him  from  Mariana, 
the  actress,  and  disgusts  him  with  all  that  had  before  delighted, 
with  his  enthusiastic  dreams,  with  his  ambition  for  distinction  in 
the  drama,  in  poetry,  on  the  stage*  "  As  when,"  to  use  Goethe's 
own  figurative  language,  "  as  when  a  flame  is  accidentally  com- 
municated to  a  firework  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  the 
carefully  hollowed  and  filled  shells,  which,  arranged  and  light- 
ed according  to  a  certain  plan,  were  to  describe  in  the  air  a 
brilliant  variety  of  flaming  figures,  now  irregularly  and  dan- 
gerously blaze  out,  and  hiss,  and  fume ;  so  now  in  his  bosom 
did  fortune  and  hope,  delight  and  joys,  the  real  and  the  imagi- 
nary, rush  tumultuously  and  destructively  together." 

He  gets  a  fever ;  on  recovery  is  delighted  as  before  with  his 
literary  and  dramatic  labors,  burns  his  productions,  and  aban- 
dons himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  friends,  fully  resigning  and 
devoting  himself  with  the  greatest  seal  to  his  mercantile  duties. 
Soon  after  this,  be  goes  on  a  bill-collecting  expedition  for  his 
father's  house,  falls  in  accidentally  with  a  strolling  company, 
gets  enthusiastic  again,  again  abandons  himself  to  his  favorite 
pursuits,  to  his  "  old  wish  to  embody  the  good,  the  noble,  the 
great  in  the  drama,"  and  so  neglects  his  business  altogether. 

At  this  period,  he  picks  up  Mignon,  a  nondescript  creature, 
who  has  been  stolen  in  early  childhood,  by  rope-dancers,  from 
noble  Italian  parents,  and  has  learned  the  "  egg  dance,"  and 
other  tricks  of  the  trade.  Of  this  creation  of  Goethe's  imagi- 
nation, as  well  as  of  the  crazy  harper,  who  proves  in  the  sequel 
to  be  her  father,  we  shall  say  but  little.  To  follow  out  the 
thread  of  the  very  whimsical,  and  not  very  entertaining,  adven- 
tures, which  are  intended  to  lend  a  romantic  interest  to  the 
work,  would  quite  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  throw  them  out  altogether.    We  must,  however,  con- 
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less,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  exquisite  songs  and  ballads, 
of  which  they  are  both  the  vehicles,  and  which  are  among  the 
most  graceful  and  delightful  of  his  lyrics,  these  two  extraordi- 
nary creatures  are,  in  our  opinion,  two  intolerable  bores. 

The  strollers  go  to  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  series  of  dramatic  entertainments ;  and  the  adven- 
tures here,  during  which  Wilhelm  Meister  is  chief  actor  and 
critic,  and  is  engaged  in  several  love  adventures  of  which  we 
need  not  speak,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  book.  The  ac- 
quaintance of  people  of  rank,  by  whom  be  is  considered  as  an 
amateur,  of  higher  degree  than  his  associates,  and  in  conse- 
quence, more  favorably  received,  inspires  him  with  a  passion 
for  refined  life ;  and  accordingly,  we  have  many  disquisitions 
upon  "  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses," 
in  which  the  effect  of  this  variety  of  compauy  and  scenes,  upon 
the  character  of  the  hero,  is,  with  much  nicety  and  philosophy, 
delineated. 

Jarno,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Prince,  visiting  at  the 
chateau,  and  who  seems  a  mysterious  mixture  of  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  philosopher,  lends  him  a  volume  of  Shaks- 
peare, whose  plays  he  now  reads  for  the  first  time,  and  by  which 
he  is  filled  with  enthusiasm.  "They  are  not  poems!"  he 
cries  —  "  one  seems  to  stand  before  the  opened  and  tremendous 
books  of  fate,  through  which  the  storm-wind  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous existence  is  rushing,  and  fluttering  the  leaves  swiftly  hither 
and  thither." 

The  strollers,  after  leaving  the  castle,  are  attacked  and  pilla- 
ged, by  robbers*  Wilhelm  combats  them  chivalrously; — is  des* 
perately  wounded  —  receives  succor  from  a  "beautiful  Ama- 
lon,"  who  rides  op  on  horseback,  attended  by  servants  and  sur- 
geons, orders  his  wounds  to  be  bound  up,  and  vanishes.  Wil- 
helm falls  in  love  with  his  beautiful  preserver,  and  then  faints. 
After  his  recovery,  he  duly  forms  and  breaks  a  resolution  to  go 
back  to  the  counting  house. ;  and  then  determines  to  obey  his 
internal  impulse,  to  "  cultivate  his  propensities  for  the  noble  and 
beautiful,"  to  the  furtherance  of  which  end  he  resolves  to  go 
upon  the  stage  and  enact  Hamlet.  At  this  period,  his  father 
dies,  and  Wilhelm  receives  a  letter  from  his  old  friend  Werner, 
a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  his  father's  partner, 
himself  a  junior  partner  of  the  house,  and  represented  as  a 
complete  embodiment  of  the  mercantile  principle.  From  Wil- 
helm'g  reply  to  this  letter,  we  offer  the  following  extracts,  be- 
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cause  in  these  questions  and  answers  is  contained  much  of  the 
moral  and  meaning  of  the  book. 

"  In  one  word,  completely  to  develop  and  cultivate  myself,  that 
was  from  youth  upwards  my  wish  and  my  intention.  I  still  pre- 
serve the  same  sentiments,  but  the  means  which  were  to  make  it 
possible  for  me,  have  become  somewhat  clearer.  I  have  seen  the 
world  more  than  you  believe,  and  profited  by  it  more  than  yon 
suppose.  Lend,  therefore,  some  attention  to  what  I  say,  although 
it  should  not  entirely  accord  with  your  sentiments.  If  I  were  a 
nobleman,  our  dispute  would  be  soon  at  an  end  ;  as  I  am  only  a 
citizen,  I  must  take  my  own  way,  and  I  wish  that  yon  could  under- 
stand  it.  I  know  not  how  it  is  in  foreign  countries,  but  in  Germa- 
ny, to  the  nobleman  alone  is  a  certain  general,  and,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  personal  development  possible.  A  citizen  may  distinguish  him- 
self professionally,  and  if  need  be,  develop  his  intellect ;  his  per- 
sonality, however,  is  always  lost,  let  him  do  as  he  may.  While  to 
the  nobleman  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  highest  in  the  land, 
it  is  a  duty  to  give  himself  a  distinguished  address,  since  this  be- 
comes to  him,  for  whom  no  door  is  locked,  an  easy  elegance ; 
since,  with  his  figure  and  his  person,  whether  at  the  court  or  in 
the  army,  he  is  sure  to  find  his  account ;  so  he  has  reason  to  set  a 
value  upon  himself,  and  to  show  that  he  does  so.  A  certain  cul- 
tivated grace  in  common  things,  a  kind  of  careless  elegance  in 
earnest  and  important  matters,  sits  becomingly  upon  him,  because 
it  shows  that  he  is  throughout  in  equilibrium  with  himself.  He 
is  a  public  personage ;  and  the  more  accomplished  his  movements, 
the  more  sonorous  his  voice,  the  more  composed  and  measured 

his  whole  person,  the  more  complete  he  is  

w  Now  imagine  to  yourself  a  citizen,  who  should  pretend  any 
claim  to  these  advantages,  throughout  he  must  be  unsuccessful, 
and  he  must  become  the  more  unfortunate,  the  more  his  natural 
conformation  had  given  him  capability  and  impulse  for  this  kind  of 

existence  For  this  difference,  we  are  not  to  blame  the 

assumption  of  the  nobles  and  the  concession  of  the  citizens,  but 
the  very  constitution  of  society ;  whether  any  thing,  and  what,  be 
susceptible  of  change  in  this  respect,  I  care  not.  Enough,  that, 
as  things  now  stand,  I  have  to  think  upon  myself,  and  how  1  am 
to  fare,  and  to  attain,  myself,  and  that  which  is  to  me  an  indispen- 
sable need.  I  have  now  an  irresistible  inclination  to  that  harmo- 
nious development  of  my  nature,  which  my  birth  refuses  me. 
I  have,  since  I  left  you,  gained  much  by  physical  exercise.  I  have 
freed  myself  from  much  of  my  usual  embarrassment,  and  I  am 
able  to  present  myself  with  tolerable  ease.  I  have  also  cultivated 
my  language  and  my  voice,  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that,  in 
society,  I  do  not  displease.    Now  I  do  not  deny  to  you,  that  my 
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impulse  becomes  daily  more  invincible  to  be  a  public  personage, 
and  to  please,  and  to  work  in  a  wider  circle.  To  this  is  added 
my  inclination  for  poetry,  and  with  every  thing  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  the  necessity  so  to  cultivate  my  mind  and  my 
taste,  as  that  gradually,  in  the  enjoyment  with  which  I  cannot  dis- 
pense, I  may  consider  the  good  indeed  as  good,  and  the  beautiful 
indeed  as  beautiful.  You  see,  indeed,  that  all  this  I  can  only  find 
upon  the  theatre,  and  that  in  this  element  alone,  I  may  exert  my- 
self, and  develop  myself,  as  I  wish.  Upon  the  stage,  the  cultiva- 
ted man  appears  personally  in  as  full  lustre  as  in  the  upper  clas- 
ses ;  mind  and  body  must,  in  each,  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other,  and  there  I  shall  be  able  to  be  and  appear  as  well  as 
any  where  else.  If  I  seek,  besides,  other  employments,  there 
will  be  mechanical  vexations  enough,  and  I  shall  provide  for  my 
patience  a  daily  exercise." 

After  despatching  the  letter,  be  assumes  a  name,  subscribes  a 
certain  manager  Serlo's  articles,  and  becomes  a  member  of  his 
company.  He  prepares  now  to  enact  Hamlet,  and  much  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  brilliant  and  celebrated  analysis  of 
the  tragedy. 

It  is  not  important  to  onr  purpose  to  detail  the  remaining  ad* 
ventures  of  the  first  part;  they  relate  chiefly  to  Mignon,  the 
harper,  Wilhelm,  and  a  certain  baron,  bearing  the  ominous 
name  of  Lothario,  who  is  dissolute  upon  principle,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  such  a  life  upon  his  physical 
and  metaphysical  system.  He  is  also  surrounded  by  a  club 
of  didactic  men  of  the  world,  whose  libertine  lives  are  directed 
by  the  profoundest  principles  of  theoretical  science.  To  this 
guild,  Wilhelm  is  admitted  a  member,  and  declared  a  journey- 
man, and  with  that,  closes  his  apprenticeship  —  and  with  his 
marriage  to  the  beautiful  Amazon,  the  first  part  of  the  story. 

The  second  part  is  entitled  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  years  of 
wandering,  or  the  Kenouncers,"  and  at  the  outset,  we  are 
presented  with  the  hero,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  plan  prescri- 
bed him  by  his  fellow  craftsmen,  and  with  a  view  of  perfecting 
himself,  as  the  actual  journeyman  perfects  himself  in  his  trade, 
by  foreign  travel,  has  renounced  his  bride  for  a  time,  and  set 
forth  upon  bis  wanderings.  His  object  seems  to  be  to  perfect 
himself  in  every  single  branch  in  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  to  develop  every  one  of  his  faculties,  and  to 
leave  no  taste,  no  talent,  no  fibre  of  his  whole  intellectual  sys- 
tem unimproved  or  un perfected.  To  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
sketch,  however,  of  the  progress  of  the  book,  is  completely  im- 
possible.   The  story  becomes  confused,  interrupted,  disjointed, 
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a  thing  of  u  shreds  and  patches,"  and  is  finally,  as  well  as  we 
can  guess,  abandoned.  The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  he- 
ro, in  obedience  to  the  moral  of  the  whole  work,  becomes  succes- 
sively engaged,  affords  opportunities  for  much  splendid  criti- 
cism and  disquisition  on  the  subjects  to  which  Goethe's  life  was 
devoted,  and  in  which,  of  course,  this  imaginary  character  is  an 
adept.  Geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  education,  the  useful  arts,  farming,  mining,  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  the  science  of  government,  religion,  the 
personal  accomplishments ;  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  sci- 
entific pursuits,  are  treated  of  successively  —  but  the  hero  va- 
nishes ;  the  novel  disappears.  The  dramatis  persona,  which, 
in  the  Apprenticeship,  were  presented  with  tolerable  distinctness, 
become  a  mere  phantasmagoria.  Each  personage  represents 
an  idea,  or  a  category  of  ideas,  as  it  may  be,  but  they  are  mere 
abstractions  without  a  pretence  of  vitality.  New  characters  are 
continually  introduced,  flit  through  a  few  pages,  and  vanish, 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  dim  and  unreal  as  themselves. 
They  speak  the  universal  opinions  of  the  universal  Goethe,  but 
they  are  not  personages  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  such ;  otherwise  we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  im- 
probable and  inconsistent  characters  which  figure  in  the  last  few 
volumes.  Rakes,  who  philosophize  like  Plato ;  young  girls, 
who  catechise  like  Socrates ;  peasants,  whose  discourse  on  natu- 
ral history  and  politics  equals  the  choicest  style  of  Pliny  or 
Polybius ;  and  two  or  three  invalid  old  ladies,  whose  letters  on 
political  economy  transcend  the  best  efforts  of  Bentham.  Such 
are  some  of  the  puppets,  with  which  the  novel,  if  novel  it  be,  is 
clumsily  and  awkwardly  enough  provided. 

But  the  fact  is,  Wilhelm  Meister  is  not  a  novel  any  more  than 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  is  a  tragedy ;  and  its  author,  at 
least,  after  the  first  volume  or  two,  never  intended  it  for  one. 
What,  then,  is  it  ?  What  is  its  moral  and  its  meaning  ?  What 
principle  is  it  intended  to  develop  ?  After  reading  through  the 
six  volumes,  after  becoming,  at  each  step,  more  confused,  after 
finding  each  chapter  more  vague  than  the  preceding,  and  after 
becoming,  at  last,  completely  bewildered  in  the  grand  Kalei- 
doscopical chaos  of  epigrams,  aphorisms,  sermons,  speeches, 
and  fairy  tales,  with  which  the  unfinished  and  "  to  be  continu- 
ed" last  volume  winds  itself  up,  every  reader  despairingly  asks, 
what  is  Wilhelm  Meister  ? 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  treatise  upon,  or  rather  a  digest  of,  Uni- 
versalism.   We  have  explained,  we  hope,  sufficiently,  what  we 
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understand  by  this  expression,  and  which,  or  a  substitute  for 
which,  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  any  one  who  would  speak 
three  words  about  Goethe.  The  book  begins,  most  unfortu- 
nately for  the  mass  of  wisdom  which  it  contains,  in  the  form  of  a 
novel.  As  a  novel,  however,  it  is  intolerably  tedious,  and  its 
egotistical  and  technical  details  upon  many  subjects,  being 
"  caviare  to  the  general,"  will  always  most  effectually  prevent 
its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  novel  readers. 

We  consider  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship"  to  be  merely 
the  preface,  and  the  "  Wandering  years,"  the  hints  and  notes, 
for  the  continuation  of  a  grand  elemental  treatise  upon  univer- 
sal education.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  ever  took  the  form  of  a  ro- 
mance at  all.  It  is  always  difficult  to  be  didactic  without  being 
dull,  and  Goethe  seems  hardly  to  have  attempted  it  in  this  pro- 
duction. There  is  an  unaccountable  tediousness  in  many  por- 
tions ;  passages  upon  passages,  in  which  the  author,  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  "  has  no  more  wit  than  a  christian  or  an 
ordinary  man,"  and  which,  although  redeemed  as  a  treatise, 
by  the  poetry,  the  wisdom,  and  the  learning  of  the  other  parts, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  take  from  it  the  little  interest  it  might 
claim  as  a  romance. 

To  describe  the  whole  circumference  of  that  circle  of  which 
man  is  the  centre,  and  his  finite  intellect  the  radius ;  to  possess 
himself  of  all  those  portions  which  are  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
manity, and  instead  of  confining  himself  to  one  point,  or  of 
striving  beyond  the  Circle,  to  master  the  whole  contents  of  its 
surface :  This  was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  rule  of 
Goethe's  life.  Wilhelm  Meister  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
homily  upon  this  text ;  and  Goethe  might  have  added  a  thou- 
sand volumes  from  the  vast  store-houses  of  his  observation  and 
reflection,  without  exhausting  the  subject.  The  Apprentice- 
ship exhibits  the  hero  abandoning  the  professional,  the  mercan- 
tile-professional, for  which  he  felt  no  impulse,  only  for  the  sake 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  theatrical-professional,  for  which  he 
felt  an  impulse,  and  imagined  a  capability.  After  blundering 
and  being  corrected;  after  erring  and  retrieving  himself,  and 
again  erring,  in  his  "  perpetual  search,  and  not  finding,"  he  is 
at  last  rewarded,  and  set  right.  He  again  embraces  the  pro- 
fessional, but  the  universal-professional.  The  guild  to  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  Apprenticeship,  we  find  him  admitted  as  a 
journeyman,  is  the  guild  of  Universalism. 

The  accomplished  men  of  the  world,  the  Universalists,  whom 
Goethe  presents  to  us  in  his  hero,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
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part  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  is,  in  a  word,  a  roan  who  has  learned 
that  every  thing  is  worthy  of  respect,  attention,  and  study — that 
all  subjects  in  the  Universe  are  pregnant  with  matter  for  inves- 
tigation ;  and  that  to  confine  the  intellect  to  one  particular  oc- 
cupation, however  advisable  for  purposes  of  thrift,  is  wrong  for 
those  of  education  ;  and  that  that  mind  alone  will  universally 
and  perfectly  develop  itself  which  recognises  the  great  principle 
which  was  the  guide  of  Goethe's  life-long  education ;  to  learn 
every  thing  that  is  within,  and  to  neglect  every  thing  that  is 
without,  the  limits  of  the  human  intelligence.  The  hero  of  the 
book,  therefore,  is  represented  as  he  is  at  the  close  of  the  first 
part,  only  to  show  that  he  is  liberalized ;  that  his  views  are  en- 
larged, his  energies  multiplied,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  go 
forth  into  the  world,  determined  to  look  at  the  universe,  and  not 
at  the  section  of  it  only  which  is  interesting  to  a  particular  craft. 
"  Error,"  says  our  author,  "  has,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  an  invincible 
truth,  and  only  strong  and  manly  spirits  are  elevated  and  strength- 
ened by  the  recognition  of  an  error."  Meister  is  represented 
as  one  of  these  healthy  spirits,  and  we  find  him  accordingly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  (which  we  have  already  said,  we 
consider  to  be  merely  the  preface  to  the  treatise  which  Goethe 
intended  to  write,)  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  as  we 
find  in  the  second  part  that  he  did  go  forth,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  what  Goethe  loved  to  call  a  "  complete"  man. 
"  We  botanists,"  says  a  passage  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Wander-jahre,  "  have  a  division  of  plants  which  they  call  Incom- 
plete; it  may  also  be  said  that  there  are  incomplete,  imperfect 
men.  They  are  those  whose  yearning  and  striving  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  their  doing  and  accomplishing.  The  most  inferior 
man  can  be  complete,  if  he  keeps  himself  within  the  limits  of  his 
capabilities  and  his  facilities ;  but  even  splendid  advantages  are 
sure  to  be  darkened,  forfeited,  and  annihilated,  if  this  indispensa- 
ble proportion  is  not  maintained." 

Completeness  and  proportion  were  in  fact  the  pharos  to  pre- 
cepts and  practice  of  Goethe  on  the  subject  of  human  educa- 
tion ;  and  proportion  and  completeness  make  out  the  moral  of 
Wilhelm  Meister.  "  From  the  useful  through  the  true  to  the 
beautiful,"  is  a  motto  which  we  find  adopted  by  one  of  his  ficti- 
tious characters,  and  this  should  be  the  motto  to  his  book. 

We  would  gladly  have  given  the  reader  a  fuller  view  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  this  extraordinary  production,  by  means 
of  extracts,  if  any  extracts  of  admissible  length  could  have  done 
it ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  we  have  had  little  recourse  to 
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tbeir  aid,  and  attempted  to  dive  into  its  philosophy  in  another 
way.  Before  passing  to  a  new  topic,  we  must  cite  a  short  pas- 
sage from  another  work,  Tag  und  Jahres-Hejle,  1749 — lo06, 
in  which  the  author  thus  explains  the  principle  which  gave  rise 
to  the  story : 

"  The  commencement  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  bad  reposed  a 
long  time*  It  originated  in  a  dim  presentiment  of  the  great 
truth,  that  Man  may  often  attempt  that  for  which  Nature  has 
denied  him  ability,  undertake  and  exercise  that  in  which  be  may 
never  attain  dexterity ;  an  inward  feeling  warns  him  to  desist ; 
he  can  however,  come  to  no  explanation  with  himself,  and  is  im- 
pelled on  a  false  road  to  a  false  goal,  without  knowing  bow  it 
happens.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  all  that  which  we  call  false 
tendency,  dilettantism,  &c.  If  from  time  to  time  a  half  light 
shines  upon  him,  there  arises  a  feeling  which  borders  upon  des- 
pair, and  still  he  allows  himself  occasionally  to  be  swept  along 
again,  half  resisting,  by  the  wave.  Many  thus  squander  the 
fairest  portion  of  their  lives,  and  fall  at  last  into  a  wonderful 
melancholy.  Aud  still  it  is  possible  that  all  these  false  steps  may 
lead  to  an  inestimable  good :  a  foreboding  which  unfolds,  reveals, 
and  confirms  itself  more  and  more  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  at 
last  expresses  itself  with  clear  words :  "  You  appear  to  me  like 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kis,  who  went  out  to  look  for  his  father's  she- 
asses,  and  found  a  kingdom." 

We  come  next  to  the  Wahlverwandschaften,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  decidedly  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  least  known  out  of  Germany  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  our  author.  This  is  one  of  those  moral  monsters,  that 
never  could  have  been  conceived  in  any  other  country,  except 
that  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  and  even  there  scarcely  in  any 
other  brain  than  Goethe's.  We  are  deterred,  by  respect  for 
our  readers,  from  going  into  the  details  of  its  plot,  or  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  story :  nor  should  we  have  made  mention  of  it 
at  all,  but  for  the  striking  illustration  it  affords  of  the  point 
which  we  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  naturalist's  spirit,  the 
genins  inclined  and  habituated  to  the  calm  investigation  of  na- 
ture, and  prone  in  consequence  to  regard  the  developments  and 
phases  of  the  human  intellect  or  heart  with  the  same  cold  and 
dispassionate  observation  as  purely  physical  phenomena,  consti- 
tute that  intellectual  element,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
Goethe  from  all  other  writers,  and  in  which  every  thing  that  is 
most  novel  and  extraordinary  in  his  works  has  originated. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  other  of  his  works  to  be  compared  with 
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this,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  scientific  and  experimental 
mode  of  examining  the  human  passions  to  which  his  genius  ad- 
dicted him.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the 
ridiculous  and  the  abominable,  as  well  as  the  elevated  and  the 
beautiful,  in  his  writings,  were  all  attributable  to  one  and  the 
same  cause — to  his  ceaseless  investigation  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  "  Wahlverwandschaften,"  or  the  "  elective  affinities,"  furnish 
a  confirmation  of  it*  It  is  a  tale  of  crime,  suffering,  and  death ; 
but  crime,  suffering,  and  death,  are  investigated  and  discussed, 
as  it  were,  physically. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  casti- 
gation  of  its  immorality ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
story  of  extremely  pernicious  tendency,  however  innocent  the 
author  may  have  been  of  any  such  design.  It  is  a  proof  of  mental 
rather  than  of  moral  obliquity,  a  distorted  picture  drawn  by  one 
accustomed  to  treat  the  intellectual  physically,  to  regard  virtue 
and  vice,  happiness  and  anguish,  bad  passions  and  holy  impul* 
ses,  purely  as  phenomena  ;  and  we  have  already  observed,  that 
the  different  phenomena  of  nature  were  to  Goethe  equally  im- 
portant, equally  interesting,  equally  respectable,  and  except  as 
subjects  of  investigation,  equally  indifferent 

The  germination,  the  expansion,  the  gradual  and  at  last  per- 
fect unfolding  of  the  guilty  and  disastrous  passions  which  form 
the  theme  of  the  story,  are  watched,  investigated,  experimented 
upon,  and  discussed,  with  the  same  calm  and  passionless  atten- 
tion, with  which  the  naturalist  regards  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion, or  (to  look  into  the  book  itself  for  an  illustration)  the  com- 
bination, separation,  and  reunion  of  an  alkali,  an  acid,  and  a  gas. 
This  is  the  singular  idea  which  it  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  work  to  develop.  The  "  Elective  Affinities,"  in  short,  is  a 
novel  in  the  chemical  taste  —  its  subject  is  adultery. 

We  must  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  author's  great- 
est poem,  and  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age  —  Faust  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  the  profoundest  awe  that  we  approach  the  subject ; 
but  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss  Goethe's  genius,  and  must 
unavoidably  notice  its  sublimest  effort 

Let  us  consider  it  briefly  as  we  can.  We  all  know  something 
about  Faust  We  have  all  heard  an  old  legend  of  a  man  who 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil.  But  this  is  all.  Goethe  adopted  the 
old  puppet  show  as  a  frame  for  his  wonderful  tragedy,  but  it 
was  merely  a  frame.  Goethe's  Faust  was  a  new  and  entirely 
unprecedented  creation,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  story 
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of  Dr.  Faustus  extant,  and  that  poems  and  plays  had  already 
been  written  on  the  subject.  If,  some  time  hence,  a  grand  phi- 
losophical epic  should  develop  itself  out  of  the  street  burletta  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  it  will  not  be  more  original,  more  startling  to 
the  world,  than  the  wonderful  mystery  of  Faust,  to  which  the 
common  melo-drama  gave  birth. 

A  man  devotes  himself  to  magic,  and,  to  accomplish  certain 
ends,  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Who  is  the  man  ?  What 
tempts  him  to  his  desperate  destiny  ?  To  attain  what  object  does 
he  eternally  doom  himself?  What  is  the  bribe  by  which  the 
fiend  secures  his  prey?  Who  is  Faust?  What  manner  of 
individual  is  it,  who,  that  he  may  accomplish  his  own  ungo- 
vernable will,  thus  sets  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  at  defiance, 
and  courts  eternal  perdition  as  if  it  were  a  blessing  ?  Is  h  a 
lover  burning  for  possession  —  a  merchant  mad  for  gold  —  a 
statesman  lustful  of  power — a  soldier  ambitious  of  universal 
empire?  Who  thus,  to  satisfy  their  unconquerable  impulses, 
are  willing  to  "  dare  damnation"  in  the  life  to  come  ?  Not  one 
of  all  these.  Goethe's  Faust  is  merely  an  old  schoolmaster — an 
old,  worn  out,  disgusted  schoolmaster ;  this  is  the  man  whom 
the  fiend  has  but  to  tempt  with  a  boundless  promise  of  physical 
and  mental  gratification,  to  destroy  forever. 

Let  us  look  at  the  character  a  little  more  closely.  There  is 
nothing  vague  in  the  conception  —  Faust  is  the  eternal  type  of  a 
mind  in  which  the  equilibrium  between  human  ambition  and 
human  ability  is  destroyed  ;  a  mind  which  is  disgusted  with  the 
insufficiency  of  all  human  knowledge ;  which  has  mastered  suc- 
cessively, (and  that  not  superficially  bat  professionally,)  each 
branch  of  human  science,  and  has  discovered,  with  despair  and 
disgust,  that  human  progress  in  every  path  is  limited  by  its 
limited  intelligence ;  that  the  territory  of  the  human  intellect 
forms,  in  fact,  but  a  fragment  of  the  domain  of  infinite  wisdom  ; 
that  it  is  bounded  about  on  all  sides  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant, 
and  that  by  no  study,  and  by  no  exertion,  can  a  human  spirit 
break  the  fetter  which  binds  him  within  this  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. It  is  a  mind  which  has  refused  to  piece  out  with  faith,  the 
deficiencies  of  knowledge ;  in  which  the  silver  link,  call  it  hope, 
faith,  trust,  or  aught  else  —  by  which  alone  the  finite  may  be 
connected  with  the  infinite,  has  been  broken.  Faust,  in  a  word, 
is  a  man  who  is  disgusted  with  the  insufficiency  of  man.  He  is 
a  gray-haired  schoolmaster,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  pursnit 
of  all  the  sciences,  and  who  at  last  awakes  to  find  not  a  single 
doubt  resolved,  not  a  single  certain  and  accurate  advantage  at- 
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tained,  not  a  single  victory  oyer  the  eternal  obstacles  to  human 
advancement  achieved,  —  while  in  the  life  long  dream  of  know- 
ledge and  power,  in  the  hopeless  chase  after  the  elusive  and 
fleeting  form  of  science,  he  has  neglected  the  opportunities  of 
happiness  —  he  has  found  no  leisure  to  taste  the  cup  which  life 
and  pleasure  proffer  in  vain  to  the  ambitious —  and  discovers,  at 
last,  that  he  has  squandered  his  life  without  obtaining  a  result, 
and  stands  without  a  single  scientific  longing  gratified,  not  an 
inch  nearer  infinite  wisdom,  while  at  the  same  time  his  pent  up 
passions,  long  concealed  but  not  extinguished  by  the  ashes  and 
dust  of  a  self-mortifying  seclusion,  are  glowing  like  a  furnace 
below. 

Hear  his  own  words.  We  take  the  opening  scene.  Faust  is 
alone  in  his  study  : — • 

"  Here  have  T,  philosophy, 

Jurisprudence,  and  medicine, 

And,*  alas  I  theology, 

Studied  through  with  eager  zeal. 

And  here  I  stand — miserable  fool — 

And  am  just  as  wise  as  I  was  before — 

And  am  called  Doctor,  Magister,  even. 

And  now  am  pulling,  for  the  tenth  year, 

Up  and  down,  straight  and  crooked, 

My  scholars  about  by  the  nose — 

And  see  that  we  can  know  nothing  f 

This  it  is  which  will  consume  my  heart  within  me. 

To  be  sure  I  am  wiser  than  all  the  fools, 

Doctors,  magisters,  scribes,  and  priests— 

I  am  tormented  neither  by  scruples  nor  doubts  ; 

Fear  neither  hell  nor  the  devil. 

But,  therefore,  all  joy  has  been  wrested  from  me, 

Cannot  even  imagine  that  I  know  any  thing  really ; 

Besides,  I  have  neither  lands,  nor  gold, 

Nor  honor,  nor  splendor  of  the  world. 

No  doe  would  live  longer  thus  ! 

Therefore  have  I  devoted  myself  to  magic, 

In  hope  that  through  spirit's  power  and  mouth, 

Many  a  secret  might  be  revealed  to  me — 

That  I  may  discover  what  the  world 

In  its  innermost  bosom  contains ; 

Behold  all  efficient  powers  and  seeds, 

And  peddle  no  longer  with  words  alone." 

•  We  would  observe  that  we  have  had  but  one  object  in  our  translation!,  both 
of  Goethe's  prose  and  verse.  Wc  have  endeavored  to  give  the  matter,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  word  for  word,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  exact  order  in  which  the 
text  is  arranged.   Of  course  we  have  made  no  attempt  at  versification  or  elegance. 
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By  the  power  of  his  incantations  he  invokes  a  spirit  A  mo- 
ment he  is  daunted  by  the  awful  apparition ;  but,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  mysterious  and  exulting  song  of  the  spirit, 
(which  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  render  into  English,)  he  springs 
forward,  exclaiming— 

"  ThoU  who  thus  girdest  about  the  broad  world, 
Busy  spirit,  how  near  do  I  feel  myself  to  thee  !" 

To  which  the  spirit  scornfully  replies — 

"  Thou  equall'st  the  spirit  whom  thou  comprehendest, 


Faust,  (in  amazement.) 
"  Not  thee ! 
Whom  then  ? 

I,  the  image  of  the  Divinity  1 
And  not  even  like  to  thee!" 

The  shock  throws  him  back  into  the  despair  which  possessed 
bim  at  the  commencement  of  the  scene.  His  thoughts  again 
revert  to  the  u  cut  bono;"  that  question  which  contains  so  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  poem  — -  the  inferiority  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  futility  of  its  ambition,  force  themselves  upon  his 
reflection,  at  the  departure  of  the  spirit 

"  The  Gods  I  equal  not !  too  deeply  do  I  feel  it; 
The  worm  I  equal,  who  Writhes  through  the  dust ; 
Who,  as  in  dust  self  nourishing,  he  lives, 
The  wanderer's  foot  annihilates  and  buries  — 
Is  it  not  dust  from  which  this  lofty  wall 
From  all  its  hundred  shelves  is  narrowed ; 
The  trash,  which,  with  its  thousand  fripperies, 
Confines  me  closely  in  this  mothy  world  ] 
Shall  I  find  here  that  which  I  lack  ? 
Shall  I  perhaps  read  in  a  thousand  books, 
(That  men  have  evermore  distressed  themselves,) 
That  here  and  there  has  been  a  happy  one  1 
What  dost  thou  £rin  to  me,*  thou  hollow  skull, 
But  that  thy  brain,  like  mine,  was  ever  erring, 
Sought  the  bright  day,  and  in  the  twilight  dark, 
With  hopes  for  truth,  most  miserably  blundered** 

In  despair,  Faust  clutches  a  vial  of  poison,  with  which  he  is 
about  to  end  his  sufferings,  and  resolve  his  doubts ;  when  a 
strain  of  holy  music  breaks  upon  his  ear ;  the  chorus  in  the 


Not  me ! 


and  disappears. 


*  i.  e.  "  What  do  you  express  to  me  by  your  grinning.1 
NO.  IX.— VOL.  V.  5 
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street  on  Easter  morning.  Recollections  of  his  childhood  and 
early  devotion,  throng  npon  him  ;  for  the  moment,  religious  and 
humble  feelings  get  the  better  of  him,  and  the  scene  closes  wkb 
the  beautiful  Easter  hymn. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  quote  as  little  as  we  possibly  can.  Eve- 
ry page  of  the  whole  poem,  seems  to  us  like  a  revelation  ;  and 
moreover  every  line  is  perfect  as  a  piece  of  versification.  As 
to  our  translations,  we  have  no  pretension  or  ambition  about 
them — wishing  merely  to  present  the  extracts  which  we  must 
unavoidably  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for  word  —  to 
take  up  the  original.  No  translation,  however,  can  give  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  the  original ;  for  besides  the  strong  na- 
tionality which  hinders  its  naturalization  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
one  of  its  minor  excellencies,  (and  splendid  must  the  poem  be, 
in  which  this  excellence  is  but  a  minor  one,)  is  that  from  first  to 
last,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  model  of  versification,  and  of 
every  kind  of  versification,  which  exists  in  any  language.  This 
excellence,  however,  it  is  evident,  must  vanish  like  a  subtle  va- 
por in  the  crucible  of  translation.  To  strip  poetry  of  its  form, 
and  to  give  its  substance  transmuted  into  another  tongue,  is  in- 
deed a  hopeless  and  a  thankless  task. 

We  wish  to  examine  the  two  characters  of  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles  —  to  note  the  compact  between  the  two,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  opposite  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
it  embodies  ;  and  to  observe  the  objects  of  Faust  in  making  the 
compact,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mephistopheles  fulfilled  his 
part  of  it.  With  the  dramatic  action  of  the  piece,  with  the  or- 
der and  succession  of  the  scenes,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  great  subject  of  wonder,  in  Faust  —  that  which  makes  the 
poem  seem  more  like  a  leaf  torn  from  an  apocalypse  than  the 
production  of  a  human  being  —  is  the  portraiture  of  these  two 
main  personages,  Faust  and  Mephistopheles.  They  are  the 
separate  embodiments  of  the  two  principles  which  exist,  mixed 
in  every  human  nature;  —  the  bestial  and  the  angelic.  The 
human  existence  has  been  analyzed  into  its  two  grand  compo- 
nents, and  under  the  wizard  bands  of  the  poet,  these  two  great 
elements  assume  the  semblance  and  the  voice  of  human  beings. 
The  one  is  a  man  in  reality ;  a  wise,  proud,  ambitious,  discon- 
tented man,  and  is  called  Faust  The  other  is  a  fiend  in  human 
shape,  a  sneering,  denying,  despising,  and  perfectly  placid 
fiend,  and  is  called  Mephistopheles. 

We  have  already  introduced  Faust.  The  reader  has  seen 
that  he  embodies  the  angelic  principle  of  humanity — the  aspiring. 
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He  has  seen,  too,  that  bit  ambition  has  been  checked  in  its  ca- 
reer, by  the  inferiority  of  its  human  intelligence.  The  spirit  has 
been  neutralized  by  the  clay,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
disappointment  and  disgust.  The  pendulum  swings  back  to  the 
farthest  extreme  —  the  angel  vanishes,  and  behold  Mephisto- 
pheles ! 

Flow  many  and  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  delineate 
a  devil,  we  know  not.  We  know  only  that  Goethe's  is  an  unex- 
ampled and  unrivalled  creation.  Mephistopheles,  in  one  word, 
we  consider  the  greatest  conception  in  poetry,  since  Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare  could  have  done  any  thing.  He  never  happened, 
however,  to  draw  a  devil,  although  Iago  comes  pretty  near  one ; 
and  we  sincerely  believe  the  task  to  have  been  above  the  calibre 
of  every  other  poet  that  ever  lived.  Mephistopheles,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  the  only  portrait  of  the  devil  which  mortal  ever 
drew.  Milton's  Satan  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  A 
glorious,  a  sublime  creation  certainly,  but  not  the  devil.  Satan 
is  the  incarnation  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  disappointed  pride, 
of  reckless  ambition — but  he  is  still "  naught  less  than  archangel 
ruined."  He  is  a  fallen  spirit,  a  melancholy,  desperate,  ener- 
getic, ambitious,  daring  angel — a  "  lost  cherub."  Mephisto- 
pheles, on  the  contrary,  is  the  real,  original  devil — the  quintes- 
sence of  the  bestial,  the  vile,  the  little,  the  loathsome  iu  human 
nature,  extracted,  condensed,  and  embodied.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  cherub  about  Aim.  "Pride  and  worse  ambition,"  con- 
stitute not  the  elements  of  his  existence.  Now  let  any  one  strip 
off  the  double  and  treble  robes  of  vanity  in  which  we  are  ever- 
more masked  even  to  ourselves,  descend  resolutely  to  the  very 
bottom  of  his  own  nature,  and  see  whether  there  be  not  some 
principle  there  more  degrading,  more  anti-angelic,  more  bestial, 
than  pride  or  ambition,  and  out  of  which  the  devil  should  be 
more  properly  compounded.  Who  is  there,  if  he  descend  deep 
edough,  and  look  resolutely  enough  about  the  dark  recesses  of 
his  own  inferior  nature,  that  will  not  find  them  overflowing  with 
little  feelings,  filthy  vices — dark  caverns,  in  short  swarming  with 
bats,  and  toads,  and  foul  things,  that  shun  the  light  of  day ; 
and  who,  when  by  such  self  examination  he  does  become  aware 
of  the  envy,  uncharitableness,  sensuality,  vanity,  and  above  all, 
contempt,  which  are  such  strong  ingredients  of  his  nature,  will 
not  acknowledge  that  Mephistopheles,  the  spirit  who  ever  denies 
and  despises — the  embodiment  of  the  human  bestial,  is  not  a 
bolder,  a  truer,  and  a  sublimer  impersonation  of  the  arch-enemy, 
than  the  fallen  archangel  of  Paradise  Lost.   But  it  is  unneces- 
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sary  to  run  any  farther  parallel  between  two  such  opposite  crea- 
tions as  Satan  and  Mephistopbeles.  Faust,  tbe  victim  of  Me- 
phistopheles,  has  in  reality  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Mil- 
ton's Satan,  and  there  is  much  of  the  angelic,  common  to  both 
of  them;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enlarge  upon  the 
difference  between  Mephistopbeles  and  Satan.  We  will  speak 
therefore,  of  Mephistopheles  alone. 

The  great  principle  of  bis  character,  and  tbe  one  which  is 
developed  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  is  contempt.  Mephis- 
topheles is  the  embodiment  of  contempt  He  despises  all  things, 
and  despises  all  things  equally.  He  despises  alike,  and  in  equal 
degree,  both  what  men  consider  good  and  bad,  virtuous  and 
vicious,  strong  and  feeble,  great  or  little.  In  the  same  breath 
he  despises  religion  and  debauchery,  science  and  courage,  am- 
bition and  humility,  honor  and  avarice,  industry  and  idleness, 
wisdom  and  ignorance,  genius  and  stupidity.  He  looks  at  all 
things,  all  persons,  all  qualities,  with  the  same  placid,  unimpas- 
sioned,  immovable  sneer.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  this  contempt  is  purely  passionless.  There  is  no  hate  about 
it.  He  is  incapable  of  so  human,  so  sympathetic,  we  may  even 
say,  so  lofty  a  feeling  as  hate.  He  hates  neither  creator  nor 
creature.  He  despises  every  thing.  His  nature  opposes,  and 
contradicts,  and  would  destroy  every  thing  in  the  Universe — but 
he  does  not  hate.  Personally,  he  is  not  malignant  nor  morose. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  essence  of  good  nature.  Far  from 
being  a  restless,  discontented,  ambitious  fiend,  he  is  the  most 
tranquil  of  beings.  One  envies  Faust  so  delightful  a  compa- 
nion, so  lively,  so  agreeable,  so  jocose;  and  is  not  in  the  least 
surprised  that  Faust  becomes  so  familiar  with  him,  that  he  ab- 
breviates his  name,  and  calls  bim  "  Mephisto  ;"  which  he  occa- 
sionally does  out  of  sheer  intimacy. 

As  we  said,  we  do  notiutend  giving  any  sketch  of  the  drama- 
tic action,  nor  of  the  strange  and  wild  machinery  of  the  poem. 
Our  purpose  at  this  moment,  is  to  present  Mephistopheles  as  we 
have  already  presented  Faust,  and  to  make  a  cursory  comment 
or  two  upon  him.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  that  Mephistopheles 
has  introduced  himself  into  Faust's  study,  in  the  shape  (as  befit- 
ted the  representative  of  the  bestial)  of  a  dog- — an  animal  to 
which  Goethe  entertained  a  whimsical  prejudice.  Perceiving 
that  the  "  poodle"  which  had  followed  him  into  his  study  was 
something  more  than  a  poodle,  Faust  practises  his  magic  upon 
him,  and  at  last,  by  the  force  of  his  incantations,  compels  the 
devil  to  come  forth.    We  quote  a  part  of  the  scene. 
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"  MephistopheUs  (as  the  mist  disappears,  steps  forward  from  behind 
the  stove,  attired  as  a  travelling  scholar.) 

Why  so  much  noise  ?  What  does  the  gentleman  command  % 

FAUST. 

That  then  was  the  poodle's  kernel ! 

A  travelling  scholar  1  the  accident  makes  me  laugh. 

MKPHISTOPHELES. 

I  salute  the  learned  gentleman  ! 

You  have  made  me  sweat  prodigiously. 

FAUST. 

How  do  you  call  yourself? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  question  seems  to  me  little 
For  one  who  so  much  despises  words — 
Who,  much  averse  to  mere  appearances, 
Ponders  only  upon  the  depth  of  realities. 

FAUST. 

Good — but  who  are  you  then  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  part  of  that  power 
Which  ever  wills  the  bad  and  causes  still  the  good. 
I  am  the  spirit  that  still  denies  f 

And  that  with  right ;  since  all  which  comes  into  existence 
Deserves  to  go  to  destruction  ; 

Therefore,  Hwere  better  that  nothing  should  come  into  existence. 
All ,  therefore*  which  ye  call  sin, 
Destruction,  in  short  evil, 
Is  my  peculiar  element. 

FAUST. 

Thou  callst  thyself  a  part,  and  standest  whole  before  me  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Modest  truth  I  tell  to  thee, 

Although  man,  that  little  fools'  world, 

Usually  considers  himself  a  whole ; 

I  am  a  part  of  that  part  which  at  the  beginning  was  all, 

A  part  of  the  darkness  which  produced  light  to  itself. 


FAUST. 

Now  I  know  thy  worthy  duties ! 

Thou  canst  destroy  nothing  in  the  great, 

And  attempt'st  it  therefore  in  the  little. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  indeed  not  much  is  done  after  all — 
That  which  to  the  Nothing  opposes  itself, 
The  Something,  this  clumsy  World, 
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However  much  I  have  already  undertaken, 

I  have  not  yet  found  myself  a  match  for  it. 

Spite  of  waves,  storms,  earthquakes,  burnings, 

Still  in  the  end  remain  quiet  sea  and  laud  ! 

And  for  that  cursed  trash,  the  bestial  and  human  brood, 

With  them  there  is  no  getting  on  at  all — 

How  many  have  1  already  buried  ! 

And  ever  circulates  a  new,  fresh  blood. 

So  it  goes  ou  enough  to  drive  one  mad  ! 

From  air,  from  water,  as  from  earth, 

A  thousand  germs  develop  themselves, 

In  dry,  wet,  warm,  and  cold ! 

Had  I  not  reserved  fire  for  myself, 

I  should  have  nothing  apart  for  myself. 


Thus  thou  oppoeest  to  the  ever  active, 
"Wholesome,  creative  power, 
Thy  cold  devil's-fist." 

We  continue  our  extracts  by  quoting  largely  from  the  scene 
next  succeeding  the  one  we  have  been  discussing.  Mephisto- 
pheles,  after  putting  Faust  into  a  trance,  has  slipped  out  from 
his  study,  and  now  appears  to  him  in  another,  and  his  usual 
dress.  We  have  selected  this  scene,  because  it  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  causes  and  the  nature  of  Faust's  compact  with  the 
fiend. 


"  I  hope  we  shall  agree  very  well  together ! 

Since  to  drive  away  your  blue-devils 

I  am  here,  like  a  gentleman  of  distinction, 

In  my  red,  gold-laced  doublet, 

My  little  cloak  of  stiff  silk, 

The  cock's  feather  in  my  hat, 

With  a  long,  pointed  rapier, 

And  advise  you  now,  short  and  good, 

To  put  on  the  same  attire; 

In  order  that  unbound,  and  at  your  ease, 

You  may  learn  what  life  is. 


In  every  dress,  I  must  still  feel  the  pain 
Of  this  narrow,  earthy  life. 
I  am  too  old,  merely  to  play, 
Too  young  to  be  without  a  wish. 
What  can  the  world  bestow  upon  me  I 
Thou  must  do  without  /  must  do  without  / 
That  is  the  eternal  song, 


FAUST. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


FAUST. 
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Which  rings  in  every  ear, 

Which,  our  whole  lift  long 

Each  hour  hoarsely  sings  to  us. 

Only  with  horror,  wake  I  in  the  morning, 

I  could  weep  bitter  tears, 

To  see  the  day,  which  in  its  whole  career, 

Will  not  fulfil  one  wish for  me,  not  one. 


The  God,  who  dwells  in  my  bosom, 

Can  deeply  excite  the  inmost  part  of  me  ; 

But  he  who  is  enthroned  upon  all  my  powers, 

Externally,  can  influence  nothing ; 

And  therefore,  is  existence  a  burden  to  me, 

Death  wished  for,  life  hateful  to  me. 

MEPHISTOPIIELES. 

And  yet  did  some  one,  on  a  certain  night, 
Not  quite  drink  up  a  certain  brownish  liquid. 

FAUST. 

Spying,  it  seems  then,  is  your  recreation. 

MEPH1STOPHELES. 

Omniscient,  I  am  not ;  yet  much  is  known  to  me. 

FAUST. 

Although  from  the  terrible  conflict 

I  was  drawn  by  a  sweetly  familiar  tone, 

And  the  last  relic  of  childhood's  feeling 

Was  cheated  with  the  harmony  of  happy  days ; 

Yet,  do  T  curse  the  jugglery 

Whose  lures  may  thus  deceive  the  soul, 

And  with  illusive  and  cajoling  arts 

Banish  it  to  this  melancholy  cavern ! 

Accursed  be  that  lofty  feeling, 

With  which  the  soul  is  self-encircled ! 

Accursed,  the  blinding  of  appeal  ance, 

Which  ever  presses  on  our  senses ! 

Cursed  be  the  hypocrite  of  our  dreams, 

The  fraud  of  fame,  and  names*  endurance  ! 

Accursed  the  wheedling  of  possession, 

As  wife  and  child,  as  slave  and  plough ! 

Accursed  be  Mammon,  when  with  treasures 

He  stirs  us  on  to  daring  deeds, 

Or  when  to  indolent  enjoyment, 

He  smooths  our  pillow  cunningly ! 

Curse  on  the  balsam  of  the  grape ! 

Curse  on  the  rapturous  joy  of  love ! 

Curse  upon  hope  !  curse  upon  faith  ! 

And  before  all  things,  curse  on  patience !" 
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This  anathema  is  followed  by  a  chorus  of  invisible  spirits, 
exquisitely  wild  and  beautiful,  but  utterly  untranslatable.  Up- 
on its  conclusion,  Mephistopbeles  thus  addresses  Faust : 

"  These  are  some  little  fellows 
Of  mine. 

Hear,  with  what  old  fashioned  wisdom 

They  advise  you  to  enjoyment  and  action  ! 

Into  the  wide  world, 

Out  of  this  solitude, 

Where  senses  and  saps  are  stagnating, 

They  wish  to  entice  you. 
Cease  thus  to  sport  with  your  sorrow, 
Which,  like  a  vulture,  is  gnawing  at  your  vitals  ; 
The  worst  society  would  make  you  feel 
That  you  are  a  man  with  men. 


I  am  none  of  your  great  people  ; 

But  if  you  choose,  in  my  company, 

To  direct  your  steps  through  life, 

I  am  ready,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 

To  become  yours  on  the  spot. 

I  am  your  companion, 

And,  if  I  am  able  to  suit  you, 

I  am  your  servant,  your  slave. 

FAUST. 

And  what  recompense  am  I  to  make  to  you  for  this  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You  have  a  long  time  before  that  will  be  necessary. 

FAUST. 

No,  no !  the  devil  is  an  egotist, 
And  is  not  apt  for  the  love  of  God 
To  do  any  thing  useful  for  another. 
Speak  your  conditions  plainly  out ; 
Servants  like  you  bring  danger  to  the  house. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  will  pledge  myself  here  to  your  service, 
At  your  wink,  know  neither  repose  nor  rest ; 
When  we  meet  again  overhead, 
You  shall  do  the  same  thing  for  me. 

FAU8T. 

The  world  beyond  troubles  me  little ; 

When  you  have  shivered  this  world  to  fragments, 

Let  the  other  arise  if  you  will. 

Out  of  this  earth  my  joys  are  welling, 

And  on  my  woes,  this  sun  is  shining ; 
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Could  I  but  separate  myself  from  them, 
Then  let  happen  what  can,  and  will, 
Of  this  I  will  hear  nothing  more, 
If  in  future  we  shall  love  or  hate, 
And  if  there  be  in  yonder  spheres 
An  upper  and  a  lower  world. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  this  mood  yon  may  venture. 

Pledge  yourself;  thou  shalt,  in  these  days, 

With  rapture,  behold  my  arts. 

I  will  give  you  what  mortal  never  saw. 

FAUST. 

What  wilt  thou,  miserable  devil,  give ! 
Was  mortal's  spirit,  in  its  lofty  striving, 
E'er  comprehended  by  the  like  of  thee  1 
Yet  hast  thou  food  which  will  not  satisfy. 
Hast  thou  red  gold,  which,  without  rest, 
Quicksilver-like,  vanishes  from  the  hand  ; 


Show  me  the  fruit  which  rots  before  we  pluck  it, 
And  trees,  which  every  day  renew  their  green ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Such  a  commission  terrifies  me  not ; 

With  such  treasures,  I  can  serve  you. 

Yet,  my  good  friend,  the  time  is  now  approaching, 

When  we  might  have  a  little  quiet  pleasure. 

PAU8T. 

If  quieted,  I  ever  throw  myself  upon  a  couch ; 

Then  let  it  be  all  over  with  me ! 

If  you  are  jver  able  flattering  to  deceive  me 

Into  believing  that  I  can  please  myself, 

If  you  can  cheat  me  with  enjoyment, 

Be  that  for  me  the  last  day ! 

The  bet  I  offer. 

MEPHI8TOPHELES. 

Done ! 

FAUST. 

And  hand  on  hand  t 
If  to  the  moment  I  ehall  ever  say : 
Linger  awhile !  thou  art  so  beautiful ! 
Then  mayest  thou  cast  me  into  tetters* 
Then  I  will  gladly  meet  destruction  ! 
Then  may  the  death  bell  toll, 
Then  art  thou  free  of  thy  service.  , 
The  clock  may  stop,  the  index  fall, 
And  time  for  me  may  be  no  more  V9 
NO.  ix. — vol.  v.  6 
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The  agreement  is  now  made  definite,  and  Mephbtopbeles,  be- 
ing so  great  a  "  pedant9'  as  to  insist  upon  a  written  compact, 
the  articles  are  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Faust,  in  a  drop  of  his 
own  blood. 

"  FAUST. 

Only  no  fear  that  I  shall  break  the  compact ! 

The  exertion  of  my  utmost  strength 

Is  exactly  that  which  I  promise. 

I  have  blown  myself  up  too  high ; 

In  thy  rank  only  do  I  belong. 

The  great  spirit  has  spurned  me, 

Nature  locks  herself  up  from  me. 

The  thoughts'  thread  is  snapped. 

Long  have  I  been  disgusted  with  all  knowledge. 

Now  in  the  depths  of  senses'  enjoyment 

Let  us  cool  our  glowing  passions ! 

Let  us  cast  ourselves  into  the  rushing  of  Time, 

Into  the  rolling  of  events ! 

Then  let  pain  and  enjoyment, 

Success  and  vexation, 

Interchange  with  each  other  as  they  may ; 

Only  restless  does  man  work  out  his  existence. 

Thou  hearest,  of  joy  is  not  the  question. 

To  passion's  tumult  I  devote  myself, 

To  painful  enjoyment,  delicious  hate,  refreshing  anger. 

My  bosom,  that  of  knowledge-thirst  is  cured, 

Shall  lock  no  more  its  sorrows  in  itself ; 

But  that  which  all  humanity  partakes  of, 

I  would  enjoy  within  my  inmost  self. 

Highest  and  lowest  would  my  spirit  seize. 

Their  weal  and  wo  upon  my  bosom  heap, 

And  so  my  proper  self  enlarge  to  theirs, 

And  like  themselves  at  last  shipwreck  myself. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Ah  trust  me,  who  for  many  thousand  years 

Upon  this  tough  food  have  been  chewing, 

That,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier, 

No  man  digests  the  old  leaven  ! 

Trust  one  of  us ;  this  universal 

Is  only  made  for  a  Divinity. 

Himself  exists  in  an  eternal  splendor ; 

Us  he  has  banished  into  outer  darkness ; 

For  you  alone  exist  both  day  and  night. 
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FAUST. 

What  am  I  then,  if  'tis  not  possible 
To  win  the  cbaplet  of  humanity, 
Towards  which  all  senses  strive  \ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You  are,  when  all  is  done  — just  what  you  are. 
Periwigs  of  a  million  curls  put  on, 
On  ell-high  buskins  elevate  your  feet, 
You  still  remain  exactly  what  you  are." 

For  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  means  which  we  have  now 
presented  to  the  reader,  for  forming  an  idea,  at  least,  of  the 
character  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  we  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  book, 
that  in  the  Witch's  Kitchen.  Faust,  who,  according  to  bis 
compact  with  Mephistopheles,  has  already  entered  into  the  whirl 
of  tumultuous  life,  which  was  his  object,  finds  his  advanced  age 
and  his  grey  beard  decidedly  inconvenient;  Mephistopheles  has, 
accordingly,  led  him  to  the  Witch's  cave,  where  he  is  to  receive 
a  draught  which  will  renew  his  youth. 

["  Witch's  Kitchen.] 

["  Upon  a  low  hearth,  a  great  cauldron  stands  over  the  fire.  In 
the  vapor  which  rises  from  it,  appear  various  figures.  A  female 
baboon  sits  by  the  kettle  and  skims  it,  and  takes  care  that  it  does 
not  run  over.  The  male  baboon,  with  the  young  ones,  sits  near 
her  and  warms  himself.  Walls  and  ceiling  are  adorned  with  the 
most  singular  witch's  furniture."] 


mephistopheles.    (Pointing  to  the  beasts.) 
See  what  an  agreeable  family !  ' 
That  is  the  maid !  this  the  footman ! 

(to  the  beasts,) 
It  seems  the  Fran  is  not  at  home  1 

THE  BEASTS. 

To  a  feast, 
From  the  house 

Through  the  chimney  has  she  gone ! 

MEPHI8TOPHELES. 

How  long  is  she  apt  to  remain  on  her  frolics  t 

THE  BEA8TS. 

Just  as  long  as  we  are  warming  our  paws. 

MEPHISTOPHELES.     (  To  FaUSt.) 

How  do  you  find  the  tender  beasts  ? 

r  FAUST* 

As  insipid  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
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MBPHISTOPHBLVS* 

Nay,  a  discourse  like  this  now, 

Is  exactly  that  which  I  like  most  to  indulge  in ! 

(To  the  beasts.) 
So  tell  me  then,  ye  cursed  puppets, 
What  are  you  whirling  about  in  the  broth  % 

BEASTS. 

We  are  cooking  broad  beggar  soups. 

MEPH1STOPHELES. 

Then  you  have  plenty  of  customers." 
[.  .  .  .  "While  Faust  is  now  looking  enraptured  into  the  magic 
mirror,  where  he  beholds  his  future  mistress  Margaret ;  Mephis- 
topheles  is  solacing  himself  with  all  sorts  of  antics  and  jocose 
conversation  with  the  beasts.  They  have  at  last  persuaded  him 
to  take  the  seat  by  the  fire ;  where,  reclining  at  his  ease,  and  play- 
ing with  the  brush  they  have  given  him,  he  exclaims : 

"  Here  sit  I  like  a  monarch  on  his  throne, 

I  hold  the  sceptre  here,  the  crown  alone  is  wanting." 

"  The  kettle,  which  the  she  baboon  has  hitherto  left  unnoticed, 
begins  to  run  over ;  a  great  flame  arises,  which  flares  out  of  the 
chimney.  The  witch  descends  through  the  flame  with  horrible 
outcries.] 

THE  WITCH. 

"Ou!  Ou!  Ou!  Ou! 
Damnable  beast !  accursed  sow ! 
Neglect'st  the  kettle,  singest  the  Frau ! 
Accursed  beast ! 

( Observing  Faust  and  MephistepJteles.) 
What  is  this  here  1 
Who  are  you  here  ? 
What  would  you  there  1 
How  crept  you  in  1 
The  fire-pain 

Through. your  marrow  and  bone. 
[She  plunges  the  skimmer  into  the  kettle,  and  sprinkles  flame 
towards  Faust,  Mephistopheles,    and  the   beasts.    The  beasts 
whimper.] 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

(  Who  reverses  the  brush  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  strikes 
with  it  among  the  glasses  and  pots  J 
Smash !  smash ! 
There  lies  the  broth ! 

There  lies  the  glass  !  i 
'Tis  but  a  jest, 
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The  tact,  you  

To  your  own  melody. 

(  The  witch  starts  back,  full  of  rage  and  horror.) 
Dost  recognise  roe  ?  monster,  skeleton ! 
Dost  recognise  thy  lord  and  master  ] 
"What  holds  me  back  ]    "Why  do  I  not  strike  on, 
Demolish  thee  with  all  thy  monkey-goblins  ] 
For  the  red  doublet  hast  no  more  respect  1 
Dost  recognise  the  cock's  feather  in  my  cap  ? 
Have  I  disguised  my  countenance  ? 
Must  I  indeed  announce  myself? 

THE  WITCH. 

0  lord,  forgive  the  cold  salute, 

1  saw  indeed  no  cloven  foot, 
Where  also  are  your  ravens  both  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

For  this  time  you  shall  be  excused ; 

Since  'tis  a  good  while,  after  all, 

Since  either  of  us  saw  the  other. 

The  culture,  too,  which  overspreads  the  world, 

Has  even  stretched  itself  into  the  devil ; 

The  northern  phantom  now  no  more  you  see ; 

Where  do  you  notice  horns,  or  tails,  or  claws  ? 

And  what  concerns  the  foot,  with  which  I  can't  dispense, 

That  might  with  many  people  do  me  wrong; 

Therefore,  like  most  young  gentlemen,  I've  worn, 

For  many  years,  habitually,  false  calves. 

the  witch.  (Dancing.) 
Reason  and  sense  I  am  losing  quite, 
Do  I  see  Squire  Satan  here  again  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That  name,  woman,  1  forbid  ! 

the  witch. 
Wherefore  ?    What  has  it  done  to  you  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Call  me  Sir  Baron,  so  the  thin^is  good ; 
I  am  a  cavalier  like  other  cavaliers. 
You  doubt  not  of  my  noble  blood." 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


We  have  now  probably  quoted  enough  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  Mephistopheles.  If  so,  it  is  all  we  expected.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  fiend  is  in  reality  evolved  out  of  Faust's 
own  character.  It  is  the  human-bestial  separated  from  the  di- 
viner ingredients  of  human  nature.    The  foundation  of  the 
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whole  conception  is  contempt  Faust  strives  through  science 
for  superhuman  power.  He  is  disappointed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, disgusted  with  human  power.  Disgusted  with  the  in- 
sufficiency of  science  and  reason  to  elevate  man  above  his  own 
sphere  into  that  of  superior  spirits,  he  despises  himself,  the  hu- 
man intellect,  mankind.  At  this  moment  Mephistopheles  is  ori- 
ginated.  The  principle  of  contempt  condenses  into  a  fiend  — 
into  the  arch-enemy  of  man.  Impelled  by  the  ungovernable 
impulse  for  power,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  nature,  he 
rushes  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  human  capability,  and 
when  beyond  it,  finds  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Demon. 

All  this  is  struck  out  with  wonderful  boldness  and  brilliancy 
in  the  dramatic  form  under  which  the  dialogue  between  Faust, 
and  the  superior  spirit  who  spurns  him,  is  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mephistopheles,  and  by  Faust's  immediate  compact 
with  him.  Contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  disgust  at  the  in- 
sufficiency of  man,  impels  him  to  the  compact  with  the  spirit  of 
contempt.  To  distraction,  enjoyment,  excitement,  he  devotes 
himself.    With  a  sort  of  desperate  enthusiasm  he  exclaims : 

44  Now  in  the  deeps  of  senses'  enjoyment, 

Let  me  cool  my  glowing  passions  — 

Let  me  cast  myself  into  the  rushing  of  Time* 

Into  the  rolling  of  events  ! 

My  bosom,  that  of  knowledge-tJiirsi  is  cured, 

Shall  lock  no  more  its  sorrows  in  itself — 

To  passions'  tumult  I  devote  myself." 

And  how  much  of  the  moral  of  the  whole  poem  is  concen- 
trated into  the  sneering  comment  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  Faust 
with  which  Mephistopheles  commences  his  soliloquy  : 

"  Yes  — yes  —  despise  reason  and  science, 
The  very  highest  power  of  man  ; 
Suffer  youiself  with  blinding  jugglery 
To  be  encouraged  by  the  lying  Jiend, 
Then  I  have  you  without  condition.11 

There  is  not  in  fact,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  work 
which  contains  a  sounder,  deeper,  or  more  healthy  moral  than 
this  drama.  It  is,  moreover,  as  we  stated  in  the  commencement, 
a  poem,  which  embodies,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  all  Goethe's 
studies,  actions,  life.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  study  of 
this  single  work  would  give  the  reader  a  very  comprehensive  no- 
tion of  his  genius.  Faust  is  a  man  who  has  violated  the  prin- 
ciple of  humility,  of  tranquillity,  of  contentment  with  the  limi- 
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tarions  of  the  human  intellect,  which  was  the  grand  precept,  the 
primary  law  of  Goethe's  life.  The  consequence  to  Faust  of 
this  violation,  of  this  struggle  to  overleap  the  barrier,  is  destruc- 
tion, damnation. 

To  make  the  most  of  present  life,  of  present  knowledge ;  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  human  intellect  as  it  exists;  and  to 
look  forward  to  their  complete  expansion,  to  their  perfect  de- 
velopment, in  some  future  existence,  with  faith,  with  placid  and 
unrepining  hope ;  to  be  universal  within  the  present  limitations 
of  humanity,  and  to  trust  for  an  universal  and  unbounded  exist- 
ence in  a  future  sphere ;  this,  as  we  have  repeated  again  and 
again,  was — Goethe.  The  reverse  of  this — the  embodiment 
of  man,  over-ambitious,  disgusted  with  humanity,  and  **  cursing 
patience ;"  invoking  and  devoting  himself  to  the  fiend  which 
slumbered  as  yet  unformed  and  chaotic  within  his  own  nature 
— this  is  Faust 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  exceedingly  superficial  notice 
of  Faust,  we  have  attempted  to  discuss  nothing  but  the  main 
principle  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poem.  We  have  pass- 
ed over  the  sublime  "  prologue  in  heaven."  We  have  not 
trusted  ourselves  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  colossal  har- 
mony of  the  archangels'  chorus  around  the  throne  of  God,  that 
sublime  strain  in  which  the  fabled  music  of  the  spheres  seems 
actually  to  have  been  reduced  into  language,  into  poetry. 
Neither  have  we  said  any  thing  of  the  course  of  the  story,  of 
the  exciting  and  wonderful  whirl  of  adventure,  which  succeeds 
the  departure  of  Faust  from  his  study,  and  continues  to  the 
end.  The  bewitching  creation  of  Margaret,  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  her  passion  is  depicted  and  developed,  the 
tooching  pathos  of  the  catastrophe,  the  bewildering  scenes  on 
May-day  night ;  of  all  these  we  have  purposely  said  nothing. 
We  have  sought,  briefly  and  plainly  as  was  in  our  power,  to 
set  forth  the  principle  of  the  poem  ;  to  show  our  reasons  for  the 
opinion  that  it  is  the  poem  of  the  age.  As  for  selecting  any 
passages  of  peculiar  beauty  or  force,  and  placing  them  before 
the  reader  as  specimens,  nothing  has  been  farther  from  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  almost  impossible  to  cull  out  fragments,  to  disunite 
a  portion  of  the  whole ;  every  line  of  the  poem  grows  out  of 
the  whole,  is  interwoven  with  the  whole,  and  returns,  like  the 
branches  of  the  Banian,  into  the  roots  and  germ  of  the  whole. 
The  germ  is  the  great  principle  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
develop,  and  which  is  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
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poem,  though  a  fragment  in  form,  exists  only  as  a  whole,  and 
no  extract  can  furnish  an  idea  of  its  character.  Besides,  too, 
one  of  its  minor  excellences,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  the  ex- 
quisite symmetry  of  the  versification.  Almost  every  species  of 
verse,  of  rhyme,  of  melody,  is  to  be  found  within  its  compass, 
and  each  the  most  perfect,  the  most  polished  of  its  kind.  It  is 
easy  then  to  perceive  how  useless  is,  even  in  a  minor  sense,  se- 
lection and  translation. 

We  would  also  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  Faust,  we  like 
to  consider  it  as  finished  with  the  first  part.  Although  a  whole 
in  itself,  it  is  necessarily  a  fragment  too.  The  human  reason  is 
a  fragment,  and  a  poem  which,  like  Faust,  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  different  components  of  human  reason,  must  necessarily  be 
a  fragment.  Ending  with  the  first  part,  it  is  a  whole  within  it- 
self—  a  fragment  only  to  the  eye  of  a  superior  intelligence; 
just  as  human  reason  is  complete  within  itself,  and  fragmentary 
only  in  comparison  with  superior  wisdom. 

We  must  conclude  abruptly,  though  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  but  just  approached  the  commencement  of  our  subject 

One  word,  however,  in  defence  of  the  plan  we  have  pursued. 
We  have  left  entirely  unnoticed  very  many  of  Goethe's  most  re- 
markable productions.  We  have  done  this  purposely.  To 
examine  his  works  by  the  catalogue,  and  to  bestow  only  a  few 
comments  upon  each  production,  would  be  impossible  in  one  ar- 
ticle or  a  dozen.  Of  Goetx,  of  Egmont,  of  Tasso,  still  more 
of  the  exquisite  Tphigenia,  of  Mahomet,  of  the  Divan,  of  the 
countless  and  invaluable  disquisitions  on  historical,  archaeologi- 
cal, and  scientific  subjects,  which  are  a  library  in  themselves, 
and  which  were  the  daily  emanations  of  his  most  industrious 
and  prolific  genius  —  we  have  not  trusted  ourselves  to  say  one 
word.  Our  object  has  been  to  generalize,  to  give,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, results ;  and  from  a  private,  and  at  any  rate,  not  tempo- 
rary observation  of  bis  general  productions,  to  deduce  as  well 
as  we  were  able  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  his  genius. 

That  we  have  been  superficial  when  we  ought  to  have  been 
profound,  no  one  can  be  better  aware  than  ourselves.  The 
magnitude  of  the  subject  which  attracted  in  the  outset,  has  dis- 
heartened us  as  we  proceeded,  and  we  can  only  conclude  this 
long,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  incomplete  paper,  with  the 
apology  for  Faust  himself: 

Er  ist  sich  seiner  Tollheit  balb  bewusst. 
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Art.  II. — Anihologia  Grceca  ad  Palatini  codicis  jidem  edita. 
Editio  stereotypa.  Lipsiee  :  ex  officina  Car.  Taucbnitii. 

"  Teach  me  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
were  its  laws,"  is  an  aphorism,  truer  than  that  of  Fletcher. 
That  the  poetry  of  a  nation  does  react  upon  its  character,  and 
may  reappear  in  its  institutions,  is  true  ;  but  obviously,  it  were 
more  philosophic  to  consider  both  laws  and  lyrics,  as  effects 
rather  than  causes,  or  each,  as  being  at  once  the  result  and  the 
instrument,  the  significant  development,  and  the  evolving 
method  of  the  National  Spirit. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Anthology  of  a  great  historical  peo- 
ple, becomes  an  object  of  no  secondary  importance  ;  it  is  seen 
to  be  a  key,  wherewith  to  unlock  the  most  recondite  secrets  of 
their  life ;  a  clue,  whereby  we  may  unravel  the  most  complex 
of  the  spiritual  agencies,  by  which  their  existence  and  destiny 
were  determined  ;  it  becomes  the  exponent  of  their  manners,  the 
interpreter  of  their  laws,  the  symbol  of  their  philosophy,  and 
illuminated  by,  and  illuminating  these,  may  afford  us  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  process  by  which  their  greatness  was 
achieved,  and  of  that  by  which  their  ruin  was  finally  effected. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  until  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  as  a  separate  people,  was  about  to  be  closed  —  that  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  last  Seleucus —  did  Meleager,  the  Syrian, 
appear,  to  collect  into  bis  famous  Garland  the  scattered  and 
then  perishing  flowers  of  the  Minor  Greek  Poetry. 

The  finest,  perhaps,  of  these  celebrated  epigrams,  were  com- 
posed by  Meleager  himself,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  impres- 
sible and  sympathetic  genius  that  first  conceived  the  beautiful 
idea  of  the  Anthology  —  the  Flower-collection.  How  appropri- 
ate, and  how  beautiful  a  word ! 

The  most  interesting  of  the  collections,  made  subsequently  to 
the  death  of  Meleager,  is  that  of  Agathias,  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  compositions  of  this  poet,  and  those  of  his  friend  Paul,  the 
Silentiary,  —  inferior  to  those  of  the  earlier  poets,  but  not  desti- 
tute of  spirit  and  elegance  —  mark,  we  think,  an  epoch. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  Constantinus  Cephalus, 
the  friend  and  relative  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  philosopher, 
for  we  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  all  the  Anthologies,  of 
which  he  made  in  the  tenth  century,  a  complete  collection,  the 
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same  that  was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  by  Salmasias,  and 
became  the  basis  of  that  which  we  now  possess. 

The  modern  editions  best  known  to  us,  are  those  of  Brunck  ; 
of  Jacobs,  illustrated  by  copious  and  valuable  notes ;  and  of 
De  Bosch,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  versions  of  Grotios. 

More  nearly  within  the  means  of  most  American  students,  is 
the  homely  German  edition,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  contains  merely  the  text,  which 
is  tolerably  correct,  and  an  Index  Poetarum,  which  is  sadly  the 
reverse.  The  editor,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  not  very  proud 
of  his  performance,  for  his  name  is  not  prefixed.  A  few  of  the 
epigrams  are  among  the  poetical  selections  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Graeca  Majora,  and  of  course  within  the  reach  of  all 
students  ;  but  as  those  selections  are  few,  and  copies  of  the  com- 
plete Anthology  in  this  country  scarce,  we  shall,  in  most  in- 
stances, prefix  to  our  translations  the  Greek  text. 

When  we  apply  the  word  epigram  to  the  poetic  flowers  of 
the  Anthology,  we  must  ask  the  English  reader  to  divest 
himself  entirely  of  the  associations  commonly  connected  with 
that  term.  In  its  primitive  meaning,  it  corresponded  exactly 
with  our  Anglo-Latin  word  inscription,  and  was  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  sentence,  a  prayer  it  might  be,  or  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude,  written  vpon  the  gifts  which  they  were  used  to  place  in 
the  temples  of  the  Gods.  As,  for  example,  the  following,  by 
Simonides,  of  Ceos,  are  epigrams  in  this  primitive  sense  of  the 
word. 

On  votive  Arrows  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

Td£a  ruit  Tcro\(poto  Ttiravptva  Saxpv6evros 

vrfoi  'A.6rivairii  xtirai  virtopSQia, 
roXXaci  <Jij  erov6evra  Kara  k\6vov  iv  Sat  Quruv 

Utfurdv  lmrofia%(iiv  alftari  Xovffapcva. 

These  arrows  now  from  war,  the  tearful,  resting, 

Within  Minerva's  fane,  are  over-rooPd ; 
Erst,  in  the  groaning  rout  of  men  contesting, 

With  blood  of  Persian  horsemen  bathed  oft. 

On  a  Spear  placed  against  a  column,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

Ovrtt)  to i  fti\ia  raraa  won  Ktova  paxpov 

yco,  Hayofifaia  Zij*l  ptvovv'  lepa. 
Ij6*n  yap  xaXffdff  rt  ytpwv^  airfi  rt  rlrpvcat 

irwvh  KpaSatvofitva  itittp  iv  iroXfyia). 

Thus  !  —  long  Ash-spear !  this  column  tall  adorn, 

And  sacred  to  Oracular  Jove  remain  ! 
Thy  brass  is  old,  and  thou,  so  close  in  grain, 

With  brandishing  in  battle  fierce,  art  worn. 
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From  these,  the  word  was  extended  to  sepulchral  and  all  other 
inscriptions  ;  and  at  length,  to  all  short  and  perfect  poems  — 
perfect  in  the  sense  of  entire,  and  as  opposed  to  fragments.  The 
Greek  epigrams  are  wonderfully  diversified  in  their  subjects ; 
they  are  religious,  dedicatory,  commemorative,  epicedian,  ama- 
tory, convivial,  didactic,  and  sometimes  satirical  and  senten- 
tious ;  in  this  respect,  differing  quite  from  the  English  epigram, 
which  in  fact  is  commonly  a  lampoon,  and  always  involves  a 
conceit  Nor  are  they  less  various  in  style,  than  in  subject. 
We  speak  of  them  as  simple  or  elegant,  lively  or  pathetic,  sweet 
or  sublime.  An  English  epigram,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  never 
rises  above  the  pithy  in  sentiment,  so  it  never  rises  above  the 
neat  in  expression. 

The  poets,  of  whose  works  specimens  are  preserved  in  the 
Anthology,  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  occupying 
a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  jears;  from  the  age  of  the 
not  inglorious  tyrannies,  when  Simonides  struck  from  the  yet 
firm  and  elastic  chords  of  the  Grecian  lyre  tones  clear  and 
thrilling  as  ever  aroused  the  soul  of  patriotism  ;  till  amidst  the 
declensions  of  the  lower  Empire,  the  unstrung  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted instrument  returned,  to  the  touch  of  Agathias,  but  a  "  fee- 
ble tinkling.9'  We  shall  present,  in  this  paper,  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  fragments  and  epigrams,  from  the  earlier  poets. 
Into  the  three  following  eras,  the  lyrical  poetry  is  naturally 
classified :  the  era  of  the  democracies,  the  era  of  the  Grseco- 
Macedonian  Empires,  and  the  era  of  the  Roman  domination  :  — 
the  age  when  Greece  was  limited  and  combatant,  the  age  when 
she  was  diffused  and  dominant,  the  age  when  she  was  con-fused 
and  tubjicwit.  But  this  poetry,  though  threefold,  is  yet  one. 
The  idea  which  constitutes  its  unity,  is  that  of  man's  personali-  , 
ty.  It  is  this  which,  as  Cousin  has  demonstrated,  is  the  repre- 
sentative idea  of  Greece ;  the  idea  of  which,  the  entire  Greek 
civilization  is  the  sole  complete  symbol.  It  is  the  principle  of 
independence  and  self-reliance,  of  boastfulness  and  self-glorying. 
In  its  beginning,  it  was,  of  necessity,  evolved  by  opposition  — 
an  opposition,  which  it  found  in  the  self-absorbing  and  imper- 
sonal absolute,  as  manifested  in  the  Persian  Despotism.  Array 
against  each  other  a  Greek  and  a  Persian  army,  and  you  see 
this  at  once.  Each  Persian  confides  in  the  whole,  and  fixes  his 
gaze  upon  the  Royal  Standard  ;  each  Greek  confides  in  himself, 
and  fights  for  his  own  good  shield.  Each  mentions  the  name 
of  his  God ;  but  the  Persian,  with  humble  subjection,  the  Greek 
with  haughty  sympathy ;  he  believes  in  Hercules,  but  on  that 
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account,  only  depends  the  more  on  himself.  As  an  instance  of 
this  spirit  manifested  in  poetry,  take  the  following  inscription  by 
Simonides,  for  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  Liberator. 

Torik  wod'  "EXXarc;  fopy  x<pd* ,  If  yw  *  Af>ij©f, 

Tltpeas  't^tXaaorrcf,  iXtvflcpor  'EXXaiJt  roa^or 
'ifytxrarro  Acd;  0u)fidv  'EXcvOcp  fov. 

When  Greeks  — on  strength  of  hand,  on  arms  with  which  they 


On  resolute  endurance  of  the  soul,  relying — 
The  Persians  had  expelled ;  they  this  —  Greece  free,  so  glori- 
fying— 

An  altar  did  erect  to  Liberating  Jove. 

Here  the  principle,  excited  by  a  recent  contest,  and  rendered 
intense  by  a  present  triumph,  is  manifested  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distinctness ;  but  though  less  apparent  in  the  outward  form, 
it  is  not  less  truly  the  vivifying  soul  of  the  other  lyrical  manifes- 
tations of  what  was,  indeed.  Greece.  For  example,  in  the  ele- 
gy. It  is  disputed  among  scholars,  whether  Simonides  or  some 
preceding  poet  invented  the  elegy ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  other,  invented  the  elegiac  Spirit.  Of  this,  the 
transcendent  origin  is  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  individuals. 
Take  any  sepulchral  inspiration  —  take  the  simplest  of  all,  the 
following,  by  Simonides  :  — 

J^ifia  r6Se  HxivQripi  Tarty  ividrftct  6 avow i. 

This  mound  o'er  Spinther,  dead,  his  father  piled. 

To  us,  this  is  affecting  —  for  brief  as  it  is,  it  is  weighty  with  the 
immense  interests,  —  calm  as  it  is,  it  is  warm  with  the  ten de rest 
affections  of  humanity.  But  what  makes  it  so  ?  It  is  our  sense 
of  the  great  worth  of  a  human  being.  The  poet  who  wrote, 
the  people  who  were  moved  by  it,  must  have  felt  the  same.  You 
do  not  feel  this?  The  inscription  itself  seems  to  you  mea- 
gre f  Its  simplicity  not  affecting,  perchance  affected  ?  We  beg 
you  to  follow  us,  while  we  further  consider  the  character  and 
,  genius  of  Simonides,  and  perhaps  you  will  perceive  reasons 
for  pronouncing  a  different  verdict.  The  fine  stanza  in  which 
Wordsworth  has  spoken  of  him,  will  aptly  introduce,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  measure,  authenticate,  what  we  have  briefly  to 
say,  concerning  this  "  highest,  wisest,  purest  spirit  of  antiquity." 


strove, 


O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
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What  rapture !  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

Siraonides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes,  the  most  illustrious  of  three 
poets  so  named,  was  born  at  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
nearest  to  Attica,  about  558,  B.  C,  and  died  at  Syracuse,  about 
467,  B.  C,  aged  90  years,  retaining,  it  is  said,  to  the  last,  the 
extraordinary  faculties  of  his  mind,  unimpaired  by  age.  He 
was  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  Pittacus,  of  Mitylene, 
Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta, 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Aleuades, 
Prince  of  Thessaly.  He  saw  the  war  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Platsea,  and  Salamis,  were  cel- 
ebrated by  him  in  verse,  that  thrilled  the  heart  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  he  invented  the  elegy,  and  artifical  memory  ; 
that  he  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  an  eighth 
string  to  the  lyre.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  poems  for  money, 
and  on  this  account,  was  accused  of  avarice,  a  charge  of  which  all 
authors  should  acquit  him.  With  acute  sensuous  perceptions 
be  was  yet  moderately  influenced  by  the  sensual  propensities, 
and  love,  in  the  Greek  sense,  was  never  the  theme  of  his  poetry  ; 
but  that  be  possessed  tenderness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  soul, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  With  the  evidence  of  such  qualities, 
his  works  are  imbued.  The  characteristic  traits  of  what  is  ex- 
tant of  these  are,  —  in  the  thought,  that  union  of  depth  and 
distinctness,  which  results  from  what  Coleridge,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  capital  indication  of  genius,  called  subtilty ;  —  and  in  the 
expression,  a  simplicity  that,  according  to  the  subject,  is  either 
tender  or  sublime,  but  always  affecting* 

We  proceed  to  vindicate  these  remarks,  by  the  citation  and 
analysis  of  several  fragments,  illustrated  by  numerous  versions. 
The  following  is  part  of  a  hymn  : 

On  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylce. 

Toiv  cw  8sppoir6\atf  davotrrm 

EvjtXiJ);  flip  a  rvj(a1  xaXds  <T  b  xirpoSj 

Hwpds  3*  d  rafof,  rpd  %oCiv  it  jiraorif, 

'O  J'  oJktos  txaivos. 

'JfarTafioy  it  t6io$tov 

06r*  sipcos        i  irayiapurop 

'  Apavpucrti  X9^90ii  'a*ip&*  oya$<ap, 

'O  ii  <nj*Jf  oiKtrap 

l&viotCap  EXXuJoj  £i\aro. 

'M.aprvpci  it  AeuvtJa?, 

'O  Erdpraj  0affi\tvs,  dptrat  plyav  XeXotwwj 

Ktfoycor,  dipaip  rt  k\Iq{. 
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Line  for  line  as  in  the  original.  Wilton.* 
Of  those  that  died  at  Thermopylae, 
Very  glorious  is  the  fortune,  renowned  too  is  tlie  fate, 
An  altar  is  their  tomb,  for  libations  (they  have)  the  remembrance 
of  men, 

And  the  lamentation  (for  them  is  their  J  eulogium. 

Such  a  funeral  as  this 

Neither  mouldincss,  nor  all-subduing 

Time,  shall  efface,  —  ( the  funeral)  of  brave  men. 

This  sacred  enclosure  of  the  servants 

Of  Greece,  hath  won  for  itself  great  glory. 

This  testifies  Leonidas 

Sparta's  King,  in  that  he  hath  left  for  himself  the  great 
Adornment,  and  ever-flowing  renown  of  valiant  deeds. 

R.  —  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

In  dark  Thermopylae,  they  lie. 
Oh  death  of  glory,  there  to  die ! 
Their  tomb,  an  altar  is,  their  name, 
A  mighty  heritage  of  fame  : 
Their  dirge  is  triumph  —  cankering  rust 
And  time,  that  turneth  all  to  dust, 
That  tomb  shall  never  waste  nor  hide,  — 
The  tomb  of  warriors,  true  and  tried. 
The  full-voiced  praise  of  Greece  around 
Lies  buried  in  that  sacred  mound ; 
Where  Sparta's  King,  Leonidas, 
In  death,  eternal  glory  has. 

London  and  Westminster  Review. 
Of  those  who  at  Thermopylae  were  slain, 
Glorious  the  doom,  and  beautiful  the  lot ; 
Their  tomb  an  altar ;  men  from  tears  refrain 
To  honor  them,  and  praise,  but  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre,  nor  drear  decay 

Nor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste  ;  this  right  have  they. 
Within  their  grave,  the  homebred  glory 
Of  Greece  is  laid  ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 
A  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  lives. 

No.  I.t 
The  fallen  at  Thermopylae, 
Glorious  their  fortune !  sweet  their  fall ! 

*  The  nature  of  the  discussions  in  this  article,  obliges  us  to  quote,  contrary  to 
usage,  from  periodicals. 

t  We  have  found  it  convenient  to  denote  our  own  translations,  by  Roman 
Numerals. 
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An  alter  is  their  tomb ;  and  shall 
Remembrance  for  libations  be ; 
And  for  lamenlings,  eulogy. 
Brave  men  !  such  burial  as  theirs 
Decay,  nor  time,  that  all  subdue. 
Shall  e'er  efface ;  those  servants  true 
Of  Greece  !  this  tomb,  their  glory  shares. 
Bear  witness,  Sparta's  martyred  King, 
Leonidas,  who  ever  wears 
The  wreath  of  fame,  such  virtues  bring. 


Of  those  who  died  at  Thermopylae, 
Both  glorious  is  the  lot,  and  beautiful  the  fall ! 

An  altar  is  their  tomb  ;  for  pourings,  shall 

Remembrance,  and  for  waihngs,  praises  be* 

And  an  entombment  such  as  this,  hath  been 

Nor  mouldiness,  nor,  who  doth  all  subdue, 

Shall  Time  —  efface ;  —  the  entombment  of  brave  men  ! 

And  the  sepulchre  of  her  servants  too, 

The  honoring  thoughts  of  Greece,  for  'tself  hath  won. 

And  testifies  Leonidas  the  same, 

The  Spartan  King,  t'  himself  of  brave  deeds  done 
Leaving  the  adornment  great,  the  ever-flowing  fame. 

Of  those  in  Thermopylae,  that  died 

Both  glorious  is  the  fortune^  and  beautiful  is  the  fall. 

K«xaf,  beautiful ;  not  "  renowned,"  as  Wilson  has  it.  n*tp«< 
fall;  from  *««r«,  not  "  fate,"  as  Wilson  renders  it,  nor  "  lot,"  as 
the  L.  and  W.  Reviewer ;  there  is  in  the  original,  a  twofold 
antithesis,  indicated  by  it.  "  Glorious,"  i.  e.  in  the  opinion 
of  men ;  "  beautiful/'  i.  e.,  in  itself,  inherently.  "  Fortune," 
i.  e.  their  death  as  happening  to  them ;  "  fall,"  i.  e.  their  death 
in  itself,  and  considered  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place.  "  R«'s"  version  of  these  two  lines,  is  as 
unlike  the  original  as  possible*  "  Dark"  is  gratuitous ;  "they 
lie,"  superfluous ;  and  "  Oh  death  of  glory !  there  to  die !"  but 
half  of  what  Simonides  said  and  meant. 

No.  I.  gives  all  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  but  in  a  form  less  for- 
cible than  his  ;  and  "  sweet"  is  not  quite  the  sense  of  «aA*.  No. 
IL  is  strictly  literal. 

An  altar  their  tomb  ;  for  libations?  remembrance  ; 
And  the  trailing  (for  them  J  is  praise. 

*  For  x?**vi  li^ally  Motions,  but  met  funeral  rites.  Brodceua  baa  jonSr,  chil- 
dren; and  for  ofrrof,  wailing, — oItoj,  death : — when  the  passage  would  read — 
An  altar  is  their  tomb ;  for  offspring i  they  have  remembrance, 
And  their  death  is  their  eulogium. 
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We  all  remember  the  sacred  simile  —  "  We  mast  needs  die, 
and  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gath- 
ered up."  To  the  imaginative  Greek,  the  libation,  as  a  funeral 
rite,  was  the  symbol  of  human  life,  spilt,  and  irrecoverably  lost 
To  him,  therefore,  the  expression  —  "  for  libations,  shall  be  re- 
membrance19—  was  the  most  forcible  that  could  be  conceived; 
not  from  the  resemblance,  but  from  the  intense  opposition  be- 
tween the  idea  symbolized  by  the  rite,  and  that  of  the  shadowy 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  which  exhibited  to  them  its  liveliest 
and  most  cherished  aspect,  under  the  form  of  posthumous  fame. 
R.'s  version  of  this  line  is  very  bad  ;  u  Their  name,  a  mighty 
heritage  of  fame,"  is  senseless  verbiage.  The  L.  and  W.  Re- 
viewer misconceives  the  Greek ;  "  men  from  tears  refrain  to 
honor  them,"  is  not  in  Simonides.  In  the  next  line,  the  Review* 
er  is  very  happy  —  "men  praise,  but  mourn  them  not,"  is  the 
sense  to  a  nicety.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  faithful  to  the  Greek,  but 
No.  II.  most  so.  "  Libations,"  being  Anglo-Latin,  is  less  forci- 
ble than  "  pourings,"  which,  like  x0*9  of  which  it  is  the  English 
synonym,  is  a  verbal  picture  of  the  act. 

An  entombment,  such  as  this, 

Neither  mouldiness,  nor  the  all-subduer, 

Shall  efface,  time  ;  —  of  brave  men  ! 

Entombing,  not  a  tomb.  R.  says  "  tomb ;"  the  Reviewer, 
"  sepulchre."  Both  are  wrong.  "  This  right  have  they,"  by 
the  last,  is  bad ;  but  decay,  roust  needs  have  a  rhyme.  No.  I. 
is  good  ;  No.  II.  seems  to  us  perfect,  preserving  both  the  senti- 
mept  and  the  form  of  the  original. 

This  sepulchre  of  her  servants,  also, 

The  honoring  thoughts  of  Greece,  hath-won-for-itself. 

Of  these  two  lines,  the  renderings  are  very  diverse.  Wilson, 
whb  is  followed  by  us  in  No.  I.,  severs  from  EAXoA*,  and 

construes  it,  "  great  glory  ;"  which  is  in  the  lexicons,  but  is 
not  the  primitive  and  etymological  meaning.  R.  says,  "  the 
full-voiced  praise  of  Greece,"  which  is  better,  but  still  wide  of 
the  mark  ;  and  absurdly,  he  buries  it  in  the  "  sacred  mound." 
The  Reviewer  says,  "  homebred  glory  of  Greece,"  which  is 
ridiculous. 

And  bears  witness  to  this  Leonidas, 

Sparta's  King,  in  that  of  valor,  he  hath  left  himself  the  great 
Adornment,  and  the  ever-flowing  renown. 

In  these  lines  is  the  chief  difficulty  of  well  translating  this 
sense-fraught  and  simply  worded  fragment    Wilson's  version 
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*  of  them,  from  which  oar  prose  is  altered,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
order,  is  perfect.  R.  puts  the  original  to  death  on  a  Procrus- 
tean bed,  by  curtailment.  So  does  the  Reviewer,  whose  last 
line,  moreover,  is  sheer  nonsense.  No.  I.  paraphrases  them,  and 
No.  II.  attempts  to  translate  them  literally,  and  is  successful, 
though  not  without  a  certain  stiffness.  "  More  mournful  than 
the  tears  of  Simonides,"  Wilson  quotes  from  Catullus.  But 
this  hymn  is  not  mournful;  this  dirge  is  a  triumph ;  and  the 
heroes  envied,  not  lamented,  who  greatly  dying  for  their  country, 
by  that  death  became  conquerors  of  forgetfulness.  Of  the  epi- 
grams, attributed  to  Simonides,  the  greater  part  are  elegiac, 
and  of  the  elegies,  the  greater  part  are  on  those  who  fell  in  the 
Persian  war.  Universally  known  is  the  inscription  on  the  Altar- 
tomb  of  the  three  hundred.  It  has  been  translated  times  without 
number  ;  and  by  illustrious  translators,  Cicero  standing  at  their 
head. 

rQ  £«<V'  &yyti\ov  AcuctSaipoviotf  Srt  rgfo 
KslpcOa,  rdis  Kcivuv  firjpaat  xtiOdpcpot. 

Translation,    W.  L.  Bowles. 

Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  who  passest  by, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie. 

To  this,  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  adding  an  epigram,  in 
praise  of  certain  women  of  Corinth,  to  whose  prevailing  inter- 
cessions with  Venus,  the  safety  of  that  Citadel  of  Greece  was 
attributed.  , 

AW*  ixtp  'EXXuvw  rt  isal  nOvpaxuv  vo\irjTu>v 

IvraBcv  Ivfapttat  Ktnrpufc  Saip6viat : 
vi  yfy  To%o<p6poiet*  Ififjaaro  JT  '  A^podtrc 

Mi t6o if  'EW&vov  OKp6xo\iv  xpoiopev. 

No.  III. 

Literally  line  for  line,  as  in  the  original. 

These  for  the  Greeks,  and  for  their  fair-fighting  townsmen^ 

Stood  praying  to  Cypris  —  heavenly  {women,) 

For  not  to  archers  (i.  e.  to  those  fighting  with  cowardly  weapons,) 

did  divine  Aphrodite  plan, 
(Namely)  to  the  Medes,  to  betray  the  citadel  of  Greece. 

London  and  Westminster  Review. 

For  Greece,  and  most  to  aid  their  townsmen  bold, 
These  women,  much  the  Cyprian  power  besought: 
Great  Aphrodite  loved  this  noblest  hold 
Of  Greece,  for  it  against  the  Medians  fought 
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No.  TV. 

For  Greece,  and  for  their  townsmen  fair  in  fight, 

These  maids  divine,  to  Cypris  stood  to  pray ; 

For  not  to  archer  Medes,  aid  Aphrodite 

Devise  the  Grecian  fortress  to  betray. 
The  Reviewer  misses  the  point  of  the  epigram,  and  his  ver- 
sion is  quite  laughable.  The  force  of  the  original,  depends  on 
the  contrast  between  the  fair-fighting  Greeks,  and  the  Archer 
Medes ;  yet  the  Reviewer  seems  not  to  have  observed  this,  and 
with  an  amusing  unconsciousness  of  the  absurdity,  he  omits  the 
"  archers"  altogether.  There  appears  to  be  one,  and  perhaps 
two,  double  meanings  in  the  word  i^aa™,  but  these  defy  transla- 
tion. The  epigram  is  apparently  founded  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Medes,  in  an  intrigue  to  gain  possession  of  Corinth,  by  the  se- 
duction of  some  female  inhabitant. 

Majestic,  in  the  fragment  concerning  the  fallen  at  Thermo- 
pylae, is  the  nakedness  of  thoughts  by  words,  as  if  unclothed ; 
majestic,  but  severe.  Sublime,  that  brief  inscription  on  the 
Altar-tomb,  and  sternly  characteristic  of  those  in  whose  mouths 
it  is  placed,  —  the  Laconian  heroes;  sublime,  but  haughty. 
Not  in  these,  nor  in  such  as  these,  is  breathed  the  true  genius  of 
Simonides,  the  tender-hearted  and  the  pure.  But  now  we  listen 
to  a  different  strain.  It  is  not  the  exulting  song  of  a  nation 
freed,  shouting  its  joy  at  the  grave  of  the  deliverers ;  nor  yet 
the  hollow  tones  of  the  heroic  shades,  proud  even  in  death.  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  woman,  and  a  mother,  in  her  sorrow.  The 
lament  of  Dana6  is  sweeter  than  that  other  fragment,  and  that 
epitaph,  because  it  is  sadder;  and  it  is  higher  too,  in  sentiment, 
because  it  is  humbler  in  spirit  than  those.  It  accordingly  has 
ever  been  considered  the  master-piece  of  what  remains  to  us  of 
the  poet's  works.  As  such,  we  shall  treat  of  it  somewhat  at 
length.  Wilson,  in  the  admirable  articles  on  the  Greek  An- 
thology in  Blackwood,  gave  no  fewer  than  fifteen  versions ;  four 
Latin,  eleven  English.  Of  these,  we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages 
all  the  Latin,  and  four  of  the  English  versions,  viz. :  those  of 
Wilson,  (Christopher  North,)  J.  Walton,  Bryant,  and  W.  Hay. 
To  these,  we  shall  add  a  version  from  the  London  and  West- 
minster Review,  already  quoted,  and  one  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  which  is  rather  curious. 

We  give  the  Latin  versions  as  a  stimulant  to  emulation,  and 
as  a  guide  to  the  emulous.  We  invite  particular  attention  to 
the  version  of  F.  T.  Price,  and  the  imitation  (Wilson  calls  it 
"  a  tender  transfusion'')  by  Bishop  Markham.    Latin  composi- 
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tion  is  not  a  frivolous  accomplishment — they  are  frivolous 
scholars  who  think  it  such  —  but  in  America  it  is  too  much 
neglected. 

Dana6  was  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos ;  and  by 
her  father  was  shut  up  in  a  brazen  tower,  because  the  oracle 
had  declared  that  his  daughter's  son  should  put  him  to  death. 
She  became  pregnant  notwithstanding  by  "  Jupiter  of  the  Gol- 
den Shower and  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  was  by  her 
father's  order,  put  with  her  infant  into  a  chest,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  chest  was  found  by  fishermen ;  the  mother  and 
child  saved ;  and  the  latter  having  grown  up,  killed  his  grand- 
father, and  so  fulfilled  the  oracle. 


'Ore  \apvtuu  iv  SaiddX(<f  ivcfiot 
Hpi/it  xv(<t)¥t  KivyflZiva  rt  Xipva 
Acf/tart  fjpiirtv,  dvi'  aitdvrotvt 
TLapttSts,  ap<pt  rt  Thpcti  0a\s 
QMXav  xtpa,  tlxtv  rt'    u  rcicos, 
Olov  l%<a  rSvov'    <rd  <T  dwreFf,  yaXadtivw  r1 
Hropt  Kvwaaeis  iv  drtpxti  Swpari, 
XaXjrcoytfp^b)  3t}  vvKri\apxtTt 
Kvayeco  re  Sv6<p<*)'    rv  &  dv\lav 
'YxepBe  rchv  tedpav  fiaBsiav 
UapidvTOi  icvparos  Ovk  dX5y«tf , 
0«<T  avifiov  $$6yy<tiv}  xop<f>vptq 
~K.tlpevos.iv  xAavfJt,  xp6«r(oxov  ko\ov' 
El  61  roc  ieiviv  royt  Setvdv  ifv, 
Kai  Ktv  ipwv  faparuv  \exrov 
*XxeT^es  ovas,  xiXopat,  elie  0p(<pos, 
EuJ£ra>  it  xovroe,  IvStrdi  ip.tr pov  *axoV 
fAaratoflovXia  Si  rcj  favetq, 
Zed  xartp,  U  vio'    A*  rt  OapcaXiov 
Ear  of,  lv%opai  Tt%v6<pt  Micas  poi' 


Nocte  sub  obsuro,  verrentibus  aequora  ventis, 
Quum  brevis  immensa  cymba  nataret  aqua, 
Multa  gemens  Dana&  subjecit  brachia  nato, 
Et  tenerae  lachrymis  immaduere  genaB 
Tu  tamen  ut  dulci,  dixit,  pulchetrime,  somno, 
Obrutus,  et  metuens  tristia  nulla,  jaces. 
Quamvis,  heu  quales  cunas  tibi  concutit  unda, 
Praebet  et  incertam  pallida  luna  facem. 
Et  vehemens  flavos  everberat  unda  capilloe, 
Et  prope,  subsultans,  irrigat  ora  liquor. 
Nate,  meam  sentis  vocem  1  Nil  cernis  et  audis, 
Toque  premunt  placidi  vincula  blanda  dei, 
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Nec  mihi  purpureis  eftundis  blaesa  labellis 
Murroura,  nec  natos  confugis  usque  sinus. 
Care,  quiesce,  puer,  saevique  quiescite  fluctus, 
Et  mea  qui  pubas  cord  a,  quiesce,  dolor. 
Cresce  puer;  matris  cari  atque  ulciscere  luctus, 
Tuque  tuos  saltern  protege  summe  Tonans. 

William  Marhham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

His  conatibus  occupata,  ocellos 

Guttis  lucidulis  ad  hue  madentes 

Convertit,  puerum  sopore  vinctum 

Qua  nutrix  placido  sinu  fovebat : 

"  Dormis !"  inquit,  "  O  miselle,  nec  te 

Vultus  exanimes  silentiumque 

Per  longa  atria  coramovent,  nec  ullo 

FYatrum  tangeris  aut  raeo  dolore ; 

Nec  sentis  patre  destitutus  illo, 

Qui  gestans  genibusque  brachiove, 

Aut  formanslepidam  tuam  loquelam, 

Tecum  mille  modis  ineptiebat. 

Tu  dormis,  volitantque  qui  solebant 

Risus  in  roseis  tuis  labellis. 

Dorrai,  parvule !  nec  mali  dolores, 

Qui  matrem  crucian t  tuae  quietis 

Rumpant  somnia.    Quando,  quando,  tales 

Redibunt  oculis  meis  sopores  I" 

Robert  Smith. 
Ventus  quum  fremeret,  superque  cymbam 
Horrentis  furor  imroineret  undae, 
Non  siccis  Danae  genis,  puellum 
Circurafusa  suum ;  "  Miselle,"  dixit, 
"  O  quae  sustineo  !  sopore  dulci 
Dum  tu  solveris,  insciaque  dormis 
Securus  requie  ;  neque  has  per  undas 
Illaetabile,  luce  sub  maligna, 
Formidas  iter,  impetumque  fluctus 
Supra  cesariem  tuam  profundam 
Nil  curas  salientis,  ipse  molli 
Porrectus  tunica,  venustas  in  fans ; 
Nec  venti  fremitum.    Sed,  O  miselle, 
Si  mecum  poteras  dolore,  saltern 
Junxisses  lachrymas  meis  querelis. 
Dofmi  care  puer !  gravesque  fluctus, 
Dormite  !  O  utinam  mei  dolores 
Dormirent  annul !" 
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F.  T.  Price — A  Contributor  in  Blackwood. 

Cum  rabidi  fremueTe  noti,  fluctusque  mere, 
Praecipitem  tenuit  per  mare  cista  viam. 
Turn  dixit  Danag,  complect  ens  Persea,  malis 
Non  siccis,  tremula,  matris  amore,  manu  :  * 
44  O  puer !  O  quantos  mihi  sor8  tolerare  dolores  ! 
At  te  securem  te  sopor  almus  habet. 
Qualia  praebet  Avus  nescis  cunabula,  somno 
Vinctus,  dum  mea  dat  lactea  mamma  torum. 
Caeci  per  noctem  dum  splendet  luna  sedemus, 
Arcet  euim  radios  aere  ligata  domus. 
FJumina  non  tttfo  tibi  praetereuntia  curse 
Nec  super  intactas  quae  ruit  unda  comas. 
Nil  tibi  purpurea  nil  curae  in  veste  jacenti 
Ventorura  voces  iraque,  care  puer. 
Si  vero  dolor  iste  tibi  dolor  esset,  et  aures 
Exigua  biberent  haec  mea  verba  tuae. 
•  Care  puer,  dormi,  jubeo ;  mare  dormiat  oto, 
Dormiat  immensum,  ne  sit  inane,  malum. 
Consilium  hoc  frustrare,  Pater,  votumque  quod  audax 
Yindicet  ut  posthac  da  mala  nostra  puer  V* 

The  delight  with  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  these  elegant 
versions,  will  be  shared  by  those  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  them  with  attention,  and  to  compare  thetn  with  the  ori- 
ginal. Of  the  four,  Wilson  preferred  Price;  we  rather  favour 
Smith  on  account  of  his  versification,  which  seems  to  us  very, 
very  melodious.  Not  so,  we  fear,  are  Price's  hexameters,  be- 
sides that  these  are'  as  hexameters  less  suited  to  a  subject  so 
simple .  in  its  pathos.  The  last  objection  holds  good  against 
Jortin's  version,  in  reference  to  which  indeed  it  was  first  started 
by  Tytler.  Price's  version  again  is  the  most  literal  of  all. 
Mark  ham's  felicitous  imitation  is  a  fragment  from  a  poem  which 
we  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  which,  says  Wilson, 
"  paints  a  great  princess  taking  leave  of  an  affectionate  husband 
on  bis  death-bed,  and  endeavoring  afterwards  to  comfort  her 
inconsolable  family  by  these  affecting  strains."  So  much  for 
the  Latinists ;  let  us  now  examine  the  English  translations. 

Literally  line  for  line,  Wilson. 

When  on  the  curiously-framed  ark  the  wind 

Blowing  roared,  and  the  agitated  ocean 

Overwhelmed  (Danae)  with  dread  —  with  not  unmoistened 

Cheeks,  around  Perseus  she  cast 

Her  tender  hand,  and  said :  oh !  child, 
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What  suffering  is  mine ;  but  thou  sleepest  sweetly,  and  on  a  milky 

Breast  thou  slumberest  deeply  in  a  pleasureless  abode, 

Secured  with  nails  of  brass,  and  during  the  moonshine 

( Thou  art)  in  gloomy  darkness  : — but  thou  over  thy  dry 

Peep  hair,  heedest  not  the  wave  passing  by 

Nor  the  voices  of  the  wind,  in  (thy)  purple 

Little  cloak  lying  —  beautiful  countenance ! 

But  if  verily  to  thee  this  calamity  were  a  calamity, 

Thou  indeed  hadst  to  my  words  thy  little 

Ear  applied,  —  but  sleep  on,  I  charge  thee,  my  child; 

Let  the  sea  too  sleep,  and  sleep  my  immeasurable  evils. 

A  foolish  device  may  this  appear 

Oh !  Father  Jupiter,  by  thy  means,  and  what  is  indeed  a  daring 
Expression,  I  pray  for  vengeance  for  myself  by  means  of  this  my 
child. 

Joseph  Warton — Master  of  Winchester. 

When  the  raging  sea  began  to  roari  and  the  waves  to  beat  so 
violently  on  the  chest  as  to  threaten  to  overset  it,  Danae  threw 
her  arm  fondly  around  Perseus,  and  said,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks,  "O  my  son,  what  sorrows  do  I  undergo  1 
But  thou  art  wrapt  in  a  deep  slumber ;  thou  sleepest  soundly 
like  a  sucking  child,  in  this  joyless  habitation,  in  this  dark  and 
dreadful  night  lighted  only  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  moon! 
Covered  with  thy  purple  mantle,  thou  regardest  not  the  waves 
that  dash  around  thee,  nor  the  whistling  of  the  winds !  Oh 
thou  beauteous  babe,  if  thou  wert  sensible  of  this  calamity,  thou 
wouldst  lend  thy  tender  ears  to  my  complaints.  Sleep  on,  I 
beseech  thee,  oh  my  child !  sleep  with  him,  O  ye  billows !  and 
sleep  likewise  my  distress." 

William  Oullen  Bryant 

The  night  winds  howled  —  the  billows  dashed 

Against  the  tossing  chest ; 
And  Danae  to  her  broken  heart 

Her  slumbering  infant  prest. 

My  little  child,  in  tears  she  said  — 

To  wake  and  weep  is  mine, 
But  thou  canst  sleep  —  thou  dost  not  know 

Thy  mother's  lot  and  thine. 

The  moon  is  up,  the  moonbeams  smile  — 

They  tremble  on  the  main ; 
But  dark,  within  my  floating  cell, 

To  me  they  smile  in  vain. 
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Thy  folded  mantle  wraps  thee  warm, 
Thy  clustering  locks  are  dry, 

Thou  dost  not  hear  the  shrieking  gust, 
Nor  breakers  booming  high. 


As  o'er  thy  sweet  unconscious  face 

A  mournful  watch  I  keep, 
I  think,  did'st  thou  but  know  thy  fate, 

How  thou  would'st  also  weep.  , 

Yet,  dear  one,  sleep,  and  sleep,  ye  winds 

That  vex  the  restless  brine  — 
When  shall  these  eyes,  my  babe,  be  sealed 

As  peacefully  as  thine. 

London  and  Westminster  Review. 

And  when  upon  the  graven  coffer  fell 
The  wind,  and  dashed  the  watery  swell, 
With  wetted  cheeks  she  sank  in  mickle  fear, 

And  her  hand  on  Perseus  pressed, 
And  said,  "  my  child,  what  grief  is  here  f 

But  thou  upon  my  milky  breast, 
In  this  mournful  brass-bound  ark, 

Takest  thus  thy  quiet  rest, 
'Mid  the  lamp-illumined  dark. 
Nor  the  waves  that  ripple  past, 

O'er  thy  long  unmoistened  hair, 
Heedest  thou,  nor  voiceful  blast, 

In  thy  purple  garment  laid,  thou  a  face  so  fair. 
But  if  this  pam  to  thee  were  pain, 
Thine  ear  had  heard  my  voice  complain ; 

Rest  thou  my  child  in  sleep, 

And  still  may  rest  the  deep, 

And  rest  my  boundless  wo. 
And  soon  O !  Father  Jove,  from  thee 

May  help  be  sent  to  us  below ; 

And  if  my  words  too  boldly  flow, 
For  this  my  baby's  sake  forgive  thou  me." 

Encyclopedia  Britannica. — Article  Simonides. 

Sweet  child !  what  anguish  does  thy  mother  know, 
Ere  cruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow ! 
Amidst  the  roaring  wind's  tremendous  sound, 
Which  threats  destruction  as  it  howls  around ; 
In  balmy  sleep  thou  liest  as  at  the  breast, 
Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  rest. 
The  glimmering  moon  in  pity  hides  her  light, 
And  shrinks  with  horror  at  the  ghastly  sight. 
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Didst  thou  bat  know,  sweet  innocent  t  owr  woes, 
Not  opiate's  power  thy  eye-lids  now  could  close. 
Sleep  on,  sweet  babe  !  ye  waves  in  silence  roll  5 
And  lull,  O  lull  to  rest  my  tortured  soul ! 


When  round  the  wondrous  ark  the  winds 

Were  roaring,  and  the  sea 
With  all  its  fierce  and  yeasty  wa\es 

Was  booming  mournfully. 

Acrisius'  daughter,  while  the  tears 
Are  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 

All  terror-stricken,  clasps  her  babe, 
And  thus  the  mother  speaks  :  — 

"  Perseus,  my  child,  what  woes  are  mine ! 

Thou  sleepest,  —  take  thy  rest, 
Upon  that  breast  which  nurses  thee  — 

Thy  loving  mother's  breast ; 

Cheerless  abode  for  thee,  my  babe, 
This  brazen-bolted  ark ! 
*    Which  though  the  moonbeams  flicker  o'er 
Yet  all  within  is  dark. 

Thou  heedest  not  the  surging  waves, — 

The  wild  waves  rolling  by, 
They  injure  not  thy  long,  deep  hair, 

For  every  lock  is  dry. 

Thou  heedest  not  the  angry  brawl 

Of  the  loud  winds  piping  wild, 
Wrapt  in  thy  little  purple  cloak,  — 
My  beautiful !  —  my  child ! 

Oh  !  if  thou  felt  that  depth  of  wo, 
That  makes  thy  mother  weep, 

How  would  thine  ears  drink  in  her  words ! 
— No,  no,  she  bids  thee  sleep. 

Sleep  on,  my  babe,  I  bid  thee  sleep, 

And  sleep  thou  raging  sea, 
And  sleep  ye  countless,  cruel  griefs, 

Of  miserable  me. 

Grant,  mighty  Jove,  that  this  device 

May  yet  confounded  be, 
And,  daring  prayer !  may  this  my  son 

Avenge  thy  Danae. 


William  Hay. 
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Wilson's  translation,  as  he  himself  confesses,  is  imperfect. 
"And  on  a  milky  breast"  should  be  " and  with  a  nursling's 
heart,"  i.  e.,  with  the  tranquillity  proper  to  an  unweaned  infant. 
Wilson  frankly  acknowledges  this  mistake  —  not  peculiarly  his 

—  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Blackwood;  but  he  winds  up  the 
acknowledgment  with  a  proposition  that  we  cannot  admit. 
This  is,  to  substitute  for  ya\aBn***,  of  a  nursling,  —  yoXipctu,  calm; 

—  so  as  to  read  the  passage  thus : 

What  suffering  is  mine !  but  thou  sleepest,  ay,  with  a  calm  breast 
Dost  thou  slumber  in  thy  cheerless  mansion. 

raXa0i?iw,  he  thinks,  does  not  bring  out  forcibly  enough  that  con- 
trast to  oiop  «xw  ***°"t  which  the  Greek  poet  meant  in  that  line  to 
convey.  He  adds,  "We  find  that  yaXofl^w  has  given  much 
trouble  to  every  translator,  so  nobody  ought  to  be  sorry  to 
part  with  it.  It  would,  we  are  sure,  be  much  easier  to  accu- 
mulate a  hundred  critical  objections  to  it,  than  to  translate  it 
elegantly." 

With  all  deference  be  it  said,  we  differ  in  toto  with  the  vete- 
ran critic  Y*\aBn»u  does  express  forcibly  the  poet's  meaning, 
more  forcibly  than  would  ya>ijFa«w,  and  to  translate  it  elegantly 
involves  no  greater  difficulty  than  is  implied  in  taking  the 
meaning  from  any  lexicon,  thus  —  * 

What  suffering  I  endure !  but  thou  sleepest  sweetly !  ay,  with  a 
nursling's 

Heart,  dost  thou  profoundly  slumber  in  this  cheerless  abode. 

Or  take  it  in  Warton's  simple,  but  to  our  minds,  affecting  prose 

—  "But  thou  art  wrapt  in  a  deep  slumber;  thou  sleepest 
soundly  like  a  sucking  child  in  this  joyless  habitation !"  "  With 
a  miUding's  heart"  would  be  still  more  literal,  if  our  fastidious 
ears  would  bear  it  But  say  nursling;  it  is  full  of  melting  and 
motherly  tenderness  ;  it  gives,  what  there  should  be  and  else  is 
not  given,  the  idea  of  helplessness;  it  is,  in  short,  exactly  what 
our  feelings  demand  in  that  place ;  and  what,  as  we  devoutly 
believe,  was  in  the  imagination  of  Simonides. 

"  In  the  moonshine,"  for  mr.Xa/mt,  night-shining,  is  another 
commonly  received  construction  which  Wilson  subsequently 
disavows.  "  We  no  longer  doubt  that  wr«^/i«i  is  a  poetical 
amplification  and  exaggeration  of  x^^y^fv  ;  i-  e.,  that  the  poet 
meant  to  say  that  the  ark  was  night-glimmering,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  brass-nailed ;  but  night-glimmering  is  here 
NO.  ix. — vol.  v.  9 
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added  at  descriptive  of  Danae's  melancholy  situation.  Cttf't- 
eye-glimmer  of  light  in  total  darkness  is  very  melancholy,  and 
the  contemplative  Greek  would  not  even  overlook  this  morsel 
of  misery  in  describing  what  agitated  a  female  bosom. —  Moon- 
light, or  starlight,  or  some  other  light,  is  required  to  make  the 
brass  nails  glimmer.  And  why  call  the  cloaklet  purple,  unless 
its  color  was  visible  ?  Dana*  and  her  child  were  not  in  a  bed- 
and- table-linen  chest.  It  let  in  some  light  and  some  air ;  and 
Siraonides  saw  the  pair  *  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom.9  " 

This  is  ingenious,  and  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  the  whole.  To  ascertain  what  is  the  whole  truth, 
let  us  examine  more  closely  what  immediately  follows.  K*m*(v 
rc  t»6<f>u>  is  translated  by  Wilson  "  in  gloomy  darkness*'1  Bat 
**ty*>  is  a  derivative  from  rtyo*,  a  cloud ;  hence  its  primitive 
meaning  is  darkness  produced  by  clouds9  —  becloudment ;  hence, 
secondarily,  a  storm  accompanied  by  clouds.  Now  every  one 
must  have  observed  how  pallid  and  spectral  day-light  becomes 
when  transmitted  through  or  reflected  from  dense  and  sky-veil- 
ing clouds  ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  was  that  night-like-glim- 
mer with  gloom  contending,  which  appeared  so  melancholy  to 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Acrisius.  The  ark  was  night-glim- 
mering, "  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  brass-nailed ;"  but 
chiefly,  from  the  gloomy  overclouding  of  the  storm-darkened 
skies.  —  "Thou  sleepest  soundly  in  a  cheerless  ark,  secured 
with  brass  nails,  and  dimly-lighted  in  this  dark  cloud  storm." 

"  Bryant's  version,"  observes  Wilson,  "  is  not  properly  a 
version  at  all,  and  we  suspect  be  never  saw  the  original ;  but 
'tis  a  very  pretty  little  poem,  and  very  natural,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cold  conceit  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  penultimate 
stanza,  which  expresses  a  sentiment  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  was  at  poor  Danae's  heart,  and  which  must  be  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  any  mother."  The  stanza  thus  commented 
upon  was  as  follows : 


In  reading  it,  we  feel  that  Wilson's  remark,  though  severe,  was 
not  unjust ;  and  so  Bryant  felt,  and  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
poems,  substituted  for  the  faulty  stanza  the  very  beautiful  one 
beginning — "  As  o'er  thy  sweet  unconscious  face." 

The  version  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Review  is  almost 


And  thou,  didst  thou  but  know  thy  fate, 

Wouldst  weep  my  tears  to  see  ; 
And  I9  methinks,  should  weep  the  less, 
Wouldst  thou  but  weep  with  we. 
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a  burlesque  of  the  original.  "  What  grief  is  here,"  is  simple 
with  a  vengeance,  and  considering  what  goes  before,  rather 
ambiguous  in  meaning. 

"  And  her  hand  on  Perseus  pressed, 
And  said,  my  child,  what  grief  is  Jure  f" 

i.  e.,  in  Perseus !  "  'Mid  the  2amp-illumined  dark"  is  a  new 
rendering  altogether,  and  one  that  we  can't  admit.  Kwtu  n 
i*o<t?,  translate  them  as  you  will,  are  words  incompatible  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  lamp.  Acrisius  allowed  his  daughter  no  such 
comfort  as  that ;  if  indeed  it  would  not  have  proved  more  care 
than  comfort :  for  unless  she  held  it  in  hand  all  the  while,  one 
roll  of  that  tremendous  sea  would  surely  upset  and  extinguish  it 
But,  quoth  the  Reviewer,  in  his  prose,  "  the  sea  is  not  in  any 
extraordinary  commotion and  in  his  verse,  he  speaks,  agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  of  "the  wind"  (without  an  epithet)  "  that  on 
the  graven  coffer  fell"  and  of  the  "  watery  swell,"  and  of4'  the 
waves  that  ripple  past."  So  he  makes  DanaS  say,  —  "  And 
still  may  rest  the  deep,"  —  meaning  of  conrse,  that  the  sea  being 
quiet,  Danae  wishes  it  to  continue  so.  But  Simonides  tells  us 
that  the  wind  blowing  roared,  and  that  the  sea  being  put  in  com- 
motion (ttvnfcura)  by  it,  broke  over  (wrtp&)  the  chest  so  as  to 
strike  with  terror  the  imprisoned  princess.  —  In  the  last  line  of 
the  reviewer's  version  is  another  quite  new  rendering,  by  which 
Danae's  anguish-wrung,  and  as  she  herself  fears,  almost  too 
daring  demand  of  justice  for  herself  by  the  avenging  hand  of 
ber  child,  is  converted  into  a  puling  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  what  seems  to  us  a  very  inoffensive  petition  for  deliverance 
from  her  present  distress. — Many  other  flagrant  faults  there 
are,  but  we  omit  notice  of  them. 

Far,  far  better,  we  had  almost  said,  is  the  version  from  the 
Encyclopaedia  ;  inasmuch  as  the  affectation  of  simplicity  is  more 
disgusting  than  the  most  turgid  bombast  It  would  be  a  stupid 
thing  to  criticise  the  version  last  named,  as  stupid  almost  as  it 
would  be  to  have  written  it.  The  vices  are  too  glaring.  One 
line  is  astounding  —  that  (we  have  italicised  it)  in  which  the 
slumbering  Perseus,  the  infant  demigod,  "  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
Aureus,  gold-and-god-begotten,"  with  his  clustering  curls  and 
"  beautiful  countenance,"  is  converted  into  a  "  ghastly  sight !" 
from  which  "the  glimmering  moon  shrinks  with  horror!" 

Mr.  Hay's  version  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  those 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  but  even  it  is  not  perfect. 
The  ballad  stanza  in  which  it  is  written,  has  indeed  the  advan- 
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tage  of  presenting,  successively,  "  the  exquisite  sketches,  that 
compose  this  beautiful  fragment ;"  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
measure,  it  is  confined,  and  to  our  ear,  somewhat  too  lively. 
"  One  striking  beauty  of  the  original,"  as  Wilson  quotes  from- 
Lord  Woodhouselee's  Essay  on  Translation,  "  is  the  easy  and 
loose  structure  of  the  verse,  which  has  little  else  to  distinguish 
it  from  animated  discourse,  than  the  harmony  of  syllables.'9 
"  And  Dionysius  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  that  form  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  poetry  approaches  the  freedom  of  prose."  To 
perfectly  imitate  in  English,  the  free-flowing  rhythm  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  perhaps  not  possible ;  but  better  suited  than  Hay's 
stanza  to  effect  this,  appears  to  us,  that  with  three  octo-syllabic 
lines,  and  a  fourth  of  four  syllables  only.  It  is  very  flowing, 
and  the  short  closing  line  has  a  melancholy  cadence,  not  unlike, 
in  effect,  that  of  the  minor  key  in  music ;  and  by  allowing  the 
stanxas  to  run  into  one  another,  the  composition  may  be  made 
to  approach  the  freedom  of  prose.  Such  a  version  we  have  at- 
tempted, but  before  producing  it,  must  say  that  we  have  graver 
objections  to  Hay's  than  are  founded  upon  its  form.  It  is  too 
paraphrastic,  and  misses  some  effective  touches  of  the  original. 
"  Clasps  ber  babe,"  for  instance.  The  Greek  says,  "  Around 
Perseus  cast  her  tender  arm."  "  Thine  ears  ;"  the  Greek  — 
"  thy  little  ear."  It  is  the  caressing  fondness  of  these,  and  like 
epithets,  that  make  this  "  the  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll  of 
pure  Simonides."  "  Beautiful  countenance  !"  is  not  well  ren- 
dered by  "  My  beautiful !  my  child  !"  And  "  take  thy  rest,"  is 
a  blemish.  Danafe  wonders  that  Perseus  can  sleep  so  soundly  — 
she  does  not  at  first  say  to  him  "  Take  thy  rest."  That  was 
an  after  thought.  To  put  it  in  where  Hay  does,  injures  the 
effect  of  "  but  sleep,  I  bid  thee,  child."  Yet  Mr.  Hay's  version 
is  beautiful,  beautiful  exceedingly  !  And  it  is  imbued,  as  "  Chris- 
topher North"  sweetly  alliterates,  "with  the  tenderness  over- 
coming the  terror  —  with  the  despondency,  not  despair — of 
dear,  devoted  Danae." 

But  we  proceed  with  our  version,  which  we  attempted  to 
make  very  literal : 


When  on  the  curious  ark,  the  winds 
Blew  roaring,  and  the  heaving  sea 

That  on  it  beat,  with  terror  whelmed 
Her;  Danad 

With  not  unmoistened  cheeks,  around 


Danae\  No.  V. 
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Perseus  cast  her  tender  arm ; 
And  cried,  "  What  woes  are  mine  !  my  child, 

While  thou,  so  calm- 
Ly  sleepest ;  with  a  nursling's  heart, 

Deep-slumbering  in  a  cheerless  ark, 
Brass-bolted,  and  night-glimmering, 

In  the  storm  dark. 
Nor  thou,  the  overpassing  wave,  — 

That  rolleth  by,  but  doth  not  wet 
The  curlets  of  thy  clustering  hair,  — 

Dost  heed.    Nor  yet 
The  angry  voices  of  the  wind 

Thy  calm,  infantile  slumbers  chase,  — 
Wrapt  in  thy  little  purple  cloak ;  — 

Beautiful  face  ! 
But  if  this  fearful  fate  of  ours 

Were  unto  thee  indeed  a  fear ; 
Thou  would'st  unto  my  words  apply 

Thy  little  ear. 
But  sleep,  I  bid  thee,  O  my  child, 

And  sleep  thou  too,  O  restless  sea ; 
And  sleep,  what  measured  cannot  be, 

My  misery. 
A  foolish  plan  let  this  appear, 

Oh  Father  Jove  !  and  though  it  be 
A  daring  prayer,  through  this,  my  son, 

Avenge  thou  me." 

But  is  it  impossible  to  put  the  twenty  lines  of  Greek  into  as 
many,  and  no  more,  of  English  ?  In  translating  an  epigram, 
strict  conformity,  in  this  respect,  is  essential.  Doubtless  it  is 
less  so  in  a  fragment,  like  the  lament,  but  it  never  fails  to  afford 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sense  of  difficulty  overcome. 

No.  VI. 

When  on  that  ark  daedalean  blew 

The  loud  wind,  and  the  heaving  sea 

With  terror  whelmed  her ;  Danae, 

With  moistened  cheeks,  round  Perseus  threw 

Her  tender  arm;  and  cried,  "  O  child, 

What  wo  is  mine,  and  thou  dost  sleep ! 

Hushed,  nursling-like,  in  slumbers  deep, 

In  this  unblest,  brass-bolted  ark, 

Night  glimmering  in  the  tempest  dark. 

Nor  o'er  thy  clustering  hair  so  dry, 

Dost  heed  the  billows  passing  by, 

Nor  yet  of  winds  the  voices  high,  — 
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Iu  purple  cloaklet  wrapt ;  —  sweet  face ! 

But  didst  thou  know  thy  fearful  case, 

Unto  my  words,  tliy  little  ear 

Would'st  give  ;  —  but  sleep,  I  bid  thee,  child, 

Sleep,  sea !  sleep,  ills  upon  me  piled  1  " 

A  foolish  plan,  let  this  appear, 

Father  !  and  though  bold  words  they  be, 

Through  this,  my  son,  avenge  thou  me." 


It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  given  too  much  time  and, 
space  to  the  lament ;  but  its  beauty,  and  the  admiration  of  poets 
and  scholars,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  sufficiently 
vindicate  us  from  such  a  charge. 

"  What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  unfold," 

without  emotion  ?  The  numerous  translations  which  we  bave 
cited,  prove  how  highly  the  original  is  estimated,  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  collect  testimonies  to  its  merit,  of  another  sort,  and 
equally  numerous.  Simonides  was  a  philosopher,  as  well  as 
poet ;  or  rather,  being  a  true  poet,  be  was  a  philosopher  of 
course ;  for  what  is  poetry  but  philosophy,  perceived  as  pleasure, 
and  made  vital  by  delight  ? 

"  And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse." 

We  bave  arrived  at  the  fragment  concerning  virtue.  The 
ethnic  conception  of  virtue  was  "  in  its  austerity  sablime,"  in- 
deed, but  also  it  was  forbidding.  The  "  Holiness"  of  the  Bible, 
has  in  its  aspect,  a  yet  more  awful  majesty,  but  to  o»r  human 
eyes,  softened  by  an  endearing  tenderness,  for  ever  we  behold  it 
in  him  by  whom  alone  it  was  manifested,  and  call  to  mind 

"  The  love  deep-seated  in  the  Saviour's  face." 

Far  better  is  it,  then,  to  struggle  for  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, than  to  gain  even  the  cold  and  haughty  smile  with  which 
the  "  Virtue"  of  Heathen  sages  rewarded  her  votaries.  Yet 
can  we  not  but  admire  what  on  such  a  theme,  surely  august, 
those  sages  sternly  taught,  and  as  poets  in  loftiest  measures  sang. 


£ot<  r<f  Xtfyof  fir  Aptrkv  waUtw 
ivcafifi&Tois  inl  nirpaif  lv$m  ri 
ft  19  Boht  X^9"  Aypdr  aftfimv. 

*drrur  0\tjdpoif  Ovar&w  inwrot 
li  fifj  6&Kl0vpos  ISpox  Ir&oOtv 
p6\p9  UtiT  is  &k(h>*  dvtyiietf. 
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VII. — Literally,  line  for  line,  as  in  the  original. 

Tbere  is  a  certain  narrative,  that  Virtue  dwells 

On  bard-to-be-climbed-up  rocks,  and  that  there 

She  (being)  ready  (for  action,)  the  pure  place  on-every-side-guards. 

Nor  to  the  eyes  of  all  mortals  is  she  visible, 

Unless  soul-gnawing  sweat  from  within 

Come,  and  (man)  arrive  at  the  summit  of  manliness. 

Of  the  third  line,  there  are  various  readings.  Jacobs,  we 
think  it  is,  who  for  0<>av,  read y-for-action,  substitutes  favo»}  bright ; 
when  the  line  would  read,  "  She,  the  bright,  pure  place  guards." 
Wakefield  changes  Qo&v  into  Qtfo,  when  the  rendering  would  be, 
"  She  the  pure  place  of  the  Gods  doth  guard."  Wilson  propo- 
ses another  alteration,  viz.  :  to  change  x^P0^  place,  into  x°Pdv> 
choir-band  ;  at  the  same  time,  changing  Boh*,  either  with  Jacobs, 
into  fawpre,  or  with  Wakefield,  into  0«3v,  or  (modifying  this  last 
reading)  into  Ots».  In  the  first  case,  the  sense  would  stand  thus  — 
"  That  there,  a  bright,  pure  choir  attend  her in  the  second, 
thus,  —  "A  pure  choir  of  divinities  attend  her,9'  i.  e.,  as  guards* 
Of  all  these  proposed  changes,  we  prefer  the  last,  but  see  not 
the  necessity  of  any.  The  difficulty  of  the  text  seems  to  be,  in 
translating  the  word  a^'irei*.  Wilson  renders  it  "  attend  Me- 
rivale,  "  circling  about Hay,  "  stand  around  Nemo,  "  keep 
vigils  around Jacobs,  "  tenere,"  to  hold.  'E™,  the  root  of 
the  word,  signifies  to  be  actively  employed  in  taking  care  of  i.  e., 
in  protecting.  Its  middle  voice,  «^at,  signifies  to  accompany, 
as  a  soldier,  bis  chieftain ;  a  meaning  evidently  derived  from 
the  duty  devolving  on  such  an  one,  of  defending  the  person  of 
his  chief.  In  the  Iliad,  15,  204,  and  the  Odyss.,  3,  376,  (quoted 
in  the  lexicons,)  it  means  to  follow  in  order  to  protect  or  avenge. 
Hence,  a^c««*«v  should  mean  to  be  actively  employed  in  de- 
fending—  around — or,  on  every  side.*  If  we  take  this  signifi- 
cation in  connexion  with  that  of  descriptive  of  a  state  of 
readiness  for  action,  and  attributed  to  Virtue,  and  with  that  of 
ly*tv,  pure,  the  pure  place  ;  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
to  this  line,  just  as  it  stands,  a  consistent  and  very  beautiful  mean- 
ing—  a  meaning,  not  only  warranted,  but  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding lines,  of  whose  essential  idea  it  is  a  natural  development, 
and  by  the  succeeding  lines,  of  which  it  is  the  poetical  reason, 
and  logical  antecedent.  Any  one  of  the  changes  proposed 
would,  we  think,  destroy  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

*  Vide  Apollonius.  Argonaut.  1,  571. 
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"  There  it  a  certain  narrative,"  says  the  poet  —  Herder,  in 
the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  has  shown  that  universal  through- 
out the  East  was  the  tradition  of  a  certain  place  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  separated  from  inhabited  countries  by  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  guarded  against  all  approach  by  supernatural  beings, 
who,  invisible  and  with  invisible  weapons,  repelled  every  intru- 
der. In  this  place,  were  lodged  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
immortality  —  the  guerdon  of  virtue.  Herder  calls  this  the 
tradition  of  Eden,  and  the  Cherubim.  Was  it  this  tale  which 
Simonides  had  received,  and  by  which  this  fragment  was  in- 
spired ?  Perhaps  not ;  yet  in  perusing  it,  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  of  "  the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life" 


Virtue,  in  legend  old,  is  said  to  dwell 

On  high  rocks  inaccessible  ; 

But  swift  descends  from  high 

And  haunts  of  virtuous  men  the  chaste  society. 

No  man  shall  ever  rise 

Conspicuous,  in  his  fellow-mortals'  eyes, 

To  manly  virture's  pinnacle, 

Unless  within  his  soul  he  bear 

The  drops  of  painful  sweat,  that  slowly  well 

From  spirit-wasting  thought,  and  toil,  and  care. 


May  still  her  awful  figure  trace, 
Circling  about  that  holy  place. 

But  'tis  not  given  to  mortal  sight, 
Ere  wholesome  sweat  have  purged  away, 
Thick  mists  that  dim  the  visual  ray, 
To  soar  to  such  a  glorious  height. 
None  that  are  loiterers  in  the  race, 
May  hope  to  see  that  holy  place* 


Elton. 


MeriveUe. 


Sages  and  honored  bards  of  old 
Have  said,  that  Virtue  loves  to  keep 
Upon  a  mountain's  rocky  steep  ; 


William  Hay. 

Virtue  delights  her  home  to  keep, 
Say  the  wise  of  the  olden  time, 
High  on  a  rugged,  rocky  steep, 
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And  there  a  pore,  brightohining  band  — - 
Her  ministers  — » around  her  stand* 

No  mortal  man  may  ever  look 

That  form  august  to  see, 
Until,  with  patient  toil,  he  brook 

That  sweat  of  mental  agony,  — 
Which  all  must  dree  who  reach  that  goal  — 
The  perfect  manhood  of  the  soul. 

Nemo. 

They  say  that  Virtue  doth  aspire 

To  dwell  on  high  and  pathless  steeps, 
And  there  a  bright  celestial  choir 

Around  her  constant  vigil  keeps ; 
Nor  is  she  seen  by  mortal  eyes, 

Unless,  through  toil  that  gnaws  the  soul* 
He  who  would  be  her  votary  rise 

To  manhood's  pure  and  perfect  goal. 

VIII.  —  According  to  Wilson's  reading* 

They  say,  the  feet  of  Virtue  stand 
On  rocks  that  man  may  scarce  ascend, 

Where,  of  pure  Goddesses,  a  band 
Surround  her  and  defend. 

Nor  is  she  seen  by  mortal  eyes, 
Unless,  through  sweat  that  gnaws  the  soul, 

With  inward  toil,  man  laboring  rise 
To  manhood's  perfect  goal. 

IX    According  to  the  text* 

'Tis  said  that  Virtue  dwelleth  on  a  height 
Hard  to  be  climbed,  and  there  is  aye  prepared 
That  holy  place  on  every  side  to  guard : 
Nor  is  she  visible,  to  mortal  sight, 
Unless  from  man  within  exhausting  sweat 
Come,  and  he  so  to  manhood's  summit  get. 

A  half  dozen  very  pretty  poems,  all  born  of  as  many  lines, 
written  more  than  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  by  a  Pagan 
Greek ;  studied,  admired,  and  reproduced  by  English  Chris- 
tians ;  and  with  all  our  advantages,  not  one  of  the  reproductions 
fit  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  original*  But  one 
advantage  the  subtle  Heathen  possessed,  which  overbalances  all 
that  we  can  boast,  —  his  wonderful  language*  In  the  original 
of  this  fragment,  not  only  does  every  word  teB,  but  the  position 
of  every  word,  whh  a  force  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  other 

no.  n.— vol.  v.  10 
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tongue.  All  the  versions  collated  above  are  dilated,  except 
No.  IX*  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make  very  literal;  tbey 
are  not  versions,  but  paraphrases ;  indeed  we  doubt  if  any  one 
can  be  truly  termed  even  a  paraphrase.  No.  VIII.  is  no  ex- 
ception, although  we  composed  it  with  the  advantage  of  having 
before  us  the  preceding  four  —  as  exemplars  and  as  warnings. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  translating  fam^n.  Our  literal  trans- 
lation is  "  soul-gnawing,"  but  this  is  rather  cutting,  than  unty- 
ing the  Gordian  knot:  it  is  to  translate  not  the  compound  but 
its  factors.  Elton's  rendering  is  better :  "  spirit-wasting"  seems 
liable  to  no  objection  ;  but  he  misunderstands,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  relation  of  the  word  to  £*.  Merivale  evades 
the  trial :  Hay  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Elton.  "  That  sweat 
of  mental  agony,"  implies  what  in  Elton's  lines  is  openly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  44  sweat"  is  the  result  of  the  44  soul-gnawing," 
whereas  in  the  Greek  it  is  the  cause.  We  believe  that  Ux&ip* 
was  intended  to  express  that  exhausting  of  the  animal  spirits 
which  results  from  severe  and  prolonged  labor.  The  fragment 
is  an  allegory ;  and  we  must  not  mix  up  allegorical  and  literal 
expressions:  but  this  is  done  by  Hay  when  he  speaks  of 44  mental 
agony,"  and  of 44 the  perfect  manhood  of  the  soul;"  and  by  as, 
(in  No.  VIII.,)  when  we  speak  of  44  inward  toil."  —  Nemo's  ver- 
sion is  faulty.  It  is  said  that  Virtue  dwells,  not  that  she  "aspires 
to  dwell  on  high  and  pathless  steeps."  The  substitution  of 
44  toil"  for  the  forcible,  characteristic,  vital  word  44  sweat,"  is  a 
capital  fault  Persons  do  not 44  rise"  to  a  44  goal,"  but  run  to 
it ;  and  44  rise"  moreover  gives  the  feeling  of  easy  upward  mo- 
tion—  flying,  not  that  of  toiling  ascent  as  up  the  rugged  side 
of  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  —  it  dvipcius. 

One  more  relic  of  the  Son  of  Leoprepes,  and  we  turn  from 
him  to  glance  more  rapidly  over  his  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors. 

This  is  a  short  poem  in  the  elegiac  measure ;  the  subject 
human  life.  It  is  often  quoted  in  connexion  with  the  fragment 
concerning  Virtue. 


'Er  ii  to  jruAAioTor  Xtof  Uiwtv  &vfif 
*OIH  *tp  ^vXXwr  yt*tll}  roiftk  k*1  oyjf&r' 

Grfrwv  f        rtf  Irfef  f^'1 

Kofyw         O*?*9         driXswrm  voit. 
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Ovf  iyihf  St*»  jlt  ftevrii*  l^ti  <r«^ar*v. 
Nfrtot,  ofr  ravrp  Wtrat  vrfof*    o«&  r'  fowir 

Orijroif.    'AXXa  <rv  rawra  padaip,  0t6rov  xorl  rtpp* 

X.    Literally  line  for  line. 


Nothing  among  men  remains  a  secure  possession  for  ever. 

And  one  thing  very  beautifully  said  the  Chian  man,  (Homer) 
"  As  is  the  race  of  leaves,  such  also  is  that  of  men." 
Few  of  Mortals  this  by  the  ear  having  received 
Lodge  in  their  breasts ;  for  is  present  that  hope  to  each 
Of  Men,  which  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young  is  implanted  by  nature, 
And  of  Mortals  while  any  one  the  flower  hath  much-loved  of  youth, 
With  a  fickle  mind  many  things  without  a  limit  he  thinks  of 
Fools !  that  are  of  this  mind,  nor  do  they  know 
How  short  is  the  time  of  Youth  and  Life 

To  Mortals.  But  thou  these  things  learning,  unto  the  end  of  life, 
Thy  soul  with  good  things  dare  to  gratify. 


All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And  well  the  man  of  Chios  tuned  his  lay,  — 
"  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found"  — 
Yet  few  receive  the  melancholy  sound, 
Or  in  their  hearts  imprint  this  solemn  truth, 
For  hope  is  near  to  all,  but  most  to  youth. 
Hope's  vernal  season  leads  the  laughing  hours, 
And  strews  o'er  every  path  the  fairest  flowers  : 
To  cloud  the  scene  no  distant  mists  appear ; 
Age  moves  no  thought,  and  Death  awakes  no  fear. 
Ah !  how  unmindful  is  the  giddy  crowd 
Of  the  small  span  to  youth  and  life  allowed ! 
Ye  who  reflect,  the  short-lived  good  employ, 
And  while  the  power  remains,  indulge  your  joy. 


Nought  durable  to  mortals  here  can  dwell, 
This  truth  the  Chian  bard  illustrates  well :  — 
"  The  race  of  man  is  as  the  race  of  leaves ! "  — 
Truth  which  each  one  into  his  ears  receives, 
But  lays  it  not  to  heart ;  for  hope's  false  tongue 
Cajoles  the  old,  —  which  had  cajoled  the  young. 
And  in  the  bloom  of  youth's  most  lovely  flowers 
What  mad,  infatuate,  foolish  dreams  are  ours ! 
Nor  dream  we  while  in  health,  we  must  grow  old  — 
And  die,  —  'mid  troubles  great  and  manifold. 


Merivale. 


Hay. 
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Vain  foolish  dreamers !  why  not  understand 
That  youth  is  fleeting,  and  that  death 's  at  hand ! 
Since  thus  it  is,  Oh  man  !  —  till  life's  last  day, 
Indulge  your  soul  in  pleasure  while  you  nfay. 

London  and  Westminster  Review, 

Mid  mortal  beings  nought  for  ever  stays, 
And  thus  with  beauteous  love  the  Chian  says, 
"  The  race  of  man  departs  like  forest  leaves" 
Though  seldom  he  who  hears  the  truth,  receives  j 
For  Hope,  not  far  from  each,  in  every  heart, 
Of  men  full  grown,  or  those  unripe,  will  start ; 
And  still,  while  blooms  the  lovely  flowers  of  youth. 
The  empty  mind  delights  to  dream  untruth, 
Expects  nor  age,  nor  death,  and  bold  and  strong, 
Thinks  not  that  sickness  e'er  can  work  its  wrong* 

Ah  !  fools,  deluded  thus,  untaught  to  scan, 
How  swiftly  pass  the  youth  and  life  of  man ; 
This  knowing  thou,  while  still  thou  hast  the  power, 
Indulge  thy  soul,  and  taste  the  blissful  hour. 

XI.  Sonnet. 

Of  man's  possessions  aye-endureth  naught. 
Most  beautifully  said  the  Chian  then, 
'*  Such  as  the  race  of  leaves  is  that  of  men  !  ** 

This  mortals  few  that  by  the  ear  have  caught 

Lodge  in  their  breasts ;  —  the  hope  by  nature  wrought 
In  youthful  hearts,  abides  with  full-grown  men  : 
A  mortal,  youth's  loved  flower  who  doth  retain, 

Plans  without  end,  revolves  in  fickle  thought; 
Nor  to  grow  old  expects,  nor  yet  to  die, 
Nor  while  in  health,  doth  sickness  apprehend. 
Fools  !  that  are  minded  thus,  they  do  not  know 
How  soon  the  youth  and  life  of  mortals  go. 
But  thou  this  learning,  till  thy  life  shall  end, 
Thy  soul  with  good  things  dare  to  gratify. 

Of  these  versions,  what  shall  we  say?  Mr.  Merivale  is  an 
accomplished  scholar,  lie  is  a  graceful  poet ;  and  his  edition  of 
the  "  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,"  proves  that  he  is 
both.  Many  of  his  versions  are  very  felicitous,  but  others  are 
less  so,  and  some  must  be  considered  failures.  In  the  last  class, 
must  be  reckoned  bis  version  of  this  sad  elegiac  strain.  It  is  a 
string  of  commonplaces,  in  which  scarcely  a  distinctive  trait  of 
the  original  is  preserved*  "  Hope's  vernal  season"  — "  laugh- 
ing hours"  —  "Surest  flowers"  —  "giddy  crowd"— are  the 
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common  stock  of  poetasters.  Hay's  is  better,  but  we  fear,  not 
much.  Hay  is  the  most  faithful  of  translators,  and  yet,  in  this 
instance,  he  has  suffered  the  finest  touches  of  the  Greek  to  es- 
cape him.  For  example,  the  word  "Mortal," — occurring  in 
the  original  thrice,  in  each  instance  so  appositely,  and  with  so 
significant  an  iteration,  —  Hay  not  only  omits  where  it  ought  to 
appear,  but  uses  where  H  should  be  excluded,  viz. :  in  the  first 
line,  which  is  faulty  in  other  respects.  "  Nought  durable  to 
mortals  here  can  dwell"  —  is  surely  any  thing  but  elegant.  But 
the  Westminster  Reviewer,  as  usual,  surpasses  all  competitors  in 
absurdity,  and  in  this  instance,  he  even  excels  himself,  "  And 
thus  with  beauteous  love,  the  Cbian  says,"  is  namby-pamby-tsh 
enough,  —  but  even  that  is  more  excusable,  than  the  implied 
libel  on  Homer.  "The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 
never  said  what  the  Reviewer  puts  in  his  mouth  ;  or  if  he  did, 
he  surely  lied.  "  The  race  of  man"  does  not  44  depart  like 
forest  leaves."  Individual  men,  and  particular  leaves,  and  par- 
ticular generations  of  both,  depart,  but  the  races  continue. 
This  blunder  of  the  Reviewer's  was  in  no  wis«  necessary.  If 
his  invention  failed  him,  he  might  have  taken  Hay's  line,  which 
preserves  the  essential  features  of  the  original.  It  would  have 
suited  him  to  a  nicety ;  and  in  such  a  case,  borrowing  is  no  rob- 
bery. Our  sonnet  composed  itself,  and  clearly  proves,  that 
what  was  so  easily  conformed  to  the  most  artificial  of  lyrical 
models,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  translate. 

Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  preceded  Simonides  by  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  was  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  as  the 
inventor  of  the  love-elegy,  and  as  the  most  consummate  master  of 
that  species  of  composition.  Of  his  numerous  works,  a  few  frag- 
ments are  all  that  has  survived  time,  and  a  fanaticism  more 
destructive  than  time  itself.  It  is  recorded,  that  under  the  By- 
zantine Caesars,  the  priests  of  the  eastern  church  acquired  such 
an  authority,  as  enabled  them  to  destroy  the  entire  works  of  the 
finest  old  Poets  of  Greece,  on  account  of  their  alleged  impuri- 
ties. Among  those  in  this  manner  lost  to  the  world,  were  the 
works  of  Sappho,  Anacrean,  and  Mimnermus,  "  the  very  frag- 
ments of  whose  works  modern  bishops  have  rejoiced  to  illus- 
trate." Nor  if  we  judge  of  what  is  lost,  by  what  remains  to  us 
of  Mimnermus,  will  our  regret  be  diminished  by  a  belief,  that  in 
being  deprived  of  what  might  have  delighted,  we  have  escaped 
what  would  have  corrupted.  The  tone  of  sentiment  pervading 
the  few  verses  which  accident  baa  preserved,  is  voluptuous  in- 
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deed ;  bat  that  voluptuousness  is  tinged  with  a  melancholy  from 

which,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  the  passionate  longing,  or 
transport,  was  rarely  severed  :  —  an  exquisite  sadness,  which  ex- 
alted the  ardors  of  desire  into  that  imaginative  glow,  which  is 
poetry  indeed,  and  cannot  defile ;  —  which,  so  far  from  defiling, 
may  purify  us  who,  as  we  read,  pity,  —  as  happily  for  us,  pity 
we  may,  — those  who,  the  more  keenly  they  appreciated  the  grati- 
fication of  sense,  the  more  mourned  over  that  inevitable  decay, 
in  which  both  the  appetite,  and  the  power  of  enjoyment,  must 
become  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  fragment  which  Simonides  might  have 
written.  Compare  with  the  elegiac  epigram  on  Human  Life, 
of  that  wise  and  divine  poet,  as  Plato  called  him,  the  following 
from  Mimnermus,  and  perhaps  you  may  give  the  palm  to  the 
latter: 

H/»(,  Br  2i\p'  miyii  antral  i)«X£o», 
Toft  f<rtX«<,  rtigvtor  fcrf  XP****  Mtnv  fiffwt 

T«fMrtf/ic0a,  *pds  0iu>r  li66rt{  o»r«  *««dr, 
Ofr'  4y*Q6r.    K»7fff  il  rapcrrfrafft  plXaivmC 

*H  ftlv  (x0X,ca  Ti\9t  yfip*»s  «py«X*#», 
'H  C  Irtpri  dawavto.   ptntvQa  Si  ylyvtrmi  hfim 

Kapirdf,  Svop  r'  Ivi  yfjr  KiSwarai  i)f  Xiof. 
Atrip  Mi  6>i  rdvro  rlXot  *fafit(ipar*i  &pnst 

Airfca  Hi  rtBviwai  £{Xrt«r  9  /?t«rof. 
IloXXi  yty  iv  Bofiw  xmci  yiyvtrat :  JXXor*  J*  Jur«f 

Tpt^oirai,  *t»ins  S1  tpy  'odimpll  irfXu* 
AXX«(  S1  at  waf<W  'artfcvcrat,  wr  rt  piXim 

'I/ufpw  Kari.  yHs  lp%tT*i  il(  AfJfr* 
AXXof  voii909  fyc*  0vftof$6po»'    ivii  rt(  icrXv 

A.p$fHoiro>vt  Z  Z«d$  n*i  icaxdi  iroXXi  61SS1. 

Line  for  liney  as  in  the  original.  Wilson. 

We,  like  the  leaves,  (which)  produces  the  many-flowered  season 
Of  spring,  when  all-at-once  tne  lustre  of  the  sun  is  increased ;  — 
Like  these,  —  for  a  cubit's-length  of  time,  with  the  flowers  of  youth 
Are  delighted,  —  knowing  from  the  Gods  neither  evil 
Nor  good.    But  the  dark  fates  stand  near  us ; 
The  one  having  (in  view)  the  accomplishment  of  troublous  old  age, 
And  the  other  (that)  of  death  :  —  for  a  short  time  is  of  youth 
The  fruit,  —  (namely)  as  long  as  the  sun  is  scattered  on  the  earth : 
But  when  the  term  of  this  season  (of  youth)  is  changed,  (past) 
Forthwith  is  it  better  to  die,  —  than  is  life. 

For  many  things  to  the  mind  become  evils;  sometimes  his  house 
(famUy) 

Ii  distressed,  and  of  poverty  there  are  the  painful  doings. 
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And  another  again  wishes  for  children,  whom  above  all 
Desiderating,  he  goes  down  below  the  earth  to  Ades. 
Another  has  mind-corrupting  disease,  nor  is  there  one 
Of  men,  to  whom  Jupiter  has  not  given  many  evils. 

Bland. 

We  too,  as  leaves  that,  in  the  vernal  hours, 
Greet  the  new  sun,  refreshed  by  fruitful  showers, 
Rejoice,  exulting  in  our  vigorous  prime, 
Nor  good  nor  evil  marks  the  noiseless  time ; 
But  round  our  birth  the  gloomy  fates  preside, 
And  smile  malignant  on  our  fleeting  pride ; 
One  with  cold  age,  prepared  to  blast  our  bloom, 
One  armed  with  death,  to  hide  it  in  the  tomb. 
Our  better  moments  smile  and  pass  away, 
Even  as  the  sun  that  smiles  and  sets  to-day ; 
When  youth  is  flown,  death  only  can  assuage 
And  yield  a  refuge  from  the  ills  of  age. 
All  mourn  adversity  —  one,  nobly  bred, 
Toils  a  poor  slave  to  him  his  bounty  fed  ; 
One,  solitary,  seeks  the  tomb's  embrace, 
With  no  transmitter  of  his  name  and  race ; 
While,  sick  and  faint,  or  racked  by  ceaseless  fears, 
Another  journeys  down  the  vale  of  years. 

Elton. 

We,  like  the  leaves  of  many-blossom'd  spring, 
When  the  sun's  rays  their  sudden  radiance  fling, 
In  growing  strength,  on  earth  a  little  while, 
Delighted,  see  youth's  blooming  flowerets  smile. 
Not  with  that  wisdom  of  the  Gods  endued, 
To  judge  aright  of  evil  and  of  good. 
Two  Fates,  dark-scowling,  at  our  side  attend ; 
Of  youth,  of  life,  each  points  the  destined  end. 
Old  age  and  death  :  the  fruit  of  youth  remains 
Brief,  as  the  sunshine  scattered  o'er  the  plains : 
And  when  these  fleeting  hours  have  fled  away 
To  die,  were  better  than  to  breathe  the  day. 
A  load  of  grief  the  burthened  spirit  wears ; 
Domestic  troubles  rise ;  pernicious  cares  ; 
One,  with  an  earnest  love  of  children  sighs; 
The  grave  is  opened,  and  he  childless  dies  : 
Another  drags  in  pain  his  lingering  days, 
While  slow  disease  upon  his  vitals  preys. 
Nor  lives  there  one,  whom  Jupiter  on  high 
Exempts  from  years  of  mixed  calamity. 
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Hay. 

"  Man  was  made  to  mourn."  —  Burns. 

Oh !  man  is  like  the  leaves  of  spring  — 

The  time  of  many  flowers, 
When  all  at  once,  the  glowing  sun 

A  brighter  lustre  pours. 

Like  them,  youth's  passing  flowers  delight 

This  child  even  of  a  day, 
Whom  Heaven,  through  good  and  ill,  hath  left 

Darkling  to  grope  his  way. 

The  fates  grim-low'ring,  near  him  stand, 

WTiose  life  is  but  a  breath  ; 
One  points  to  peevish,  cheerless  age, 

And  one  to  gloomy  death. 

Short-lived  the  fruit  of  lusty  youth  ! 

'Tis  like  the  sunny  roy, 
That  warms  the  teeming  earth  —  and  then 

Full  quickly  fades  away. 

And  when  youth's  gladsome  hours  have  fled, 

And  flowers  all  withered  are, 
To  die,  is  better  than  to  live, 

Yea !  surely,  better  far. 

Oh  !  many,  many  are  the  woes 

The  heart  of  man  that  tear,  — 
Domestic  sorrows,  and  the  pangs 

Which  poverty  must  bear. 

One  longs  for  children  :  —  childless  still 

This  man  of  sorrow  dies : 
No  child  to  bear  him  to  the  grave,  — 

No  child  to  close  his  eyes. 

'Mid  heart-corroding,  fell  disease, 

Another's  life  is  spent ; 
Oh  !  lives  not  one  whom  angry  Heaven 

Hath  not  much  sorrow  sent ! 

XII. 

We,  like  the  leaves  born  of  the  flowery  prime, 
When  the  spring-suns  to  sudden  splendor  grow  j 
Like  them  —  with  flowers  of  youth  a  cubit's  tame 
Delighted  are  ;  nor  from  the  Gods  we  know 
Evil  or  good.    But  near  stand  gloomy  Fates, 
One  having  of  old  age  the  troublous  end, 
And  one  of  death ;  —  youth's  time  of  fruitage  mate* 
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That  of  the  light  the  sun  on  earth  doth  spend; 
When  of  this  season  brief,  the  term  is  o  er, 
Straightway  to  die  is  better  than  to  live  ; 
For  to  the  mind  are  many  evils  sore  ; 
Households  distressed,  and  poverty  us  grieve  : 
One,  children  wishes,  and,  all  things  above, 
Desiring  this,  —  goes  childless  to  the  tomb : 
One  hath  mind-wasting  sickness  ;  nor  hath  Jove 
Assigned  to  any  man  a  lot  not  full  of  gloom. 

Mr.  Bland  was  the  original  editor  of  the  Collections  from  the 
Anthology,  which  after  his  death  were  published,  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  Mr.  Merivale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  former's 
children.  His  version  of  this  Mimnermian  elegy  is  "  pretty 
good,"  and  its  defects  are  so  obvious,  that  to  particularly  point 
them  out  seems  needless;  they  are  such  departures  from  the 
sense  of  the  original,  as  it  requires  no  critical  acumen  to  dis- 
cover. Elton's,  and  Hay's,  we  feel  to  be  faulty,  but  in  what 
respects,  is  not  at  first  so  apparent.  We  believe  their  weakness 
lies  in  not  marking,  with  distinctness,  the  transition*  of  the  sen- 
timent. This  gnomic,  or  sententious  elegy  of  the  sweet-souled 
poet  of  Colophon,  is  not  a  mere  fasciculus  of  melancholy  apho- 
risms, without  order  or  logical  connexion.  It  is  a  whole.  Hay's 
and  Elton's  versions  are  mere  aggregates.  This  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  a  perusal  of  them,  and  of  the  Greek,  in 
reference  to  this  idea,  than  by  any  further  explication  of  it  by  us. 

Contemporary  with  Mimnermus  was  Theognis  of  Megara ; 
and  preceding  both  by  half  a  century,  Solon  :  of  whom  Plato 
declared,  that  nad  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  he  would  have 
excelled  Homer  and  Hesiod.  From  Theognis  we  have  made 
no  versions.  His  poems  defy  translation  and  scarcely  deserve 
it  Solon  was  a  poet,  as  he  was  a  man,  of  a  different  ordejyr— 
condensed,  pregnant,  and  sublime.  More  philosophic  than 
imaginative,  (in  the  commonly  received  senses  of  both  words,) 
he  teaches  the  loftiest  truths  with  dignity,  but  in  a  manner 
rather  forcible  than  persuasive.  We  shall  give  no  other  speci- 
men of  his  works  (our  limits  forbidding  mofe)  than  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  Prayer  to  the  pluses.  It  is  a  simile  ;  — 
the  vigor  of  the  style  can  scarcely  be  lost  even  in  a  translation  : 

—  itarhrjs  Si 
<3ot'  avtpos  rc^Xdf  altf/a  iitOKlUctv 

NO.  DC  —VOL.  Y.  11 
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mmXdv,  '«rap  vtflw  9viiv  It1  IvtXv  Hit*' 

Quarterly  Review.    (No.  XCV.) 

Sudden,  as  when  the  winds  of  spring 
Rush  forth  at  once  with  harrying  wing ; 
Scatter  the  stagnant  fogs,  and  urge 
To  foam  and  storm  the  ocean  surge ; 
Lay  waste  the  fanner's  toil,  and  rise 
Through  the  dense  cloudage  to  the  skies ; 
Lit  by  the  sun  outshine  again 
The  sinking  billows  of  the  main, 
And  the  blue  ether,  fair  to  see, 
Sleepeth  in  deep  tranquillity. 


As  when  the  wind  the  clouds  at  once  hath  scattered, 
The  wind  of  spring —  which,  of  the  billowy  sea 
The  barren  depths  hath  roused,  —  the  works  hath  shattered 
That  on  the  fruitful  earth  so  beauteous  be  ;  — 
To  the  Gods'  seat,  high  Heaven,  hath  then  ascended, 
And  caused  to  appear  again  the  blue  serene :  — 
Shines  Sol's  bright  strength  o'er  earth  the  wide-extended, 
While  of  the  clouds  not  one  can  now  be  seen. 

A  noble  description  it  is,  and  justifies  the  praise  of  Plato. 
We  necessarily  omit  all  mention  of  many  great  names  apper- 
taining to  this  era ;  Sappho,  Archilochus,  Anacreon,  Alcmceon, 
Stesichorus :  our  limits  oblige  us  to  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  these  brief  notices  of  Solon,  Mimnermus,  and  Si- 
monides. 


XII. 


  and  suddenly, 
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Art.  III. — Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  State,  to  the 
ttw  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  Twenty  fifth  Congress.  Washington:  1838.  Tho- 
mas Allen.   8vo.  pp.  620. 

It  is  only  four  years  since  we  were  threatened  with  a  war 
with  France,  and  but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  whole 
nation  was  agitated  with  the  prospect  of  a  dispute  with  England. 
On  the  former  occasion,  a  vessel  bearing  dispatches  on  the  subject 
in  dispute,  from  the  French  government,  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  and  when  the  commander  sent  the  usual  mes- 
sage to  the  fort,  offering  to  salute,  he  received  for  a  reply,  that 
his  salute  could  not  be  returned,  because  there  was  not  a  single 
gun  mounted  in  any  of  the  works  intended  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  these  United  States.  This  was  during 
the  administration  of  one  who,  from  the  supposed  predominance 
of  his  military  over  his  civic  virtues,  was  styled  a  military  chief- 
tain. It  is  now  time  to  inquire  whether,  under  the  government 
of  a  chief  magistrate,  whose  profession  has  been  of  a  more 
peaceful  character,  our  state  of  preparation  is  more  advanced 
than  on  the  former  occasion. 

It  is  a  truth  beyond  all  question,  that  a  nation  whose  strength 
is  not  superior  to  that  of  its  neighbors,  or  of  those  with  whom  it 
may  possibly  come  into  collision,' will  be  best  able  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  peace,  if  it  should  be  known  to  be  capable  of 
defending  itself  in  war,  or  even  of  retaliating  any  injury  which 
it  may  sustain.  One  of  the  last  legacies  bequeathed  us  by 
the  father  of  our  country,  was  the  adage,  "in  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war,"  and  it  was  to  the  neglect  of  this,  that  we  are  in 
a  great  measure  to  ascribe  the  fact,  that  a  regard  for  our  na- 
tional honor  forced  us  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
On  this  occasion,  we  had  a  choice  between  two  enemies.  The 
pretensions,  the  insults,  and  the  spoliations  of  the  French  em- 
peror, not  to  mention  the  arrogance  and  robberies  of  his  prede- 
cessors the  Directory,  were  not  a  whit  less  humiliating  to  us, 
than  the  impressions,  the  searches,  and  the  blockades  of  the 
British  ministry.  From  a  war  with  the  former,  however,  we 
were  freed  by  the  simple  fact,  that  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
must  have  been  a  dead  letter,  because  France  had  neither  ships, 
colonies,  nor  commerce,  on  which  to  execute  reprisals.  On  the 
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other  hand,  it  was  a  fair  calculation,  that,  pressed  as  Great 
Britain  was  by  her  gigantic  opponent,  her  neighboring  colonies 
would  fall  an  easy  prey,  while  her  extended  commerce  was  vul- 
nerable in  every  sea.  Such  indeed  was  the  exposed  position  of 
her  foreign  possessions,  and  her  mercantile  marine,  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  had  we  possessed  a  naval  strength  of  more 
than  six  fir  frigates,  and  a  disposable  force  of  a  division  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  the  aggressions  which  finally  roused  us  to  en- 
gage in  the  war  would  never  have  been  committed.  Or  even 
should  the  arrogance  of  the  islanders  have  tempted  them  to 
purrue  the  course  they  actually  held,  the  first  campaign  would 
have  witnessed  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
naval  arsenal  at  Halifax.  The  politicians  who  nrged  the  nation, 
almost  reluctantly,  into  a  war,  if  they  were  unable  to  plan  a 
campaign  which  should  lead  to  such  brilliant  results,  fondly 
anticipated  equally  glorious  consequences.  They  saw  in  pros- 
pect the  British  flag  replaced  by  the  American  on  every  ram- 
part from  Mackinac  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  seeking  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement  along  the  whole  extended  frontier,  the  suc- 
cess which  was  only  to  be  gained  by  striking  boldly  with  an 
adequate  force  at  the. keys  of  the  British  position.  Familiar  as 
we  were  with  all  the  circumstances  of  that  campaign,  we  often 
asked  ourselves  whether  our  administration  had  formed  any  plan. 
If  they  had,  it  was  certainly  the  most  unlikely  to  be  attended 
with  success,  of  any  which  was  ever  projected.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  that  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  left  us 
not  only  with  the  appearance  of  disgraced  arms,  but  with  the 
actual  loss  of  a  vast  portion  of  territory.  From  Sandusky, 
every  spot  to  the  north  and  west,  was  in  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  their  savage  allies ;  western  New  York,  to  the  Genesee 
river,  was  depopulated ;  and  so  confident  had  the  people  of  Eng- 
land become  of  a  successful  issue,  that  it  was 'seriously  proposed 
that  no  condition  of  peace  should  be  accepted,  but  one  which 
should  change  our  northern  boundary  from  the  middle  of  the 
great  lakes  to  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  run  into  them. 
It  was  under  this  unexpected  reverse,  that  the  peculiar  strength 
of  our  institutions  was  developed*  In  the  republics  of  Greece, 
the  authors  of  th*  war  and  the  leaders  of  the  armies  would 
have  been  ostracised ;  in  the  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  would  have  been  deposed,  or  his  viiiers 
strangled  ;  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  impeached ;  but  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  people  are  the  state,  these  reverses  only  tended 
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to  destroy  all  party  feeling,  to  change  the  opponents  of  the  war 
into  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  measures  of  defence,  and 
to  leave  hardly  the  trace  of  an  opposition  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  respects  the  other  arm  of  our  national  defence,  it  appeared 
to  be  so  feeble,  that  little  was  expected  of  it  except  to  perish 
with  honor,  before  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
The  same  party  by  which  a  war  with  Great  Britain  was  urged, 
had  shown  itself  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  navj\ 
The  measures  taken  by  a  former  administration  for  its  gradual 
increase,  by  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  line,  had  been  re- 
pealed, and  many  vessels  of  a  smaller  class  had  been  sold.  Had 
il  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  guarding  our  commerce  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  our  navy  might  have  been 
found  as  inefficient  as  our  army  in  its  first  attempts.  But  even 
this  skeleton  of  a  navy  possessed  the  essential  quality  of  habits 
of  strict  and  military  discipline,  its  officers  had  the  confidence 
in  their  resources  w  hich  skill  and  habit  alone  can  give,  and  this 
neglected  and  calumniated  arm  redeemed  the  national  honor, 
and  soothed  the  feeling  of  wounded  pride.  The  subsequent 
events  of  the  war  proved,  that  had  similar  discipline,  skill,  and 
confidence,  been  possessed  in  the  outset  by  our  army,  its  early 
career  roust  have  been  equally  honorable. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  us  nothing  to  blush  for ;  not  only 
had  our  naval  heroes  shown  themselves  the  superiors  of  the 
comrades  of  Nelson,  but  our  soldiers  had  proved  themselves  the 
equals  of  those  who  after  no  long  interval  shattered  the  well- 
earned  trophies  of  Napoleon.  Still,  the  war  closed,  without 
any  of  the  conquests  for  which  it  was  waged.  Our  army  had 
hardly  begun  to  acquire  habits  of  discipline,  and  skill  in  ma- 
noeuvring, before  the  first  reverse  of  the  French  emperor  ren- 
dered the  whole  force  of  the  British  empire  disposable  for  our 
annoyance,  and  our  whole  energies  were  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  our  own  soil. 

We  recur  to  the  history  of  the  wars  of  1812,  as  afford- 
ing lessons  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Ame- 
rican people.  These  lessons  cannot  be  repeated  too  often, 
and  it  is  even  necessary  that  they  should  be  urged  upon 
our  consideration.  In  the  well-founded  belief,  that  our  na- 
tional character  was  elevated  by  that  struggle,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  sufferings,  the  losses,  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  the  enormous  cost  by  which  it  was  attended.  Such  forget- 
fulness  did  not,  however,  exist  in  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  peace  of  Ghent.    A  military  force  of  tolerable  , 
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numbers,  and  efficient  from  its  organization  and  the  character 
of  its  officers,  was  retained  upon  the  peace  establishment ;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  and 
measures  were  taken  for  planning  and  gradually  erecting  forti- 
fications upon  the  most  exposed,  or  to  cover  the  most  important 
positions  of  our  territory.  These  precautions  were  adopted,  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  was  far  from  having  regained  its  pros- 
perity, when  it  was  loaded  with  the  heavy  debt  which  the  war 
had  cost,  and  when  there  was  no  ground  for  calculating  upon 
the  prodigious  increase  which  our  revenues  were  soon  to  receive, 
as  well  from  the  duties  on  imports,  as  from  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  A  party,  however,  soon  arose,  which  counted  upon 
acquiring  power  through  the  cry  for  economy  and  reform,  and 
the  nation  forgetting  that  economy  does  not  consist  in  neglecting 
to  build  the  fences  by  which  the  harvests  are  preserved,  nor 
reform  in  their  destruction,  responded  to  the  cry.  We  may 
have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  see  that  the  party  leaders  who 
made  economy  their  watchword,  had  reason  to  hope  that  the 
instinct  with  which  a  people  regards  its  true  interest,  was 
alarmed  by  propositions  for  useless  and  even  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. But  this  ought  in  honesty  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  and  not 
against  the  amount  expended.  TJie  nation  has  never  applied 
to  preparations  for  its  defence  any  thing  like  the  amount  that  it 
could  have  disbursed  without  inconvenience,  but  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  directions  in  which  the  disbursements  were  ap- 
plied, were  in  some  cases  injudicious. 

Our  navy  is  the  most  popular  of  the  means  of  our  national 
defence.  It  is  in  this  direction,  that  the  cry  of  economy  has,  in 
consequence,  been  least  efficient  in  crippling  our  energies. 
The  appropriation  for  the  gradual  increase  has  not  been  wholly 
withdrawn,  and  has  been  applied  with  judgment  So,  also, 
have  large  and  liberal  funds  been  furnished  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  dock-yards,  by  which  it  can  alone  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  in  war,  or  preserved  from  decay  in  peace. 
We  regret  to  say,  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  are  compel- 
led to  notice  the  first  error  in  the  direction  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  national  defence. 

Every  possible  combination  of  circumstances  ought  to  have 
pointed  out  the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  that  which  should  have 
attracted  the  earliest  attention,  as  a  naval  station.  Its  great 
superiority  over  every  other,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  except  that 
of  Newport,  is  too  well  known  to  require  illustration.  It  is 
from  the  seamen  employed  in  its  commerce,  that  the  principal 
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supply  of  sailors  for  the  navy  is  always  derived.    And  at  the 
time  that  the  large  vessels,  added  to  the  navy  subsequent  to  the 
war,  began  to  require  repair,  one  half  of  those  afloat  were 
moored  in  its  waters.    An  impression  bad  indeed  gone  abroad, 
founded  upon  the  disaster  of  the  frigate  President,  that  its  bar 
was  inaccessible,  except  at  high  water,  for  ships  of  the  line,  or 
even  for  heavy  frigates.    This  impression  was  kept  up  by  its 
own  pilots,  who  wished  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  ser- 
vices, or  excuse  a  fault  arising  from  their  ignorance.    Still  it 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  British  ship  Gibraltar,  drawing  more  water  than  any  other 
in  that  navy,  had  crossed  the  bar  without  shifting  her  guns,  as 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  channel  by  which  she  had  entered,  bad 
disappeared.    The  great  value  of  the  station  iu  other  respects, 
made  such  a  channel  at  least  worthy  of  being  sought  for,  but 
this  was  not  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  navy,  officially,  and 
the  means  applied  to  it'  by  the  topographical  corps,  under  Ma- 
jor Le  Count,  were  insufficient  and  ineffectual.    Some  of  the 
junior  officers  of  the  navy  were  not  insensible  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  without  any  instructions,  made  sound- 
ings, which  resulted  in  the  bringing  of  the  ship  Delaware  into 
the  port  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  an  early  period  of  the  flood 
tide.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  superior  methods  and  in- 
struments of  survey,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hassler,  into  the  survey 
of  the  coast,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  that  the 
full  truth  was  known.    It  had  been  supposed  that  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  discharge  themselves  in- 
to the  ocean,  was  confined,  after  passing  the  Narrows,  between 
two  sand  banks,  called,  from  their  position,  the  West  and  East. 
The  southern  extremity,  or  spit,  of  the  latter,  extends  so  far  as 
to  overlap  the  northern  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  thus  a  ves- 
sel, in  leaving  New  York,  was  compelled,  even  when  the 
wind  was  fair,  to  pursue  two  courses,  making  less  than  a 
right  angle  with  each  other.    On  the  second  course,  the  vessel 
passed  near  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  whose  extension  forms 
the  bar,  and  no  other  pass  over  this  bar  was  known  or  used  by 
pilots,  but  that  lying  nearest  the  Hook.    It  was  through  this 
pass  that  the  President  was  taken  to  sea,  and  in  this,  at  the 
height  of  the  tide,  although  drawing  less  than  twenty-two  feet, 
this  vessel  struck,  and  loosened  her  false  keel.    It  is  now  known 
that  there  are  two  other  passes  over  the  bar,  neither  of  them  of 
less  width,  and  both  of  greater  depth  than  that  exclusively  used 
by  the  pilots.    The  most  northern  of  these,  and  therefore  the 
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most  remote  from  the  usual  course  of  vessels,  is  practicable  for 
the  largest  vessels,  at  all  times  of  tide.  Such  vessels  must, 
however,  still  take  the  circuitous  course  around  the  spit  of  the 
east  bank.  But  from  this  northern  pass,  over  the  bar,  a  chan- 
nel opens,  which  proceeds  in  ft  direct  line  to  the  Narrows,  which 
is  practicable  at  all  times  of  tide  for  merchant  ships,  and  even 
for  heavy  frigates.  It  is  to  this  channel  that  the  name  of  Ged- 
ney  has,  with  justice,  been  attributed,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  that  the  discovery  is  double,  namely,  that  of  a  new  pass 
over  the  bar,  and  a  new  channel  through  the  east  bank,  ena- 
bles us  to  reconcile  a  number  of  conflicting  statements,  and  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  arguments  which  have  been  founded  on  ig- 
norance of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Thus,  it  was  asserted 
and  denied,  with  equal  pertinacity,  that  the  United  States  ship 
Ohio  went  to  sea  through  Gedney's  channel.  The  truth,  as 
we  have  been  informed,  is,  that  this  vessel  proceeded  to  the  bar 
by  the  ancient  channel,  but  crossed  the  bar  at  its  newly  explo- 
red and  northern  pass.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Constitution, 
which  in  leaving  the  harbor  about  the  20th  May  of  the  present 
year,  proceeded  far  enough  to  the  south  west  to  double  the  spit 
of  the  east  bank,  and  then  made  for  the  nbrtb  pass  over  the  bar. 

The  importance  of  this  double  discovery  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
is  incalculable.  The  lower  b&y  may  be  entered  with  a  north 
west  wind,  thus  bringing  it  to  an  equality  with  Newport,  which 
has  lodg  boasted  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  advantage. 
Heavy  frigates  may  not  only  enter  the  lower  bay  with  a  north- 
east wind,  but  may  proceed  directly  through  Gedney's  channel 
to  the  anchorage  of  the  quarantine  ground. 

The  harbor  of  New  York  has  the  farther  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing two  entrances.  It  thus  would  become  impossible  to 
blockade  it,  except  by  a  force  twice  as  great  as  that  which  it 
may  contain.  One  of  these  is  indeed,  at  present,  difficult  and 
dangerous.  It  has,  however,  been  shown,  that  a  canal  may  be 
easily  made,  by  which  all  the  dangers  of  Hellgate  may  be 
avoided. 

The  discovery  of  Gedney  has  been  published  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  was  communicated  officially  to  Congress  during 
the  session  of  1838.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  the  old  notion,  that  the  port  of  New  York  was  inacces- 
sible to  ships  of  the  line,  revived  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  March,  1839.  The  honorable  member  who 
made  the  statement,  and  who  seems  to  have  made  but  little  use 
of  the  documents  which  are  so  carefully  filed  for  him,  fortified 
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himself  by  an  ancient  report  of  the  board  of  navy  commission* 
ers.  There  was  a  time  when  the  organization  of  this  board 
was  such  as  to  mark  its  acts  with  an  hostility  to  New  York, 
which  has  led  to  most  unfortunate  results  to  the  public  interest, 
and  we  presume  that  this  report  must  have  emanated  from  it 
during  this  period.  It  is  now  obvious  that  this  report  was  made 
without  a  knowledge  which  many  of  the  junior  officers  possess- 
ed at  the  time,  in  opposition  to  facts,  which  a  little  inquiry 
would  have  brought  to  light,  and  is  at  direct  variance  with  the 
discoveries  which  an  accurate  survey  has  produced.  The 
same  hostility  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  the  national 
councils,  where  local  feelings  seem  to  have  almost  extinguished 
all  sense  of  the  general  good.  Even  when  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  navy  department  to  have  established  a  dry  dock 
in  waters  communicating  with  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the 
question  of  state  rights  interfered,  along  with  a  variety  of  points 
of  private  interest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  disagree- 
able topic,  and  we  need  only  repeat,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  that  there  be  a  dock- 
yard, of  the  first  class,  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  New  York, 
and  that,  whether  it  is  to  be  established  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  in  its  neighbor,  New  Jersey,  is  a  question  to  be  deci- 
ded on  its  own  merits,  aud  not  with  reference  either  to  state 
pride,  or  private  emolument  One  thing  is  certain,  no  farther 
outlay  ought  to  be  made  at  the  present  navy  yard  of  Brooklyn  ; 
for  the  navy  commissioners,  after  a  long  and  able  argument  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  dry  dock  directed  to  be  built  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  ought  to  be  constructed  at  Brooklyn, 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  this  dockyard  would  be  insufficient, 
either  in  case  of  a  war,  or  of  any  increase  in  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  navy. 

When  our  navy  was  first  established,  the  government  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  best  naval  constructor 
the  world  ,has  perhaps  ever  seen.  No  experiments,  or  trials, 
were  necessary  for  his  success;  and  the  six  frigates  which  were 
constructed  from  his  draughts,  of  which  three  are  still  in  actual 
service,  possessed  a  combination  of  good  qualities,  which  have 
not  been  united  in  the  vessels  of  any  other  nation  ;  or  in  those 
which  have  since  been  built  in  this  country.  His  task  was  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  as  he  proposed  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
the  French  and  English  systems  of  ship  building.  These  two 
nations  have  proceeded  upon  opposite  principles.  The  French, 
in  looking  to  quick  sailing  as  the  most  important  quality,  have 
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reduced  the  scantling  of  their  Teasels,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
degree  of  buoyancy  might  be  obtained,  with  a  less  bulk  im- 
mersed ;  while  the  English,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  strength,  have 
been  compelled  to  make  the  hulls  of  their  ships  more  full,  in 
order  that  the  weight  of  timber  might  not  sink  them  too  deep. 
It  is  to  be  accorded  to  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  Marine,  that 
the  vessels  of  that  nation  had  previously  united  the  two  requi- 
sites, and  with  perfect  success.  Their  draughts  and  models, 
were,  however,  kept  a  secret,  and  Humphreys  had  only  the  light 
of  science  and  practical  skill,  to  guide  him  in  his  plans. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  bad  Humphreys  been  permitted  to 
go  on  and  build  the  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  the  keek  were 
kid,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  office,  tbey  would 
have  been  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  his 
frigates  had  earned  for  him. 

At  this  time  our  navy  department  seems  to  have  well  under- 
stood the  proper  division  of  labor  in  its  duties,  and  to  have 
known  that  it  would  have  been  as  preposterous  to  make  a  navy 
officer  the  judge  of  the  plan  and  model  of  a  vessel,  as  to  have 
entrusted  the  naval  constructor  with  her  command.  A  de- 
parture from  this  sound  principle,  led  to  a  series  of  errors  and 
failures.  The  three  first  ships  of  the  line  which  were  built,  bad 
English  scantling  applied  to  French  models,  and  had  so  little 
buoyancy,  that  they  could  not  keep  their  lower  deck  ports  open 
in  a  sea  of  any  violence.  Tbey  were,  therefore,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, useless,  and  while  two  are  permitted  to  rot  quietly  in  the 
mud,  the  third  has  been  cut  down  to  a  frigate,  which,  if  Eng- 
lish reports  are  to  be  believed,  has  no  very  enviable  qualities. 
In  order  to  avoid  these  faults,  the  Columbus  was  built,  and  her 
lower  guns  are  so  far  from  the  water,  that  it  is  impossible  to  load 
her  deep  enough  to  ensure  stability.  By  a  compensation 
of  errors,  the  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  were  constructed, 
and  thus  two  serviceable  ships  cost  the  nation,  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, the  price  of  six,  all  of  which  would  have  been  better 
than  the  two  which  are  fit  for  use,  bad  their  construction  been 
committed  without  control  to  a  competent  naval  architect 
That  tljis  is  no  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  trial  which  has  recently  been  made  of  the  ship 
Ohio.  This  vessel  was  built  upon  the  sole  and  undivided  re- 
sponsibility of  Eckford,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  when 
changes  were  suggested  in  his  plan,  he  at  once  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  office,  being  rather  willing  to  forego  its  emolu- 
ments, than  to  risk  his  reputation.    This  distinguished  naval 
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architect  had,  however,  not  only  the  proud  feeling  of  conscious 
talent*  but  thai  independence  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of 
the  government,  without  encountering  penury.  It  is  said  that 
the  Pennsylvania  has  also  been  built  without  any  interference 
with  the  plans  of  her  constructor,  and  we  may  fairly  look  to 
her  as  furnishing  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  position* 

The  last  and  most  positive  proof  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  lamentable  result  of  the  preparations  for  the  first  equipment 
of  the  exploring  expedition.  Here  the  whole  charge,  by  a  com- 
bination of  endeavors  to  avoid  responsibility,  in  the  secretary, 
the  board  of  commissioners,  the  commandants  of  dockyards,  and 
the  naval  constructors,  devolved  on  a  navy  captain,  and  the 
vessels  were  absolutely  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  late  secretary  of  the  navy  was  a  man  of  high  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart,  but  he  wanted  the  moral  courage  to  fit 
him  for  his  difficult  position.  In  the  case  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition, as  in  that  of  choosing  the  ske  for  a  dry  dock  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  be  failed,  and  will  have  to  bear  the  blame, 
from  his  very  anxiety  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
censure.  He,  also,  like  almost  all  of  his  predecessors,  since  the 
peace  of  Ghent,  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  others  for  inform- 
ation in  respect  to  the  details  of  his  own  department  In  this 
last  respect,  the  present  head  of  the  department  possesses  superior 
advantages.  In  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  borad  of  com- 
missioners, and  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  New  York,  he 
has  been  familiar  with  the  whole  routine  of  naval  affairs  for  many 
years,  and  we  may  confidently  hope,  that  under  his  administra- 
tion, all  that  we  have  ventured  to  blame  in  the  management  of 
this  deportment  will  be  amended. 

In  any  future  naval  war,  steam  promises  to  play  a  part  which 
may  render  the  whole  of  the  ancient  systems  of  ship  building 
and  seamanship  useless.  So  long  as  it  has  been  untried  in  ac- 
tual warfare,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  it  alone,  and  ships  of 
the  line  must  continue  to  be  built  and  kept  in  repair ;  but  it  will 
be,  at  the  same  time,  indispensable  that  steam  ships  should  be 
constructed  and  kept  in  commission,  in  order  that  our#  officers 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  handling  them.  We, 
at  present,  from  some  unlucky  trials,  are  in  the  habit  of  under* 
valuing  our  own  skill  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  in- 
tended to  navigate  the  ocean.  Our  whole  experience  having 
been  confined  to  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  few  vessels  which 
have  been  constructed  for  use  upon  the  open  sea*  have  been 
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failures.  We  do  not,  however,  place  the  steam  frigate  Fulton 
in  this  class.  It  may  be,  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Davy  de- 
partment that  this  vessel  should  both  be  suited  for  harbor  de- 
fence, and  service  on  the  ocean ;  but  there  is  evidence  in  her 
very  appearance,  that  her  constructor  and  engineer  could  never 
have  taken  the  latter  into  account,  nor  does  it  appear  pos- 
sible to  unite  the  two  requisites  in  a  satisfactory  maimer.  The 
Fulton  has  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid  river  boats,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  more  powerful  armament  than  any  steam 
vessel  in  existence,  but  lies  so  low  upon  the  water  as  to  be  un- 
safe at  sea,  and  to  be  unable  to  carry  fuel  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  In  smooth  water,  however,  and  even  if  armed  with 
guns,  carrying  solid  shot,  the  Fulton  would  be  more  than  a 
matrfi  for  the  heaviest  ship  of  the  line  which  ever  floated. 

The  great  value  of  steam  in  naval  warfare  is,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  new  artillery,  by  which  shells  may  be 
employed,  instead  of  solid  shot.  These,  too,  are  now  construc- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  explode  the  moment  they  strike.  Our 
government  has,  since  the  year  1817,  been  in  possession,  as  a 
secret,  of  the  mode  of  charging  such  shells.  They  are  of  more 
recent  introduction  in  Europe,  but  in  the  hands  of  Paixhans, 
have  acquired  a  perfection  which  the  original  inventor  did  not 
aspire  to.  He  contented  himself  with  contriving  a  projectile 
to  be  thrown  from  the  guns  already  in  use,  while  Paixhans  not 
only  planned  the  projectile,  but  introduced  a  new  form  of  can- 
non, expressly  adapted  for  it.  These  guns,  even  when  throw- 
ing a  hollow  projectile,  have  a  greater  range  than  the  thirty- 
two  pounder,  and  when  mounted  in  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam, 
possess  incalculable  advantages.  Such  a  vessel  may  choose  its 
position  and  distance  in  almost  every  case,  and  from  its  compar- 
ative steadiness,  every  shot  must  tell.  A  single  shot  of  this 
character,  taking  effect  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  water 
line,  will  destroy,  or  render  unserviceable,  the  heaviest  ship. 
In  the  experiments  made  at  Hoboken  in  1817,  a  hole  of  seven 
feet  in  diameter  was  torn  in  a  target  of  timber,  by  the  first  shot, 
and  had  it  been  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  she  must  have  sank. 

Two^team  vessels  have,  it  is  said,  been  ordered  to  be  built, 
under  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  plans  which  may  have  been  adopted 
for  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  navy  department  has  taken  every  possible  step  to  obtain  the 
best  information  on  the  subject.  Among  others,  a  very  distin- 
guished officer,  of  high  rank,  was  sent  to  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  art  in  France  and  England.  We 
are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  calling 
to  the  aid  of  the  department  its  own  best  naval  constructor,  and 
one  of  the  engineers  who  has  been  most  successful  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boats,  to  prepare  steam  vessels  of  war,  as 
far  superior  to  those  which  have  been  built  for  European  na- 
vies, as  our  river  steam  boats  are  to  those  of  the  old  world. 
The  steam  frigate  Fulton  is  usually  considered  as  a  failure ;  yet 
this  opinion  is  not  correct,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  vessel  is  obviously  intended.  No  one,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  can  inspect  the  model  of  this  vessel, 
without  being  satisfied  that  the  person  who  drew  it  could  never 
have  intended  her  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  If  this  ob- 
ject be  left  out  of  view,  the  Fulton,  so  far  from  being  a  failure, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  original  experi- 
ments which  have  ever  been  attempted. 

We  have  expressed  the  doubt  whether  it  will  be  practicable 
to  unite,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  quality  of  great  speed 
with  the  capacity  for  carrying  fuel  and  stores  sufficient  for  a 
long  voyage.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  value  of  vessels  of  the 
description  of  the  Fulton,  for  the  defence  of  our  bays  and  har- 
bors, will  be  vastly  increased.  Even  by  the  use  of  Bermuda 
and  Halifax  as  naval  stations,  no  European  enemy  could  bring 
to  the  contest  vessels  having  at  the  same  time  equal  force  and 
equal  speed. 

Strong  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  that  an  enemy 
might,  by  the  aid  of  steam  ships  of  war,  enter  our  harbors, 
and  lay  our  maritime  cilies  under  contribution.  Of  this  we 
have  little  fear,  if  any  reasonable  preparation  be  made ;  for 
the  same  new  artillery  which  constitutes  the  chief  power  of  a 
steam  ship  of  war,  may  be  used  with  much  greater  effect  against 
them.  No  vessel  of  war  will  venture  within  the  reach  of  a  battery 
on  the  land,  armed  with  this  formidable  weapon,  against  which 
their  own  projectiles  will  be  almost  innocuous,  while  a  single 
shot  striking  them  will  be  sure  to  destroy. 

It  has  indeed  long  been  held  that  a  battery  on  the  land  placed 
in  an  advantageous  position,  is  far  superior  to  that  of.  a  vessel. 
For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the 
direct  shot  of  the  vessel.  It  is  true,  that  the  apparent  results  of 
some  actions  between  ships  and  land  batteries  may  be  cited  as 
proving  the  reverse  of  this  position.  The  most  celebrated  in- 
stances are  the  attacks  on  Copenhagen  by  Lord  Nelson,  and 
on  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth.   In  both  these  cases,  however, 
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we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  meve  terror  canting  the  admis- 
sion of  defeat  to  an  enemy  incapable,  from  the  damages  he  had 
sustained,  of  renewing  the  engagement  We  have  for  oar  own 
part  never  been  able  to  conceive  why  the  Dey  of  Algiers  should 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  British,  and  the  happy  arti- 
fice by  which  Nelson  brought  the  Danish  government  to  terms 
is  a  master  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  we  have 
stated  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  famous  defence  of  Gibraltar. 
On  that  occasion,  vessels  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and 
furnished  at  great  cost,  with  the  means  intended  for  enduring 
the  most  powerful  effects,  even  of  red  hot  balls,  were  fairly 
pitted  against  land  batteries,  and  were,  after  a  long  and  strenu- 
ous contest,  silenced  or  destroyed. 

It  is  then  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  that  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  providing  artillery  for  our  fortresses, 
for  it  will  now  become  necessary  that  they  should  be  armed  to 
a  great  extent  with  cannon  fitted  for  throwing  bombs. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject  We  conceive 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  our  navy  shall  have  added  to  it 
steam  vessels  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  one  intended  for  harbor 
defence,  the  other  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  The  first 
may,  like  the  Fulton,  have  its  models  borrowed  from  the  best 
class  of  river  vessels ;  it  will  be  further  necessary  to  place  tbeir 
engines  and  boilers  in  a  more  secure  position.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  multiply  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  this  class,  rather  than  to  increase  their  site.  Two  bomb 
cannon,  of  the  largest  caliber,  with  a  few  carronades,  will  be 
a  sufficient  armament,  and  they  need  not  carry  fuel,  water,  and 
provisions,  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Vessels  of  the  second 
class  should  have  the  capacity  of  carrying  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  such  stores  for  thirty  days,  and  will  require  accommodations 
for  officers  as  extensive  as  those  of  a  frigate,  and  for  a  crew 
of  150  or  200  men.  If  these  vessels  be  furnished  with  engines 
possessing  the  speed  of  action  which  our  best  American  engines 
manifest,  masts  and  sails  will  be  an  incumbrance.  It  has  been 
for  ten  years  well  known,  in  the  United  States,  that  even  upon 
the  oceag,  much  more  is  lost  by  sails  upon  a  steam  vessel,  thaa 
can  possibly  be  gained.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  our  rapid  steam  boats,  nothing  can  well  appear  more  awk- 
ward, than  the  attempt  to  unite  the  qualities  of  a  good  sailor, 
and  a  fast  steamer,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Great  Western, 
the  Liverpool,  and  the  French  frigate  Veloce.  In  particular,  are 
the  bowsprit  and  its  rigging  preposterous,  and  these  art  contion- 
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ally  meeting  with  accidents.  Still  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
that  steam  vessels  intended  for  the  ocean  should  have  the  power 
of  spreading  sail,  in  case  their  supply  of  fuel  should  fail,  or  their 
engines  be  out  of  order*  This  purpose  may  be  subserved  by 
fitting  them  with  short  lower  roasts,  and  having  topmasts,  &c. 
stowed  away,  to  be  rigged  in  case  of  necessity.  No  bowsprit 
will  be  needed,  for  the  great  length  of  such  vessel  will  allow  of 
staysails  being  used  in  the  place  of  jibs.  A  vessel  to  have  the 
necessary  capacity  will  measure  at  least  fourteen  hundred  tons. 
The  breadth  of  beam  will  suffice  to  receive  the  circles  for  two 
bomb  cannon,  and  four  may  therefore  be  mounted  upon  them, 
two  at  each  extremity.  As  these  will  occupy  the  spar  deck,  ten 
or  twelve  guns  may  be  mounted  in  the  usual  manner  upon  the 
main  deck.  To  carry  such  an  armament,  great  strength  of  con* 
struction  will  be  demanded ;  but  this  must  not  be  sought,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  English,  in  accumulating  great  masses 
of  timber,  but  by  a  scientific  combination  of  the  carpentry.  We 
believe  that  half  the  cubic  contents  of  the  frames  might  be  safely 
dispensed  with,  if  the  ceiling  plauk  were  put  in  a  diagonal  posi- 
tion, and  a  series  of  lattice  work,  like  that  of  Town's  bridges, 
extended  from  the  kelson  to  the  main  deck. 

Two  or  three  vessels  of  the  first  description  placed  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and 
having  places  of  retreat  well  secured  by  fortifications,  will  ren- 
der those  exposed  parts  of  coast  hereafter  inaccessible  to  an 
enemy,  who  shall  not  bring  a  superior  number  of  steam  vessels  of 
superior  speed.  The  use  of  the  other  class  upon  the  ocean  will 
not  be  attended  with  any  thing  like  equal  advantages,  for  in 
gales  of  wind,  and  in  heavy  seas,  vessels  with  sails  will  be  able 
to  outmanoeuvre  them,  and  if  once  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  steam  vessel  must  be  de- 
feated. Still,  no  fleet  or  squadron  should  be  without  them,  a9 
they  may  be  the  means  either  of  avoiding  or  of  bringing  an  enemy 
to  action,  or  of  saving  crippled  ships,  while  they  themselves  may 
perform  important  services  as  despatch  boats  and  cruisers.  Of 
the  two  descriptions  of  steam  vessels,  the  latter,  although  per- 
haps of  least  actual  value,  is  that  which  is  more  immediately 
needed ;  their  hulls  would  demand  all  the  care  and  perfection 
of  material  and  workmanship,  which  are  bestowed  on  ships  of 
the  line,  and  the  first  class  of  frigates,  whilst  the  others  might 
be  constructed  on  the  occurrence  of  an  emergency,  in  any  of  the 
yards  where  steam  boats  are  now  built 

la  case  of  a  future  war,  many  well-informed  persons  apprehend 
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that  a  scarcity  of  seamen  for  the  navy  will  exist.  For  ourselves, 
we  feel  little  apprehension  ou  this  bead.  Our  commerce  has 
certainly  been  upon  the  increase,  and  many  of  the  sailors  who 
are  employed  in  it  would,  at  the  instant  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
be  left  without  any  other  resource  than  to  enter  the  navy.  A 
war,  too,  holds  out,  in  the  form  of  prize  money,  a  temptation 
which  a  peace  establishment  does  not  present.  In  the  most  un- 
favorable case,  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  might  be  secured, 
by  laying  an  embargo  on  merchant  shipping,  and  refusing  com- 
missions to  privateers.  Still,  this  matter  should  be  put  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  failure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  employment 
of  boys,  as  apprentices  in  the  merchant  service,  ought  to  be 
rendered  imperative  by  law.  So  also  the  government  might 
find  in  all  our  great  cities,  many  boys  whom  the  public  authori- 
ties would  willingly  transfer  to  the  navy. 

The  organization  of  ranks  in  our  navy  appears  to  us  to  re- 
quire very  important  reforms.  There  are  in  it  at  present  but 
four  gradations  of  rank,  while  our  army  has  eight  One  of 
these  has  even  been  gained  by  an  artifice.  For  this  reason,  our 
navy  has  suffered  almost  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  from  the 
want  of  some  adequate  object  of  ambition,  and  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  style  of  officers  commanding  a  squadron, 
and  those  in  charge  of  single  ships.  This  is  accompanied  with 
the  anomaly  of  giving  to  junior  officers,  a  pay  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  service,  and  to  those  at  the  very  head  of  the  ser- 
vice, a  compensation  hardly  adequate  to  maintain  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, when  in  command  of  squadrons.  We  have  borrow- 
ed our  order  of  relative  rank  from  the  British  navy,  without 
reference  to  the  great  difference  in  the  social  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  continued,  by 
superannuation,  half  pay,  and  nine  gradations  among  flag  offi- 
cers, to  amend  the  original  error  of  their  system. 

In  the  British  navy,  the  terms  by  which  ranks  are  designa- 
ted, arose  from  the  manner  in  which  their  navy  was  originally 
manned.  A  sufficient  number  of  sailors  to  secure  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship,  being  placed  on  board,  with  a  master  and  his 
mates,  the  fighting  crews  was  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  its 
captain  and  lieutenants.  Even  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814, 
the  insignia  of  rank  in  the  British  navy  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  same  denomination  in  the  army.  The  importance  of 
the  command,  and  the  increase  in  the  nautical  part  of  the 
crews,  led,  when  the  service  was  separated  from  that  of  the  ar- 
my, to  increased  emoluments,  and  a  change  in  mode  of  com- 
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paring  the  ranks  of  the  two  services.  From  the  rules  laid 
down  for  this  purpose,  we  have  again  borrowed,  without  con- 
sidering that  there  are  two  nominal  ranks  in  the  British  army 
that  are  unknown  in  our  service,  namely,  those  of  colonel  and 
brigadier  general,  the  very  ranks  by  which  the  standing  of  offi- 
cers, commanding  ships,  is  regulated.  We  have  heard  it  ob- 
jected to  the  division  of  lieutenants  in  the  navy  into  classes, 
that  they  must  ail  mess  together,  and  should  therefore  be  on  the 
footing  of  equality  in  emolument.  This  objection  is  at  best 
futile,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  when  we  recollect  that  all  the  of- 
ficers of  a  regiment,  in  the  land  service,  also  mess  together, 
and  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  follow  the  practice. 

The  want  of  higher  denominations  of  rank  has  led  to  the 
use,  by  courtesy,  of  the  term  commodore,  as  a  title.  This  af* 
fords  a  convenient  and  unobjectionable  mode  of  removing  one 
of  the  difficulties.  Let  the  title  be  recognized  by  law  and  con- 
ferred by  commission,  let  it  take  rank  with  brigadier-generals 
in  the  army,  and  its  signal  be  a  flag  at  the  miten.  It  will  then 
be  on  the  level  with  the  rear  admirals  of  the  British  service, 
ranking  with  their  major  generals,  who  officiate  as  commanders 
of  brigades.  A  higher  rank  will  still  be  needed,  to  which  the 
title  of  admiral  will  be  appropriate,  and  the  officer  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  list  might  be  entitled  to  carry  his  flag  at  the 
mainmast.  To  complete  the  gradation,  a  number  of  the  lieu- 
tenants, equal  to  that  of  the  captains  and  commanders  jointly, 
should  be  elevated  a  step  above  their  present  fellows,  and  those 
henceforth  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  should  rank  a  step  be- 
neath the  latter.  We  should  then  have  a  proper  field  for  pro- 
motion, according  to  duration  of  service,  and  room  for  advance- 
ment, with  less  injury  to  feeling  in  the  case  of  meritorious  ac- 
tions.   The  names  and  relative  ranks  would  be  as  follows : 


Navy. 


Commander  in  Chief, 
Major  Generals, 
Brigadier  Generals, 
Colonels, 

Lieutenant  Colonels, 

Majors, 

Captains, 

First  Lieutenants, 

Second  Lieutenants, 

Cadets. 


Army* 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
Admirals, 
Commodores, 
Captains, 
Commanders, 
First  Lieutenants, 
Second  Lieutenants, 
Third  Lieutenants, 
Passed  Midshipmen. 
Midshipmen. 
NO.  ix. —  vol.  v. 
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The  rale  which  ii  followed  in  the  army,  of  promotion,  in  no- 
minal rank,  and  actual  emolument,  of  a  step  for  every  ten  years 
of  actual  service,  in  any  one  of  the  ranks,  might  then  be  adopt- 
ed, and  the  higher  ranks  would  run  no  risk  of  being  crowded 
by  such  advancement* 

Nothing  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  navy  to  such  a 
degree,  as  the  establishment  of  a  half  pay  or  retiring  pension 
list.  However  fondly  men  cling,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  the 
pride  of  command,  and  however  well  convinced  they  may  them- 
selves be,  that  their  power  of  usefulness  increases  with  the  do- 
ration  of  their  life,  universal  experience  has  shown,  that  when  . 
bodily  activity  begins  to  fail,  the  warlike  energies  of  the  mind 
undergo  a  similar  decline.  The  age  of  sixty  years  seems  to  be 
the  limit  of  valuable  service  in  the  field,  or  on  the  quarterdeck. 
At  this  epoch  of  life,  all  officers,  of  whatsoever  grade,  should 
receive  a  nominal  step  in  rank,  but  should  be  required  to  retire 
from  active  duty.  This  method  has  been  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  all  countries  which  maintain  a  military  or  naval  es- 
tablishment, in  order  to  maintain  its  efficiency ;  and  in  ours, 
where  the  power  of  promotion,  out  of  the  order  of  seniority, 
except  in  extreme  cases  of  brilliant  service,  cannot  be  exercised, 
is  more  necessary  than  in  any  other. 

Situated  as  we  are,  at  a  distance  from  any  very  powerful 
neighbor,  our  navy  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  most  powerful  arm 
of  defence,  but  we  are  not  to  trust  to  it  alone  for  security,  nor 
could  we  rely  upon  it  in  time  of  need,  if  its  arsenals  are  within 
the  reach  of  attack*  or  exposed  without  defence  by  fortifications. 
So  also  must  the  great  emporium  of  our  commerce  be  defended. 
Here  again  it  is  essential,  that  any  system  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, be  graduated  upon  general  and  national  principles,  and  not 
upon  the  plan  of  distribution  among  separate  states.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  execution  of  the  system  adopted  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  been  grounded  upon  this  principle.  The 
entrances  to  the  important  dock-yards  of  Boston  and  Nor- 
folk, have  been  made  the  points  to  which  the  earliest  and  roost 
extensive  expenditures  have  been  applied.  No  provision,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  for  covering  either  of  these  on  the  land 
side,  and  that  last  named  is  very  open  to  attack ;  it  might,  in 
fact,  be  destroyed  by  the  sudden  incursion  of  the  crews  of  a 
few  ships.  So  easy  of  access,  indeed,  is  this  position,  that  the 
board  of  fortifications  had  in  view  a  site  on  James'  river,  to 
which  this  objection  did  not  apply,  as  the  proper  locality  for  the 
naval  arsenal  of  the  Chesapeake.    Here,  again,  local  and  in- 
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dividual  interest  has  triumphed  over  the  public  good  ;  the  vast 
'expenditure  which  has  been  made  at  Oosport  has  fixed  the  navy 
yard  there,  and  fortifications  will,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  defend  it  on  the  land  side*  The  same  ne- 
cessity will  exist  if  the  navy  yard  of  the  port  of  New  York  be 
continued  at  Brooklyn.  In  the  same  plan,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans, 
have  received  their  full  share  of  attention,  and  when  the  project- 
ed works  are  completed  and  manned,  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  attack  by  an  enemy's  fleet.  We  should  not  object  to  the  ex- 
tent nor  the  cost  of  the  works  intended  to  cover  these  important 
positions,  which  form  the  heart  each  of  a  vast  territory.  But 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  extent  of  the  projected  works  has  prevented  or  delayed  their 
erection,  and  will,  when  they  are  completed,  make  them  liable 
to  be  used  against  us,  as  a  means  of  annoyance.  Thus,  the 
largest  of  all  the  works  which  have  been  planned,  is  that  which 
is  to  defend  the  harbor  of  Newport.  Now  this  can  be  held  only 
by  a  large  garrison,  which  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  could 
not  furnish.  In  the  event  of  an  active  warfare  on  our  coast, 
there  is  little  probability  that  such  a  garrison  could  be  spared 
from  other  places  of  more  importance.  Boston  and  New  York, 
whose  wealth  would  furnish  so  strong  an  inducement  to  a  ma- 
rauding enemy,  would  draw  from  it  on  each  side  all  the  dispo- 
sable militia.  This  post  might  therefore  be  seised,  and  if  once 
taken,  could  not  be  regained  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior 
at  sea.  Similar  objections  are  to  be  made  to  a  number  of  the 
projected  works.  They  are  too  extensive  for  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  cover,  and  they  will  not  be  garrisoned.  That 
this  must  be  the  case,  should  they  be  all  erected,  will  be  obvious, 
when  we  find  it  estimated  that  the  garrisons  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  works  intended  to  defend  the  sea  coast  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  be  seventy-three  thousand  men.  It  is  not  within 
the  limit  of  probability,  that  it  will  ever  be  expedient  or  practi- 
cable to  render  so  large  a  force  stationary,  as  garrisons,  or  if  it 
be,  little  will  be  left  to  be  employed  in  active  operations.  It  is, 
besides,  to  be  recollected,  that  we  have  an  aquatic  frontier  of 
almost  equal  extent,  upon  the  lakes,  and  that  the  borders  of  our 
western  settlements  are  open,  at  every  point,  to  the  incursions  of 
a  race  rendered  hostile  by  what  it  feels  as  repeated  wrongs,  and 
which  would,  on  the  least  encouragement  from  a  foreign  ene- 
nay,  fly  with  delight  to  the  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk. 
We  therefore  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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plM  of  our  seacoast  system  of  fortresses  oaght  to  be  carefully 
revised,  and  reduced  in  all  the  cases  which  remain  to  be  exe- 
cuted, to  limits  which  would  render  them  capable  of  being  effi- 
ciently garrisoned.  The  basis  of  all  tlie  plans  should  be,  that, 
unless  when  they  cover  important  national  works,  they  should 
be  no  larger  than  could  be  effectually  defended  by  the  draughts 
which  can  be  made  upon  the  neighboring  militia.  This  will  in 
fact  furnish  the  very  measure  of  their  importance;  an  enemy  will 
not  attack  without  an  object  in  the  form  of  injury  or  plunder, 
and  the  density  of  population  is  the  scale  by  which  the  proba- 
bility of  both  may  be  estimated.  He  may  also  be  attracted  by 
the  chance  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  strong  and  defensible 
position,  and  fortresses  on  a  scale  beyond  the  actual  necessity 
will  bold  out  this  inducement 

The  system  of  coast  fortifications  adopted  under  the 
direction  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  1794,  for  the  south  of 
France,  appears  to  unite  all  the  requisites  of  secure  defence, 
for  positions  which  are  not  of  adequate  importance,  to  be 
an  object  of  an  expedition  purposely  fitted  out.  He  esta- 
blished upon  commanding  positions,  embrasure  or  barbet 
batteries,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  covered 
merely  by  earthen  parapets,  these  were  mounted  with  heavy 
guns,  and  contained  each  one  or  two  mortars  of  long  range. 
Each  battery  was  an  enclosed  work,  and  bad  as  a  citadel  a  small 
tower,  of  such  height  as  to  be  safe  from  escalade ;  in  this,  a 
few  men  with  muskets  would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  plat- 
form of  the  battery  clear,  and  the  guns  from  being  spiked  in 
the  absence  of  its  garrison.  No  instance  occurred  of  an  attempt 
to  take  any  of  these  batteries,  as  the  risk  of  loss  would  have 
been  far  beyond  the  value  of  any  object  to  be  attained  by  their 
capture,  and  they  were  not  only  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
ports  and  harbors  they  covered,  but  the  enemy's  vessels  never 
ventured  to  anchor  within  the  range  of  their  mortars.  In  posi- 
tions of  less  importance,  or  inaccessible  except  by  boats,  nothing 
more  was  done  than  to  establish  platforms  and  parapets,  to  be 
occupied  in  case  of  need  by  moving  parties  of  flying  artillery. 
We  can  cite  no  better  model  for  the  defence  of  those  positions 
on  our  maritime  frontier,  which  contain  neither  sufficient  wealth, 
nor  national  establishments  of  sufficient  value  to  invite  the  cupi- 
dity of  invaders ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  quote  higher  authority 
than  that  of  Napoleon,  even  at  this  early  epoch  of  bis  brilliant 
career.  The  requisites  of  a  complete  seacoast  battery  are,  that 
it  shall  mount  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  to  combat  success- 
fully a  ship  of  the  largest  size  which  can  approach  it ;  that  it 
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shall  be  completely  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisade,  or  a  wall 
detached  from  the  earthen  rampart ;  that  the  ditch  shall  have 
flanking  defences ;  and  the  whole  be  covered  by  a  tower  or 
block  house,  secure  from  escalade. 

The  mode  of  fortifying  smalt  extents  of  ground,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  standing  a  formal  siege/ has  been 
much  improved  since  the  works  for  our  coast  were  planned. 
The  views  of  Carnot  and  Montalembert,  if  not  worthy  of  re- 
ception without  change,  have  influenced  the  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern school  of  engineering,  and  by  gradual  steps  they  have  been 
emboldened  to  deviate  farther  from  the  established  rules  ofVau- 
ban  and  Cormontaigne.  The  researches  of  our  own  board  of 
engineers,  of  whom  the  late  war  minister  of  France  was  a  mem- 
ber, have  not  been  without  their  influence,  and  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  country  received  more  from  his  distinguished 
talent  and  experience,  than  he  derived,  in  return,  from  the  study 
of  cases  which  Europe  had  not  presented.  In  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  skill  of  engineers  had  been  applied  to  the  enclo- 
sure of  great  cities ;  in  the  United  States,  no  such  necessity  was 
felt,  and  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing small  spaces  with  defencible  fortifications*  The  hope  of 
being  able  to  effect  this  had  been  abandoned  by  the  ancient 
school  of  engineers,  who  admitted  no  work  as  capable  of  with- 
standing a  siege  below  the  size  of  the  fortified  square  of  Varu- 
ban,  the  least  dimension  of  either  of  whose  sides  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards.  The  American  studies  of  General  Ber- 
nard, not  only  led  to  the  plan,  by  himself  and  his  associates,  of 
works  superior  in  principle  to  any  which  Europe  had  then 
seen,  but  on  his  return,  to  a  project  for  the  fortification  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  which,  should  it  ever  be  executed,  will  be  the 
greatest  step  which  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  fortification, 
since  the  bastioned  front  was  invented.  A  senseless  outcry, 
raised  by  the  advocates  of  the  old  system,  and  joined  in  by  the 
opponents  of  the  government,  whether  ultra-royalists  or  repub- 
licans, prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan.  One  of  less  merit 
perhaps,  but  applied  to  a  much  more  favorable  instance,  has 
been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Prussian  engineers,  who  have 
fortified  Coblentz.  Both  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle, 
namely,  that  a  town  enclosed  by  little  more  than  a  simple  wall, 
shall  be  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  shells,  by  enclosed  detached  works,  mutually  defending 
the  approaches  to  each  other,  and  capable  of  separately  with- 
standing a  siege.    The  Badauds  of  Paris  were  made  to  believe, 
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that  these  detached  works  were  intended  to  overawe  their  city, 
'and  as  batfiles  to  imprison  their  politicians. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  ordnance  sets  forth  the  la- 
mentable deficiency  which  exists  in  that  provision  for  defence. 
The  remedy  proposed  is  inadequate.  A  national  foundry,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  supply  the  want,  would  probably  dry  up 
the  sources  of  supply  which  at  present  exist.  We  have  been 
much  struck,  too,  with  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  art  of  artillery  which  is  manifested  in  this  report  It  would 
appear  that  the  writer  of  it  had  no  knowledge  of  any  improve- 
ments since  the  system  of  Gribeauval  was  adopted  in  France, 
during  the  war  of  our  revolution.  The  most  recent  authority 
Which  is  quoted,  is  that  of  Toosard.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fa- 
miliar knowledge,  that  the  artillery  of  England  was  found, 
when  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  were  brought  into  direct 
conflict,  so  far  superior  in  model  and  equipment,  to  that  of 
France,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  forms  and  models  have 
been  thrown  aside,  in  the  latter  country,  and  a  new  system 
adopted.  In  this  new  system,  the  French  field  pieces,  which 
were  formerly  eighteen  calibers  in  length,  have  been  reduced 
more  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  English  proportion  of  four- 
teen calibers.  In  our  country,  a  bold  and  judicious  spirit  of 
improvement  bad  led  to  the  construction  of  iron  field  pieces  of 
no  more  that  twelve  calibers,  and  weighing  no  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  to  each  pound  of  ball.  These,  although  of 
less  perfect  workmanship  than  can  now  be  produced,  were  used 
throughout  the  war  of  1812,  with  complete  success ;  and  the 
practice  of  our  artillerists  was  certainly  not  behind  that  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Since  that  time,  for  no 
reason  that  we  can  well  imagine,  except  a  blind  imitation  of  the 
old  French  authorities,  our  model  has  been  changed,  and  the 
proportion  of  eighteen  calibers,  which  the  French  have  just 
abandoned,  has  been  adopted.  With  this  increased  and  unne- 
cessary length,  it  has  been  attempted  to  unite  the  former  degree 
of  lightness.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  these  guns  have 
burst  in  the  proof,  and  that  those  which  have  endured  it,  have 
been  speedily  destroyed  in  service.  The  fault,  however,  has  not 
been  ascribed  to  the  error  in  the  model  adopted,  but  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  in  a  country  where  iron,  superior  to  that  furnished 
by  any  other,  except  Sweden,  can  be  procured,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  go  back  to  brass  as  a  material  for  field  pieces,  and 
this,  at  the  moment  when  all  other  nations,  not  excepting  the 
Turks,  who  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  civilixation,  are  re- 
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placing  their  brass  guns  by  iron  ones,  in  every  practicable  case. 
The  French  have  no  ores  whence  a  good  cast  iron  can  be 
made,  even  with  charcoal,  and  the  English  coke-made  iron  is 
not  strong  enough  for  field  pieces ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
we,  who  have  iron  of  the  best  quality,  should  use  brass.  If 
our  military  men  are  determined  to  have  field  pieces  eighteen 
calibers  in  length,  they  must  be  content  to  let  them  weigh  one 
half  more  than  those  of  the  old  model. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  ordnance 
officers  to  arm  the  fortifications  of  the  coast  with  no  guus  heavi- 
er than  eighteen  pounders.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  no  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cannon.  Cannon,  to  combat  shipping,  ought  to  have 
calibers  at  least  equal  to  those  carried  by  heavy  vessels.  It  is 
otherwise  with  fortifications  which  can  only  be  approached  by 
land ;  the  nature  of  the  climate  prevents  our  having  good 
roads,  except  at  great  cost,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that 
battering  pieces  larger  than  eighteen  pounders  will  be  used  in 
land  service.  These  are  sufficient  to  form  a  breach  in  a  wall, 
although  less  rapidly  than  the  twenty-four  pounder.  Fortresses, 
against  which  ships  cannot  act,  will  not,  therefore,  be  required 
to  combat  artillery  of  greater  calibers  than  eighteen  pounders, 
and  need  not  be  furnished  with  heavier  guns.  Guns  of  less 
than  thirty-two  pounds,  are  unfit  for  firing  the  new  projectile, 
and  this  is  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  annoying  and  de- 
stroying ships.  The  time,  therefore,  has  come,  when  all  our 
seacoast  batteries  must  be  mounted  with  ordnance  calculated 
for  firing  bombs.  These  will  be  more  dangerous  to  an  enemy 
than  even  red-hot  shot. 

We  might  have  dilated  upon  the  organization  proper  to  be 
given  to  the  standing  array  of  the  United  States,  and  dwelt  ful- 
ly upon  the  method  of  making  the  militia  an  available  force. 
Views  on  these  subjects,  in  exact  conformity  with  our  own,  have, 
however,  been  given  at  full  length,  by  a  writer  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  for  September,  1835,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers. 

We  regret  that  the  able  and  patriotic  gentleman  who 
now  presides  in  the  war  department,  should  have  shunned  the 
organization  of  the  militia  as  a  hopeless  task.  We  are  aware 
of  all  its  difficulty,  but  we  have  also  the  highest  sense  of  its 
importance.  We  would  urge  upon  that  distinguished  public 
servant  to  mature  his  plans  for  this  desirable  object.  It  will 
demand  all  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  all  his  lofty 
talent,  to  complete  a  system  which  shall  work  well,  but  the  au~ 
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thor  of  it  will  be  a  public  benefactor  of  the  first  class.  Should 
it  be  feared  that  Congress  will  not  listen  to  a  plan  for  organi- 
zing the  militia,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  freedom  from 
the  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war,  the  plan  may  be  kept 
in  readiness  to  be  brought  forward  when  an  emergency  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  at  band,  and  will  then  be  sure  of  ensuring  attention. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  bad  a  well  constructed  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  militia  been  presented  to  Congress,  at  the 
moment  when  the  news  of  the  border  troubles  in  Maine  reached 
Washington,  it  would  have  passed  by  acclamation.  This 
favorable  opportunity  has  been  lost,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict that  another  may  not  arise  within  no  distant  period.  Such 
occasions  should  be  watched,  and  taken  advantage  of,  in  the 
short  intervals  when  our  national  legislators  are  ready  to  admit 
that  there  are  other  modes  of  serving  and  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  than  by  declamation  on  the  floors  of  the 
houses  of  Congress. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  filling  up  the  ranks  of  our 
army,  and  this  would  appear  at  first  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
when  it  is  considered  with  what  alacrity  volunteers  come  for- 
ward on  almost  every  occasion,  when  the  nation  calls  for  their 
services,  and  the  anxiety  for  military  rank  and  distinction,  which 
seems  to  pervade  our  whole  population.  But  this  military  spirit 
is  never  directed  into  the  proper  channel,  and  while  our  army 
could  not  obtain  recruits,  sympathy  for  Canadian  radicals  was 
easily  rallying  thousands  to  its  bauners.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  explaining  this  apparent  anomaly.  Our  army  has 
been  constituted  op  the  model  of  that  of  the  British,  and  other 
old  governments  of  Europe,  and  while  the  progress  of  popular 
feeling,  even  in  the  despotic  governments  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, has  compelled  tbem  to  abrogate  their  ancient  military  rules, 
we  still  cling  to  them.  In  our  service,  to  enlist  as  a  private 
soldier,  so  far  from  being  a  step  to  the  rank  of  an  officer,  is  a 
positive  bar  to  the  attainment  of  it  It  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  that  where  absolute  equality  of  rank  is  the  theory  of 
the  government,  that  those  who  fondly  believe  in  it,  will  sacri- 
fice their  rights.  If  our  army  is  to  flourish,  and  to  have  crowded 
instead  of  thin  ranks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  part  of  its 
commissioned  officers  from  the  ranks.  In  the  French  service, 
not  only  is  the  eligibility  of  the  private  to  the  rank  of  officer 
recognised,  but  the  right  of  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of/ 
all  vacant  commissions  is  possessed  by  the  private  soldiers. 
This  right  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  such  of  them  as  possess  a 
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certain  degree  of  education,  and  a  character  as  soldiers  unble- 
mished by  censure  or  punishment,  but  it  exists  in  the  fullest 
extent,  and  exercises  its  influence  upon  the  rawest  conscript,  as 
upon  the  most  distinguished  veteran.  It  is  this  opening  for 
promotion,  however  rare  its  occurrence,  which  led  the  French 
soldiers  to  brave  with  equal  fortitude  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Lybian  desert,  and  the  snows  of  Muscovy;  They  saw  among 
their  most  distinguished  leaders,  those  who  had  once  been  their 
comrades,  and  well  understood  that  no  absolute  barrier  was 
opposed  to  their  own  attainment  of  equal  distinction.  Under 
such  feelings,  the  severe  system  of  conscription  was  not  felt  as  a 
hardship,  and  France  poured  out  her  best  blood  as  freely  as 
water,  at  the  bidding  of  her  great  captain.  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria have  been  compelled  to  follow  the  example ;  and  even 
princes  of  the  blood  must  go  through  the  form  of  serving  as 
privates,  before  they  can  receive  a  commission. 

In  the  vast  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  com- 
parative social  rank,  and  the  relative  compensation  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  first  troops  which  were  kept  constantly  on  foot  under 
Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  were  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  who  from  birth  and  the  rate  of  their  appoint- 
ments, claimed  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  feudal  men  at  arms  was  retained  ;  each  lance  had  its 
two  squires  of  gentle  birth,  and  two  servants  of  meaner  station. 
The  latter  monarch,  indeed,  from  policy,  placed  his  mercenary 
soldiers  upon  a  footing  where  they  felt  themselves  the  equals  of 
the  knights  and  squires,  for  whose  less  sure  service  they  were 
intended  as  a  substitute.  As  the  number  of  regular  troops  in- 
creased, the  compensation  for  their  services  was  diminished, 
because  then  the  crown  could  no  longer  support  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance,  at  the  ancient  rate  of  their  pay.  Even  so 
late  as  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  military  service  was 
sought  by  those  of  middling  rank,  as  giving  the  means  of  lay- 
ing up  a  competency,  and  being  more  consistent  with  noble  or 
even  moderate  birth,  than  handicraft  trades  or  agricultural  la- 
bors. The  pay  was  in  fact  sufficient  to  tempt  the  artizan  from 
his  loom  or  anvil,  and  wile  the  yeoman  from  his  plough.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1689,  the  ranks  of  the  horse 
guards  of  Great  Britain,  say  the  Life  Guards,  the  Scots  Greys, 
and  the  Enniskillens,  were  wholly  filled  with  'private  gentlemen, 
with  whom  their  officers  might  meet,  except  when  on  duty,  on 
terms  of  social  familiarity.  One  half  of  the  compound  epithet 
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still  remains  in  the  language,  to  mark  the  original  standing  in 
society  of  tbe  soldier  of  the  ranks.  Finally,  under  Louis  XIV., 
the  armies  were  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  tbe  refuse  of 
the  population  was  admitted  into  them,  and  tbe  pay  reduced  to 
tbe  lowest  rate  of  daily  laborers'  wages.  The  soldier  now  be- 
came a  mere  machine,  a  being  who  was  to  be  moulded  under 
tbe  scourge  and  the  cane,  into  an  automaton.  The  system  of 
conscription,  introduced  by  tbe  elder  Frederic  of  Prussia,  closed 
the  course  of  degradation,  by  not  giving  even  the  appearance 
of  a  voluntary  service,  and  closing  the  door  to  all  chance  of 
rising  even  to  subaltern  command.  At  the  close  of  tbe  event- 
ful war  of  seven  years,  so  jealous  was  he  of  the  privileges  of 
the  noble  class,  that  he  summarily  dismissed  from  his  army  all 
those  who,  by  merit  and  good  service,  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
or  were  unable  to  exhibit  their  sixteen  quarters.  The  conse- 
quences were  severely  felt  in  tbe  disgraceful  campaign  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  had  no  little  influence  in  tbe  route  of 
Jena,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  armed  force  of  Prussia, 
at  the  mere  breath  of  tbe  invader.  Tbe  conscription  adopted 
by  tbe  revolutionary  government  of  France  was  of  a  different 
class.  Birth  conferred  no  exemption  from  its  action ;  wealth 
speedily  ceased  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  substitute,  and  every 
class  of  society  was  alike  mingled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
But  education,  intelligence,  and  an  honorable  spirit,  soon  fouod 
their  proper  stations  in  a  system  where  the  theory  of  equality, 
reduced  to  practice  in  its  fullest  extent,  opened  every  rank  to 
the  private  soldier.  If  our  country  happily  can  never  resort 
to  fill  its  regular  army  to  the  conscriptive  eystem,  still,  the  ex- 
ample of  France  is  not  of  tbe  less  value  to  guide  us  to  tbe  true 
constitution  of  an  army  for  a  republic* 

Tbe  social  condition  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  we  should  retrace  the  steps  by  which  tbe 
degraded  position  of  the  private  soldier  has  been  reached  in 
Europe.  We  can  look  for  no  efficient  army  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, except  by  wages  which  will  draw  the  laboring  class  from 
their  occupations,  and  by  holding  out  hopes  to  young  and  gal- 
lant spirits,  of  eventual  promotion.  In  short,  until  dismissal 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army  can  be  felt  as  a  punishment,  we  can 
look  for  no  desire  to  enter  it,  among  our  native  born  citizens. 

Under  the  present  system,  even  our  scanty  peace  establish- 
ment cannot  be  kept  full,  and  the  deserters  almost  equal  in 
number  the  enlistments.  As  it  is  now  constituted,  our  people 
have,  as  a  mass,  no  community  of  feeling  with  tbe  army.  It 
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does  not  contain  their  sons  or  brothers,  or  if  it  does,  they  groan 
at  the  hardship  of  their  position,  in  association  with  those  who 
would  never  have  entered  the  service,  had  they  possessed  the 
qualities  necessary  to  obtain  them  occupation  in  any  branch  of 
industry* 

It  is  in  this  very  feeling,  that  we  see  the  greatest  obstacle  to  , 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  .our  army,  for  that  which  is 
the  popular  sentiment  pervades  and  is  reflected  in  our  legislative 
councils.  With  them  the  army  is  far  from  popular,  and  is  stu- 
diously kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit,  both  of  numbers  and  pay, 
which  is  consistent  with  its  existing  at  all. 

It  appears  strange  that,  in  the  dearth  of  recruits  for  our  mili- 
tary service,  the  idea  of  employing  foreign  troops  has  never 
been  suggested.  There  was  a  moment  when  this  might  have 
been  acted  upon  with  success.  Numbers  of  Poles,  fleeing  from 
the  oppression  of  Russia,  reached  this  country,  and  others  have 
been  sent  after,  by  them,  in  Austrian  vessels.  These  refugees 
excited,  as  was  natural,  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  Con- 
gress attempted  to  relieve  them  by  the  grant  of  unoccupied 
land.  This  grant  was  to  them  useless.  The  labor  of  the  agri- 
culturist is  repugnant  to  the  military  character  of  the  Polish 
gentleman,  and  the  whole  nation  is  composed  either  of  nobles 
or  serfs.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  unwilling  as  our  owu  Indians  to 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  But  had  our  go- 
vernment, at  that  time;  made  provision  for  receiving  them  into 
our  army,  as  the  members  of  a  legion  to  be  formed  of  their  com- 
patriots, it  would  have  not  only  been  a  noble  and  well  bestow- 
ed charity,  but  would  have  strengthened  our  national  defences 
in  the  very  place  where  they  are  the  weakest  Nor  is  it  yet  too 
late ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Russia  would  gladly  en- 
courage the  removal  of  the  more  active  and  warlike  of  the  Po- 
lish malecontents,  to  a  service  in  which,  by  no  possibility,  could 
they  be  employed  against  her.  It  would  be  essential  to  the  plan 
to  grant  to  such  levies  their  own  officers,  their  national  uniform 
and  standards,  with  which  privileges  there  are  thousands  of  this 
brave  and  unfortunate  people  who  would  gladly  serve  for  a  moiety 
of  the  pay  which  cannot  tempt  a  native  American  to  enlist.  In 
case  of  necessity,  the  idea  might  be  carried  further.  Switzer- 
land, which  has  a  teeming  population,  on  a  barren  soil, 
has,  for  ages,  furnished  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  with  their 
best  troops,  and  it  is  needless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
Ireland  already  supplies  many  of  the  recruits  of  our  army, 
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who  might  be  rendered  far  more  efficient  if  embodied  by  them- 
selves. 

Such  are  the  remarks  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  documents  which  accompany  the  last  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
possible  to  dwell  on  many  of  the  subjects  much  longer,  and 
there  are  many  topics  on  which  we  have  not  even  touched*  We 
shall  judge  our  purpose  accomplished,  however,  if  we  can  awake 
our  countrymen  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  placing  the 
nation  in  an  attitude  that  will  not  provoke  attack  or  insult,  or 
which  will  enable  it  to  exert  its  real  energies  in  case  it  be  assail- 
ed. The  apathy  which  is  shown  on  this  subject,  the  neglect 
which  it  meets  in  our  national  councils,  where  every  petty  local 
consideration,  where  scrambles  for  the  surplus  revenue,  or  bid- 
dings for  popularity  in  the  national  domain,  are  permitted  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  legislature,  lead  us  almost  to  de- 
spair of  seeing  any  proper  steps  taken  in  respect  to  our  nation- 
al defence,  except  under  the  pressure  of  actual  war*  If  this 
neglect  continue,  and  if  a  war  should  arise  with  either  France 
or  England,  we  shall,  as  in  the  former  instance,  see  our  com- 
merce made  a  prey  in  every  sea,  and  our  coast  ravaged  and  kept 
in  continual  alarm.  If  the  contest  be  with  the  latter  nation,  we 
may,  in  addition,  see  our  pioneers  of  civilization  driven  in,  and 
defenceless  portions  of  our  territory  occupied.  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  in  the  end,  regain  our  territory,  and  perhaps  retaliate  an 
equal  degree  of  injury,  but  this  will  be  no  compensation  for  our 
own  losses.  British  writers  already  begin,  as  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  revolution,  to  point  out  our  weakness,  and  it  will 
not  take  much  argument  to  satisfy  so  pugnacious  an  animal  as 
John  Bull,  that  he  must  infallibly  be  victorious.  Situated  as 
we  now  are,  peace  is  not  to  be  secured  by  our  own  exertions,  or 
our  own  unwillingness  to  commit  aggressions,  but  can  only  be 
made  certain  by  making  it  apparent  that  we  are  too  strong  to 
be  successfully  attacked,  and  powerful  enough  to  sweep,  in  a 
single  campaign,  all  trace  of  European  domination  from  the 
American  continent. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  1785,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
ih  1815.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  Ediuburgh  and 
London:  1836— 1839.    Vols.  1—7,  8vo. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise.  Par  M.  A.  Thiers. 
Paris :  1836.    10  vols.  8vo. 

3.  The  French  Revolution:  a  History.  By  Thomas  Cabxyle. 
Londoa:  1837.    3  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  heard  the  question  asked  more  than  once,  within  a 
twelvemonth,  "  How  can  any  man  at  this  day  .think  of  writing 
another  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ?"  The  answer  is 
obvious  to  all  who  have  studied  that  great  social  and  political 
phenomenon,  for  to  them  it  is  known  that  we  have  not  yet  a 
truly  complete  history  of  it ;  and,  until  the  publication  of  the 
three  whose  titles  we  give  above,  we  bad  scarce  an  approxima- 
tion to  one.  Madame  de  Stael,  Mignet,  Scott,  and  a  host  of 
inferior  writers,  had  done  something  toward  presenting  in  one 
view  the  thousand  events  of  that  strange  movement ;  but  until 
Thiers  and  Alison  published  their  first  volumes,  there  had  not 
been  an  approach  made  to  a  thorough  and  complete  view.  Nor 
is  the  want  yet  supplied.  Alison  and  Thiers  are  clear,  minute, 
sensible,  and  worthy  of  deep  study ;  Carlyle  is  bold,  sagacious, 
profound,  comprehensive,  and  demands  deep  study  ; —  but  nei- 
ther of  the  three  gives  us  what  we  want.  Thiers  is  superficial, 
Alison  commonplace,  and  neither  presents  to  us  with  power  a 
picture  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution ;  and  Carlyle,  whose  in- 
sight is  far  greater,  and  whose  imagination  is  a  thousand-fold 
more  mighty,  still  lacks  simplicity,  distinctness,  and  an  earnest 
unconsciousness.  Thiers  tells  his  story  with  the  flow,  and 
glitter,  and  shallowness  that  mark  the  French  mind  so  very 
generally ;  Alison  talks  like  a  good  sound  advocate,  very  sen- 
sibly, and  to  the  point,  but  not  as  one  whose  eye  can  see  far 
into  a  millstone;  while  Carlyle,  with  the  power  of  a  true  poet, 
and  the  grasp  of  a  true  philosopher,  lays  before  us  the  wonderful 
story  with  such  grimaces,  and  so  sneeringly,  that  wonder,  ad- 
miration, disgust,  and  regret,  divide  our  bosom,  and  baffle  our 
judgment. 

La  troth,  to  comprehend  the  French  revolution,  we  must  have 
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written  for  us  a  work  yet  unattempted  ;  a  full  and  living  picture 
of  the  seventy  years  which  preceded  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General.  Of  this  time,  there  are  extant  records  innumerable, 
in  the  shape  of  memoirs,  journals,  letters,  and  writings, —  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  connected  view  of  it.  Cariyie,  in  bis  picto- 
rial way,  gives  us  the  results  of  his  reading  upon  that  time,  and 
in  doing  so,  does  more  to  make  the  revolution  /intelligible,  than 
all  other  writers  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted ;  but  we 
want  more  than  this ;  we  want  a  true  and  complete  history  of  the 
changes  of  mind,  the  developments  of  first  principles,  the  dis- 
appearance of  old  landmarks,  the  rise  of  new  ones, — in  short,  a 
history  of  France,  commercially,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
morally  considered,  from  1715,  or  thereabouts,  to  1789.  We 
know  not  a  field  upon  which  a  man  of  industry,  impartiality, 
and  imagination,  could  better  employ  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
than  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work.  Of  the  conquests  and 
amours  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  records  enough  ;  but  of  the  far 
'more  important  conquests  of  the  thinkers,  writers,  and  scoffers, 
that  followed  him,  we  have  only  piecemeal  sketches,  or  biogra- 
phies, that  by  their  extent  set  the  reader  at  defiance.  And  yet, 
it  was  from  the  conquests  last  named,  as  the  world  is  coming  to 
see,  that  the  great  social  tornado,  known  to  us  as  the  French 
Revolution,  received  its  bertt  and  character. 

It  is  true,  that  not  many  years  have  passed  since  reviewers 
seriously  contended,  that  it  was  not  merely  the  financial  troubles 
of  France,  that  rent  her  whole  frame  asunder ;  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  most  writers  are  still  busily  demonstrating,  when  the 
question  arises,  that  it  was  not  La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau  that 
produced  the  general  overturn,  but  Louis  XV.  and  his  follow- 
ers, with  all  their  sins  of  commission  and  omission ;  —  but  it  k 
none  the  less  true,  that  there  are  yet  others  who  see  that  the 
sins  of  Louis  were  only  those  of  the  most  noted  man  in  the 
kingdom, — that  the  cause  of  the  revolution  lay  deeper  than  the 
character  or  acts  of  king  or  court,  —  that  it  came  from  a  source 
of  universal  extent,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  whole  society  of 
France,  because  the  whole  social  system,  from  court  to  bovel, 
was  wrong,  and  out  of  joint 

In  this  paper,  it  is  our  purpose,  not  to  criticise  the  works  be- 
fore us,  but  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  that  social 
disease  which  led  to  the  great  convulsion,  and  to  apply  the  let- 
soos  drawn  from  that  time  and  land,  to  our  day  and  our  coun- 
try. Some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  showing  that  we  are 
in  any  danger  from  those  causes  which  were  operating  in 
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France ;  but,  to  us,  it  appears  that  very  much  is  to  be  feared 
from  those  causes*  Id  what  we  may  say  on  this  point,  we  can- 
not expect  a  general  agreement ;  indeed,  we  must  look  to  offend 
those  of  the  most  opposite  views.  We  would  only  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  that  surely  truth-seekers  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  willing  to  bear  the  opinions  of  all,  and  calmly  to  accept  or 
reject  them ;  if  dangerous,  then  branded  as  such  ;  if  only  weak 
and  worthless,  then  iu  pitying  silence. 

Every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  working  of  a  steam 
engine,  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  every  joint  perfect, 
and  all  the  gearing  which  it  moves  complete.  Let  but  a  bolt 
slip,  let  but  a  timber  be  wrongly  inclined,  let  the  least  dispro- 
portion between  the  moving  power  and  the  apparatus  moved 
exist,  —  and  all  is  shake,  and  racket,  and  danger.  There  must 
be,  in  mechanical  contrivances,  a  very  thorough  adaptation  of 
the  parts  that  are  put  in  play,  to  one  another,  and  also  to  that 
which  produces  the  central  action.  Now,  society  is  so  far  me- 
chanical in  its  operation,  that  this  rule  of  mechanics  applies  to 
it ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  society,  its  central  moving  power,  if  un- 
adapted  to  its  forms,  habits,  classifications,  and  other  gearing, — 
will  produce  ajar  and  wear  that  must  sooner  or  later  wreck  the 
whole  machine  ;  and  if  a  bolt,  shaft,  or  even  little  pinion-wheel, 
get  so  far  out  of  place  as  to  produce  a  strong  cross-strain,  there 
will  be  an  instant  crash  and  general  disorganization.  For 
instance,  if  the  spirit  of  the  people  be  republican,  and  the  forms 
of  society  be  aristocratic,  things  cannot  work  well ;  the  strain 
will  grow  more  and  more  unequal,  the  movement  more  and  more 
awry,  until  something  gives  way.  So,  also,  if  the  spirit  be  aris- 
tocratic, and  the  form  republican.  It  matters  not  what  the  so- 
cial and  political  gearing  of  a  country  be  ;  so  long  as  it  is  un- 
suited  to  the  central  force,  mischief  must  come.  It  is  not  in  our 
republican  form  that  our  safety  lies ;  nor  is  England  insecure 
because  of  her  aristocratic  institutions :  our  safety  lies  in  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  our  spirit  to  its  forms ;  and  her  danger,  in 
the  ever-increasing  want  of  adaptation  that  is  visible  in  her 
arrangements. 

And  why  are  we  so  fortunate  as  to  have  forms  that  match  our 
national  character?  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  because  they,  in 
some  measure,  grew  out  of  that  character,  and  were  not  made 
and  fitted  to  it.  The  old  constitutions  of  France  were  like  so 
many  broadcloth  coats,  cut  and  sewed  by  Sieyes  and  other  tai- 
lors, and  put  upon  a  drunken  giant ;  but  ours  is,  measurably, 
the  skin  that  grows  as  we  grow,  fitting  itself  to  every  part,  and 
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stretching  to  every  need.  Nature  is  a  better  workwoman  than 
Madame  Sieyes,  and  what  she  does  may  be  relied  on  as  well 
done.  If  the  social  and  political  organisation  of  a  country  be 
the  growth—  the  natural  vital  growth,  from  the  spirit  of  that 
country  —  all  will  be  welJ ;  but  if  it  be  the  result  of  art,  the 
work  of  man,  the  poor  product  of  mechanism— -it  will  wear  and 
tear,  and  need  patching  and  alteration ;  and  if  the  alteration 
be  not  made,  but  while  the  spirit  changes,  the  forms  remain  — 
then  comes  the  want  of  adaptation,  the  jar,  and  wrench,  and 
ruin. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  forms  of  society,  man 
being  the  fallen  creature  that  be  is,  can  ever  be  wholly  a  natu- 
ral and  vital  growth.  Certain  it  is,  that  hitherto,  there  has 
been  very  little  of  nature* s  handiwork  seen  in  political  and  so- 
cial systems.  The  English  system  was,  like  ours,  measurably 
natural ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  accommodated  itself  most 
wonderfully  to  the  growing  and  changing  kingdom ;  seams 
have  opened  now  and  then,  but  have  soon  healed ;  one  great 
error,  to  be  sure,  England  has  made,  and  is  still  making.  She 
never  wants  to  have  her  children  born,  bot  tries,  in  the  face  of 
nature,  to  rear  tbem  within  her  own  bosom ;  nor  did  the  birth- 
pangs  of  these  United  Provinces  teach  her  wisdom. 

It  way  be  doubted,  we  say,  whether  forms  are  ever  wholly 
natural,  and  consequently,  after  a  lapse  of  years  or  ages,  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  which  we  spoke  must  come,  and  revolu- 
tion, more.or  less  violent.  This  thought  need  not  trouble  us, 
however,  for,  though  it  leads  of  course  to  disbelief  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  yet,  be  it  noted, 
the  change  need  not  be  violent  For,  though  man  cannot,  like 
nature,  alter  by  a  never  ceasing  and  never  seen  process,  but 
must  use  patching  in  the  stead  of  growth ;  yet,  there  need  be 
no  disruption,  and  no  other  evil  than  a  momentary  stoppage  of 
movement. 

Of  natural  social  systems,  there  are,  perhaps,  only  two  — 
which  we  may  call  the  paternal  and  the  fraternal.  The  an- 
cient systems  were  all  of  the  former  kind,  even  among  republi- 
cans. The  great  prophet  of  the  paternal  form  was  Mo- 
ses ;  it  belonged  to  an  early  time.  In  our  day,  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  fraternal ;  but,  alas !  none  have,  as  yet,  reached  it, 
but  all  of  Christendom  is  in  the  valley  between  the  heights ;  the 
great  prophet  of  fraternity  was  Jesus  ;  it  will  be  exemplified  in 
some  day  yet  to  come. 

And  now,  turning  to  France,  we  find  her,  in  old  times,  under 
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the  dominion  of  the  warrior  and  the  priest.  Men,  in  those 
days,  followed  leaders,  the  strong  and  the  wise ;  the  mass  was 
weak  and  was  ignorant,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  some  few  was 
natural  and  just.  The  feudal  system  was,  to  no  small  extent,  a 
vital  system  ;  the  growth  of  the  wants  of  the  time.  Then,  all 
was  of  (he  paternal  type ;  there  was  no  free  inquiry,  no  free 
following  of  individual  wishes ;  but  the  pope  and  the  bishop, 
the  king  and  the  count,  naturally  and  properly  were  looked  up  to. 

Ages  rolled  on.  The  system  essentially  remained  the  same 
that  it  had  ever  been,  but  the  spirit  and  the  wants  of  those  un- 
der it  had  vastly  altered.  The  men  of  the  southern  mountains, 
Wiclif,  Huss,  and,  at  length,  Luther,  spoke  and  acted  free 
inquiry,  truth-seeking — scarce  knowing  what  tbey  did;  and 
as  ignorant  of  the  results  of  their  deeds,  as  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester was  of  steam-ships  and  locomotives.  The  instinct  of 
dependence  was  weakening ;  science  was  extending ;  gunpow- 
der, printing,  travels,  commerce,  were  changing  the  whole  tis- 
sue of  life.  No  man  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  bis  neighbor 
that  his  father  had  stood  in  to  his  fellows.  Why,  in  the  time 
of  the  peasant's  father,  the  count,  whose  castle  crowned  the  hill 
near  by,  was  a  brave  man,  and  a  strong  man,  and  a  good 
leader — and  be  was  followed  and  looked  up  to;  he  was  la* 
bored  for  cheerfully,  because  be  fought  well,  and  was  a  great 
man ;  but  now  gunpowder  has  stripped  the  count's  burly  son 
of  the  might  that  shduld  lay  in  his  prowess  and  his  courage, 
and  has  bestowed  that  might  on  some  stripling  engineer,  or  some 
quick-witted  commander ;  and  the  present  lord  of  the  castle 
can  neither  defend  his  vassals,  nor  command  the  reverence  of 
the  world ;  and  yet,  be  must  be  labored  for,  even  as  his  father 
was.    Will  such  labor,  think  you,  be  cheerful  ? 

So,  through  the  whole  tissue  of  society,  we  say,  was  creeping 
another  spirit.  The  idlers  who  had  once  fought,  now  bunted, 
drank,  displayed  themselves  at  court;  the  mailed  suit  was 
changed  for  the  gilded  suit,  the  gauntlet  for  the  silk  glove  ;  ex- 
penses increased,  money  must  be  had,  and  the  sullen  peasant 
was  worked  harder  to  feed  the  worthless  lord,  than  his  fathers 
ever  were  to  uphold  their  true  leader.  Meanwhile,  in  the  vil- 
lages, instead  of  trial  by  combat,  and  trials  by  fire,  have  come 
trials  by  thought  and  evidence  ;  men,  too,  were  born,  here  and 
there,  who,  leaving  the  old  spiritual  guidance,  thought  of  reli- 
gion for  themselves ;  but  still  the  old  guides  stood  there,  near 
by,  not  now  with  shepherd  staves,  but  with  torch  and  sword. 

So  changes  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  needs  of 
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the  French  nation  ;  but  the  forms  change  not  While  in  Eng- 
land, the  voice  of  the  mass,  whose  wants  there  too  are  altering, 
is  heard  jnore  and  more  fully,  and  the  old  religions  faith,  as  it 
weakens,  is  supplanted  by  a  new  and  living  faith ;  in  France, 
the  mass  is  yet  dumb,  and  the  old  reverence  is  wearing  to  a 
shell,  and  no  successor  appears.  In  England,  the  commons 
kick  and  cry,  and  continually  shiver  off  something  of  the  old 
feudal  rind ;  and,  as  they  are  resisted,  there  come  to  aid  them 
men  whose  minds  have  run  far  toward  vagueness,  but  who  still 
have  deep  faith,  and  recognise  the  existence  of  mystery,  and 
worship  a  living  God.  In  France,  there  is  no  knowledge  yet  of 
what  is  wanted,  though  a  vague  feeling  of  want  grows  strong- 
er yearly.  Louis  the  great  sweeps  along,  and  for  a  time 
all  seems  well  on  the  surface ;  for  glory,  like  a  torch  at  the  mouth 
of  a  tomb,  dazzles  the  eye,  and  hides  the  uncleanness  within. 
Nay,  there  has  been,  perhaps,  a  momentary  flicker  of  true 
loyalty  again,  but  it  soon  dies  away ;  and  debt,  and  doubt,  and 
despair,  come  instead. 

Thus,  gradually,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  feudal  system 
is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  those  that  are  moving  in  it. 
The  lords  should  be  at  work  ;  the  peasants  should  be  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  their  own  labor ;  every  man  should  be  allowed  some 
scope  of  thought,  and  a  true,  living,  religious  faith,  such  as  fill- 
ed many  of  the  Huguenots,  should  be  let  in  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dying.  But  no ;  the  forms,  iron  and  immoveable,  must  re- 
main. Wasteful  expenditure  by  king,  and  priest,  and  noble, 
must  be  met  by  harder  work  on  the  part  of  the  peasant.  Idle- 
ness, unchecked  by  reverence,  breeds  immorality  in  the  highest ; 
all  respect  for  woman  ceases,  chastity  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  and 
the  unchaste  no  longer  to  be  shunned.  Parents  send  their 
sons  to  learn  manners  and  politeness  at  the  palace  of  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  a  prostitute  upon  principle. 

At  length,  the  whole  machinery  of  politics,  society,  and  re- 
ligion, being  unadapted  to  the  spirit  that  was  moving  men, 
which  was  a  spirit  of  acquisition — first  of  wealth,  and  then  of 
knowledge  —  a  new  process  began,  a  process  of  inquiry  into 
the  worth  of  all  this  machinery  ;  the  need  of  it;  the  best  sub- 
stitute ;  the  true  ideal  of  society.  While  Louis  XV.  was  yet  a 
mere  child,  Montesquieu  had  gathered  the  materials  for  his  great 
work  upon  government ;  and  within  two  years  after  that  most 
miserable  of  monarchs  ascended  the  throne,  was  published  tbe 
Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  a  work  which  Louis  the  Great  had 
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prohibited  the  printing  of,  thinking  its  pure  and  high  views  a 
satire  upon  his  court  and  reign. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  all  those  who  now  come  for- 
ward as  inquirers,  been  like  Fenelon  and  Montesquieu  ;  as  de- 
voted in  soul,  and  as  free  and  bold  in  intellect.  But  a  new 
phasis  in  the  action  of  European  mind  was  just  then  begin- 
ning, which  brought  forward  into  the  field  many  whose  na- 
tures had  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  theologian  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  the  philosopher  of  Bordeaux. 

The  wild  credulity,  keen  inquiry,  and  worthless  empiricism 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  discriminating 
method  of  the  Baconians,  and  the  deep,  fearless  exercise  of  lo- 
gic and  faith,  by  the  great  minds  of  the  time  of  Milton,  Bar- 
row, and  Cud  worth.  But  the  tendency  toward  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  all  earthly  things  stopped  not  there ;  in  1687, 
appeared  Newton's  Principia,  and  in  1690,  Locke's  Essay  — 
works  that  evidence  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
analysis.  In  truth,  there  seemed  now  to  be  no  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  could  ascend  to  heaven,  and  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  the  planetary  system ;  it  could  lay  bare 
the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  bring  every  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  to  the  touchstone.  Nor  was  it  only  to 
the  abstract  sciences  that  the  dissecting  knife  was  applied. 
Forty  years  before  Locke's  essay  was  published,  Thomas 
Hobbes  had,  almost  with  a  prophet's  voice,  borne  his  testimony 
against  the  whole  range  of  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  acts, 
which  spring  from  man's  spiritual  nature ;  and  in  1681,  Peter 
Bayle  had  dared  to  write  in  France,  that  atheism  was  less  to 
be  feared  than  superstition.  The  whole  intellectual  world  was 
looking  toward  experiment  and  logic,  waiting  thence  a  new 
revelation.  Earnestness  and  spiritual  power  seem  to  have  died 
out ;  and  the  opponents  of  freethinking  spoke  the  same  icy  di- 
alect, and  from  the  same  shallow  pool,  as  the  minute  philoso- 
phers themselves.  Berkeley,  in  1713,  calls  the  infidels  of  the 
day,  "  a  set  of  poor,  ignorant  creatures,  that  have  not  sense  to 
discover  the  excellency  of  religion ;"  and  again,  "  unthinking 
wretches,  of  short  views,  and  narrow  capacities,  who  are  not 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  causes  or  consequences  of  things." 
And  this  strong  abuse  was  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
held  virtue  to  be  lovely  in  itself,  while  he  looked  on  it  as  a 
thing  which  should  be  followed,  in  order  to  gain  some  great  fu- 
ture good !  They  would  have  men  love  it  as  they  would  have  them 
love  pictures  and  statues,  because  it  was  lovely;  he  would  have 
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them  pursue  it  as  a  trade,  whereby  to  gain  heaven ;  neither 
seemed  to  recognise  that  Idea  in  man  which  looks  beyond  the 
known  Beautiful  and  Useful,  and  sees  the  Right;  sees  it  in  the 
faith,  too,  that  it  is  one  with  the  Beautiful  and  the  Usefol,  though 
our  facetted  eyes  yet  dissever  tbem.  Surely,  in  those  days  did 
the  words  of  Milton  come  true ;  and  "  to  all  the  duties  of  evan- 
gelical grace,  instead  of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  goodness 
which  our  new  alliance  with  God  requires,  came  servile  and 


man,  or  professing  believer,]  as  also  his  hope,  filed  only  upon 
the  flesh,  rendered,  likewise,  the  whole  faculty  of  his  apprehen- 
sion carnal."  . 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  time,  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury* The  face  of  Europe  waff  covered  thick  with  the  carcasses 
of  feudal  institutions,  and  with  the  yet  moving  bodies  of  diseased 
monarchies  and  faiths,  —  full  of  putrid  sores.  And  to  remove 
these,  arose  a  great  army  of  scavengers,  who  would  also  fain 
have  removed  every  green  thing,  and  have  killed  every  living 
creature,  lest  they  should  die  too*  It  was  a  time  of  destruction 
and  denial ;  the  wrong  was  there  before  them,  and  must  be  put 
away,  and  the  right  might  grow  if  it  would,  they  cared  not. 
Indeed,  they  denied  all  right ;  they  bad  dissected  plants  and 
animals,  and  had  found  no  such  thing  as  Life  in  them,  —  it  was 
merely  an  accident  of  their  formation ;  and  so  too  they  had  ex- 
amined with  microscopic  eyes  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  bead  of 
man,  and  there  was  no  idea  of  Rig(U  there,  but  only  a  love  of 
the  Pleasant,  here  or  hereafter* 

It  was  a  time  when  Faith  had  ceased  to  act,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  mystery  had  been  abandoned  by  all.  The  wonders  of 
the  stars  had  been  explained,  and  the  composition  of  all  earthly 
bodies  was  to  be  made*  known,  and  the  intellect  had  been 
weighed,  and  measured,  and  gauged,  —  and  where  could  mys- 
tery remain  ?  Here  stood  man,  his  mind  a  blank,  and  there 
the  world ;  and  that  world  wrote  upon  this  mind,  as  the  late- 
invented  Daguerrotype  upon  the  paper,  all  its  secrets.  Faith 
was,  therefore,  full  belief  in  some  asserted  fact ;  religion  was  the 
keeping  up  such  an  intercourse  with  God  as  would  insure  his 
favor;  and  morality  was  obedience  to  his  laws  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Such  these  things  were  to  the  believer;  but  to  the  infidel, 
religion  was  a  scarecrow,  with  which  priests  kept  others  from 
the  rich  fields  of  tithes  and  preferments ;  —  and  morality  was 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

We  have  called  the  opening  of  that  century  a  time  of  Doubt 


thrall-like  fear. 


Which  fear  of  his,  [the  superstitious 
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and  Denial ;  old  errors  were  daily  discovered,  and  attacked,  and 
all  men  gave  their  minds  to  the  pursuit.  "If,"  said  Shaftesbury, 
in  1708,  "  the  knowing  well  how  to  expose  any  infirmity  or  vice 
were  but  a  sufficient  security  for  the  virtue  which  is  contrary,  how 
excellent  an  age  might  we  be  presumed  to  live  in."  It  was  in 
truth  an  age  of  exposure;  not  of  cure,  but  of  exposure.  During 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  the  process  was  going  on ;  through  the 
whole  reigo  of  the  great  Louis,  it  worked  secretly,  and  spread 
widely.  The  religious  contests  carried  scepticism  into  the 
hearts  of  every  family  in  France ;  Bayle,  in  that  respect,  was 
an  exponent  of  the  men  of  his  day,  —  first  a  Calvinist,  then  a 
Catholic,  then  a  Calvinist  again,  —  and,  in  the  end,  a  doubter : 
not  a  denier,  —  denial  bad  not  yet  come,  but  one  balancing, 
believing  nothing.  Into  every  corner  of  France,  this  spirit 
spread  ;  the  lawyers,  corrupt  because  the  courts  were  corrupt, 
half-educated,  half-developed,  readers,  debaters,  flaw-finders, — 
were  admirably  adapted  to  nourish  and  preach  the  new  faith  of 
faithlessness.  The  court,  a  great  heart,  every  throb  of  which 
sent  poison  to  the  ends  of  the  land,  —  the  court  was  all  infidel, 
not  in  form  but  in  fact.  Rotten  to  the  core,  it  called  forth  no 
deep  pity,  or  manly  condemnation ;  —  epigrams,  satires,  sneers 
were  all  that  the  professedly  virtuous  had  for  the  vice  that  was 
about  them.  The  only  unpardonable  sins  were  those  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  nobler  the  opinion,  the  deeper  the  sin ;  before 
1700,  the  pure  Fenelon  had  been  condemned  and  exiled  for  be- 
lieving that  a  man  might  love  God  without  being  led  to  do  so 
from  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward.  And  no  wonder 
that  they  exiled  him  for  such  heresy,  for  it  was  heresy  to  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  and  every  principle  of  their  conduct. 
Fenelon  and  his  faith  stood  without  them  as  visible  conscience- 
prickers,  and  they  wished  him  away. 

Into  this  evil  time,  —  a  time  of  practical  wickedness  in  high 
places,  and  of  misery  in  low  ones ;  a  time  of  general  inquiry, 
and  uncertainty,  and  doubt ;  of  denial,  forming,  but  as  yet  un- 
spoken ;  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  no  faith  to  curb  it,  — 
were  born  successively  Voltaire,  (in  1694,)  Buffon,  (in  1707,) 
Rousseau,  (in  1712,)  Diderot,  (in  1733,)  Condillac  and  Helve- 
tius,  (in  1715,)  and  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  (in  1723.) 

And  now  Denial  began  to  find  her  mouth-pieces.  The  keen, 
quick  Voltaire,  leaving  the  course  which  his  father  had  chalked 
out  for  him,  preferring  rather  to  keep  fine  company  and  write 
fine  verses,  —  was  not  slow  to  see  how  admirably  the  time  was 
suited  to  his  nature*   With  the  mighty  instinct  of  vanity,  he 
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knew  that  the  world  wai  waiting  to  bear,  not  vice  merely,  nor 
weakness  merely,  but  all  those  forms  and  institutions  which  men 
bad  come  unconsciously  to  think  weak  and  wicked,  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  and  annihilated.  He  smelt  the  carcass  afar  off,  and 
hastened  to  the  banquet.  His  was,  indeed,  a  nature  strangely 
suited  to  the  day  in  which  he  lived ;  mystery  was  to  him  syno- 
nymous with  absurdity,  and  faith  with  folly ;  he  would  have 
men  kind,  was  kind  himself;  would  have  them  moral,  though 
immoral  in  bis  own  conduct ;  he  had  a  certain  belief  too,  and 
as  late  as  1762,  talked  of  the  "  religion  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom;"  —  but  in  spirit  he 
was  the  impersonation  of  irreverence  and  doubt.  He  embodied 
one  leading  idea  of  bis  time,  that  of  serving  truth,  by  merely 
laying  bare'  and  sneering  at  untruths. 

He  saw  in  the  visible  Church  of  France  evils  and  absurdities 
beyond  number,  and  wholly  unable  to  look  farther,  opened  his 
quiver  of  keen  shafts  to  smite  Religion.  It  was  somewhere 
about  1732  that  he  began  the  warfare  openly  and  seriously, 
while  the  public  mind  was  all  astir  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Je- 
suits, or  Papal  Catholics,  and  the  Jansenists,  or  anti-Papal 
members  of  that  church :  at  that  moment,  when  half  the  French 
world  were  laughing  at  religion,  and  half  were  angry  with  it, 
appeared  his  Philosophical  Letters.  They  were  read,  for  the 
author  was  well  known,  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  the 
volume  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  the  author  to  be  seiied.  He 
escaped,  but  his  book  was  burnt,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
was  thereby  burnt  into  the  memories  of  men.  This,  be  it  noted, 
was  done  by  the  parliament,  a  body  which  at  that  very  time  took 
one  of  the  boldest  steps  ever  taken  in  those  days ;  for,  having 
declined  to  register  some  anti-Jansenist,  and  highly  papal  acts, 
the  king  forced  them  to  do  it,  in  a  bed-of-justice ;  —  but  on  the 
morrow  the  parliament,  with  a  spirit  prophetic  of  1788,  protested 
against  that  act,  and  followed  the  king  to  Marly  to  make  him 
listen  to  their  complaints :  he  would  not  listen,  and  St  Antoine 
was  not  yet  conscious,  so  that  no  result  followed ;  but  had  pre- 
vious events  prepared  the  people  of  the  capital  for  action,  the 
revolution  might  have  begun  then. 

Voltaire  began  the  attack  upon  religion  in  1732  or  1733 ; 
from  that  time,  nothing  of  a  strong  and  serious  character  was 
published  until  1746,  when  Diderot  put  forth  his  Philosophical 
Thoughts,  bis  first-fruits  of  long-established  practical  atheism* 
The  life  and  character  of  this  man,  Denis  Diderot,  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  all  our  readers.    He  was  a  marked  and  pe- 
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culiar  product  of  that  time,  and  could  have  been  what  he 
was  in  no  other  age  or  country.  He,  too,  embodied  a  great 
idea  of  that  day,  the  idea  of  conforming  conduct — not  to  our 
sense  of  duty,  nor  even  to  our  instincts  and  affections,  but  to 
our  bare  logical  understanding.  He  was  the  typical  moralist 
of  the  day ;  could  maltreat  his  wife,  and  write  letters  on  virtue 
to  his  mistress,  calling  upon  her  to  support  him  in  the  path  of 
excellence,  and  love  him,  so  that  he  might  ever  dread  vice.  He 
was  a  man  of  stfong  understanding ;  was  fearless,  kind  in  his 
own  eyes,  probably  honest ;  but  the  world  was  to  him  a  lifeless 
clod,  and  its  on-dwellers  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  chance. 
To  him  a  good  man  was  good  luck,  a  bad  man  misfortune. 
He  would  not  have  any  one  angry  with  the  evil  doer,  any  more 
than  wkh  a  wind  which  fills  ouc  eyes  with  dust.  He  bade  bis 
disciples  to  neither  rejoice  nor  regret  that  tbey  were  what  they 
were ;  for  tbey  were  the  mere  results  of  physical  causes.  Never 
to  reproach  others,  or  repent  ourselves,  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

To  such  a  man  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  the  only  con- 
ceivable end  of  life,  and,  lead  whither  it  might,  was  the  true 
end.  The  deep  mystery  of  purity,  the  deep  mystery  of  disinter 
estedness,  were  to  him  unknown  depths.  Why  should  there  be 
decency,  modesty,  chastity  ?  Try  these  virtues  by  the  under- 
standing, and  what  are  tbey  ?  Shadows.  And  as  such  Diderot 
regarded  them,  and  lived  in  constant  contempt  of  them. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  this  man  wrote  his  first  noted  philo- 
sophical treatise ;  and  though  it  was  at  once  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, and  the  author  imprisoned,  it  was  read  extensively,  and 
with  so  much  favor,  as  to  lead  bim  to  write  three  works  of  some- 
what similar  character,  which  came  out  from  time  to  time  until 
1751,  when  the  great  Encyclopedia  was  commenced. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  publication  of  that  work,  which  gave 
a  name  to  the  circle  of  Infidels  who  were  the  mouth-pieces  of 
the  French  people,  Condillac,  the  metaphysician  of  Atheism ; 
Buffon,  its  naturalist ;  and  Rousseau,  its  sentimentalist,  had 
appeared  in  public.  Condillac's  first  work,  that  on  the  origin 
of  human  knowledge,  bad  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  Di- 
derot's executed  pamphlet  It  was  a  work  of  great  acuteness, 
and  pushed  forward  many  steps  the  principles  promulgated  by 
Locke,  and  now  known  to  France  through  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire and  others  of  the  same  school.  Buffon' s  History  began 
to  appear  in  1749,  and  in  1750  Rousseau  maintained  his 
paradox,  that  the  sciences  had  injured  moral  growth,  and  borne 
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away  the  prize  from  all  common-place  competitors.  Tbe  ground 
taken  on  this  occasion,  and  so  well  defended  by  Jean  Jacques, 
was,  we  are  told,  pointed  out  to  him  by  Diderot  If  such  was 
tbe  case,  it  was  either  a  most  curious  coincidence,  or  Rousseau's 
whole  course  of  life  was  strongly  colored  by  that  one  act ;  for 
that  ground  was  essentially  the  same  that  he  occupied  during 
his  whole  after  life. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  that  point  whence  tbe  movement 
was  comparatively  direct  and  certain*  Let  us  look  with  some 
care  at  its  phenomena* 

The  great  mass  of  the  French  people  was  suffering  from 
actual  want ;  they  were  hungry,  and  bad  not  food  to  eat ;  and 
as  to  intellectual  or  moral  supplies,  there  was  an  utter  famine* 
Above  this  mass  were  those  whose  minds  had  been  somewhat 
opened  —  whose  power  bad  been  somewhat  developed  — 
whose  ambition  had  been  somewhat  kindled ;  but  they  were 
kept  down,  were  forced  to  work,  were  constrained  in  every 
act  and  thought ;  they  longed  for  a  change,  an  opening — for  a 
chance  to  gain  power  and  glory.  To  these  men,  the  infidelity 
which  bad  sprung  up  among  the  higher  thinkers,  had  come 
down,  and,  silently  or  openly,  they  too  bad  no  faith  but  in  plea- 
sure ;  their  whole  philosophy  chimed  in  with  their  natural  de- 
pravity, and  lowered  their  aims  and  narrowed  their  views. 
Above  these,  again,  came  a  class  of  better  educated  and  wider 
looking  men,  who  saw  the  immense  absurdity  of  such  a  king  as 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  immense  evils  of  all  the  relations  of  society. 
They  longed  for  remedies,  they  dreamed  of  impossible  perfec- 
tions, and  societies  without  a  want  or  an  evil.  Impregnated 
with  the  prevailing  ideas  first  impressed  upon  tbe  world  by 
Locke,  they  hoped  to  know  all  things  by  analysis  and  experi- 
ment ;  they  saw  .no  reason  why  men  should  not  be  made  devoid 
of  evil  passions,  and  all  be  virtuous  affection  and  reciprocal 
kindness.  From  this  class  came  St.  Pierre ;  to  this  class  Rous- 
seau spoke ;  it  furnished,  in  after  days,  the  Girondists.  And 
above  them  again  came,  in  strange  commixture,  an  igno- 
rant, formal,  and  weak  noblesse,  a  thoroughly  corrupt  court,  a 
worthless  clergy,  and  a  band  of  regenerators  who  denied  every 
ground  of  religious  faith,  every  idea  of  duty,  and  every  feeling 
that  revolted  from  indecency  and  licentiousness. 

The  lowest  spoke  not ;  indeed  they  scarce  recognised  their 
misery,  and  knew  far  too  little  to  know  the  causes  of  it,  or  their 
own  power.  They  were  slaves,  and  as  such  lived  without  hope, 
and  died  in  sullen  despair. 
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The  next  class,  consisting  of  small  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
poor  priests ;  of  merchants  whose  business  carried  them  now 
mad  then  from  home ;  of  the  more  quick  and  sensitive  shop- 
keepers, and  all  those  whose  instincts  sought  power,  and  whose 
souls  were  not  above  selfishness ; — this  class,  whence  came  the 
Jacobins  by  and  by,  spoke  but  softly,  and  within  their  narrow 
village  limits.  There  they  caught,  as  they  could,  Voltaire's 
wit,  and  Diderot's  daring  impiety,  and  Condillac's  acute  ma- 
terialism, and  dealt  them  out  to  their  neighbors.  Religion, 
through  those  villages,  was,  substantially,  a  mere  crust,  which 
it  needed  but  a  single  move  to  shiver  into  atoms.  Self  was  the 
only  god  truly  worshipped ;  and  that  was  bowed  to  in  its  lowest 
forms,  for  the  worship  of  its  higher  ones  was  forbidden.  Re-* 
verence  for  supernatural  things,  for  moral  excellence,  for  king, 
country,  every  thing— was  rapidly  passing.  Try  reverence  by 
the  understanding,  and  you  will  learn  to  revere  your  own  plea- 
sure only. 

The  third  class,  of  better  educated  and  purer  hearted  men 
and  women,  the  dreamers  of  the  day,  talked  much  and  freely 
among  themselves,  seeking  a  cure  for  the  devastating  disease 
which  was  blackening  their  country*  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des 
Lois,  which  had  appeared  in  1748,  was  read,  and  pondered 
over,  and  debated  with  very  deep  interest.  The  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, the  conduct  of  matters  in  France,  the  debt,  expendi- 
ture, the  whole  economy  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  prevalent 
topics  of  conversation. 

But  the  chief  speaking,  though  perhaps  the  le^st  thinking, 
was  among  the  yet  higher  class,  which  was  composed,  as  we 
have  said,  of  most  curious  materials — first  the  court,  next  the 
parliament,  third  the  clergy,  and  last  the  philosophers.  Upon 
the  character,  purposes,  and  proceedings  of  each  of  these  bodies, 
a  volume  might  be  written  with  all  ease ;  and  to  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  as  we  could  wish  all 
historical  students  might  have,  a  volume  on  each  would  be  ne- 
cessary. We  can,  however,  give  but  hints  and  references. 
The  court  was,  as  is  proverbially  known,  a  sink  of  impurity. 
The  ruler  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  an  open  scoffer  at  all  religion  and  morality ;  and  so 
bad  were  his  wife  and  daughters,  that  over  the  former  was  placed 
this  epitaph :  "Here  lies  Idleness,  the  mother  of  all  the  vices." 
And  Orleans  was  but  the  type  of  the  court  in  his  time ;  nor  did 
it  improve  in  after  times : — Richelieu  was  the  incarnation  of 
licentiousness ;  and  if  you  would  know  something  of  Louis 
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himself,  a  slight,  bat  all-sufficient  view,  may  be  found  m  Ma- 
dame Campan's  memoirs. 

The  parliament  was  of  a  temper  and  habit  wholly  different 
from  the  court,  but,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  did 
often  as  much  harm  as  the  worthless  nobles.  The  parliament 
of  France,  we  scarce  need  say,  were  in  no  respect  like  the  body 
of  the  same  name  in  England.  They  were,  in  their  origin, 
courts  of  justice ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  become  a  kind 
of  popular  body,  restraining  the  kings  in  their  attempts  to 
plunder  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the  members  represented  no 
persons  but  themselves,  and  those  with  whom  direct  interest  and 
sympathy  connected  them.  They  bought  their  places  in  the 
parliament,  and  generally  used  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
often  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public.  However,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  a  body  composed  of  such  materials  should  catch 
something  of  the  liberalising  spirit  of  the  day,  both  as  to 
government  and  religion.  That  spirit  had  been  long  growing, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  ready  to  take  strong  steps  in 
favor  of  comparative  freedom. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  had  become  divided  into  two  great 
masses :  the  Jesuits,  which  practically  included  all  of  the  old- 
school  Catholics,  the  favorers  of  Papal  authority;  and  the 
Jansenists,  which  body  embraced  those  who,  still  claiming  to  be 
Catholics,  were  for  throwing  off,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of 
Rome  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  In  short,  the  Jesuit 
body  represented  the  despotic  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  day, 
and  the  Jansenists  the  liberalists,  who  yet  dared  not  become 
Protestant  The  former  waged  *>f  course  a  deadly  war  against 
the  latter,  with  very  various  success.  Parliament  favored  the 
Jansenists,  the  court  upheld  the  Jesuits — not  because  they  had 
any  sympathy  with  them,  for  the  Pompadour,  who  was  then 
true  king  of  France,  was  a  liberalist — but  in  order  to  gain  cer- 
tain political  ends.  In  the  course  of  the  movement  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  division  between  court  and  parlia- 
ment, the  latter  denounced  the  lettres  de  cachet  by  which  govern- 
ment secured  its  victims,  in  return  for  which  the  leaders  in  the 
denouncing  body  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  organise  other  courts  to  take  the  place  of  the  parliaments; 
but  the  plan  did  not  succeed,  the  court  was  too  weak  to  cany 
through  its  measures,  the  parliament  triumphed,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  for  a  while.    This  was  in  1754. 

Behind  these  jarring  and  quarrelling  bodies  stood  the  firm 
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little  band  of  atheistical  philosophers,  ready  and  willing  to  do 
battle  with  them  all.  Republics  were  not  talked  of  as  applica- 
ble to  France,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  abstract,  as  the  phrase  is, 
they  were  applauded  to  the  skies.  Louis  XIV.  was  looked 
back  upon  with  contempt  and  dislike,  because  of  his  selfish  and 
unprincipled  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure;  the  reigning 
king  was  heartily  and  rightfully  held  in  execration.  Indeed, 
the  proofs  were  many,  that  the  French  monarchy  was  ap- 
proaching a  crisis ;  Louis  XV.  himself  said,  that  it  was  very 
old,  but  would  last  his  time,  he  thought.  But  our  philosophers, 
while  they  despised  the  court,  were  too  wise  to  think  the  par- 
liaments worthy  of  support ;  they  saw  them  to  be,  what  they 
were,  monopolies  of  the  worst  kind,  and  only  possible  in  a 
kingdom  which  was  so  wretchedly  governed  as  France.  No- 
thing, in  truth,  strikes  a  man  of  this  day  of  written  constitu- 
tions, more  than  the  perfect  chaos  which  prevailed  in  France. 
Most  truly  did  the  Great  Louis  say,  "  1  am  the  State ;"  and 
with  scarce  less  truth  might  the  harlots  of  his  successor  have  re- 
peated the  saying. 

But  it  was  against  religion,  Jesuit  and  Jansenist,  close  and 
liberal,  high  and  low,  old  and  new,  against  all  the  prejudices 
which  religion  had  brought  in,  against  priestcraft  in  every  shape, 
and  intolerance  in  all  but  themselves,  that  the  philosophers 
chiefly  waged  war.  Their  instincts  assured  them,  that  if  they 
could  but  succeed  in  doing  away  with  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
sentiment  of  reverence,  and  the  recognition  of  mystery  —  that 
loyalty  to  king,  and  parliaments,  and  all  but  self,  would  soon 
follow ;  and  their  steps  were  taken  accordingly. 

It  was  in  1751,  that  the  encyclopedia  began  to  appear.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  certain  Parisian  book- 
sellers to  make  all  they  could  out  of  the  rapidly  increasing  taste 
for  various  knowledge ;  and  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  poor 
and  persecuted  author,  to  get  money,  distinction,  and  that  learn- 
ing which  must  be  acquired  in  its  preparation.  Diderot  and  his 
publishers  accordingly  began  to  pour  forth  upon  the  world  their 
new  lights,  assisted  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  analyzers  and 
atheists,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Voltaire  had  rejoiced  when 
he  heard  in  Prussia  of  the  proposed  work,  for  he  had  great  re- 
liance upon  it  as  a  means  by  which  truth  and  virtue  might  be 
established  upon  a  surer  ground  than  religious  faith,  and  the 
idea  of  right.  Nor  was  the  sage  of  Ferney  mistaken ;  the  en- 
cyclopedia soon  proved  to  be  a  most  complete  collection  of  the 
new  critical  opinions  held  by  its  editor  and  his  friends.  The 
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clergy  began  to  fear ;  the  public  was  all  a-tip-toe ;  Diderot  be- 
came, day  by  day,  more  noted,  and  all  was  going  on  swim- 
mingly, when  a  chance  hit  of  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  minis- 
ters stopped  his  labors,  and  consigned  him  to  prison.  This, 
however,  was  bat  for  a  little  while,  and  the  worthy  destroyer 
soon  came  back  to  freedom  and  his  labors.  The  publisher,  Le 
Breton,  was  alarmed,  however ;  the  government  showed  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness,  and  after  the  atheist  bad  written,  the  more 
careful  bookseller  blotted  — saving  himself  some  trouble,  and 
the  world  much  vile  and  worthless  matter. 

Now,  too,  was  forming  that  delightful  circle  of  which  the 
Baron  D'Holbach  was  centre ;  of  the  doings  of  that  little  world 
of  practical  infidelity,  Diderot's  letters,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter, have  given  a  broad  and  terrible  picture.  We  need  say 
nothing  of  it.  There  the  friends  of  virtue,  based  on  a  lore  of 
pleasure,  met,  and  rioted,  and  read*  and  flattered  each  the 
other.  There  might  be  seen  Helvetius,  the  shallowest  of  them 
all,  taking  some  guest  aside,  to  talk  over  with  him  his  book 
"  De  l'esprit,"  published  in  1758.  There  might,  at  times,  be 
heard  under  discussion  Rousseau,  whose  strange  views  of  man 
and  society  were  dividing  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  rivalling 
the  fame  of  the  Encyclopedia  itself;  but  whose  admiration  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  liberalists  of  Grandval. 

Of  the  admiration  of  those  liberalists  for  one  another,  we 
can  have  but  a  faint  idea.  Voltaire  they  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  specimen  of  nature's  handiwork  ;  he  was  called  by 
them  the  apostle  of  goodness.  Diderot  was  compared  with 
Plato  and  Cicero;  he  has  not,  said  his  friends,  less  light  of  in- 
tellect, warmth  of  imagination,  or  goodness  and  purity  of 
heart,  than  those  great  men.  To  talk  of  Diderot's  purity  is 
bitter  mockery ;  but  let  us  look  for  one  instant  at  the  code  of 
moral  action  proposed  by  an  abbl,  the  Abbe  Kaynal,  author  of 
the  history  of  the  Indies.  "  I  will  do  good,"  thus  his  cate- 
chism began,  "  because  it  is  agreeable ;"  which  being  transla- 
ted, brings  us  to  the  rule  that  we  should  do  whatever  is  agreea- 
ble; a  rule  rigidly  followed  by  Louis  XV.,  by  Philip  of  Or- 
leans, by  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Napoleon ;  in  truth,  it  was 
the  great  rule  of  the  revolution,  and  may  explain  some  of  its 
strangest  scenes ;  for  what  is  it  but  this :  follow  the  dictates  of 
thy  passions  ?  This  rule,  and  most  of  the  notions  of  the  para* 
minds  of  that  time,  were  based  upon  a  total  disbelief  in  Man's 
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rick  and  depraved  nature.    Raynal  thought  virtue  would  be  as 
pleasant  as  honey  to  all  men. 

So  stood  matters  in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  miserable  Louis.    Defeated  by  England,  in  the  war  of 
1756  ;  thwarted  at  home  by  bis  provincial  parliaments,  which 
were  reducing  to  practice  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age ; 
bated  by  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  once  undertaken  to  support, 
but  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  abandon,  in  obedience  to  the 
Pompadour  and  the  nation  ;  suspected  by  all  the  clergy,  who, 
already  possessors  of  one  third  of  the  kingdom,  groaned  be- 
cause a  decree  prevented  their  gaining  the  remainder ;  despi- 
sed by  the  philosophers,  feared  and  disliked  by  the  middling 
classes,  and  made  a  mere  tool  of  by  his  courtiers:  it  was  only 
the  force  of  habit  that  prevented  the  nation  from  rising,  and 
casting  him  from  the  throne.    His  new  mistress,  Dubarry,  was 
not  far  from  right  when  she  bung  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  be- 
fore him,  and  bade  him  beware  the  fate  of  that  monarch.  .  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  who  headed  the  liberal  party  against  the 
Jesuits  and  their  friends,  for  a  time  warded  off  the  great  pres- 
sure upon  the  old  institutions ;  but  Choiseul  fell  before  the  in- 
fluence of  Dubarry,  and  in  his  place  was  put  D'Aiguillon,  a 
well  known  and  thoroughly  hated  upholder  of  the  old  forms 
and  influences,  religious  and  political.    In  Brittany,  where  he 
had  been  governor,  and  where  the  liberal  ideas,  as  to  property, 
government,  and  faith,  were  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  France, 
be  was  utterly  hated,  and  had  been  engaged  in  an  open  quarrel 
with  the  parliament.    This  quarrel  was  brought,  for  settlement, 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  there  decided  against  the 
duke.    Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  king  made  him  mi- 
nister, and  then  reprimanded  the  parliament,  tearing  from 
their  registers  the  record  of  their  sentence.    At  once,  the  par- 
liament, whose  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, ceased  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice.    Its  members  were 
then  seized  by  the  military,  and  still  refusing  to  act,  were  de- 
graded from  office,  and  exiled  to  various  points.    These  were 
strong  steps,  for,  though  neither  the  philosophers  nor  people  had 
much  confidence  in  the  parliaments,  yet,  at  that  moment,  they 
stood  the  representatives  of  freedom.    The  government,  seeing 
the  danger  that  existed,  and  fearing  popular  commotion,  de- 
termiped  to  take  one  strong,  popular  step,  and  promised  to  the 
nation  new  courts,  new  laws,  and  new  proceedings,  all  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  time,  which  favored 
freedom,  and  looked  toward  equality. 
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From  that  day,  perhaps,  the  revolution  might  properly  be 
dated ;  for,  from  that  day,  the  vague  wishes,  and  unspoken 
plans  of  the  oppressed  people,  began  to  find  voice  and  form. 
The  proposition  of  a  change  of  gearing,  (to  go  back  to  our 
original  illustration,)  to  suit  the  new  spirit,  came  from  govern- 
ment, and  when  the  question  was  asked,  what  machinist  shall 
make  this  change  ?  the  answer  was  inevitably  —  "  the  whole 
nation,  the  States  General."  So  do  the  events  of  this  world 
come  about.  For  the  most  selfish  ends,  D'Aiguillon  and 
his  fellows  climbed  into  the  chair  of  state,  in  opposition  to  the 
liberal  will  of  the  country ;  and  to  secure  themselves  there,  and 
make  peace  with  that  will,  proposed  a  measure  which  no  libe- 
ralist  had,  as  yet,  dared  to  propose  openly  and  seriously. 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  new  ministry  was  a  reform  of 
the  prevailing  evils  ;  but  among  their  leading  acts,  were  an  in- 
crease of  taxes  upon  the  poor,  and  a  diminution  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  public  debt  one  half.  It  was  clear  that  such  acts 
would  lead  to  reform  in  a  way  not  to  be  desired  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple were  starving,  and  the  monied  classes,  to  whom  much  of  the 
cjebt  belonged,  were  as  little  disposed  to  be  plucked,  as  monied 
men  in  general. 

In  1770  Choiseul  left  the  minstry ;  in  1774  Louis  the  wretch- 
ed died.  Of  his  deathbed,  with  all  its  horrible,  disgusting, 
ridiculous,  and  noble  accompaniments — for  the  devotion  of  his 
neglected  daughters  was  noble — C&rlyle  gives  a  picture  so 
vivid,  so  minute,  so  true,  that  our  flesh  creeps  as  we  read  it* 
His  history  opens  with  the  death  of  that  monarch,  when  the 
French  kingship,  as  he  says,  was  dying  too ;  and  from  that 
time  on  he  gives  a  most  wonderful  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
events.  We  cannot  extract  from  him — we  do  not  care  to  make 
the  useless  attempt  of  epitomizing  him.  We  say  to  the  reader, 
go  and  study  the  first  books  of  Carlyle's  History,  forgetting 
the  peculiar  style,  or  analyzing  it,  and  acknowledging  its  beau- 
ties ;  and  then  study  any  of  the  other  writers  upon  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  you  will  see  how  true  it  is  that  imagination  is  the 
power  which  an  historian  needs  to  use,  and  will  own  the  emi- 
nence of  the  Scotchman  in  that  particular.  No  writer  has  ap- 
proached him  in  the  explanation  of  the  first  movements  towards 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  1792. 

Leaving  him,  therefore,  we  will  briefly  close  our  view  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  glance  at  the  events  of 
Louis  XVL's  reign,  which  preceded  the  summoning1  of  the 
States  General  in  1788.  # 
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When  the  old  king  died,  there  was  general  rejoicing  ;  for  in 
the  young  one,  the  people  hoped  to  find  a  friend  and  help.  And 
had  Louis  the  Martyr  possessed  the  moral  power  of  some  of  his 
ancestors,  he  might  have  saved  France.  When  his  reign  began, 
there  was  immense  physical  suffering  in  France ;  great  poverty 
among  the  working  classes,  and  very  heavy  taxes,  which  fell 
wholly  on  them  and  the  other  commoners.  These  taxes  result- 
ed from  the  profusion  of  Louis  the  Great  in  war,  and  of  Louis 
the  Wretched  upon  his  prostitutes,  a  hundred  million  livres 
having  been  spent  in  that  cause.  Louis  XVI.  wished  to  re- 
lieve this  misery,  for  he  and  his  queen  were  young  and  tender- 
hearted ;  but  he  had  been  brought  up  with  high  religious  no- 
tions, and  though  he  instantly  turned  out  the  infamous  ministry 
then  in  place,  it  was  only  to  instal  the  feeblest  of  ministers, 
Maurepas,  in  whom  his  father  had  had  some  confidence.  Maure- 
pas,  however,  was  less  of  an  absolutist  than  when  known  to  the 
Dauphin ;  since  that  time,  he  had  had  some  connexion  with  the 
philosophers,  and  had  caught  some  of  the  spirit  then  prevalent 
Accordingly,  when  appointed  prime  minister,  he  chose  as 
governor  of  the  finance  department,  Turgot,  a  thorough  liberal- 
ist  and  economist  of  the  new  school.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  thinkers  of  the  day — they  had  now  their  representative  in 
the  administration.  But,  alas !  it  was  only  for  a  little  season  ; 
for  the  whole  mass  of  privileged  people,  nobles,  clergy,  and 
parliaments,  took  up  arms  against  the  radical  reforms  proposed 
by  Turgot,  and  after  a  vain  effort  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
support  him,  he  was  dismissed.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
step  in  the  Revolutionary  process — the  union  of  the  privileged 
classes  against  the  popular  party,  and  a  refusal  by  them  to  share 
in  the  burdens  of  the  State ;  for  that  was  the  point  in  dispute. 

To  Turgot  soon  succeeded  Necker,  his  opponent  upon  points 
of  theoretic  economy,  but  his '  fellow  laborer  in  the  great  cause 
of  liberalism.  He,  too,  had  soon  to  march,  having  first, 
however,  effected  one  great  step,  namely,  a  representation  of 
the  commons  equal  to  the  united  representation  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  in  certain  provincial  assemblies  which  be  instituted. 
Before  that  time,  the  idea  never  prevailed,  that  the  commons 
could  be  more  than  a  third  of  the  interests  to  be  represented  in 
any  assembly,  and  of  course  the  privileged  orders  could  easily 
control  them.  The  example  which  Necker's  new  arrangement 
gave,  was  remembered  and  improved  upon  by  the  bolder  spirits 
that  came  after  him. 

While  Necker  was  in  the  ministry  for  the  first  time,  another 
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event  also  took  place,  which  excited  indirectly  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  France ;  this  was  the  American  Revolution.  In 
the  result  of  that  struggle,  and  in  the  form  and  character  of  the 
government  which  grew  from  it,  and  which  in  spite  of  its  faults 
bad  that  popular  character  which  charmed  the  suffering  subjects 
of  a  despotic  prince, — the  more  sanguine  patriots  of  France 
saw  much  to  admire  and  struggle  for. 

Before  the  close  of  the  American  contest,  another  change  had 
taken  place  in  France,  which  hastened  the  rapidly  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy ; — this  was  the  acquisition  by  the 
queen  of  a  strong  influence  over  her  royal  husband,  who  bad 
hitherto  bad  little  reliance  upon  her.  The  consequence  of  this 
change  was  an  identification  of  both  king  and  queen  with  the 
anti-popular  party.  And  as  a  great  deal  had  been  hoped  from 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  young  and  pure  prince,  just  so 
much  additional  disappointment  and  bitterness  came  from  the 
failure  of  that  prince  to  relieve  those  deep-rooted  evils  which 
nothing  but  a  total  social  change  could  have  removed.  Nay, 
the  very  failures  of  the  seasons  were  charged  upon  poor  Louis 
and  his  ministry ;  and  famishing  men  cried  aloud  against  the 
government,  because  God  had  cut  short  the  harvest  When, 
therefore,  it  was  supposed  that  the  privileged  classes,  through 
the  queen,  had  gained  the  king's  confidence,  and  that  the 
people  were  to  have  no  help,  there  was  general  lamenting.  To 
lower  the  queen  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  stories  were  put  in 
circulation  as  to  her  conduct,  which  added  to  the  growing  dislike 
of  her.  She  was  an  Austrian,  haughty  and  unwise,  and  every 
day  increased  the  dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile  Calonne  had  become  financier,  and  tried  by  a 
system  of  beggary  and  expense  to  make  all  the  wrong  right ; 
but  daily  the  deficiency  of  means  in  the  national  treasury  in- 
creased. Finding  the  nation  rapidly  verging  to  bankruptcy, 
and  that  some  new  taxes  must  be  laid,  Calonne  in  desperation 
determined  to  try  Necker's  plan,  and  tax  the  privileged  classes ; 
but  he  proposed  to  do  this  by  their  own  consent,  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  we  know  not  how.  Accordingly,  early  in  1787,  the 
leaders  of  the  privileged  classes,  or  notables,  were  called  to- 
gether, and  the  measures  laid  before  them.  To  be  made  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  public  burdens  was,  however,  no  part  of  the 
calculation  of  the  nobles,  and  still  less  of  the  clergy.  To 
avoid  the  need  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  public,  those  who 
favored  the  old  state  of  things  turned  against  Calonne,  because 
of  his  wasteful  expenditure,  and  those  who,  with  La  Fayette, 
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favored  a  new  regime,  cried  out  upon  the  ministers  for  utter  ina- 
dequacy and  worthlessness.  He  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lomenie  de  Brienne.  Lomenie  was  very  ambitious,  very 
wicked,  and  very  weak  ;  he  wished  to  avoid  the  general  land 
tax  proposed  by  his  predecessors,  and  yet  he  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so.  He  hesitated,  and  stammered,  and  doubted  awhile, 
and  then  laid  an  edict,  imposing  such  a  tax,  bfefore  parliament. 
The  parliament  was  fully  of  the  mind  to  reject  it,  upon  two 
grounds :  the  one,  that  it  took  money  from  them ;  the  other,  that 
by  taxing  the  privileged  orders  the  balance  against  the  power  of 
the  crown  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  monarch  become  an  ab- 
solute despot  Of  the  first  reason  little  was  said,  and  of  the 
last  what  was  said  was  said  in  whispers.  But,  though  thus 
minded,  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  oppro- 
brium of  rejecting  a  measure  desired  by  the  country,  aud  flatly 
declared  themselves  unable  to  lay  taxes,  thus  abandoning  the 
claim  which  they  had  upheld  for  ages,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves. They  even  went  farther,  and  said  that  the  States-Gene-, 
ral,  representing  the  nation,  could  alone  tax  the  nation. 

The  minister,  vexed  at  this  unlooked  for  declaration,  was 
weak  enough  to  force  ^he  parliament  to  register  the  proposed 
tax ;  a  step  against  which  they  at  once  protested,  and  assuming 
the  popular  side  against  the  court,  declared  the  forced  registry 
void.  The  minister  exiled  them.  But  in  exile  no  business  was 
done,  and  clients  cried  aloud.  Brienne  then  bargained  with 
the  parliament'  for  a  new  loan  to  meet  immediate  necessity,  and 
they  came  back  to  Paris.  But  they  came  only  to  be  threaten- 
ed with  a  worse  fate,  for  means  were  secretly  taken  to  annihilate 
this  refractory  body  and  its  fellows  in  the  provinces,  and  sub- 
stitute others.  The  parliaments  got  wind  of  the  plan,  however, 
and  refused  to  be  annihilated.  They  were  then  forcibly  dis- 
missed, though  throughout  the  whole  of  France  with  trouble, 
discord,  and  opposition. 

And  now  the  demand  was  general  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation ;  for  all  were  sick  of  the  perpetual 
contest  around  the  throne.  Even  the  court  thought  it  best  to 
have  the  estates  convened.  Brienne,  meanwhile,  becoming  pen- 
niless, and  a  mob  being  feared  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ment, he  was  dismissed,  and  Necker  reinstated.  By  him  it  was 
decided,  that  the  commons  should  have  half  the  representatives 
in  the  States  General,  which  met,  as  all  know,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1789.    From  that  day,  the  revolution  is  usually  dated. 

We  have  now  hastily,  but,  we  trust,  intelligibly  given  the 
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outline  of  those  events  which  we  wish  to  recal  to  the  minds  of 
oar  readers,  dwelling  longest  upon  those  positions  to  wbkh  we 
more  particularly  would  call  their  attention. 

The  efficient  cause  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  entire 
want  of  adaptation  in  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the 
country  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  is  wonderful  bow  a  society 
so  constituted  could  bold  together  at  all.  Priesthood  against 
parliament,  parliament  against  court,  court  against  people ;  — 
the  balance  was  preserved  by  means  of  ceaseless  internal  dis- 
cord,—  threatening  every  few  years  to  end  in  a  revolution. 
The  efficient  cause  of  the  revolution  was,  we  say,  the  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  the  political  and  social  systems  of  France;  sys- 
tems which  all  true  men  were,  and  should  have  been,  rejoiced 
to  see  in  the  way  to  change. 


finances.  This  was  the  bolt  in  the  machine  which  fell  from  its 
place,  and  produced  the  crash :  but  this  fell  from  its  place  only 
because  of  the  deep  and  long  continued  derangement  of  the  whole 
of  society. 

The  character  of  the  revolution  was  owing  to  an  entirely 
different  set  of  causes,  in  a  great  measure,  from  those  which  pro- 
duced the  movement  itself;  and  to  these  we  wish  to  call  our 
readers'  thoughts,  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  revolution 
that  its  chief  evils  lay,  and  from  that,  we  think,  our  country 
may  learn  many  lessons.  What  the  character  referred  to  was, 
we  need  not  say;  it  is  a  proverb  over  the  whole  earth;  we 
shall  but  attempt  to  show  whence  that  character  mainly  came. 

We  believe  that  it  came  from  a  want  of  reverence ;  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  total  absence  of  that  sentiment  of  veneration, 
which  is  the  only  groundwork  of  a  deep  sense  of  right,  an  effi- 
cient feeling  of  duty,  and  an  upright  life. 

What  is  man  without  that  sentiment  of  veneration  ?  What 
being  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  human  being  who  looks 
up  and  sees  no  God ;  who  looks  around  him,  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  nature  and  the  events  of  life  sees  no  mysterious  and 
venerable  agency  ;  to  whom  the  world  is  a  lifeless  clod,  and  its 
master,  shallow  chance  ?  No  orphan  is  as  destitute  as  lie.  He 
has  lost  his  father,  indeed.  He  is  without  help,  guide,  or  ad- 
viser. The  earth,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  he  has  comprehended  : 
be  has  solved  all  mystery,  and  laid  bare  to  his  intellect  all  se- 
cret things.  Virtue  is  to  him  enlightened  self-interest,  and  vice 
mere  folly.  Right  be  defines  to  be  the  way  of  comfort,  conve- 
nience, and  pleasure ;  and  duty  the  instinctive  desire  of  happ»- 
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ness.  He  walks  under  the  stars  and  sun,  and  with  his  instru- 
ments ascertains  their  movements,  and  measures  their  heavenly 
paths ;  but  the  mystery  of  their  whole  being  is  hid  from  him, 
and  he  looks  up  at  them,  not  reverently  but  scientifically,  not 
in  humility  but  in  pride.  He  walks  among  his  fellow  men,  and 
reads  their  history,  and  witnesses  their  actions,  and  in  all  he  sees 
the  influence  of  circumstances ;  he  looks  at  the  relation  of  man 
and  woman,  and,  it  may  be,  thinks  it  well  for  the  state  that 
marriage  is  customary,  but  the  existence  of  any  principle  bear- 
ing upon  that  relation  but  convenience  and  brute  pleasure,  he 
denies ;  chastity  is  to  him  desirable,  provided  the  state  wants 
peopling,  but  in  a  land  already  full  he  would  have  every  woman 
a  prostitute.  And  man,  the  living  man,  is  what?  A  strange 
growth  of  a  strange  world.  An  animal  whose  organization 
allows  him  to  know,  speak,  think,  and  act  more  perfectly  than 
brutes;  The  life  of  man  has  no  sacredness  to  him,  for  sacred 
implies  reverential  feeling.  If  murder  is  blame-worthy,  it  is 
because  the  state  needs  its  members,  or  because  insecurity  of 
life  is  unpleasant;  not  because  the  taking  of  life  is  awful  in  itself. 
The  man  without  veneration  has  no  rule  to  walk  by,  save  that 
of  the  Abb6  Raynal, — to  do  what  is  agreeable;  and  if  he  be 
brought  to  a  blood-thirety  mood,  why,  he  will  drink  blood. 

Now  the  French  people  had  been  long  drifting  toward  utter 
faithlessness,  utter  irreverence.  The  veneration  called  loyalty 
bad  died  out,  from  the  absence  in  those,  toward  whom  it  should 
have  been  felt,  of  all  the  qualities  that  could  command  it.  The 
reverence  for  the  ceremonies  and  ministers  of  the  church  had 
passed  by,  too,  as  those  ministers  became  worthless  or  wicked, 
and  those  ceremonies,  forms  instead  of  symbols.  The  respect 
for  woman  had  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  self-respect  among 
the  leading  women  of  the  land.  The  respect  for  property  had 
passed,  for  the  right  to  property  was  disputed  and  denied,  and  the 
unholy  distribution  and  use  of  it,  undeniable.  The  reverence  for 
life  had  disappeared  with  the  coming  in  of  a  philosophy  among 
the  thinking,  and  a  second-hand  belief  among  the  unthinking, 
which  made  man  a  happy  accident,  a  fortunate  formation,  with 
a  mind  of  excellent  white  paper,  and  capital  daguerrotype 
senses  to  write  upon  it  Virtue  was  no  longer  venerable,  for 
a  good  man  was,  in  Diderot's  phrase,  good  luck.  Lastly,  all 
reverence  for  God  was  gone,  because  there  was  no  God.  One 
reverence  only  remained ;  a  reverence  for  actual,  living,  acting 
men :  for  Voltaire  and  his  fellow  thinkers ;  for  Mirabeau  and 
his  fellow  workers;  for  Robespierre  and  his  fellow  pretenders; 
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for  Napoleon,  the  thinker,  worker,  and  pretender  in  one.  This 
reverence  could  not  die  out  as  the  rest  did,  for  it  rested  not  on 
faith  but  on  sight 

With  the  views  now  presented,  the  character  of  the  French 
revolution  may  be  partially,  at  least,  understood ;  though,  at 
last,  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  itself  that  man  has  looked  on. 

We  wonder,  sometimes,  at  the  September  massacres  and  the 
reign  of  terror;  that  women  should  come  with  their  work,  and 
witness  the  executions  with  the  composure  of  those  that  look  on 
the  mock-murders  of  the  stage ;  but  with  their  views  of  the  life 
of  man,  what  was  death  by  the  guillotine  ?  No  more  than  death 
by  the  sword  is  to  the  soldier.  The  September  slayers  embraced 
and  wept  over  the  true  men  whom  they  were  not  bound  to  slay; 
but  when  an  aristocrat,  or  in  other  words,  a  foe,  criminal,  and' 
oppressor,  was  thrown  out  to  them,  their  axes  crushed  his  skull 
with  the  same  good-will  which  winged  the  rifle-balls  of  our 
brothers  of  the  frontier,  when  an  Indian  crossed  their  path. 
Most  truly  does  Carlyle  say,  when  speaking  of  Montgail lard's 
statement  that  four  thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  reign  of 
terror:  "It  is  a  horrible  sum  of  human  lives,  M.  L'AbbS; 
some  ten  times  as  many  shot  rightly  on  a  field  of  battle,  and 
one  might  have  had  his  glorious  victory,  with  Te  Deum." 

And  now  we  must  seek,  most  briefly,  to  apply  whatever  we 
have  learned  from  the  French  Revolution,  to  our  own  time  and 
our  own  country :  for  safe  as  we  may  feel  from  revolution,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  we  are  not  safe  from  those  causes  which  we 
suppose  to  have  given  its  dreadful  character  to  the  struggle  in 
France,  —  and  which  may  in  some  way  affect  our  welfare  and 
overthrow  our  hopes. 

The  cause  which  we  have  supposed  gave  color  to  the  French 
revolution  was  the  want  of  reverence.  In  feudal  times,  reve- 
rence was  universal,  except,  perhaps,  among  a  few  of  the  best 
informed.  As  the  world  has  grown  older,  the  veneration  for 
things  formerly  venerated  has  disappeared,  because,  too  often, 
acquaintance  has  proved  them  to  be  undeserving ;  and,  while 
the  old  objects  have  ceased  to  be  venerated,  new  objects,  de- 
serving reverence,  have  not  been  brought  before  us.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  success  which  attended  analysis  and  logic  as 
applied  to  matter,  and  many  old  prejudices  and  habits,  has 
given  us  an  undue  faith  in  those  processes,  and  men  incline  to 
trust  and  rely  upon  no  truths  save  those  reached  through  logic 
and  analysis.  In  the  United  States,  all  favors  the  growth  of 
confidence  in  the  intelligible  only;  of  reliance  upon  the  tangible, 
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the  useful,  the  comprehensible.  Efforts  "have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  introduce  among  us  more  faith  and  reverence, 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  reason  to  think  a  philoso- 
phy now  in  progress  that  will  help  to  sustain  those  efforts ;  but, 
as  yet,  the  favorers  of  reverence  are  few  and  scattered,  separated 
by  religious,  or  political,  or  social  differences,  —  and  the  want 
of  respect  and  veneration  presents  daily  greater  and  greater 
dangers.  Children  do  not  reverence  their  parents,  chiefly  be- 
cause those  parents  reverence  nothing  themselves.  How  can  a 
father  hope  to  be  respected,  who  never  expresses,  by  word  or 
act,  respect  for  his  fellow  men  or  his  maker.  Independence  is, 
in  our  land,  mistaken  for  freedom. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  also,  which  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  us.  Oar  country  owed  much  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  was  disposed  to  receive  much  from  him ;  for,  of  our  pro- 
minent men,  he  most  thoroughly  embodied  the  popular  spirit 
of  the  time :  thence  came  his  power.  But  that  spirit,  in  Jef- 
ferson, was  from  the  outset  of  a  French  turn,  and,  after  his 
residence  in  France,  was  most  peculiarly  and  strikingly  French. 
The  contest  between  Jefferson  and  his  opponents  was  not.  es- 
sentially, about  measures  or  forms ;  it  was  the  unceasing  strug- 
gle of  change  and  conservatism,  and  on  his  part,  was  tinctured 
with  the  true  French  feeling  of  denial,  analysis,  and  irreverence. 
His  declaration  of  independence — let  none  think  we  speak  of 
it,  or  its  signers,  irreverently  ;  they  saw  it  not  from  the  point  of 
view  which  we  are  taking  —  his  famous  declaration,  unconsciouly 
to  himself,  recorded  his  spiritual  faith  ;  it  declares  man's  rights 
to  be  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  How  much 
truer  and  nobler  those  original  articles  of  confederation  between 
the  New  England  colonies,  in  which,  not  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, but  the  advancement  of  "  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,"  and  the  enjoyment  of  "  the  liberties  of  the  gospel, 
in  purity  and  peace,"  are  said  to  have  brought  the  pilgrims 
across  the  ocean.  Not  that  these  terms  could  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  the  difference  between  him  and  the  puritans 
was  much  deeper  than  a  difference  of  terms  or  of  subjects ;  it 
was  that  which  marked  the  French  as  distinguished  from  the 
English  revolution ;  which  divide*  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
firora  the  pursuit  of  right. 

We  do  think  our  country,  then,  in  danger  of  becoming 
irreverent,  irreligious,  and  sensual,  rather  than  spiritual.  We 
see  among  all,  of  every  political  creed,  and  every  religious 
faith,  a  disposition  to  bring  the  universe  of  thought,  sentiment, 
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and  feeling,  to  tbe  touchstone  of  the  understanding.  We  are 
sadly  afraid  of  mysteries.  We  want  to  comprehend  every 
thing ;  to  walk  by  sight,  and  not  by  faith.  But  we  see,  al- 
so—  thanks  be  to  God!  —  among  those  of  every  political 
creed,  and  every  religious  faith,  some,  who  staad  out  from, 
and  opposed  to,  the  prevalent  idea ;  men  whose  first  philo- 
sophical principle  is  the  recognition  of  mystery  everywhere; 
whose  ground  of  religious  faith  is  full  reliance,  deep  devotion, 
unquestioning  self-sacrifice.  Let  them  battle,  undismayed  by 
ridicule,  abuse,  contempt !  Let  them  seek,  untiringly,  to  pre- 
sent to  men  better  grounds  of  hope  and  life,  than  are  given  by 
the  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  ethics  of  Paley,  tbe  theology  of 
Priestley. 

It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  our  freedom  rests  upon  oar 
national  character ;  and  men  rush  in  crowds  to  the  great  cause 
of  popular  education.  The  saying  is  a  true  one,  and  educa- 
tion is  sadly  wanted ;  but  mere  education  is  not  enough ;  it 
must  be  a  religious  education,  or  tbe  influence  of  it,  in  preser- 
ving our  liberties,  will  be  slight.  Liberty  cannot  live  with  ir- 
reverence. Liberty  is  one  of  the  great  conditions  of  spiritual 
growth;  except  on  that  account,  it  is  worthless;  unless  that  is 
going  on,  liberty  will  cease,  from  simple  uselessness.  A  nation 
spiritually  degraded,  cannot  be  free,  let  the  government  be 
what  it  may,  for  it  has  no  use  for  freedom.  But  without  reve- 
rence, there  cannot  be  spiritual  growth.  The  higher  powers 
shrink  and  wither  in  the  shallow  soil  of  man's  wisdom,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  understanding.  Without  reverence,  then, 
there  can  be  no  abiding  freedom,  for  it  would  be  unmeaning. 
You  may  call  a  republic  of  unbelievers  free,  but  that  republi- 
can form  confers  no  liberty ;  it  may  give  scope  to  licentious- 
ness, but  it  can  confer  no  liberty.  Tbe  land  in  which  the  mass 
rules  is  not  the  free  land ;  that  is  the  home  of  freedom  where 
the  truth  rules.  That  is  no  true  democracy  in  which  all  are 
on  a  level  merely  ;  tbe  true  democracy  is  that  in  which  all  are 
brothers  —  some  elder,  some  younger,  but  all  helping  one 
another.  A  democracy  is  impossible  on  any  other  than  chris- 
tian principles. 

"  We  boast  our  light,"  says  Milton,  "  but  if  we  look  not 
wisely  on  the  sun  itself  it  smites  us  into  darkness."  Let  us, 
in  this  favored  land,  beware  how  we  look  upon  the  sun  of  free- 
dom, for  if  we  look  not  wisely,  it  will  indeed  smite  us  into 
darkness;  and  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning x>f  wis- 
dom." 
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We  learn,  then,  from  the  French  revolution,  the  infinite  dan- 
gen  of  national  irreverence.  For,  be  it  noted  as  our  faith  at 
least,  it  was  not  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  that  caused  that 
convulsion  to  be  black  with  gore,  but  it  was  their  irreverence. 
Had  the  mass  been  ignorant  and  reverent,  and  the  few  wise 
and  reverent,  the  French  revolution  had  never  been  what  it  was. 
Look,  how  it  paused,  and  crept  to  the  abyss  unwillingly,  as 
if  nature  recoiled  from  the  plunge  into  Jacobinism,  and  longed 
to  turn  at  every  step.  She  would  have  stayed  the  movement 
with  constitutional  reform ;  but  alas !  that  reform  was  based  on 
denial,  and  the  right  to  be  happy ;  it  was  the  reform  of  senti- 
mental abbes  and  sneering  phUosophersy  who  proclaimed  man's 
right  to  rule  himself,  and  to  be  virtuous  —  if  it  was  agreeable; 
and  so  constitutional  reform,  and  monarchy,  passed  into  an  un- 
constitutional republicanism.  But  a  republic,  a  common- 
wealth, resting  on  individual  selfishness,  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure or  power,  was  too  absurd  a  thing  even  to  assume  shape ; 
and  it  sunk,  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams,  into  that  Jacobinism 
which  was  the  natural,  true,  genuine,  and  only  fabric  that  sel- 
fishness and  the  love  of  pleasure  would  and  could  support. 
There  is  one  supreme  ruler  in  every  man's  breast,  and  one  on- 
ly; the  sense  of  duty  requiring  the  realization  of  right.  Let 
that  rale  a  man,  and  outward  bonds  fall  from  him  like  cords  of 
tow  from  red-hot  iron.  Law,  outward  restraint,  applies  only 
to  the  partially  or  wholly  irreverent  and  undutiful.  But  to  the 
man  who  lacks  the  sense  of  duty,  outward  law  must  and  will 
be  applied.  We  say,  i  will  be,'  for  let  him  live  where  he  may, 
under  despot  or  demagogue,  he  cannot  fly  that  outward  re- 
straint which  God  has  ordained  that  every  one  shall  bear,  who 
is  not  free  through  the  truth.  And  the  French  revolution  wrote 
upon  our  earth,  in  letters  of  blood  and  fire,  that  as  it  is  with  the 
individual,  so  it  is  with  the  nation  ;  that  to  trust  in  the  wisdom 
of  man,  to  rely  upon  the  understanding  of  man,  to  leave  the 
mysterious  and  cling  to  the  intelligible  only,  to  give  up  faith 
and  confide  in  sight  only,  to  substitute  the  love  of  happiness  for 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  equality  of  the  whole  for  the  christian 
brotherhood  of  the  whole  —  is  to  take  the  sure  way  to  crime, 
and  disappointment,  and  slavery,  and  self-reproach. 
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Art.  V.  —  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  London:  1833—1837.  J.  G.  &  H.  Riving- 
ton.   4  vols.  8vo. 

These  productions  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  exci- 
ted a  great  deal  of  interest,  both  favorable  and  hostile,  as  well  in 
our  own  country  as  in  the  land  of  their  origin.  We  have  as 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  which  is  going  on  about 
them.  We  have  no  feelings  of  partisanship  to  indulge ;  cer- 
tainly we  have  no  disposition  to  contribute  to  Papal  errors ;  but 
having  carefully  examined  the  volumes  before  us,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  pieces  which  have  appeared  against  them,  we  wish 
to  give  our  readers  a  better  chance  of  judging  what  the  real 
doctrines  of  these  tracts  are,  than  our  religious  newspapers 
have  afforded.  At  the  outset,  we  desire  to  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  profess  to  give  our  unqualified  sanction  to  every 
thing  contained  in  them ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  convinced 
that  they  contain  nothing  which  is  fundamentally  or  greatly 
erroneous— while  the  general  strain  of  their  doctrines  is  pure, 
and  their  spirit  truly  primitive.  We  are,  therefore,  unwilling 
that  the  judgment  of  our  clergy,  and  of  intelligent  laymen,  in- 
terested in  theological  science,  should  be  forestalled  by  the  very 
partial,  and  in  many  instances,  false  statements,  which  have  ap- 
peared about  them,  in  our  popular  periodicals.  We  devote, 
accordingly,  a  few  pages  of  our  journal  to  a  statement  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  production  of  these  tracts,  and  to  an 
impartial  exhibition  of  their  leading  characteristics.  How  far 
these  are  in  harmony  with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

In  judging  of  these  volumes,  the  candid  reader  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  the  Tracts for  the  Times.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  contribute  to  the  revival  of  doctrines  once  held  and 
preached  in  the  Reformed  English  Church,  but  which  have  fal- 
len greatly  into  forgetfulness  in  more  recent  times.  This  being 
the  special  intention  of  the  authors,  they  would,  of  course, 
dwell  with  emphasis  upon  those  doctrines  which,  in  their 
judgment,  are  now  most  neglected ;  whilst  they  pass  over  with 
slighter  notice  those  which  are  gathering  around  them  so  much 
of  the  light  and  energy  of  the  age.  If  this  thought  be  carried 
along  in  reading  them,  many  things  now  seemingly  unfavorable 
to  the  tracts,  will  be  obviated  in  the  ingenuous  mind. 
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For  centuries  past,  there  have  been  those,  both  within  and 
without  the  church,  who  have  maintained  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom,  that  all  the  externals  of  Christianity  were  of  little 
importance,  if  indeed  of  any  value.  Ministerial  Authority, 
the  administration  of  solemn  Rites,  Absolution,  Baptism,  and 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  Church  visible,  have  been  by  them 
regarded  as  mere  ceremonials,  hardly  to  be  accounted  of  by  a 
christian  man.  The  rise  and  spread  of  Socinianism,  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  divert  attention  from  the  sacred  offices  of  reli- 
gion, to  certain  speculations.  In  England,  the  writings  of 
Hoadly,  and  of  his  disciple  Balguy,  exerted  a  similar  influence. 
The  labors  of  the  dissenters  have,  for  the  most  part,  tended  to- 
wards the  same  result ;  but  especially  has  the  philosophy  of 
Archdeacon  Paley  contributed  to  spread  the  feeling  that  every 
thing  connected  with  religion  is  important  only  as  promoting 
the  general  advantage.  With  respect  to  the  Establishment  par- 
ticularly, he  maintained  that  it  could  be  vindicated  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  it  was  the  religion  professed  by  the  majority, # 
as  if  right  ought  to  yield  to  numbers !  On  the  same  principle, 
it  would,  of  necessity,  follow,  that  were  Irvingism  to  become 
the  faith  of  the  nation,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  made  the  established 
religion.  However  superficial  and  erroneous  these  views  may 
be,  they  nevertheless  take  a  strong  hold  upon  a  certain  order  of 
minds.  And  within  a  few  years,  as  Political  and  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,  so  called,  has  been  making  more  rapid  progress,  these 
sentiments  have  very  generally  become  those  of  the  people.  At 
the  time,  therefore,  when  the  publication  of  these  tracts  com- 
menced, few  were  found  willing  to  arraign  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  as  a  mere  crea- 
\  ture  of  the  State  —  a  structure  which  the  state  had  reared,  and 
which  it  might  of  right  destroy.  And  even  those  whose  better 
sense  taught  them  that  it  did  not  depend  for  its  existence  or 
continuance  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  British  Parliament 
or  the  British  Crown,  but  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone,  had  still  so  far  conformed  to  popular  usage  as  to 
speak  continually  of  the  Churck  as  identified  with  the  Establish- 
ment. Unavoidably,  therefore,  the  feeling  had  become  gene- 
rally prevalent,  that  the  English  church  was  merely  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  constitution,  and  was  as  liable  to  transfor- 
mations, to  remodelling,  or  to  total  subversion,  as  any  other 

•  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  VI.  c.  10. 
NO.  IX* — VOI*V.  18 
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portion  of  the  constitution.  Hence,  as  one  consequence  of 
these  views,  it  became  a  conviction  among  many  of  the  more 
quiet  and  better  disposed  of  the  English  people,  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  conform  to  the  Church,  simply  as  they  ought  to  any 
other  parliamentary  enactment,  without  ulterior  reference  to  the 
institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  divine  origin  of  its  doctrines 
and  administration.  Hence,  too,  the  bishops  came  to  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  Temporal  Peers  —  differing, 
indeed,  in  their  profession,  but  not  sustaining  towards  the  peo- 
ple any  other  relation,  nor  any  other  towards  God.  But  by 
those  who  thus  looked  upon  the  Heads  of  the  Church,  priests 
and  deacons,  were,  of  course,  considered  merely  as  inferior 
instruments  of  the  same  government  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  office  performed  by  these  semi-political  agents  would  not  be 
held  to  have  any  special  efficacy ;  and  it  could  be  a  matter  of 
no  moment  whether  one  went  to  church  or  to  the  meeting  house, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  civil  authority.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  feeling  was  universal,  but  it  was  becoming 
very  general,  even  among  those  who  attended  upon  the  services 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  radicalism  and  destructive 
reform  made  advances,  and  separatists  became  more  bold,  the 
Church  was  violently  assailed  from  different  quarters.  In  one 
direction,  the  dissenting  papist  clamored  for  an  equality  of 
rights ;  from  another  quarter  came  up  a  cry  equally  loud  from 
the  dissenting  Baptist,  and  Independent,  and  Presbyterian,  call- 
ing for  a  recognition  of  their  respective  claims.  The  political 
power  had  of  itself  undertaken  to  remodel  the  dioceses  of  Ire- 
land,* and  serious  apprehensions  and  even  expectations  were  en- 
tertained, that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  would  be  shi- 
vered to  atoms  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  The  Church,  thus 
assailed  with  enemies  innumerable  from  without,  with  many  even 
of  those  attached  to  her  communion,  disposed  to  yield  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  demands  of  her  opponents,  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  utterly  subverted,  leaving  her  ministers  and 
members  without  any  foundation  on  which  to  rest  To  oppose 
this  current  of  evil,  the  Oxford  divines  raised  their  voice;  nor, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  has  it  been  raised  in  vain.  Though 
they  have  not  been  able  to  avert  from  the  Church  all  the  evils 
which  threaten  her ;  yet  they  have  awakened  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and  have  given  a  firm  an- 


*  Tract  No.  2,  page  2. 
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chorage  to  the  faith  of  many  a  tossed  and  doubting  soul.  They 
have  undertaken  to  show,  and,  as  we  think,  they  have  success- 
fully shown,  that  there  is  but  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
the  English  branch  is  the  purest,  and  only  reformed  one ;  that 
her  ministry  is  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  may  trace  back 
their  origin  to  Christ ;  that  the  sacraments  by  them  administered 
are  means  of  grace,  and  in  general  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and 
that  all  persons  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
where  it  may  be  had,  are  rendering  doubtful  their  acceptance 
with  God.  There  are  many  other  secondary  points  growing 
out  of  these,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a 
minute  delineation  of  all  which  they  contain. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  from  this  brief  statement  of  doctrines, 
how  much  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  themes  of  pulpit  in- 
struction, as  employed  by  the  great  majority  of  what  are  called 
the  different  denominations  of  Christendom.  Though  a  certain 
class  of  churchmen  have  always  maintained  and  preached  them ; 
yet  as  doctrines  of  popular  instruction,  they  had  become  almost 
obsolete.  For  even  those  who  held  them,  rather  than  incur  the 
odium  involved  in  their  advocacy,  for  the  most  part  chose  to 
select  other  topics  of  exhortation  and  discussion.  Accordingly, 
the  Oxford  divines,  since  they  have  given  to  them  such  promi- 
nence, and  such  an  able  defence,  have  been  reviled,  both  at 
home  and  with  us,  as  in  league  with  papists,  as  enemies  of  "  vital 
godliness,"*  and  as  laboring  to  bring  into  the  church  again  the 
same  corruptions  which  were  put  away  at  the  Reformation. 
Any  one,  however,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  their 
writings  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  soon  be  convinced,  that 
instead  of  favoring  Rome,  they  are  in  fact  the  sternest  opposers 
of  papal  error.  We  will  adduce  a  few  proofs  from  the  tracts 
themselves  in  confirmation  of  this  point.  In  tract  No.  8,  page  4, 
where  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  various  changes  which 
must  take  place  in  the  religious  world  before  the  millennium 
can  come,  we  are  told,  among  other  things,  that  "  Rome  must 
confess  her  papal  corruptions,  and  her  cruelty  towards  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  them.  The  Greek  Church  has  to  confess  its 
saint-worship,  its  formal  fasts,  and  its  want  of  zeal." 

Tract  No.  15  is  throughout  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
English  Reformation,  in  which  the  strongest  expressions  are 

*  Let  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see  a  refutation  of  this  charge,  read  Tract 
No.  14.  It  is  a  most  simple  and  touchingly  beautiful  treatise  on  prayer —  espe- 
cially for  the  clergy  —  as  much  so  as  any  we  remember  ever  to  nave  seen.  It 
breathes  forth  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  gospel. 
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employed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Cbnrcb.  We 
there  read,  that  "  at  the  Council  of  Trent  she  bound  herself  in 
covenant  to  the  cause  of  Antichrist,"  and  that  "  superstitions 
and  profanities  had  in  the  course  of  ages  been  introduced  by 
her  into  the  most  gracious  and  holiest  of  God's  gifts." 

Again,  in  tract  No.  20,  page  3,  speaking  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  relation  to  the  church  of  England,  the  author  says : 
"An  union  is  impossible.  Their  communion  is  infected 
with  heterodoxy ;  we  are  bound  to  flee  it,  as  a  pestilence.  They 
have  established  a  lie  in  the  place  of  God's  truth  ;  and,  by  their 
claim  of  immutability  in  doctrine,  cannot  undo  the  sin  they  have 
committed.  They  cannot  repent.  Popery  must  be  destroyed ; 
it  cannot  be  reformed."  We  very  much  doubt  whether  all  the 
enemies  of  the  tracts  are  able  to  produce,  from  their  most  ad- 
mired authors,  extracts  containing  expressions  more  explicit  and 
strong  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 

In  tract  No.  35,  page  4,  the  author  says,  "  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  so  corrupted  the  truth  of  God's  Word, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment."  If  our 
readers  are  desirous  to  see  more  fully  their  disapprobation  of 
popery,  we  refer  him  to  the  works  themselves;  we  will  give  a 
few  references  in  the  margin."*  Before  closing  these  extracts, 
however,  we  cannot  but  state,  in  the  language  of  the  writers 
themselves,  some  of  those  portions  of  the  papal  system  which 
they  repudiate.  The  author  of  tract  No.  38,  after  vindicating 
his  system  from  the  charges  alleged,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  consider  that  it  is  unscriptural  to  say  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  '  we  are  justified  by  inherent  righteousness.' 

"  That  it  is  unscriptural  that  *  the  good  works  of  a  man  justified, 
do  truly  merit  eternal  life.' 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  profane  and  impioua. 

"  That  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  is  a  presumptuous  en- 
croachment on  their  privileges  as  Christ's  people. 

"  That  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  mere  corruption,  without 
foundation  in  Scripture  or  antiquity ;  blasphemous  and  dangerous. 

"  That  the  honor  paid  to  images  is  dangerous,  in  the  case  of  the 
uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  part  of  Christians. 

"  That  indulgences  are  a  monstrous  invention. 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  a  wicked  invention,  at  vari- 
ance with  Scripture,  cruel  to  the  better  sort  of  Christians,  and  ad- 
' ministering  deceitful  comfort  to  the  irreligious. 

♦  No.  11.  p.  6.  No.  34.  p.  3.  No.  36.  p.  5.  No.  51.  p.  6.  No.  57.  p.  13. 
No.  66.  p.  9.  No.  75.  p.  9.  10  — 12,  23.  Vol.  3.  Introd.  p.  4.  No.  78.  p.  7,  & 
No.  81.  p.  2. 
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"  That  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue  is  a  great  corruption. 

"  That  forced  confession  is  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous 
practice. 

"  That  the  invocation  of  saints  is  a  dangerous  practice,  as  tend- 
ing to  give,  often  actually  giving,  to  creatures  the  honor  and  reli- 
ance due  to  the  Creator  alone. 

"  That  there  are  not  seven  sacraments. 

"  That  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tradition  is  unscriptural. 

'*  That  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  universal  bishop,  cannot  be 
maintained."* 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  anti-papistical  spirit  which 
pervades  the  Oxford  tracts.  Were  it  worth  the  while,  indeed, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  every  item  of  Roman  error 
denounced  in  the  famous  challenge  of  Bishop  Jewell,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,t  is  as  distinctly  reprobated  in  the  volumes  under 
review. 

But  how  does  it  happen  then  that  so  many  estimable  and 
pious  men  have  united  to  charge  them  with  popery  ?  And  why 
are  the  papists  so  willing  to  claim  them  as  co-adjutors?  The 
latter  are  naturally  glad  to  divert  attention  from  their  secret 
plottings  and  corrupt  doctrines,  to  something  else  which  such 
hosts  of  protestants  call  popery,  as  well  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  powerful  aid  which  their  cause  must  gain  by  the  Jives  and 
labors  of  such  holy  and  learned  men,  who  are  placed,  by 
their  enemies,  in  their  own  ranks ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  for- 
mer, most  we  fear  are  not  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  precise 
doctrines  which  mark  off  and  separate  the  true  from  the  papal 
church.  Or  if  they  be  better  instructed,  their  imaginations  are 
yet  so  haunted  with  visions  of  the  dark  ages,  and  of  impositions 
then  practised,  that  they  start,  as  from  a  demon,  from  every 
thing  which  either  in  language  or  form,  wears  even  the  sem- 
blance of  those  times.  As  a  general  fact,  the  dissenting  sects 
are  still  forward  to  charge  the  English  church  with  being  but 
little  better  than  a  reflection  of  popery.  Such  was  the  universal 
cry  among  the  puritans  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, and  they  demanded  change  in  every  thing.  The  festival 
of  Christmas  was  turned  into  a  fast  ;J  May-poles  were  thrown 
down  as  heathenish  and  popish  vanities  churches  were  rifled 
of  all  their  sacred  utensils  and  altar-cloths,  as  tending  to  super; 
stition;||  organs  were  carried  into  ale-houses,  as  "  chests  of 

*  Tract  38,  pp.  11, 12.      t  Jewell's  Apology,  Par.  Lib.  v.  3.  pp.  lvii  — lx. 
I  Southey's  6k.  Ch.  v.  2.  390.         *  lb.  2.  390.  II  lb.  2. 377. 
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whistles;"*  bishops  were  accounted  but  the  seed  of  Antichrist  ;t 
and  all  who  did  not  enroll  themselves  with  the  chosen  people 
of  the  Lord,  were  papists  at  heart,  and  doomed  to  final  destruc- 
tion.}: Even  common  prayer,  at  the  time  a  sermon  was  deli- 
vered, was  thought  to  savour  of  papistical-leaven  and  ac- 
cordingly, during  divine  service,  many  stood  outside  in  the 
church-yard,  until  the  preacher  commenced  his  discourse. || 
The  meek  and  learned  Hooker  was  charged  in  44  the  Christian 
Letter,"  with  favoring  all  the  corruptions  of  the  spiritual  Baby- 
lon ;  and  his  enemies  went  so  far  as  to  avow,  that  it  was  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  appear  publicly 
in  celebrating  the  offices  of  religion  in  the  garb  of  a  Turk,  than 
in  a  surplice  or  a  gown.^f  Persons  of  a  kindred  nature  have 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  more  reforms  into  the 
Reformation.  The  Quakers  acted  upon  the  same  principle; 
and,  together  with  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  bat-worship  and  hea- 
thenish names,  banished  also  the  blessed  sacraments  of  salva- 
tion. The  Socinians  professed  to  purge  the  reformation  from 
popery ;  and  recently  the  Neologists  of  Germany  have  carried 
the  same  principle  so  far,  that  they  have  scarcely  left  us  the 
naked  doctrines  of  natural  Theism. 

In  regard  to  the  Romish  Church,  multitudes  seem  to  be  so 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
exercising  any  discrimination.  They  forget  the  maxim  :  "  Est 
quadam  veritatis  anuria  qua  corpus  omnium,  errorum  agitat  et 
xnformat"  The  Roman  Church  has  the  scriptures,  but  we  are 
not  on  that  account  to  cast  them  away.  She  makes  use  of  the 
Creeds ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  account  them  superstitious 
and  heretical.  She  retains  infant  baptism,  confirmation,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  preaching,  a  liturgy,  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  as  well  as  of  festivals  and  fasts,  the  giving 
of  alms,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell ;  and  must  we  reject  these  „ 
things  because  they  are  found  in  the  faith  and  practice  of 
Rome  ?  Rome  started  out  from  the  apostles  with  the  truth ; 
but  in  the  course  of  ages,  she  perverted  the  revealed  doctrines, 
and  incorporated  many  fatal  errors  with  them.  The  only 
way  to  subvert  this  system  of  iniquity,  is  not  by  violent  and  un- 
discriminating  abuse ;  but  by  carefully  studying  the  doctrines 
which  she  does  maintain,  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  the  bi- 

*  Scott's  Works,  v.  1.  p.  93.  t  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  2.  pp.  784,  817. 
*  lb.  2.  786.  S  lb.  2.  469.  II  lb.  2.  583, 679.  H  Eccl  Pol.  Bk.  IV- 
£ec.  3  and  14.  Collier,  vol.  2.  676. 
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ble,  and  the  purest  ages  of  the  church ;  and  thus  proving  that 
they  are  not  the  old  religion  of  Christ,  but  the  religion  of  anti- 
christ. It  is  granted,  then,  that  as  between  all  other  sects,  so 
there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Papal  system  and 
the  Oxford  Tracts  ;  but  it  is  utterly  denied  that  there  is  any  re- 
semblance between  them,  as  the  former  is  separated  from  the 
Early  Church  of  Christ,  and  from  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  —  unless  in  one  or  two  unessential  points  which  will 
be  hereafter  noticed. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  more  particular  statement  of  some  of 
the  leading  views  of  the  Tracts,  and  which  have  been  the  subjects 
of  so  mucj*  misrepresentation. 

L  Their  views  of  Baptism  have  been  a  stumbling  block  with 
many.  Our  collection  does  not  contain  Dr.  Pusey's  treatise  on 
this  subject ;  but  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  other  pieces. 

The  Tracts,  then,  maintain  that  the  Church,  which  is  the  body 
of  Christ  on  earth,  has  power,  from  and  through  Him,  to  dis- 
pense the  peculiar  "  promise  of  the  Father,"  namely,  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  all  who  are  worthily  in  communion  with 
it.  And  as  baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  church,  so 
to  every  one  who  is  baptised,  the  Holy  Ohost  is  given  in  the  re- 
ception of  that  sacrament.  This  has  been  usually  termed  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  But  is  this  a  Popish  doc- 
trine, which  we  are  bound  utterly  to  condemn  ?  If  so,  we 
must  banish  with  it  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  for,  in  the 
office  for  infant  baptism,  it  teaches  us  expressly  not  to  doubt,  but 
that  God  will  receive  the  infant  to  be  baptised,  that  he  will  em- 
brace him  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy,  and  make  him  partaker 
of  his  everlasting  kingdom.  And  after  baptism,  we  are  com- 
manded to  say :  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful 
Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant 
with  thy  holy  spirit  !"  though  this  doctrine  does  not  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  teaching  that  all  who  are  baptised  must, 
of  necessity,  be  saved.  Far  from  it.  Those  who  receive  the 
grace  of  God  may,  alas !  receive  it  in  vain.  They  may  re- 
nounce their  baptismal  privileges  as  well  as  their  baptismal 
vows.  But  that  the  spirit  is  given  —  that  the  blessing  is  con- 
ferred in  the  administration  and  reception  of  the  sacrament,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  it 
is  of  the  Bible.    By  baptism  we  are  incorporated  into  Christ, 
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and  thus  become  the  sons  of  God ;  and  into  the  hearts  of  alt 

such,  be  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  crying,  Abba,  Father.* 

That  such  was  the  view  of  the  early  christian  writers  is  gene- 
rally conceded  by  all  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  One  or  two  extracts  may,  however,  be  given  in 
proof.  Irenaeus,  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flourished  about 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  employs  the  following 
language :  "  The  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  the  power  of  re- 
generating men  to  God,  saying  unto  them,  go,  teach  all  nations, 
and  baptise  tbem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."t    Cyprian,  about  a  century  after,  says:   "  I 

lay  in  darkness,  and  doubted  whether  any  one  could 

be  born  again ;  and  that,  being  animated  with  a  new  life  in  the 
laver  of  saving  water,  he  could  be  changed  from  what  he  was 

before  But  after  that,  the  stains  of  my  former  life 

were  washed  away  by  aid  of  the  water  of  regeneration,  .... 
and  after  that,  the  second  nativity  changed  me  into  a  new  man, 
by  the  spirit  descending  from  heaven ;  my  doubts  were  remo- 
ved."t    Every  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  evidence  suffi- 
cient for  the  prevalence  of  this  view  after  the  third  century. 

In  tract  No.  76,  we  have  a  list  of  forty-one  divines  of  the  la- 
ter English  Church,  with  extracts  from  their  works,  all  of  which 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  That  such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  also,  can  easily  be  ebown. 
Cranmer  employs  language  of  the  strongest  kind,  to  set  forth 
this  view:  "Therefore  consider,  good  children,  the  great 
treasures  and  benefits  whereof  God  maketh  us  partakers  when 
we  are  baptised,  which  be  these:  The  first  is,  that  in  baptism, 
our  sins  be  forgiven  us,  as  St.  Paul  witnesseth,  saying,  '  let 
every  one  of  you  be  baptised  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.* 
The  second  is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  us,  the.  which  doth 
spread  abroad  the  love  of  Got  in  our  hearts.  The  third  is,  that 
by  baptism,  the  whole  righteousness  of  Christ  is  given  us,  that 
we  may  claim  the  same  as  our  own.§    Becon,  one  of  the  arch- 

*  Gal.  iii.  87, 28:  iv.  4— 6. 

t  C.  Haeres,  Lib.  iii.  c.  17,  §1.  "  Et  iterum  potestatum  regenerationis  in  Deum 
dans  discipulis;  dicebateis:  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes,  bapiizantes  eos  in 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  spiritus  sancti."  Such  was  the  sense  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, also.    Records  of  the  Church,  xiii.  p.  4 — 6.    Kaye's  Justin,  p.  83,  sq.  . 

J  Epist.  Donat.  Ergo  cum  in  tenebris  atque  innoctecseca  j  ace  rem  .  .  .  .  ac  du- 
bius  .  .  .  .  ut  quia  renassi  denuo  posset;  utque  in  novara  vitam  lavacro  aqu» 
salutaris,  animatus  quod  prius  fuerat,  exponerct ;  .  .  .  sed  postquam  undee  geni- 
talis auxilio  supcrioris  sevi  labedetersa,  in  expiatum  pectus  ac  purum,  desuper 
lumen  infudit,  postquam  ccelitus  spiritu  hausto  in  novum  me  hominem  nativi- 
tas  secunda  reparavit,"  &c.   Mucnscher's  Dogmatic.  Hist.  p.  87. 

I  Catechism  of  1548.  Fathers  of  the  Eng.  Ch.     iii.  p.  296 ;  see  also  p.  396 
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bishop's  chaplains,  is  equally  explicit :  "  Now  so  many  of  us 
as  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  have  taken  upon  U9  a  new  life,  forsaking 
the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh,  with  all  their  pomps  and 
works,  have  at  the  very  time  of  baptism  all  their  sins  forgiven 
them,  and  are  so  clearly  redeemed,  delivered,  and  made  free 
from  all  unrighteousness,  be  they  young  or  old,  as  though  they 
bad  never  committed  any  of  them  at  all."*  The  same  truth  is 
asserted  by  Ridley,  in  language  not  less  emphatic :  "  To  be 
born  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  water,  is  to  be  christened, 
as  St.  Paul  showeth  to  Titus,  (Titus  iii.)  where  baptism  is  called 
the  fountain  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"t  The  tract  already  referred  to,  carries  down  the 
chain  of  witnesses  in  the  English  church  about  to  the  present 
time.  But  there  is  one  author,  as  it  were  of  yesterday,  with 
an  extract  from  whose  writings  we  will  close  this  evidence : 
"  St.  Paul  assumes  the  same  truth  [baptismal  regeneration] 
with  regard  to  his  Galatian  converts,  when  he  says,  '  as  many 
of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' 
And  to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  apostle  does  not  intend  by 
the  phrase  4  putting  on  Christ,'  merely  to  express  that  they  had 
adopted  a  christian  profession,  he  continues,  'there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  And  *  it 
ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise.'  In  which  passage  the  apostle  evidently 
intends  by  1  putting  on  Christ,' the  putting  him  on  spiritually, 
as  well  as  professedly  $  the  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind,  and  the  putting  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  crea- 
ted in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'  So  far  is  he  from  say- 
ing this  in  a  merely  general  muuier  of  the  Galatians  as  a 
church,  that  he  adopts  a  form  o^pecch  when  he  says,  '  as 
many  of  you,'  which  as  clearly  individualizes,  as  much  as  our 
church  does  when  she  teaches  us  to  thank  God  for  the  bestowal 
of  the  blessing  in  every  particular  case."| 
Such  also  was  from  the  beginning,  and  always  has  continued  to 

of  the  same.   Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  350.   Collier,  v.  2 ;  Collection 
Records,  p.  45* 
•From %t  A  New  Year's  Gift." 

t  Fathers  of  the  Ene.  Ch.  v.  ii.  p.  136.  See  also  Homily  of  Com.  Prayer 
and  Sacraments,  and  Bishop  Hooper  on  the  Creed,  art.  ix. :  "  I  believe,  also, 
that  baptism*  is  Ike  entry  of  the  church,  a  washing  into  a  new  birth,  and  a  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  we  do  forsake  ourselves,  the  devil,  the 
flesh,  sinne,  and  the  worlde." 

t  Blum's  Lectures  on  the  Articles,  art.  zxvii. 
NO.  IX.  VOL.  V.  19 
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be,  the  faith  of  Lutherans.  The  proof  of  this  might  be  drawn 
out  to  ao  indefinite  extent,  were  it  necessary  ;  but  as  our  wish  is 
merely  to  show  the  accordance  of  these  tracts  wilh  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation,  a  few  wiil  suffice.  In  his  larger 
catechism,  Luther  taught  that  baptism  administered  in  the  name 
of  God,  was  performed  by  God  himself;  and  though  the  sa- 
crament was  received  through  the  agency  of  a  human  hand, 
yet  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  h  were  divine.  He  insisted  that 
the  water  of  baptism  was  not  water  alone ;  but  that  blessed  with 
the  revealed  Word,  and  applied  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  it 
carried  with  it  a  power  which  no  language  could  too  strongly 
express.  And  finally,  that  it  wrought  remission  of  sins,  and 
procured  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  In  the  third  of  those 
articles  published  in  1592,  in  the  Electorate  and  Provinces  of 
Upper  Saxony,  we  have  the  following  declaration,  which  em- 
bodies the  Lutheran  view  on  the  subject  of  baptism :  "  God 
saves  us  by  baptism  as  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  works  in  us  such  righteousness 
and  purity  from  sin,  that  whosoever  perseveres  in  this  cove- 
nant shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  shall  have  eternal 
life."t 

Even  Calvin,  though  be  does  not  always  express  himself 
clearly  on  this  point,  and  perhaps  not  consistently,  yet  has 
many  passages  which  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
ki  baptism.  •  .  In  writing  to  Melancthon,  he  says :  "  It  is  proper 
to  maintain  that  the  sacraments  are  not  merely  empty  signs,  but 

*  Siquidem  baptizari  in  nomine  Dei  non  est  ab  hominibus,  sed  ab  ipso  Deo 
baptizari.  duapropter  quamquain  maim  horainis  adininistratur,  rcvera  ta- 
men  proprium  Dei  opus  concendum  et  habendum  est.  Ex  his  jam  memoratis  sa- 
num  intcllectum  percipe.  Atquc  interrogatus,  quid  bantismus  sit  1  ita  re- 
tponde:  Non  esseprorsus  aquaru  simplicem,  sed  ejusmodi,  qua?  verbo  et  pre- 
cepto  Dei  comprehensa,  et  ilh  inclutfll  sit  et  per  hoc  sanctificata,  ita  ut  nihil  aliud 
sit,  quam  Dei  seu  divina  aqua,  non  quod  aqua  h*c  per  sesc  quavisalia  sit  pre- 
stantior,  sed  quod  ei  verbum  ac  preceptum  Dei  accesserit.  Ipse  enira  Deus 
baptismum  buo  honestat  nomine,  sua  quertute  confirmat.  Ob  earn  rem  non  tan- 
tum  naturalis  aqua,  sed  etiam  divina,  ccclestis,  sancta  et  salutit'era  aqua,  quo- 
cunquc  alio  land  is  titulo  nobilitari  potest,  habenda  et  dicenda  est.  Ex  his  non 
obscure  perspicis,  quanti  momenti  et  pretii  baptismus  habendus  sit,  in  quo  tarn 
inestiraobilem,  tamquo  inetfabilem  thesauram  consequimar.  Jam  ubicunque  Dei 
nomen  est,  ibi  vitam  quoque  et  summam  felicitatem  esse  necesse  est,  ut  non  in- 
juria divina,  beat  a,  fructuosa  et  omnis  gratias  plena  aqua  dici  possit.  Etenim 
verbi  divini  access ione  earn  virtutem  consequitur  «t  lavacrum  regenerationis  ait. 
De  Baptismo. 

+  Concordia,  artic.  Visitatorii.  See  also  Aug.  Confess.  Art.  ix.,  Melancthon's. 
comments  on  the  same,  in  his  Apologia,  Hutter,  Buddams,  Reinhard,  SartoriuV 
Compend.  p.  432,  433.  Hahn.  Lehrb.  Christ.  Glaub.  s.  605,  sq.  Storr  and  Flatt 
Christ.  Dogmatic  book  iv.  §110.  Anmerk.  2.  Laurence's  Bamp.  Lectures. 
p.409. 
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that  they  actually  confer  upon  as  what  they  represent  In  bap- 
tism the  spirit  is  so  efficaciously  present,  as  to  wash  and  regene- 
rate us."*  And  in  bis  Institutes :  "  The  position  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  children  are  baptized  into  future  penitence 
and  faith,  which,  though  they  be  not  yet  formed  in  them,  never- 
theless the  seed  of  both  lies  concealed  in  them  by  the  secret 
operation  of  the  Spirit."f 

We  now  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine whether,  on  this  point,  the  Oxford  Tracts  teach  heresy 
and  error.  If  they  are  to  be  rejected  for  avowing  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reject  the 
writings  of  almost  all  whose  names  are  held  dear  by  us ;  mqd 
the  Reformation  must  be  again  reformed. 

II.  But  their  views  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Communion,  have 
been  deemed  still  more  objectionable  ;  indeed  they  have  been 
charged  with  holding  the  Romish  doctrine  on  this  point.  It 
may  be  well  for  us  to  state,  article  by  article,  the  doctrines  which 
Romanism  teaches  on  the  subject,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  Tracts,  in  order  to  show  how  utterly  groundless  charges 
of  this  kind  are.  1.  Rome  pronounces  accursed  every  one, 
who  will  not  allow  that  after  the  words  of  consecration,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed  into  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  nothing  but  the  accidents  re- 
main ;{  and  that  the  entire  body  and  soul,  the  humanity  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  are  all  contained  in  each  particle  of  bread 
and  each  drop  of  wine.§  Whereas  the  Tracts  repeatedly  and 
explicitly  assert,  that  after  the  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine 

♦  Epist.  Calv.  p.  134:  In  baptismo  adesse  spiritus  efficaciara,  utnos  abluit 

ST  REGENERET. 

t  Lib.  iv.  c.  16,  §  90 :  Quae  etsi  nondum  in  illis  format®  sunt,  arcana  ta- 
mcn  spirit  as  operatione  utriusque  semen  in  illis  latet.  See  also  sec.  17, 18,  and 
19,  of  the  same  chapter.  In  some  places,  Calvin  seems  strongly  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  in  other  assertions,  he  appears  to 
contradict  himself.  His  apparently  conflicting  statements  may,  however,  best 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  believed  that  elected  children  were  re- 
generated in  baptism,  whilst  the  reprobate  received  no  benefit  from  the  sacra- 
ment.   "  In  baptismo  nos  regenerans  Deus,"  etc.    Instit.  Lib.  iv.  c.  17,  sec.  1. 

t  Si  quis  dixerit,  in  sacro-sancto  eucharistiae  sacramento  remanere  substan- 
tias pan  is  et  vini  una  cum  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
negaveritque  mirabilem  illam  et  singularem  conversionem  totius  substantia  pa- 
nis,  in  corpus,  et  totius  substantia}  vini  in  sanguincm,  manentibus  dumtaxat 
speciebus  panis  et  vini ;  quam  quidem  conversionem  Catholic  a  Ecclesia  baptis- 
sime  transubstantionem  appellet :  anathema  sit.  Con.  Trent.  Seas,  xiii.  Can.  2. 

5  Si  quis  negaverit  in  venerabile  sacramento  eucharistiae  sub  unaquaque  spe- 
cie, et  sub  singulis  cujusque  speciei  parti  bus,  separation  e  facta,  totum  christum 
contineri :  anathema  sit.   Ib.  can.  o. 
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do  not  change  their  nature.*  2.  Romanists  affirm  that  in  the 
sacriOce  of  the  mass,  the  very  same  sacrifice  is  offered  onto  God 
which  was  offered  upon  Calvary.f  But  the  Oxford  Divines 
teach  that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  merely  commemorative  of 
the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  by 
Christ  upon  the  cross4  3.  We  are  assured  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  alone,  or  solitary  com- 
munion, is  a  beneficial  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead  ;§  where- 
as the  work  before  us  utterly  disallows  of  solitary  comma- 
nion  !||  4.  Rome  teaches  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  expia- 
tory of  the  sins  of  souls  in  purgatory,  and  that  its  redeeming 
virtue  is  applied  to  all  whose  names  are  sung  at  its  celebration.^ 
But  the  Oxford  Tracts  altogether  discard  the  notion  of  a  pur- 
gatory.** 5.  The  Council  of  Trent  says,  that  it  is  useful  and 
necessary  to  retain  the  real  Presence,  and  carry  it  about  to  the 
sick  and  others  ;tt  but  this  the  tracts  deny.$$  6.  The  church  of 
Rome  maintains  that  all  communicants,  whether  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, do  verity  and  indeed  eat  the  body  and  blood  ofCbrist  ;§§ 
whereas  the  tracts  assert  that  these  are  received  by  the  worthy 
communicant  alone,  who  feeds  upon  Christ  in  his  heart  by 
faith. ||  ||  7.  The  Council  of  Trent  commands  the  same  divine 
adoration,  latria  cullum  qui  vero  Deo  debelur,  to  be  given  to  the 
eucharist  as  is  shown  towards  God  himself  but  this  the  tracts 
declare  to  be  an  unwarranted  practice.***  8.  The  church  of 
Rome  teaches  that  this  sacrament  does  not  confer  a  blessing  unless, 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  priest  that  it  should  do  so  ;f  ff  but  our 
authors  maintain  that  whatever  may  be  the  private  intention  of  the 
priest,  the  efficacy  of  the  communion  is  the  same  to  all  worthy 
receivers-tlt  9.  Popery  declares  it  is  sufficient  for  the  laity  to 
commune  under  one  kind  ;§§§  whereas  the  tracts  maintain  that 
such  a  course  defrauds  them  of  their  rights.||||||  10.  And  final- 
ly, Romanism  commands  that  the  mass  be  celebrated  in  an  un- 
known tongue  but  the  tracts  declare  this  practice  to  be  a 

♦  Tr.  No.  v.  p.  2.  Tr.  No.  xxvii.  p.  1 — 15. 

i  Una  enim  eademque  est  hostia,  idem  nunc  oflferens  sacerdotum  ministerio, 

2ui  seipsum  tunc  in  Cruce  obtulit,  sola  offerendi  ratione  di versa.    Sesa.  xxii. 
Ian.  2.   Esprit  de  M.  Nicole,  p.  533. 
t  Tr.  No.  Ixxxi.  p.  5.    14  Memorials  of  Sacrifice." 

%  Si  quis  dixerit  miss  as  in  quibus  solus  sacerdoa  sacramentaliter  communicat, 
illicitas  esses  ideaque  abrogandas :  anathema  sit.    Sess.  xxii.  can.  8. 
II  Tr.  No.  2.  p.  6.  %  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxii.  can.  2. 

*•  Tr.  No.  Ixxxi.  p.  8,  9.   No.  37.  p.  11.  tt  Sea*,  xiii.  can.  7. 

tt  Tr.  No.  27.  p.  14.  *  HTr.  No.  27.  p.  15. 

Illl  Tr.  No.  27.  p.  12.   No.  28.  p.  4.         INT  Sess.  xiii.  can.  t. 

Tr.  No.  78.  p.  7.         ttt  Seas.  viii.  can.  2.  ttt  Tr.  No.  71.  p.  10. 

MS  Seas.  xii.  can.  2.       Hill!  Tr.  No.  37.  p.  11.       TOT  Seat.  xxii.  can.  riii. 
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great  corruption.*  So  that  in  every  point  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  tbey  have  not  the  roost  distant  resem- 
blance. It  is  true,  indeed,  they  do  declare  the  communion  to 
be  a  eucharistic  sacrifice,  of  benefit  to  the  whole  church,  as 
well  to  that  portion  which  is  in  paradise,  as  to  the  church 
militant  here  on  earth ;  and  adduce  the  authority  of  the  early 
fathers  in  support  of  the  position,  as  well  as  that  of  many  later 
English  divines.  Not  being  sufficiently  versed  in  patristical 
learning  to  decide  bow  early,  and  with  what  modifications,  this 
doctrine  may  have  been  held  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
we  pass  over  this  part  of  their  system  with  the  simple  remark, 
that  no  reference  is  made  to  it,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer.t 

Whether  the  eucharist  be  a  sacrifice  at  all,  we  cannot  pretend 
absolutely  to  decide ;  though  there  are  many  things  which  seem 
to  favor  such  a  view.  Our  Communion  Office  speaks  of  a  sac- 
rifice ;  but  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and 
secondarily,  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves.  Yet  in  addition  to  these, 
there  is  u  an  oblation"  of  "  the  holy  gifts"  of  bread  and  wine  "  of- 
fered unto  the  divine  majesty  of  God."  And  in  the  Rubric,  be- 
fore the  Prayer  for  the  whole  State  of  Christ's  Church  militant, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  priest  shall  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient ;  which  seems  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  an  "offering"  or  "sacrifice."  But  whether 
such  were  the  intentions  of  the  compilers  of  the  office,  or  not, 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  objectionable  or  dangerous  in  the 
kind  of  sacrifice  which  the  tracts  advocate.  They  maintain 
merely  that  bread  and  wine,  the  gifts  appointed  by  Christ  him- 
self, as  symbols  and  memorials  of  his  flesh  and  blood  offered 
upon  the  cross,  are  presented  to  God  as  a  commemorative  sac- 
rifice. Such  is  tbeir  sense  of  the  eucharistic  offering,  and  we 
cannot  see  in  it  any  thing  greatly  differing  from  the  commu- 
nion office.^  The  communion  itself  they  bold  to  be  a  "  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice."  But  this  is  a  view  not  peculiar  to  them,  nor 
did  they  originate  it.  It  is  defended  with  much  learning  by  the 
•  Tr.  No.  37.  p.  11. 

t  Mueoscher  says :  "  According  to  the  concordant  decisions  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice"  (eveta,  vponpopa,  obla- 
tio,  sacrificium.)  Dogmatic  Hist.  p.  85.  See  also  Kaye's  Justin,  pp.  93,  94. 
Chrysostom.  De  Sane.  Pentecost,  Horn.  1 — 20. 

t  Indeed  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  our  American  Prayer  Book,  which  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  contains  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  base  their  doctrines  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  By  that  they  seem 
willing  to  stand  or  fall. 
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illustrious  Cudwortb,*  and  argued  at  great  length  by  the  late 
Vicesimus  Knox.f 

The  only  remaining  point  in  which  our  authors  seem  to  vary 
from  the  popular  view  of  the  Communion,  is  that  they  maintain 
the  consecrated  elements  to  be  to  worthy  communicants  "  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  But  in  this  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailing notions,  they  have  only  gone  as  far  as  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformation  have  taught  them  to  go.  It  is  strange  that  any  one 
who  has  ever  read  the  communion  office  should  think  our  church 
teaches  otherwise,  and  still  more  strange,  that  any  who  minister  at 
her  altars,  or  Lord's  tables,  should  have  any  other  sense  of  her 
doctrine  upon  the  subject.  For  the  expressions  are  so  frequent 
and  strong  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  to  any  candid  mind. 
44  The  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;"  who  was  sent,- "  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  also  to  be  our 
spiritual  food  and  sustenance  in  that  holy  sacrament ;"  "  the 
holy  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ;" 
are  expressions  as  emphatic  as  any  employed  by  members  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  quite  as  strong  as  any  of  them 
could  desire.  But  this  view  is  as  widely  different  from,  and  as 
much  elevated  above,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 

*0#or  ovp*v6f  ior*  dwd  yalrtf. 

Without  pretending  to  define  the  mode  of  the  real  presence, 
they  merely  insist  that  there  is  such  a  sacramental  union  between 
the  consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  that  all  who  are  worthily  partakers  of  the 
former  are  nourished  also  with  the  latter.  But  so  far  from 
teaching  that  these  are  present  in  a  carnal,  visible  manner,  they 
expressly  declare  that  they  are  received  in  a  mystical,  sacra- 
mental, spiritual  way. 

Cranmer  employs  the  same  mode  of  expression,  in  speaking 
of  the  communion.  "  We  ought  to  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  in 
the  sacrament  we  receive  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.{ 
Subsequently,  however,  in  his  explanations,  he  denied  that  he 
intended  by  such  language  to  teach  any  carnal  presence.  Even 
Hooper  says  :  "  True  it  is,  that  the  body  is  eaten  and  the  blood 
drunken,  but  not  corporeally."§  So  with  almost  all  who  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  sacraments  above  that  of  Socinians  as  set 
forth  in  the  tracts  of  Drs.  Bell  and  Sykes. 

*  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

t  Nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  See  also  Olshausen's  Bib.  Com. 
B.d.  ll,s.414.  2Auflage. 

*  Fath.  Eng.  Ch.  3.  318.  I  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  ch.  viii. 
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But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  spiritual  participation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion  ?  Is 
the  term  "  spiritual"  adopted  only  to  subvert  the  Roman  power 
in  teaching  the  absurd  dogma  of  transubstantiation  ?  Or  the 
terms,  "  body  and  blood,"  whilst  they  mean  nothing  more  than 
$igns  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  "  Lamb  of  God ;"  are  they 
retained  in  the  communion  office,  merely  to  keep  within  the 
church  those  who  are  opposed  to  Zuinglianism  ?  If  the  former 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  liturgy,  then  our 
church  holds  every  thing  which  these  words  imply,  except  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But  if  the  latter  was  their  inten- 
tion, then,  whilst  they  secretly  differed  from  the  Lutherans  and 
Genevans,  they  had  not  the  ibgenuous  candor  to  declare  them- 
selves frankly  in  the  language  of  the  Switzers. 

But  this  last  cannot  be  the  sense  of  our  church,  however  much 
its  standards  may  be  perverted.  For  we  read  expressly,  in  Art. 
XXVIIL,  that  "  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup 
of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  "  The  body 
of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  supper,  only  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner."  So  that  something  more  must 
be  intended  than  a  mere  "  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought 
to  have  among  themselves,"  or  than  a  simple  memorial  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

But  still  the  question  recurs :  what  is  meant  by  eating  the 
body  and  blood  in  a  spiritual  manner  ?  It  cannot  be  a  mere 
exercise  of  faith ;  because  faith  is  pre-supposed  as  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten.  It  cannot 
be  a  simple  act  of  memory ;  for  by  it  God  "  doth  work  invisibly 
in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  con- 
firm our  faith  in  him."  It  is  something  more  than  a  beholding 
of  Christ,  or  a  realizing  view  of  him,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  because  there  is  somewhat  given,  received,  and  eaten* 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  stirring  up  of  the  soul  to  draw  near  to  him, 
and  thus  to  receive  spiritual  communications  from  him ;  for  that 
is  continually  done  in  prayer.  Neither  can  it  be  the  mere  union 
of  faith,  and  prayer,  with  its  blessings,  together  with  an  eating 
of  bread  and  wine  in  memory  of  Christ's  death ;  because  in  the 
catechism,  bread  and  wine  as  the  outward  signs,  are  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  inward 
parts  or  things  signified,  which  are  received  by  the  faithful ;  and 
both  these  again,  as  well  as  the  fekh  pre-supposed  in  the  reci- 
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pients,  are  distinguished  from  the  benefits  or  effects  of  partaking-, 
which  are  the  strengthening  or  refreshing  of  our  souls.  So  that 
beyond  all  doubt,  according  to  the  standards  of  our  Church,  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  in  it  something  higher 
than  any  or  all  other  spiritual  exercises  of  religion  conjoined 
with  the  eating  of  bread  and  wine  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion.  Superadded  to  all  there  is  another  element :  the 
eating  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  an  heavenly  or 
spiritual  manner. 

The  profoundest  problems  and  subtlest  distinctions  of  meta- 
physics have  been  brought  into  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the  importance  of  ac- 
curacy in  thinking  and  language  will  not  be  questioned,  in 
regard  to  a  point  that  connects  itself  with  almost  every  other 
doctrine  of  theology.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  errs  in  confusing  matter  with  spirit ;  tliere  are  the  accident* 
of  matter,  but  no  substance;  the  presence  of  spirit  and  matter,  but 
no  visibility  or  tangibility.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  stiff,  abso- 
lute disseverance  of  matter  and  spirit,  as  advocated  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacramentarians,  involves  equally  objectionable 
views.  The  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  chosen  the  via  media, 
neither  confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  material,  nor  yet  rear- 
ing up  between  them  a  barrier  of  total  separation.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  may  serve  as  a  figure  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  in 
the  supper.  As  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united  in  Christ, 
without  confusion,  and  without  the  destruction  of  either,  "  qui 
licet  Dens  sit  et  homo±  non  duo  tamen,  sed  ttnus  est  Chrlstus  so 
also  in  the  supper,  the  word  of  consecration,  united  with  the 
material  element,  constitutes  the  sacrament. 

But  in  order  to  apprehend  correctly  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  communion,  or  the  spiritual  eating  of  his  body,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  and  ascension.  When 
the  Real  Presence  is  spoken  of  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  mean  the  very  carnal  body  and  shed  blood, 
as  they  were  seen  upon  the  cross.  But  although  this  is  doubt- 
less the  sense  of  many,  it  cannot  be  the  view  of  our  Church* 
For  that  body  and  that  blood  do  not  now  exist  as  they  then  did! 
After  his  resurrection,  our  Saviour  entered  in  where  the  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  the  doors  being  shut.  This  he 
could  not  have  done,  had  not  a  change  passed  upon  his  body. 
Before  his  crucifixion,  too,  he  was  liable  to  death ;  but  now  we 
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are  told  be  dieth  no  more,  death  hatb  no  more  dominion  over 
him.  Of  course,  then,  some  change  must  have  taken  place  in 
his  body  since  his  crucifixion.  Again,  we  are  told,  that  he  will 
fashion  our  vile  bodies  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.  But 
as  on  earth  he  was  in  all  points  like  unto  us  bis  brethren,  sin 
only  excepted,  so  he  must  since  have  undergone  a  glorious 
change.  We  read,  also,  that  flesh  and  blood  [in  the  gross 
carnal  sense]  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  Jesus,  then, 
who  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  cannot  exist  there  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  before  his  death.  Elsewhere,  we  are 
taught,  that  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  have  a  "  spiritual  body," 
and  also,  that  when  Christ  comes  we  shall  be  like  him ;  if  then 
we  are  to  have  given  to  us  a  spiritual  body,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
like  Christ,  it  must  follow  of  necessity  that  he  now  lives  above 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  body.  What  this  spiritual  body  is  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  not  body,  nor  is  it  spirit ;  but  a  tertium  ali* 
quid.  Yet  this  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  an  ethereal, 
idfcal  body,  such  as  the  Docetse  held ;  but  the  actual  body  which 
was  crucified  on  the  cross,  only  in  a  glorified  state. 
'  If  this  be  the  correct  view  in  regard  to  Christ's  present  state 
of  existence,  it  must  remove  many  of  those  objections  which  are 
commonly  conceived  and  urged  against  the  Church's  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  He  is  then  present 
after  a  spiritual  manner,  as  well  as  eaten  after  a  spiritual  manner. 
But  let  no  one  suppose,  that  by  "  spiritual,"  is  meant  a  mere 
notional  or  unreal  manner ;  although  this  we  verily  believe  is 
the  opinion  or  feeling  of  nine  tenths  of  communicants  in  this 
country.  Far  otherwise,  however,  is  the  truth.  As  our  Lord 
now  really  dwells  in  heaven,  after  the  same  heavenly  or  spiritual 
manner  is  he  verily  and  indeed  received  and  eaten  in  the  com- 
munion. But  he  is  truly  received  by  none  but  believers.  As 
the  soil  which  is  enriched  with  showers,  and  has  the  healthful 
seed  concealed  in  its  bosom,  is  benefited  by  the  sun  and  quickens 
the  seed  into  life,  whilst  the  arid  plain  is  only  parched  and  con- 
sumed by  its  influence ;  so  the  soul  in  which  is  found  the  germ 
of  faith,  and  which  is  watered  by  dews  of  grace,  has  this  germ 
quickened  into  living  growth,  by  the  presence  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  whilst  the  unbeliever  is  destroyed  beneath  its 
power.  As  really  as  the  physical  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
are  assimilated  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  healthy 
hnman  body,  so  really  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  believing  soul. 

We  have  seen  already  that  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer 
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Book  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  known  abo  that  the  same  is  the 
sense  of  all  the  foreign  formularies  published  on  the  Continent 
by  the  Reformers.  The  Lutheran  doctrine,  of  Consubstantia- 
tion,  is  much  more  strong  in  its  expressions  than  any  thing  found 
in  these  volumes.  It  teaches,  not  only  that  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  present  with  and  under  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  also  that  they  are  received  orally,  by  the  wicked, 
to  their  condemnation.*  The  sentiments  of  Bucert  are  not  lets 
explicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  nor,  if  it  were  a 

Juestion  of  authority,  would  we  desire  any  other  than  that  of 
lalvin  himself  (if  he  be  infallible  !)  to  establish  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  what  our  Tracts  set  forth  on  this  subject  He  says, 
that  "  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  like  a  rich  and  exhaustless  fountain, 
which  transfuses  through  us  a  life  flowing  forth  from  his  own 
divinity  and  "  that  our  sonls  feed  upon  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  as  bread  and  wine  nourish  and 
sustain  our  animal  life.  Nor  would  the  analogy  of  the  sign  have 
any  significance,  if  our  souls  did  not  find  their  own  proper  nour- 
ishment in  Christ ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  unless  Christ  truly 
coalesced  with  us  into  one,  and  refreshed  us  with  the  eating  6f 
his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.9'  He  afterwards  says, 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  "  we  coalesce  with  Christ 
into  one  body,  and  being  made  partakers  of  his  Sub- 
stance, we  have  the  consciousness  of  its  efficacy  in  communi- 
cating all  spiritual  gifts."! 

♦  Art.  Visit.  Art.  1.  Tr.  No.  27.  p.  15.      t  Tr.  No.  27.  p.  6.  Collier  2  274. 

t  Institutes,  Lib.  iv.  c.  17,  $  9.  10,  11. — It  might  not  be  amiss  for  us,  here,  to 
breathe  a  suggestion  to  certain  shallow  dogmatizers,  that  when  about  to  put  forth 
another  expose  of  the  Popery  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  it  might  be  well  tor  them, 
first,  to  consult  the  writings  of  their  Magnus  Apollo,  lest,  in  the  heedlessness  of 
their  zeal,  they  should  prove  Calvin,  also,  to  be  in  league  with  the  Pope !  For 
with  all  our  respect  for  the  learning  of  the  Oxford  Divines,  and  of  Bishop  Coein, 
we  cannot  acquit  them  of  having  published  some  sentiments  of  the  French  Re- 
former, without  any  acknowledgment.  Supposing  our  readers  might  wish  to 
see  them  side  by  side,  we  here  set  down  the  language  of  both  parties  for  their 
gratification.  Etsi  autem  incredible  videtur,  in  tanta  locorum  distantia  pene- 
trare,  ad  nos  Christi  carnem,  ut  nobis  sit  in  cibum,  meminerimus,  quantum  supra 
sensus  omnes  nostros  emineat  arcana  Spiritus  sansti  virtus,  et  quam  stultum  sit, 
ejus  immensitatum  modo  nostra  velle  metiri.  Quod  ergo  mens  nostra  non  com- 
prehend it,  concipiat  fides."  Instil.  Lib.  iv.  c.  17,  S  10. — "  If  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  should  descend,  and  come  to  be  our  food,  through  so  great 
a  distance,  we  must  remember  how  much  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds 
our  sense  and  our  apprehension,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
measure  his  immensity  by  our  weakness  and  narrow  capacity  *,  and  so  to  make  our 
faith  to  conceive  and  believe  what  our  reason  cannot  comprehend."  Tracts  for 
ike  Times,  No.  27.  p.  11. — This  last  extract,  plainly  a  translation  of  the  first,  is 
all  quoted,  save  one  clause,  in  one  of  the  ad  caplandum  vulgus  Christian  jour- 
nals of  our  country,  (Jan.  1838,  p.  106,)  as  among  the  dangerous  tenets  peculiar 
to  the  Tracts !  Such  is  the  heedless  and  unprincipled  manner  in  which  charges 
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These,  then,  are  the  views,  deemed  so  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous, which  the  Tracts  have  put  forth  on  the  Sacraments.  That 
Baptism  confers  regeneration  upon  children,  and  upon  adults, 
where  there  is  no  impediment,  as  impenitence  or  unbelief  ;#  and 
that  in  the  Eucharist  the  faithful  soul  is  nourished  with  <c  the  spi- 
ritual food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;" — or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Sacraments  are  means  of  grace.  Why 
should  they  not  be  so  regarded  ?  Were  they  not  solemnly  in- 
stituted, and  their  observance  commanded,  by  the  God  of  Re- 
demption ?  And  shall  we  administer  and  receive  them  as  mere 
empty  forms,  without  any  significance  or  efficacy  F  This  would 
be  to  make  void  the  ordinances  of  Heaven ;  it  would  be  to  de- 
secrate things  sacred  and  divine.  These  ordinances,  however, 
are  not  considered  as  ends  but  as  means ;  the  end  is  to  obtain  re- 
mission of  sins  and  sanctification  of  the  soul ;  peace  of  conscience 
here,  and  "life  and  immortality"  hereafter.  These  Sacraments  are 
the  channels  appointed  of  God,  in  his  good  pleasure,  to  com- 
municate his  grace  to  believers.  Their  virtue  is  derived  from  the 
Great  Sacrifice  made  on  Calvary.  By  the  appointment  and 
good  will  of  God  they  do  convey  spiritual  grace  and  benedic- 
tion ;  while  yet  without  repentance,  and  a  child-like  faith,  on 
the  part  of  recipients,  they  are  of  no  avail.  Where  pride,  or 
lust,  or  impenitence,  or  unbelief,  reign,  neither  Christ  nor  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  ever  dwell.  But  where  there  is  a  hearty  re- 
pentance of  sin,  and  sincere  trust  in  the  promises  of  Scripture, 
then  Communicants  "  so  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  and  drink 
his  blood,  that  their  sinful  bodies  are  made  clean  by  his  body, 
their  souls  washed  through  his  most  precious  blood,  that  they 
evermore  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  them.'9 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  true  and  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion as  revealed  to  us ;  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  hold  it  forth 
to  the  adoption  of  all.  If  not,  what  other  way  has  been  provid- 
ed ?  With  many,  we  know,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel," 
as  it  is  called,  is  deemed  all  important,  and  every  thing,  else  is 
comparatively  disregarded.  But  is  the  gospel  truly  preached, 
and  truly  received,  where  the  importance  of  the  Sacraments  is 
not  properly  explained  ?  Must  not  the  whole  counsel  of  God  be 
declared,  before  the  people  can  be  built  up  in  their  holy  faith  i 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  Heaven, 

are  too  often  preferred  at  random.  It  turns  out,  upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  that  such 
are  the  rapid  strides  which  a  portion  of  the  English  Church  are  taking  in  their 
march  back  to  Rome,  that  they  haye  already  reached  the  confines  of  Geneva  ! ! 
*  Tr.  No.  76.  p.  1. 
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whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already  ;  and  faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  But  while  these 
things  are  plainly  taught,  are  we  not  also  taught  that  except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (rod  ? 
And  does  not  our  Saviour  expressly  say,  that  except  ye  eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  ?  If,  then, 
knowledge  and  belief  be  of  importance  to  salvation,  are  not 
Baptism  and  Communion  equally  necessary  ?  If  the  former  be 
a  mode  of  communicating  the  Spirit  to  the  hearer,  why  may  not 
the  latter  be  a  channel  of  conveying  it  to  the  recipient  ?  Bat  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  can,  and  does,  act  directly  upon  the  heart, 
without  the  intervention  of  sacramental  ordinances,  why  may 
he  not  do  it,  and  why  does  be  not  do  it,  without  the  aid  of  preach- 
ing ?  And  if  such  be  the  mode  of  his  operation  — if  there  be  an 
inward  and  secret  working,  without  the  employment  of  inter* 
mediate  agencies  —  where  is  the  need  of  sending  to  the  heathen 
the  word  of  life,  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Church  !  Why 
not  leave  them  to  the  inward  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with* 
out  any  of  these  ordinances  at  all  ?  For  the  Omnipresent  Spirit 
is  equally  there  as  here,  and  if  such  be  the  plan,  or  mode,  by 
which  he  regenerates  the  soul,  why  should  we  feel  any  concern 
about  them  ?  Shall  we  be  told,  however,  that  there  is  an  ex-> 
press  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  f  True.  But  is  there  not  a  command  equally 
express,  to  teach  all  nations,  and  baptize  them  ?  And  if  the  one 
may  be  omitted  without  peril  to  the  soul,  why  may  not  the 
other  ?  The  truth  is,  our  Catechism  settles  the  matter  in  the 
most  sensible  and  Scriptural  mode  possible.  For  it  teaches  that 
these  sacraments  are  "  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ;"  neces- 
sary where  they  may  be  had.  And  the  neglect  of  them  where 
they  may  be  had,  is  perilous,  because  it  evinces  a  state  of  mind 
which  regards  itself  as  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  refuses, 
as  a  little  child,  to  receive  the  divine  blessings  in  that  mode 
which  the  divine  Wisdom  has  devised.* 

But  we  shall,  here,  be  met  with  the  difficulty,  that  people  will 
be  brought  to  think  there  is  an  opus  operation  efficacy  in  the 
Sacraments.  Granted  there  is  danger.  Every  thing  is  liable  to 
be,  and  has  been,  perverted.  Every  teacher  mast,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  inculcate  that  without  faith  and  obedience,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pleate  God.  But  is  not  the  danger  equally  great  on 
this  other  side  ?  Is  not  an  opus  operatum  efficacy  ascribed  tq 
♦  Calrin,  InstiL  Lib.  iv.  c.  17, 1  9. 
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preaching  and  the  hearing  of  the  Word  ?  Are  there  not  many 
who  attend  the  services  of  some  preacher  from  year  to  year,  as 
well  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  God  service,  and  are  filled 
with  his  grace,  as  the  devotee  who  thinks  that  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  will  save  him  ?  Is  not  an  opus  operatum 
efficacy  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to  faith  ?  Does  not  history 
furnish  us  examples  sufficient  to  make  the  heart  sad  —  as  much 
so  as  when  looking  at  the  delusions  of  Papal  superstition  —  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  meek  and  predestinated  ones  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  lived  so  as  to  furnish  no  equivocal  evidences 
of  their  eternal  condemnation  ?  And  does  not  the  experience  of 
every  one  furnish  him  with  instances  of  those  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  Christ,  but  who,  still,  so  indulge  their  evil  and 
angry  passions  as  to  mark  them  as  children  of  wrath  ?  Either 
view,  taken  separately,  is  full  of  danger.  The  only  true  path  is 
to  follow  Scripture,  where  they  are  all  united.  We  are  there  told 
to  preach,  to  baptize,  to  believe,  to  commune,  to  follow  after  all 
righteousness,  and  to  be  holy,  even  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is 
holy.  And  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  though  the  object  of  our 
authors  led  them  to  dwell,  with  more  distinctness  and  fulness, 
upon  those  points  which  have  already  been  discussed,  yet  their 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  faith  is  as  explicit  as  it  were  possi- 
ble for  it  to  be.  The  author  of  Tract  No.  22,  holds  the  follow- 
ing language : — "  It  is  always  taught,  as  in  the  Scriptures  so 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  that  upon  true  repentance,  sincere  faith 

IK  THE  BLOOD  AND  MEDIATION  OF  THE  ONE  REDEEMER,  and 

entire  submission  to  the  guidance  of  the  one  Sanctifier ;  it  is,  I 
say,  always  taught  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  open  even  to  the 
most  inveterate  sinners,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  sins  might 
have  been."  In  Tract  No.  23,  also,  where  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  Socinian  principles  is  urged,  there  is  this  sen- 
tence : — "  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many,  or  most,  of 
*  our  Churches  are  regardless  of  that  true  faith,  and  of  the  honor 
of  him  in  whom  we  believe,  that  by  their  lips  or  by  their  lives 
they  set  at  naught  his  Majesty,  neglect  his  Sacraments,  despise 
his  word,  forsake  his  worship,  obey  not  his  voice,  or  look  for 
Redemption  and  Salvation  by  any  other  means  than 
by  his  Cross  and  Blood,  then  we  have  every  reason  to  fear 
that  these  endeavors  of  our  enemies  will  be  successful."  In 
Tract  No.  60,  we  find  this  acknowledgment : — "  It  may  be  at 
oncealloiced,  that  nothing  can  be  said  too  high,  nothing  higher 
than  the  Scriptures  have  a  thousand  times  said,  concerning  the 
saving  virtue  and  aeceptableness  of  true  love  and  faith  in  Jesus 
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Christ  our  Lord."  In  this  manner,  then,  they  unite  or  combine 
their  teachings;  whilst  faith  realizes  all  the  promised  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  the  faithful  soul  receives  them,  ordinarily,  through 
the  Sacraments,  only  as  instrumental  means.  Though  this  mode 
of  instruction  has  been  declared  to  make  utter  shipwreck  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  justification  by  faith," we  shall  say  nothing  farther  in 
its  defence  than  to  quote  extracts  from  two  reformers,  who  have 
never  been  regarded  as  not  holding  that  doctrine.  Cranmer  says  : 
14  If  we  will  be  justified  and  sanctified,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  planted 
in  Christ,  [by  baptism,]  but  we  must  also  abide  and  continue  in 
him,  [by  the  habitual  receiving  of  the  Communion."]*  Calvin, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Supper,  divides  the  whole  into 
three  parts,  which  be  calls  the  sign  or  signification,  the  matter, 
and  the  effect  Of  the  last  he  says :  "  by  the  effect,  I  under- 
stand redemption,  justification,  sanctification,  eternal  life,  and  all 
the  other  benefits  which  Christ  bestows  upon  us.  It  is  true,  all 
these  things  have  respect  to  faith  ;  notwithstanding  I  will  leave 
no  place  to  this  cavil,  as  if,  when  I  say  that  Christ  is  appre- 
hended.by  faith,  I  should  mean  by  knowledge  only,  or  by  im- 
agination. For  the  promises  offer  him  to  us,  not  that  we  may 
rest  in  an  empty  beholding  of  him,  or  in  intelligence  alone,  but 
that  we  may  enjoy  him  by  a  true  communication.  For  I  do  not 
see,  indeed,  how  any  one  can  hope  to  obtain  redemption  and 
justification  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  or  life  by  his  death,  unless 
he  trust  especially  to  the  communion  of  Christ  himself." t 

III.  But  if  the  Sacraments  occupy  such  a  prominent  position 
in  the  system  of  the  Oxford  Divinity  ;  it  next  becomes  an  im- 
portant question  to  determine  who  has  authority  to  administer 
them  ?  From  whom  is  this  authority  derived  ?  And  how  can 
any  one  be  assured  that  he  is  not*  intruding  himself,  uncalled, 
and  without  the  divine  approbation,  into  the  sacred  office  ?  If 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  communicated  in  these  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, who  has  power  over  the  gift?  Can  it  be  derived  from 
civil  officers  ?  Is  it  to  be  purchased  with  money  ?  May  it  be 
obtained  from  the  people  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  at  the  first  insti- 
tution of  Christianity,  its  teachers  did  not  derive  their  authority 
from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned.  The  civil  power  was  bitter- 
ly opposed  to  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  persecuted  the  in- 
fant Church  until  her  very  pillars  were  drenched  in  blood.  As 
for  the  people,  they  knew  nothing  of  Christianity  ;  no  congrega- 
tions were  formed,  until  long  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord* 

*  Path.  Eng.  Ch.  3. 316.  t  Inatit.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  17.  Sac  11. 
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The  apostles  then  received  their  commission,  not  from  these 
sources,  but  from  Christ  himself: — "  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  so  send  I  you,"  said  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples  before  he 
left  them ;  and  afterwards  we  find  one  of  them,  St.  Paul,  en- 
joining it  upon  Timothy  to  lay  hands  suddenly  upon  no  man, 
but  to  commit  what  he  had  learned  to  faithful  men,  who  might 
be  able  to  teach  others.  Titus,  also,  Paul  had  directed  to  go 
through  Crete,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city.  Here  wesee 
that  while  the  first  Apostles  derived  their  authority  from  Christ, 
they  communicated  it  to  others,  whom  they  commanded  to  fol- 
low the  same  course.  Some  received,  from  the  Apostles,  power 
to  ordain,,  —  to  confer  the  right  of  administering  the  Sacraments 
of  salvation ;  but  others  not.  The  elders  were  to  be  ordained, 
not  themselves  to  ordain.  In  no  case  was  the  authority  derived 
from  the  people ;  no  part  of  the  right  came  from  the  congrega- 
tion. Nor  have  we  any  intimation  in  Scripture,  or  elsewhere, 
that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  ever  reversed  before  the  Refor- 
mation* Even  in  the  case  of  heretics,  who  wished  to  be  invest- 
ed with  ministerial  or  episcopal  authority,  rather  than  dare 
t*  assume  the  performance  of  those  sacred  functions,  they 
resorted  to  every  artifice  in  order  to  obtain  the  Apostolical 
ordination  or  consecration.* 

And  the  same  transmitted  authority  has  come  down  to  the 
bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day,  through 
a  line  of  unbroken  succession.  So  that  our  bishops  can  trace 
back  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  the  list  of  those  occupying  the 
same  office  and  authority,  and  thus  prove  that  their  power  of 
ordination  is  derived  from  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church.  The 
only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  their  apostolic  au- 
thority, is  a  tale  which  some  Jesuits  invented  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  render  doubtful  the  validity  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  consecration.  But  the  fable  was  so  absurd,  and  withal 
so  profane,  that  candid  Romanists  have  long  since  discarded  It, 
and  some  have  even  written  elaborately  in  vindication  of  the 
validity  of  the  orders  of  the  English  church. f 

But  another  difficulty  has  here  been  started.  Suppose  the 
line  of  apostolic  succession  to  be  unbroken  —  suppose  that  bi- 
shops alone  had  authority  to  ordain  in  the  early  Christian 
church — yet  of  what  avail,  it  has  been  asked,  can  all  this  be  to 

•  As  in  the  case  of  Novation  the  heretic.  Eusebius  Ecc.  Hist.  Bk.  vi.  c.  xliii. 

t  Courayer,  Dissert,  sur  la  Valid,  des  Ord.  Angl.  Palmer  on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  v.  2.  pp.  460—468.  Lingard's  History  of  England,  v.  7.  p.  294.  Tracts, 
t.  3.  Introd.  p,  9. 
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us,  seeing  that  for  centuries  the  church  was  buried  in  corruption, 
and  her  officers  lived .  unchristian  lives  ?  The  proper  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  contained  in  Art.  XXVI.,  of  our  Church. 
The  virtue  of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  administrator.  He  may  be  good,  or  he  may 
be  bad,  the  virtue  of  the  rite  is  all  the  same ;  the  sacrament  is 
God's  ordinance  and  not  man's,  and  therefore  God  can  always 
bless  it  The  grace  of  ordination  may  then  be  conveyed  from 
Christ  through  wicked  hands,  and  yet  confer  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  to  baptize'  and  to  administer  the  blessed  symbols  of  the 
Saviours  sacrifice.  Indeed,  who  is  worthy,  if  merit  be  the  test 
of  validity  and  efficacy  of  the  administrators — who  is  worthy  to 
bestow  the  gifts  of  the  divine  Spirit !  Who  is  worthy  to  minis- 
ter in  holy  things,  or  to  have  access  to  him,  in  whose  sight  the 
heavens  are  not  pure,  and  who  charges  his  angels  with  folly  ? 
No  one,  surely ;  but  as  God  is  pleased  to  accept  them  through  the 
mediation  of  his  Son.  And  thus  related  to  him,  as  those  who 
occupy  an  office  which  he  himself  instituted,  their  official  acts 
are  valid,  and  scaled  with  his  blessing,  though  they  themselves 
may  be  marked  by  recklessness  of  living,  and  receive  no  benefit 
to  their  own  souls*  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver;  yet  had  Judas  been  called  to  perform  any  official  act 
as  the  authorized  disciple  of  Christ,  no  one  could  question  its 
validity.  Caiaphas,  though  he  was  a  Sadducee,  an  infidel,  and 
in  an  important  sense  the  murderer  of  Christ ;  yet  because  he  was 
high-priest  —  because  he  filled  an  office  which  God  had  insti- 
tuted—  had  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  bestowed  upon  him.#  But 
as  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  so,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, that  wicked  man,  as  high-priest,  must  have  been  inspired 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  the  office  which  God  honored,  not 
the  agent;  and  whilst  the  agent  perished,  he  still  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Will.  So,  also,  with  the  case 
under  consideration.  The  officers  may  have  been  bad,  but  the 
offices  were  preserved  and  honored ;  the  agents  may  have  been 
destitute  of  holiness,  whilst  yet  they  perpetuated  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  transmitted  the  authority  entrusted  to  them,  and 
thus  accomplished  the  purposes  of  heaven.  Nor  is  this  the 
doctrine  of  papists.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  the 
intention^  of  the  administrator  of  any  sacrament  must  be  good, 
and  conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  make  it 
*  John  xi.  51,  52.   Tholuck,  in  loc 

t  Si  quia  dixcrit,  in  ministris,  dum  sacramenta  conficierunt,  et  conferant,  non 
requiri  intentionem  saltern  faciendi  quod  facit  ecclesia  :  anathema  eit.  Cone. 
Trid.  Sessio  vii.  can.  11. 
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valid.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  roust  introduce  doubt  and  confu- 
sion into  every  thing  connected  with  religion. 

Such,  then,  being  the  sense  of  these  Tracts,  —  and,  we  may 
add,  of  the  whole  Church,  for  though  she  does  not  in  express 
terms  condemn  the  various  sects  around  her,  yet  she  allows  none 
to  be  ministers  who  are  not  episcopally  ordained,  and  tells  us 
only  that  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Apostolic  succession^  to  the  end  of  the  world,  thus  tacitly  disown- 
ing all  others,  —  they  cannot .  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical 
confraternity  with  the  dissenting  parties ;  because  these  divi- 
sions are  unable  to  make  out  their  genealogy,  or  trace  their 
origin.  According  to  their  own  principles,  indeed,  they  are, 
many  of  them,  excluded  from  all  claim  to  recognition  as  having 
an  authorized  ministry.  The  early  Presbyterians  declared  that, 
"  the  running  unsent  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  is  not  only  des- 
titute of  a  blessing,  but  attended  with  a  curse,  blasting  and  de- 
luding souls,  and  that  as  to  their  eternal  interests."  Calvin, 
notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  bis  own  conduct,  insisted 
that  none  but  proper  ministers  could  assist  in  ordination ;  that 
the  people  were  unable  to  confer  authority  and  elsewhere, 
that  none  could  administer  the  sacraments,  except  the  apostles, 
or  those  who  were  appointed  thereto  by  them.f  Indeed,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  "  those  men  to  be  worthy  of  anathema,  who 
would  not  submit  themselves  to  truly  Christian  bishops,  if  such 
could  be  had."J  But  their  posterity  soon  departed  from  these 
rules ;  for  in  many  cases,  the  minister  was  appointed  by  the 
authority  of  the  congregation  alone  ;§  again,  they  went  of  their 
own  accord  ;||  sometimes  they  received  a  pretended  ordination 
from  those  who  bad  no  authority  to  confer  it ;  and  altogether 
their  proceedings  have  been  so  confused  and  irregular,  that  none 
of  them  can  with  certainty  claim  even  authority  of  Presbyterian 
orders.  For  though  they  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  from 
these  wild  and  unscriptural  proceedings ;  yet  as  the  stream  can 

♦  Instil.  Lib.  IV.  c.  3  and  16.  t  lb.  IV.  15,  20. 

t  Churchman's  Manual,  p.  13. 

$  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biography,  v.  6.  pp.  380^  383.  Carwithen,  Hist 
Ch.  Eng.  v.  2.  p.  368. 

U  Scott1*  Works,  v.  6.  p.  138, 130.  Palmer  on  the  Church,  v.  1.  pp.  386—8. 
Collier,  Hist.  2,  468,  861.  Calvin  was  not  even  a  deacon.  Beza  was  never 
ordained ;  Ballinger,  Brentius,  and  many  others,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same 
case.  In  the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  Beza  denied  the  necessity  of  any  imposition 
of  hands,  and  admitted  that  many  of  them  did  not  receive  it.  In  France,  the 
Protestants  acknowledged  that  the  authority  of  their  ministers  was  not  derived 
from  any  ordinary  vocation,  but  from  one  which  was  extraordinary  and  inter- 
nal. Confess.  Gall.  art.  xxxi.  Fleury,  liv.  126.  s.  80. 1. 157.  s.  13, 15. 
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never  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  so  they  are  just,  in  an  offi- 
cial sense,  where  their  forefathers  were.  They  may  hare  what  are 
called  pious  exercises  of  mind ;  but  so  had  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter.  They  may  be  learned ;  so  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale : 
eloquent ;  but  not  more  so  than  Pitt  or  Burke.  They  may  be 
laboring  to  do  good ;  so  did  William  Wilberforce.  But  as 
these  were  not  ministers  of  God,  invested  with  power  to  baptixe 
and  to  dispense  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  people ;  no 
more  are  those  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  Here  is  not  any  more 
of  bigotry  or  uncharitableness  in  denying  this  right  to  the  one 
class,  than  there  is  in  denying  it  to  the  other.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  tracts  on  the  apostolic  succession  ;  and  in  this  they  are 
supported  by  the  wisest  and  best  minds  of  the  English  church.* 

There  are  some  writers,  we  know,  who  declare  that  the  doc- 
trine of  an  Apostolic  ministry  was  not  vindicated,  nor  indeed 
talked  of  in  England,  until  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.f  Were  this  even  the  case,  their  private  opinions  would 
not  invalidate  their  official  acts ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  in 
any  case,  our  bishops  were  not  canonieally  and  episcopally  con- 
secrated. So  that,  were  such  an  assertion  true,  it  would  not 
mar  the  succession.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
statement,  is  erroneous.  Cranroer  did,  indeed,  sometimes  avow 
sentiments  on  the  source  of  ministerial  authority,  almost  Eras- 
tian  in  their  nature.  But  he  was  not  always  consistent ;  for  it 
is  certain  he  signed  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man," 
which  strongly  upholds  the  Episcopal  authority.  If  it  should 
be  said  this  was  done  through  constraint,  yet  subsequently, 
in  his  own  Catechism,  be  avows  the  highest  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  Apostolical  institution  of  the  ministry 4 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Church  and  its  offices  —  the  orders 
of  a  valid  ministry,  the  sacraments,  and  the  receivers  of  the 
body  of  Christ  unto  salvation,  in  the  sense  which  it  is  the  great 
purpose  of  these  Tracts  to  establish.  With  these  statements, 
and  the  evidence  before  them,  without  farther  discussion,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  determine  in  how  far  their  views  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  writings 
of  the  earliest  Fathers.  There  are  other  minor  points  brought 
forward  in  the  Tracts,  for  which  the  authors  have  been  ar- 
raigned as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    But  they 

*  Bp.  Heber,  Past.  Let.  Sep.  13, 1825,  and  Tr.  No.  74,  throughout, 
t  Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.  v.  1.  p.  540,  541. 
t  Collier,  Hist.  2, 251. 
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will  not  require  so  extended  a  notice  as  those  topics  which  have 
been  already  under  consideration. 

IV,  It  is  said  they  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory.  To  this  charge  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
the  whole  of  Tract  No.  79  is  directed  against  that  Romish 
dogma.  But  to  be  more  explicit :  Romanists  are  instructed  to 
believe,  that,  after  death,  the  very  wicked  are  cast  at  once  into 
hell;  the  very  holy  are  taken  directly  to  heaven,  and  to  the  per- 
fect consummation  of  blessedness ;  but  that  those  of  a  middle 
character,  who,  indeed,  have  faith,  and  are  destined  to  be  saved 
at  last,  but  who  have  not  yet  suffered  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  crime,  are  placed  in  a  purgatorial  fire,  whence  they  can- 
not come  out  until  they  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 
The  celebration  of  mass,  however,  the  repetition  of  prayers, 
and  the  giving  of  alms  by  their  remaiuing  friends,  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  the  continuance  of  their  stay  in  that  awful 
abode. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  Tracts  believe  that  whilst  those  who 
die  in  unbelief  are  lost,  the  faithful  are  not  at  once  removed  to 
Heaven,  but  are  placed  in  an  intermediate*  state,  called  Para- 
dise,* where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  is  true,  they  do  maintain  that  prayers  may  be  offered 
for  the  faithful  dead.  Not  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  nor  that  their  future  glory  is  doubtful ;  but  as  it  would 
seem,  that  God  may  hasten  the  time  of  their  final  exaltation, 
that  their  souls  may  rest  in  peace,  that  he  may  bestow  upon 
them  continually  an  increase  of  his  grace  and  light,  that  they 
may  obtain  a  merciful  judgment  at  the  last  day.  As  we  can- 
not fully  sympathize  with  the  view  of  our  authors  upon  this 
point,  we  suppose  that  their  feeling,  in  offering  a  prayer  for 
the  faithful  in  Paradise,  must  be  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
absolute  predestinarian  who  prays  for  his  elected  friend. 

But  still,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  assign  any  abstract  or 
metaphysical  ground  why  prayer  may  be  offered  for  the  depart- 
ed, there  nevertheless  seems  to  be  an  instinct  in  our  nature, 
prompting  to  such  intercession.  The  bereaved  parent,  the  widow- 
ed heart,  finds  a  solace  in  the  belief  that  it  may  yet  pray,  and 
perhaps  not  in  vain !  for  the  souls  of  the  beloved  ones  no 
longer  in  the  flesh.  Hence  the  attractive  power  which  this  tenet 

*  Hermas  Past.  Lib.  3.  Simil.  9.  Inst  Dial.  c.  Trypho  p.  307.  Iron.  Adv. 
Heres.  11,  c.  34.  Tertull.  De  Anima,  c  7. 43,  55.   Kaye's  Ecc.  Hist.  pp.  363, 
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exercises  upon  those  who  are  in  affliction.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  of  whom  we  know  not,  who  still  continue  to  pray  for 
their  departed  friends.  Coleridge,  in  his  epitaph,  written  by 
himself,  requests  the  passer-by  to  stop  and  offer  a  prayer  for  his 
soul.  Dr.  Johnson  practised  the  same  in  behalf  of  bis  wife ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  published  prayers  and  meditations.* 

Wordsworth,  in  his  little  poem  upon  the  Abbey  of  St  Bees, 
almost  undertakes  to  vindicate,  if  not  to  recommend,  the  prac- 
tice of  praying  for  the  dead.  In  speaking  of  those  devotees  who 
kept  watch  before  the  altars,  be  asks : 

"  Were  not,  in  sooth,  their  requiems  sacred  ties 

Woven  out  of  passion's  sharpest  agonies, 

Subdued,  composed,  and  formalized  by  art, 

To  fix  a  wiser  sorrow  in  the  heart? 

The  prayer  for  them  whose  hour  has  past  away, 

Said  to  the  living,  profit  while  ye  may ! 

A  little  part,  and  that  the  worst,  he  sees, 

Who  thinks  that  priestly  cunning  holds  the  keys 

That  best  unlock  the  secrets  of  St.  Bees.' 

And  adds,  in  a  note :  "  The  author  is  aware  that  he  is  here 
treading  upon  tender  ground ;  but  to  the  intelligent  reader  he 
feels  that  no  apology  is  due.  The  prayers  of  the  survivors, 
during  passionate  grief  for  the  recent  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends,  as  the  object  of  those  prayers  could  no  longer  be  the 
suffering  body  of  the  dying,  would  naturally  be  ejaculated  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  the  barriers  between  the  two  worlds 
dissolving  before  the  power  of  love  and  faith.  The  ministers  of 
religion,  from  their  habitual  attendance  upon  sick-beds,  would 
be  daily  witnesses  of  these  benign  results ;  and  hence  would  be 
strongly  tempted  to  aim  at  giving  to  them  permanence,  by  em- 
bodying them  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  recurring  at  stated  periods. 
All  this,  as  it  was  in  the  course  of  nature,  so  was  it  blameless, 
and  even  praiseworthy;  but  no  reflecting  person  can  view, 
without  sorrow,  the  abuses  which  rose  out  of  thus  formalizing 
sublime  instincts,  and  disinterested  movements  of  passion,  and 
perverting  them  into  means  of  gratifying  the  ambition  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  priesthood."t  This  is  all  the  Tracts  say,  or  would 
wish  said,  save  that,  in  addition,  they  hold  these  prayers  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  dead ;  and  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
this  practice  in  its  primitive  purity. 

That  prayers  for  the  dead  was  an  early  practice  among  Chris- 

♦  Prayer  for  April  22d,  1753.  t  Yarrow  Revisited,  p.  190, 193. 
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tians,  the  commencement  of  which  we  cannot  trace,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity.*  Ne- 
ander  says,  that  it  was  customary  for  friends,  upon  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  their  relatives,  to  commemorate,  in  a  mode 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  time  of  their 
departure.  It  was  done  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
that  day,  in  the  consciousness  that  there  was  still  an  inseparable 
communion  between  them  and  those  who  bad  died  in  the  Lord. 
Gifts  were  brought  to  the  altar  in  their  name,  as  though  they 
were  still  living  members  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  prayer  pre- 
fixed to  the  consecration,  a  petition  was  inserted  for  the  repose 
of  those  departed  souls.  This  the  historian  pronounces  to  have 
been  apwre  Cfiristian  feeling,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  the  cor- 
ruptions which  gradually  grew  out  of  it.-f  The  whole  of  Tract 
No.  72  is  occupied  with  a  learned  dissertation  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  where  he  proves,  at  great  length,  and  by  endless  quota- 
tions, that  this  was  the  custom  of  Christians  in  the  purest  ages 
of  the  Church.  But,  so  far  from  finding  any  thing  like  the 
Papal  corruption  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Fathers,  he  says  ex- 
pressly, "  that  the  memorials,  oblations,  and  prayers,  made  for 
the  dead  at  the  beginning,  had  reference  to  such  as  rested  from 
their  labors,  and  not  unto  any  souls  which  were  thought  to  be 
tormented  in  that  Utopian  Purgatory,  whereof  there  was  no 
news  stirring  in  those  days.J  In  Edward  VI.'s  Prayer-Book, 
the  prayer  for  the  dead  was  still  retained,  but  was  subsequently 
rejected  at  the  instance  of  some  foreign  Reformers.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  think  that  even  now,  in  its  present  form, 
prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  entirely  excluded.  For,  after 
burial,  there  are  two  prayers  appointed,  either  or  both  of 
which  the  minister  can  use,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  of  them 
is  this  clause :  "  And  we  besceech  thee,  that  we,  with  all  those 
who  are  departed  hence  in  the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may 
have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
in  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  One  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, has  recently  decided,  that  praying  for  the  dead  is  not  in 
opposition  to  the  standards  of  the  Established  Church. § 

*  Muenscher  Dog.  Hist.  p.  38. 

t  Kirchengesch,  B.  1,  s.  595.  B.  11,  s.  707-720. 

X  For  the  difference  between  the  early  intention  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and 
the  Pope's  mast  and  purgatory,  see  introduction  to  vol.  3  of  the  Tracts,  p.  18-28. 

i  Sir  H.  Jenner,  Arches  Court,  Dec.  1,  1838,  in  the  case  of  Breeks  vs. 
Woolfrey. 
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In  <:oimexton  with  prayer  for  the  dead,  these  volumes  have 
been  accused  of  encouraging,  also,  prayer  to  the  dead,  and  the 
worship  of  saints.  This  they  so  often  and  so  pointedly  cou- 
demn,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  any  one  should  be  so  bold  as 
to  charge  them  with  upholding  such  a  tenet*  So  little  do  they 
countenance  this  practice,  that  in  their  view,  even  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  the  Goddess  Mediatorial  of  Romanists,  is  set  in  the 
intermediate  state — a  state  of  expectation  and  of  hope;  not  one 
of  entire  access  to,  and  full  fruition  of,  the  Godhead.t  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  in  the  tractf  on  the  Roman 
Breviary,  prayers  to  the  Virgin  are  encouraged.  It  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation! In  the  introduction  to  that  tract,  there  are  two 
classes  of  addresses  to  Mary  designated  ;  of  which  the  latter  are 
pronounced  to  be  gross  modern  innovations,  which  no  Anglican 
can  for  a  moment  admit,  $  whilst  the  other  are  said  to  be  more 
ancient  and  less  exceptionable.  Still,  of  these  others,  he  says 
that  even  the  scriptural  portions  of  the  Ave  Mary  "  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  devotional  writer,  nor  by  Councils  nor  Fathers, 
up  to  the  eleventh  century,  though  they  do  enjoin  the  use  of 
the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer.  It  first  occurs  among  forms  of 
prayer  prescribed  for  the  people  in  the  statute  of  Olho,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  A.  D.  1195.  These  are,  then,  all  excluded  from 
those  ancient  Catholic  devotions  which  the.  author  wishes  to  re- 
appropriate. 

V.  Another  point  on  which  these  tracts  have  been  grievously 
assailed,  is  their  defence  of  Tradition  as  a  guide  in  religious  faith 
and  practice.  To  show  the  difference  between  what  they  bold, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt 
the  same  mode  pursued  when  speaking  of  the  Eucharist : 

1.  The  Council  of  Trent  anathematises  all  who  deny  that  tradi- 
tions are  of  equal  authority  with  the  scriptures  themselves — who 
will  not,  in  fact,  allow  them  to  be  the  very  Word  of  God,  re- 
vealed to  the  Apostles  and  Councils  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
handed  down  to  us  unimpaired  through  all  the  intervening  ge- 
nerations 

Whereas  the  Tracts  merely  vindicate  tradition  as  interpretar 
turns  of  scripture,  made  by  the  Church,  or  by  holy  men  who 
lived  nearest  the  Apostles'  times,  and  who  probably  had  their 

♦  Tract  No.  36.  p.  5;  No.  38.  p.  19.   Tract  No.  71.  p.  13;  No.  78.  p.  7. 
t  Tract  No.  79.  pp.  21, 33,  61.   Though  the  Martyrs  were  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Church  to  be  admitted  at  once  to  heaven. 
X  Tract  No.  75.  p.  10.   ft  pp.  11,  61. 

IT  Cone.  Trid.  Sessio  iv.  Decret  de  Canon  Scrip.  BeQarmindeYerbo  Dei,  Lit. 
c  3.  Miner's  End  of  Controversy,  Let.  tL  et  passim. 
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instruction,  or  the  sanction  of  their  immediate  successors,  for  the 
sense  which  they  affixed  to  the  written  word.* 

2.  The  Romish  Church  pronounces  every  one  to  be  accurs- 
ed who  does  not  hold  that  the  keeping  of  traditions  is  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation  as  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. t 

But  the  Tracts  hold  that  the  scriptures  alone  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation.}: 

3.  The  Romanists  hold  traditions  which  are  contradictory  to 
scripture,  as  the  worshipping  of  images  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  thus  transgress  the  commandments  of  God  by  their 
traditions. 

But  by  the  teaching  of  the  Tracts,  we  are  instructed  to  re- 
nounce, not  only  every  thing  which  trenches  upon  the  inspired 
word,  but  even  every  thing  which  is  not  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  scripture. §  In  conformity,  also,  with  the  canon  of 
VincerUiuB  Licinensis,  they  guard  so  carefully  against  every  cor- 
ruption, that  we  should  have  to  assume  the  falsehood  of  all  hu- 
man testimony  before  we  could  be  imposed  npon  by  such  tradi- 
tions. For  the  first  condition  of  their  acceptance  is,  that  they 
must  have  come  down  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Aposto- 
lic Church.  Any  that  can  be  shown  to  be  of  recent  origin,  are 
by  that  very  fact  to  be  rejected.  But,  secondly,  not  only  must 
they  have  originated  in  the  purest  age  of  the  Church ;  they 
must  also  have  been  every  where  known  and  professed.  If  they 
sprung  up  in  some  isolated  spot,  or  were  adopted  by  some  indi- 
vidual doctor  only,  they  are  of  no  force.  Nor  are  even  these 
limitations  sufficient ;  but,  thirdly,  they  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  whole  orthodox  church,  in  every  country,  in  order  to 
render  them  valid.  For  schismatics  might  have  propagated 
their  heresies  in  every  part,  and  hence  originated  practices  or 
dogmas  not  worthy  to  be  adopted ;  therefore  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  Councils  oecumenical  and  orthodox,  or  consent  of  doc- 
tors, is  of  indispensable  importance  to  make  any  tradition  of 
binding  force. ||  With  these  limitations  and  restrictions,  we 
can  see  no  danger  in  conceding  to  the  tracts  what  they  claim 
for  tradition.  Indeed,  there  may  be  great  danger  in  running  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  For  if  we  confine  ourselves  explicitly  to 
the  absolute  command  of  scripture,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
stripped  of  the  power  of  denouncing  many  vices  and  heresies, 

*  Tr.  No.  35.  No.  78.  p.  2.   Introd.  to  vol.  3.  p.  30. 
t  Sess.  iv.         t  Tr.  No.  3.  p.  13. 
STr.  No.  5.  p.  13.  No.  11.  p.  2. 

II  Tr.  No.  79.  pp.  37,  38.  Doederlein,  Inst.  TheoL  Christ  1, 178,  sq. 
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which  all  Christian  people  are  ready  to  deplore ;  and  will  be 
compelled  also  to  renounce  many  practices  which  are  now  by 
the  mass  of  Christendom  considered  as  essential  to  the  profession 
of  our  holy  religion.  Indeed,  the  canon  of  scripture  is  itself 
settled  by  universal  tradition,  as  even  Chillingworth*  allows, 
and  as  Hooker  has  proved  to  demonstration*!  Why,  then, 
should  we  tremble  at  a  name  which  involves  a  principle  of  the 
very  last  importance  to  our  religion,  because  it  has  been  abused 
to  superstitious  uses  ?  We  might  as  well  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  because  Autinomians  have  chosen 
to  make  it  the  covering  aud  defence  of  their  corrupt  passions* 

The  Reformers  acted  not  in  such  a  heedless  way.  Their 
respect  for  antiquity  was  second  only  to  that  of  their  reverence 
for  scripture.  The  Homilies,  we  had  almost  said,  quote  the 
fathers  as  frequently  as  they  do  the  inspired  word.  Cer- 
tainly, almost  every  controversial  work  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  Reformation  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, contain  more  of  Patristical  learning  than  of  Biblical  ex- 
tracts. This,  indeed,  was  the  universal  mode  of  arguing,  first 
the  Bible,  then  the  Fathers :  whatever  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  first  few  ages  of  Chris- 
tians, was  received  as  of  binding  authority. 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  Jewel),  Melancthon,  Stillingfleet,  and 
others,  show  this  respect,  and  argue  upon  these  principles. 
Shall  we  be  wiser  than  they  f  The  following  extract  from 
Strype  contains  the  true  ground  upon  which  they  all  proceeded : 
"  The  religion  drawn  out  of  the  fountain  of  tlie  Word  of  God, 
and  from  the  purest  oracles  of  the  Primitive  Church,  was,  for  the 
ordinary  exercise  thereof,  collected  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  by  the  pains  and  labor  of  many  learned  men  and  of  ma- 
ture judgment."! 

We  have  now  considered  the  weightiest  objections  brought 
against  these  volumes.  There  are  a  few  more  of  less  impor- 
tance which  may  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

It  is  alleged  that  these  tracts  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  their 
authors  wish  to  bring  into  use  again  the  dangerous  and  Popish 
practice  of  signing  with  the  cross  !  Now  what  is  the  cross,  that 
it  is  so  dangerous?    Is  it  not  the  symbol  of  our  redemption? 

♦  Relig.  of  Prot.  Answer  to  Ch.  ii.  sec  516. 

t  Eccles.  Pol.  lib.  i.  sec.  14.   1.  3,  sec  8.   1.  5,  sec  65. 

X  Ecc.  Mem.  Ed.  vi.  p.  87.  Cranmer  on  the  Sacraments,  B.  v.  c.  16.  Tr.  No. 
81.  p.  32.   Pref.  to  the  Ordinal.  Collier,  2.  5,  37. 
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Is  it  not  that  of  which  the  Apostle  said :  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1  Has  it 
not  always  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion ?  Did  not  the  Fathers  of  our  Church  deem  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  to  be  of  such  reverent  estimation  as  to  enjoin  its  use 
in  the  administration  of  Baptism  ?  Shall  the  Oxford  Divines, 
then,  be  reviled  for  speaking  of  its  pious  use  ?  Are  not  those, 
rather,  who  speak  of  it  with  such  levity,  approaching  the  guilt 
of  sacrilege  ?  It  is  freely  conceded,  that  the  frequent,  formal, 
hasty,  and  irreverent  repetition  of  it  in  the  Roman  service,  rather 
tends  to  desecrate  its  use  than  to  awaken  pious  feelings  in  the 
heart.  But  because  they  have  thus  abused  it,  we  ought  not 
hastily  to  cast  it  ofT.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  customs  on  re- 
cord in  the  annals  of  the  Church  ;  and  surely  was  not  reviled 
and  reprobated  by  Christians  in  those  better  days.* 

Whether,  then,  every  person  fully  agree  or  not,  with  the 
views  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  in  recommending  the  more  frequent 
pious  use  of  a  ceremony  recognised  in  one  part  of  one  of  the 
services  of  the  English  Church,  certainly  no  person  can  find  in 
those  views  any  ground  of  offence,  and  few  who  read  the  Tracts 
for  themselves,  can  fail  to  respect  the  deep  and  reverent  piety  in 
which  they  originated. 

Another  corrupt  and  semi-popish  practice  with  which  the  authors 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts  are  charged,  is  that  of  turning  from  the 
people  when  they  pray,  not  towards  them.  This  is  too  unim- 
portant a  point  for  serious  treatment ;  and  we  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  if  objectors  were  to  consider  how  many  there  are, 
where  a  liturgy  is  not  used,  who  seem  to  pray  to  the  people, 
not  with  and  for  them*  they  would,  perhaps,  recal  such  a 
groundless  cavil.  But  as  all  prayer  is  addressed  to  God,  and 
not  to  men,  wherein  consists  the  necessity,  or  even  the  proprie- 
ty, of  turning  towards  the  people  in  the  act  of  offering  prayer  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  any  alteration 
in  regard  to  a  non-essential  matter  already  established  by  cus- 
tom, might  it  not  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  the  Ox- 
ford divines  ;  the  present  general  practice  of  praying  towards  the 
congregation  does  naturally  tend  to  beget  the  feeling  of  a  quasi 
address  to  the  people.  This  is  almost  necessarily  the  tendency, 
where  the  praying  is  extemporaneous,  and  not  according  to  a 
liturgy;  and  surely  the  practical  evil  is  greater  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined  from  the  practice  recommended  by  the 

♦  Butler's  Feasts  and  Fasts,  Treat,  vi.  c.  7. 
NO*  IX. — VOL.  V.  22 
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Oxford  divines.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  criticism 
made  by  one  member  of  an  independent  congregation  to  an- 
other, touching  a  prayer  offered  by  their  clergyman :  "  a  splen- 
did prayer,  sir,  the  finest  I  have  ever  beard  —  the  most  eloquent 
prayer  ever  addressed  to  a  B  n  audience !" 

As  to  the  frequent  communion  which  the  Tracts  urge,  it  was  both 
the  early  practice  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity.  And  the  system  of  fasting  which  they  set  forth, 
is  merely  an  exhibition  of  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

But  whilst  there  are  some  things  advocated  in  these  volumes 
which  are  not  enjoined  by  the  standards  of  the  Church,  as 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  en- 
cbarist ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  authors  are  aiming  to 
introduce  them  into  the  public  service.  Far  from  it  They 
state  with  emphasis  and  feeling  that  an  alteration  cannot  take 
place  without  a  schism.  They  merely  wish  to  revive  the  ge- 
nuine TENETS  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LITURGICAL  SERVICES, 
AND  SACRAMENTAL  OFFICES,  AND  CREEDS,  AND  ARTICLES,  AS 
SET  FORTH   IN  THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

But  in  discussing  these  points,  the  others  have  been  introduced 
merely  in  an  incidental  way,  as  primitive  practices,  and  as  wor- 
thy the  adoption  of  christians.  This  can,  however,  be  pri- 
vately done,  without  any  alterations  in  the  public  service. 


Thus  far,  we  have  placed  the  Tracts  entirely  upon  the  ground 
of  defence.  But  did  our  limits  allow,  it  might  be  shown  that 
while  they  in  no  sense  favor  Papal  corruptions,  they  are  oppo- 
sing both  Popery,  and  also  that  in  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  is  even  worse  than  Popery.  For  whilst  the  one  party 
have  thrown  a  superstitious  sanctity  around  their  ecclesiastical 
observances,  and  placed  a  chain  of  iron  upon  the  necks  of  all 
who  have  bowed  to  their  dominion  ;  the  other,  equally  culpa- 
ble, in  their  dread  of  superstition,  have  not  dared  to  search  for 
the  truth,  but  in  their  burning  zeal  against  false  Christianity, 
have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  approach  the  confines  of  infideli- 
ty—  where  there  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  We  do  not  intend 
to  intimate,  that  many  of  those  who  have  joined  the  crusade 
against  the  present  movement  in  England,  are  not  actuated  by 
a  genuine  christian  spirit.  We  simply  say,  that  the  tendencies 
of  their  doctrines  are  directly  to  infidelity.    In  the  parliament 
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of  Charles  the  First,  Sir  Edward  Dering,  himself  holding  Pu- 
ritan principles,  when  a  decree  was  proposed  in  the  Commons 
that  no  one  should  presume  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  called 
out  to  the  Speaker  with  much  feeling:  "  Take  heed,  sir,  and 
let  us  all  take  heed,  whither  we  are  going !  Jf  Christ  be  Jesus, 
if  Jesus  be  God,  all  reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is 
too  little  for  Him.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  back  stairs 
to  Socinianism  !"*  The  neglect  of  these  things,  though  to 
some  they  may  appear  to  be  trifling  or  superstitious — the  letting 
go  of  the  truth,  however  much  it  may  have  been  abused  and  per- 
verted—  is  the  certain  mode  of  causing  unbelief  and  contempt  of 
religion  in  the  end.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  were  is  pos- 
sible, how  far  (he  irreverent  discussion  of  things  sacred  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  renunciation  of  Catholic  (not 
Papal)  truth  with  respect  to  the  Sacraments  and  the  Church,  was 
the  prolific  cause  of  England's  infidelity.  The  first  work  by 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  was  published  in  1624.  As  he 
was,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  theological  contentions  of 
his  own,  and  of  the  age  immediately  preceding,  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  how  far  they  may  have  influenced  his  subse- 
quent speculations.  For  when  the  Sacraments  are  looked  upon 
merely  as  signs,  without  a  divine  efficacy — when  the  universal 
consent  and  teaching  of  Christendom,  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  are  derided  even  by  those  who  profess  to  be  mi- 
nisters of  Christ — when  the  Church  and  her  Sacred  Orders  are 
themselves  held  forth,  not  as  dispensers  of  the  grace  of  God, 
but  as  mere  human  instruments  —  what  is  more  natural  than,  as 
the  next  step,  to  deny  all  Spiritual  influences  whatever,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  the  dictates  as  well  as  upon  the  aids  of  Nature  ? 
But  whether  this  conjecture  be  correct  or  incorrect,  one  thing  is 
certain  —  the  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  of  former  days,  with 
respect  to  the  Sacraments  and  to  Orders,  were  but  little  higher 
than  those  set  forth  by  the  better  sort  of  Deists.  Lord  Boling* 
broke  said  of  the  Sacraments :  "  no  institutions  can  be  ima- 
gined more  simple,  nor  more  void  of  all  those  pompous  rites 
and  theatrical  representations  that  abounded  in  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Heathens  and  Jews,  than  these  two  were  in  their 
origin.  They  were  not  only  innocent  but  profitable  ceremonies, 
because  they  were  extremely  proper  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  true 
natural  religion,  by  keeping  up  that  of  Christianity ;  and  to 
promote  the  observation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  re* 


•  Soother's  Book  of  the  Ch.  2, 371 
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gpect  for  the  revelation  which  confirmed  them."*  The  views  of 
Cartwright  and  his  co-laborers  were,  we  believe,  in  this  regard, 
very  much  the  same.  Not  having  tliese  works  before  us,  we 
must  depend  upon  tlje  fidelity  of  Hooker's  quotations  for  the 
sentiments  we  ascribe  to  them.  They  held  that  the  Sacraments 
were  mere  signs  of  faith,  memorials  of  facts,  and  bonds  of  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  christians.  They  were  nothing,  in  a 
word,  but  outward  ceremonies,  without  having  any  divine  effi- 
ciency connected  with  their  administration.  Even  the  reading  of 
good  books  was  useless ;  preaching  was  the  only  means  of 
grace.  The  study  of  the  Bible  itself  merely  prepared  the  way 
for  a  right  reception  of  the  grace  of  Preaching ;  and,  so  far  did 
they  carry  their  dogmas,  that,  as  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity  remarks,  "  the  very  chiefest  cause  of  committing  the 
sacred  Word  of  God  unto  books,  was  surmised  to  have  been, 
lest  thepreaclter  sliovld  want  a  text  whereupon  to  scholiaten  In 
the  following  age  they  were  still  more  insane.  For  they  held, 
not  only  that  the  Sacraments  were  unprofitable  when  adminis- 
tered without  Sermons,  but  that  they  even  tended  to  farther  con* 
demnatiou ;  and  that  sermons  must  be  heard,  not  ready  because 
the  reading  of  them  was  without  grace ! !  $ 

Many  of  the  follies  of  Puritanism  are  now  forgotten ;  but 
their  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  still  held  by  numbers  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  christians,  and  the  evil  which  it  has 
wrought  has  not  yet  ceased.  Tract  No.  73  exposes,  in  an  ad* 
mirable  manner,  the  tendencies  to  evil  with  which  the  popular 
theology  of  the  day  is  fraught.  In  a  criticism  of  the  works  of 
Erskine  and  Abbott,  who  hold  the  sacraments  in  no  other  s*nse 
than  has  been  set  forth, §  they  expose  the  secret  Socinianism 
and  potential  infidelity  of  those  writings,  and  of  the  common 
views. 

But  we  must  bring  our  article  to  a  close.  Our  object  has 
been  to  place  before  our  readers  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  upon  the  most  important  points,  and  negatively 
to  vindicate  them  against  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  which 
they  have  been  the  subject.  The  profound  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, and  the  deep  and  reverential  piety,  which  characterize  the 
writings  of  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  must  strong- 
ly impress  every  competent  judge.    With  most  of  their  senti* 

*  Works,  v.  iv.  p.  301.  t  Bk.  v.  §  22,  t  Bk.  of  the  Ch.  v.  2,  p.  339, 
f  Comer  Stone,  pp.  204,  205. 
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ments  we  cordially  sympathize,  and  we  feel  bound  devoutly  to 
pray  for  a  divine  blessing  upon  their  exertions  to  revive  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  Catholic,  and  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church  of  England.  We 
hope  these  Tracts,  and  the  other  writings  of  their  authors,  will 
be  speedily  republished  in  this  country.  We  recommend  them 
to  the  serious  and  candid  study  of  all  —  and  particularly  to 
the  hundreds  of  those  who  are  now  idly,  ignorantly,  and  wick- 
edly clamoring  about  productions  they  have  never  read,  and  of 
which  they  are  in  no  way  competent  to  form  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. 


Matthias  Claudius,  Sdmmtliche  Werke.    Hamburgh :  1819. 
Fr.  Perthes :  4  B&nde,  8vo. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder,  especially  to  minds 
of  a  certain  order,  what  it  is  that  gives  to  some  men  so  despotic 
a  sway  over  the  minds  of  other  men.  Let  one  of  these  enchant- 
ers appear,  and  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him ;  let  him  but  whisper, 
and  the  sound  reaches  all  ears; — if  he  chooses,  you  must  laugh ; 
and  when  he  weeps,  no  force  can  keep  back  your  tears.  He 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  and  the  electric  energy  goes 
out  from  him  to  tbem,  and  the  whole  mass  is  swayed  hither  and 
thither  at  his  will.  He  throws  into  the  ground  a  small  seed  — 
it  may  be  in  stony  ground,  or  among  thorns  —  but  that  seed 
creates  for  itself  a  favorable  soil  and  a  propitious  sky,  and  spreads 
into  a  mighty  tree,  whose  branches  fill  the  whole  earth,  and 
whose  fruit  is  for  ages.  Such  an  one  has  no  relation  to  time  or 
place.  He  may  have  lived  and  spoken  for  the  men  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  but  be  lives  and  speaks  as  really  and  as  freshly 
for  you,  as  if  that  burning  word  which  thrills  through  you,  had 
been  uttered  into  your  ear  alone.  He  may  have  sprung  up  in 
a  far  distant  corner  of  the  earth  ;  but  all  people  shall  hear  of 
him,  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 

We  look  at  such  things,  and  admire  how  they  should  be.  We 
find  that  this  marvellous  power  is  not  to  be  had  for  money  or 
for  study.  A  man  may  be  versed  in  all  the  sciences,  yet  have 
none  of  it ;  he  may  speak  a  hundred  languages,  yet  be  ignorant 
of  this  one  universal  language  which  reaches  all  hearts.  Nor 
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will  it  come  by  philosophy,  and  prying  into  tbe  depths  of  man's 
nature,  for  you  may  know  all  "  tbe  faculties  of  tbe  human  mind" 
by  their  names,  and  have  them  all  nicely  labelled  and  ticketed, 
"  ready  for  use ;"  you  may  talk  familiarly  of  the  intellectual, 
and  the  sentient,  and  the  voluntary  parts  of  roan's  nature,  and 
of  their  laws  and  operations  ;  yet  when  you  shall  want  to  get  at 
a  man's  understanding,  and  persuade  him  to  think  with  you ; 
or  at  his  sentient  nature,  and  persuade  him  to  feel  with  you  ;  or 
at  his  volitions,  and  persuade  him  to  will  with  you ;  —  be  shall 
coolly  turn  away,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  you  were  saying.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  there  comes  along  a  John  Bunyan,  without 
any  of  your  philosophy,  or  your  linguistic,  but  with  a  little  of 
that  mysterious  something  which  you  have  not,  and  whispers  a 
word  in  his  ear,  and  lo !  it  is  done. 

But  at  least,  if  we  cannot  find  out  what  is  this  marvellous 
something,  we  can  give  it  a  name,  and  then  we  shall  have  tbe 
comfort  of  fancying  we  know  it.  So  we  call  it  Genius.  And 
every  new  generation  comes  up  and  takes  a  look  at  it,  and 
walks  round  and  round  it,  as  men  do  round  tbe  pyramids,  or 
as  they  would  round  a  strange  animal,  (we  have  a  notion  our- 
selves, that  genius  is  a  rhinoceros,)  and  after  all  comes  back  tbe 
same  question,  What  is  it  ?  We  have  just  given  our  opinion, 
but  lest  this  should  not  satisfy  all  our  readers,  we  give  another. 
Genius  is  the  lowest  depth  of  every  human  spirit.  It  is  in  every 
man,  and  in  the  most  part,  not  to  be  got  at  So  deep  is  it 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish,  so  thickly  encrusted  with 
coating  after  coating  of  what  is  not  it,  nor  like  it,  that  few  dig 
deep  enough  to  find  out  it  is  there.  The  surface  of  their  souls 
is  all  that  most  men  live  with ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  to  enable 
them  to  get  comfortably  and  respectably  through  life.  So  the 
depths  below  slumber  undisturbed,  an  unemployed  capital,  a 
sealed-up  storehouse,  which  perhaps  eternity  will  unlock. 

Never  yet  did  a  voice  come  up  from  those  depths,  but  it  pene- 
trated all  other  souls  ;  and,  mighty  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
sounded  through  the  earth.  If  you  draw  from  the  surface  of 
your  own  soul,  your  words  shall  reach  but  the  surface  of  other 
men's ;  but  if  you  go  down  deep,  tbe  depths  of  other  spirits 
shall  re-echo  to  the  sound.  In  the  centre  of  yourself,  you  shall 
find  a  magnet,  mysteriously  attractive  of  every  other  self  in  the 
universe ;  but  this  magnet  will  not  act  through  the  crusts  and 
envelopments  in  which  you  have  encased  it.  You  must  bring 
your  naked  soul  to  bear  upon  the  soul  you  would  wish  to  move. 
And  herein  genius  differs  from  talent — that  it  finds  or  makes 
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itself,  for  the  time,  in  all  minds  that  are  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence* The  man  of  talent  may  talk  to  you  for  hours,  and  after 
all,  he  has  not  imparted  himself  to  you ;  he  has  not  brought  you 
over  to  his  stand-point.  He  has  operated  upon  you  as  an  ex- 
ternal force,  but  has  found  no  ally  within.  On  the  contrary, 
when  genius  speaks,  the  listener  too  becomes  a  genius ;  at  its 
voice,  "  the  soul  of  man  awakes,  and  starts  up  as  an  exile  in  a 
far  distant  land,  at  the  unexpected  sounds  of  his  native  language, 
when,  after  long  years  of  absence,  and  almost  of  oblivion,  he  is 
suddenly  addressed  in  bis  mother  tongue,  he  weeps  for  joy, 
and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his  brother." 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  attempt  to  inquire 
into  the  secret  of  Claudius9  power  over  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
We  do  not  assert  that  this  power  is  very  great  in  degree,  but 
whatever  there  is,  is  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  the  power,  we  think, 
of  true  genius.  It  is  not  attained  by  any  underhand  or  circui- 
tous means ;  there  is  no  trickery  about  it,  no  manoeuvring  or 
artifice.  He  is  just  what  he  seems,  and  his  power  over  us  is  that 
of  a  true  man,  speaking  to  other  men.  He  has  looked  at  things 
with  bis  own  eyes,  and  tells  us  just  what  he  saw,  not  what  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  creditable  to  him  to  pretend  to  see. 
He  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  nature,  and  his  own  spirit,  and 
tells  us  what  they  said  to  him  without  any  parade  of  fine  lan- 
guage. He  has  thought  his  own  thoughts,  and  uttered  them 
in  his  own  words.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  strongly-marked 
feature  of  his  character,  than  bis  abhorrence  of  all  seeming 
without  being.  And  is  not  this  too  a  characteristic  of  genius, 
generally  ?  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  always  evinces  a 
peculiar  strength  of  indignation  against  the  artificial,  and  a 
peculiar  love  for  the  genuine  and  the  true,  be  it  ever  so  homely. 
Talent,  on  the  contrary,  being  something  acquired,  or  at  least, 
improved  by  culture,  seems  to  have  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
artificial  and  assumed ;  it  wants  that  nativeness,  that  primitive 
freshness,  which  belong  to  true  genius,  and  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  inveterately  averse  to  all  pretences  and  disguises  what- 
soever. Who  is  it  that  has  said  —  Coleridge  we  believe  —  that 
genius  may  consist  with  the  occasional  indulgence  of  low  and 
paean  tastes,  with  coarseness  and  buffoonery ;  but  "  never,  no, 
never,"  with  base  and  narrow  feelings,  with  sordid  trickery  and 
artifice.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  Claudius,  with  whom  our  con- 
cern is  at  present,  was  absolutely  free  from  all  such  disguises. 
"  Show  yourself  for  what  you  are,"  is  the  one  precept  which 
with  bim  well-nigh  embraces  all  others.    And  we  bethink  our- 
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selves  that  we  cannot  better  or  more  characteristically  introduce 
him  to  our  readers,  than  by  permitting  him  to  utter  some  of  his 
opinions  on  this  very  subject.  But  do  not  expect  a  grave  and 
dignified  essay;  —  such  is  not  the  manner  of  Claudius. 

As  an  introduction,  we  have,  among  the  first  pieces  in  these 
volumes,  "A  Correspondence  between  me  and  my  Cousin,  touching 
the  study  of  Polite  Literature"  This  cousin,  be  it  known  to 
the  reader,  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  volumes,  is  no  other 
than  Claudius  himself,  projected,  as  it  were;  —  or  it  is  his  other 
me,  while  his  original  roe  is  always  distinguished  by  his  pseudo- 
nym, Asmus.    The  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

"  Highly-learned,  highly-honored  Cousin, 

"  I  have  a  notion  of  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  so  that  when  a  verse  or  a  bit  of  prose  makes  a  stir  in 
my  heart,  and  wants  to  get  out,  I  can  give  the  thing  an  elegant 
turn  —  what  you  call  grazias.  I  beg  my  honored  cousin's  advice 
as  to  how  I  shall  begin,  and  what  books  I  shall  read.  Herr  Ahrens 
has  already  spoken  to  me  of  Batteux,  in  prima  ;  but  that  is  so  long 
ago,  I  think  it  likely  some  other  fashions  have  come  up.  The 
newest,  you  know,  is  always  the  best,  and  one  would  not  like  to 
come  out  with  a  bob-wig,  when  every  body  else  wears  queues. 

"  The  horse-radish  shall  be  sent  in  future,  every  week,  by  the 
carrier,  Grumpenhagen  ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  My  very  learned,  very  honored  cousin's 

"  Most  obedient  servant  and  cousin, 

"  ASMUS." 

"answer. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  cousin,  but  let  polite  literature,  (die  schdnen 
Wissenschajlen,)  alone.  But  you  shall  have  my  advice.  If  you 
are  really  in  earnest  about  -this  or  the  other  matter,  and  it  goes 
through  your  marrow  and  bones,  thank  God  for  it,  and  teU  nobody; 
and, 

"  2.  If  it  will  do  any  good  to  speak  of  it,  or  to  write,  why  write 
away,  just  how  and  what  you  feel. 

"  3.  But  if  you  feel  nothing,  and  yet  would  like  to  put  on  a 
pretty  face  before  the  honorable  public,  then  read  Batteux,  and  his 
colleagues,  from  Longinus  down.  Or  you  can  leave  them  unread, 
as  you  choose  ;  for  eitner  way,  you  will  make  but  poor  work  of  it. 

"  P.  S.  Instead  of  reading  Batteux,  you  can  scrape  the  horse- 
radish ;  it  will  do  just  as  well.  Vale." 

In  one  of  the  subsequent  volumes  —  they  were  published 
successively — the  subject  appears  again  in  this  form: 
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•  "  PRETENCE  AND  REALITY. 

M  From  my  cousin  to  me. 

"I  have  already,  in  my  answer  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  told  you 
what  to  think  of  the  4  sclionen  Kunsten  und  WisstnschaftcnJ — 
The  amount  of  it  was,  that,  for  example,  a  clucking-hen,  who  is 
running  about  the  barn-yard  with  her  chickens,  if  she  sees  the 
hawk  ready  to  pounce  upon  them,  without  any  instruction,  or  any 
desire  of  being  heard,  always  and  infallibly  utters  the  right  cry. 
Now  there  were  among  the  poultry  of  the  yard  some  aesthetic 
would-be-connoisseurs,  who  professed  to  have  remarked,  that  when 
a  hen  sees  the  hawk  coming,  she  screams  upon  C  minor ;  when 
she  wishes  to  call  her  chickens,  upon  A  sharp ;  and  when  she  has 
laid  an  egg,  upon  D  sharp ;  etc.  These  shrewd  observations  they 
carried  farther,  and  established  a  certain  system  of  tones  and  mo- 
dulations ;  whereby,  when  a  hen  wished  to  give  notice  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  hawk,  she  must  scream  in  this  way,  and  when  she  had 
laid  an  egg,  in  that  way ;  and  they  called  this  4  die  schoncn  Kunste 
und  Wisstnch  often.'  The  thing  was  received  with  approbation, 
and  the  whole  barn-yard  studied  '  the  fine-arts/  and  learned  the 
modulations. 

"  But  now  there  presented  itself  a  case  which  no  one  bad  fore- 
seen. It  happened,  namely,  very  often*  that  a  hen  would  sound 
upon  C  minor,  without  having  seen  the  liawk.  And  all  the  capons 
and  pullets  screamed  the  whole  day  upon  A  sharp  and  D  sharp." 

Then  follows  a  wood-cut,  most  ludicrously  execrable,  of  a 
parcel  of  hens  with  their  necks  up-stretched,  and  their  mouths 
wide  open  ;  and  "  my  cousin"  goes  on  to  remark  quite  soberly, 
that  there  is  such  a  fuss  made  now-a-days  about  emotions  and 
sympathies,  that  an  honest  man  is  almost  ashamed  to  have  any 
feelings  :  nevertheless,  there  is  a  true  as  well  as  a  false ;  "  ear- 
nest is  earnest,  and  jest  is  jest."  To  show  more  clearly  how 
they  may  be  distinguished,  he  proposes  to  give  some  examples. 
We  have  then  another  delectable  wood-cut,  and  the  following 
explanation  thereof : 

"  Scene :  a  hill  in  Utopia.  You  are  standing  there  on  the  hill 
with  open  mouth,  and  a  roasted  pigeon  wishes  to  fly  into  your 
mouth,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  have  him.  In  such  circumstances, 
you  can  ring  the  alarm-bells  in  Utopia,  so  that  all  the  people  may 
come  with  ladders  and  pitch-forks,  and  make  an  expedition  against 
the  roasted  pigeon.  But  there  is  a  shorter  way.  Shut  your  mouth : 
then  the  pigeon  cannot  get  in. 

*  u  Ernst  und  KurzweU ;"  gur&weil  commonly  signifies  jest  or  pastime,  and 
this  might  be  rendered,  "  Jsst  and  Earnest." 
NO.  IX.  VOL.  V.  23 
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"  The  old  Latinists  used  to  express  the  matter  in  this  way : 

Quod  fieri  potest  per  pauca, 
Non  debet  fieri  per  plura." 

The  next  picture  is  of  a  ship  hi  a  storm  at  sea;  "scene,  the 
65th  degree  of  north  latitude :" 

The  sea,  you  perceive,  is  very  stormy,  and  the  ship  on  the  left 
hand  is  in  great  danger,  and  ready  to  sink.  You  are  in  the  other 
ship,  and  see  the  poor  creatures  stretching  out  their  hands,  and 
crying  for  help.  Are  you  now  a  blower  of  aesthetic  soap-bubbles  1 
— seat  yourself,  and  compose  an  elegy  on  the  destruction  of  the 
other  vessel,*  telling  how  the  people  shrieked,  and  how  your  heart 
was  full  of  compassion  for  them,  etc.  But  if  you  are  really  sorry 
for  them,  go  and  beg  the  captain  to  let  down  a  boat.  Hang  the 
poet  up  on  the  mast,  that  he  may  not  be  in  your  way  while  you 
are  getting  out  the  boat,  and  then  set  off,  with  speed  and  gladness, 
to  bring  ihe  poor  creatures.  He  who  gave  you  courage  to  at- 
tempt it,  will  guide  you  safely  through  the  winds  and  waves." 

The  next  picture : 

"  Represents  the  house  of  a  famous  philosopher,  who  is  no  other 
than  yourself,  be  it  understood,  and  the  two  gentlemen  before  the 
door  are  desirous  of  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  you.  Let  it 
be  said  between  ourselves,  that  it  is  a  great  weakness  in  them  to 
wish  to  see  the  famous  man,  for  what  is  to  be  seen  in  a  poor  sinner! 
However,  they  wish  to  see  you,  and  you  must  present  yourself. 
Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  a  really  humble  man,  or  at 
least  desire  to  be  so ;  for  if  you  are  a  pufFed-up,  well-conceited 
fellow,  you  may  go,  and  I  will  not  spoil  my  story  with  you.  So 
you  are  a  lover  of  humility,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  you  to 
comport  yourself] 

"  Of  course,  you  understand  that  you  are  not  to  stand  still  for- 
ever, and  stroke  your  own  beard.  (But  it  seems  rather  ridiculous 
that  I  should  tell  you  bow  you  must  look  when  the  two  gentlemen 
come  in,  so  I  will  take  another  method.)  One  may  love  a  virtue, 
and  possess  it  in  a  certain  way,  and  yet  not  have  it  fireproof.  In 
some  situations  it  totters  and  crumbles,  and  the  enemy  passes 
through  the  gap  into  the  fortress.  So  you  may  be  very  humble 
between  your  four  walls,  and  in  your  arm-chair:  you  may  be  really 
convinced  that  this  and  the  other,  about  which  men  make  a  great 
ado,  are  worthless  things ;  that  there  is  but  one  thing  really  valu- 
able, and  that  the  praise  of  men  can  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
You  may,  I  say,  be  convinced  of  all  this  in  your  arm-chair,  and 
come  out  with  honor.  But  when  the  two  visiters,  with  many  pro- 
found bows,  relate  how  the  train  of  your  renown  has  swept  from 
the  zenith  to  the  nadir,  when  they  burn  before  you  one  handful  of 
incense  after  another,  your  convictions  may  become  dizzy >  through 
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the  long  train,  and  the  much  smoke.  In  such  cases,  one  should 
pick  up  the  best  straw  from  the  ground  to  make  a  diversion  against 
the  enemy.  If  you  find  that  this  plan  does  not  succeed,  hastily 
begin  an  account  of  the  great  Horn  that  was  found  in  the  Mahl- 
strom,  or  of  the  great  bankruptcy  at  Bassora,  and  tell  them  that 
bankruptcies  usually  proceed  from  the  expenditures  being  greater 
than  the  receipts,  &c.  —  But  in  order  that  there  be  no  deception 
about  all  this,  you  must,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  set  about 
guarding  against  similar  misfortunes  through  new  trenches  and 
palisades. 

"  If  you  have  no  need  of  all  this  care,  so  much  the  better  for 
yourself  and  for  the  two  visiters.  For  true,  undissembled  humi- 
lity, is  very  lovely ;  and  if  you  have  ever  met  with  it,  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  its  appearance/' 

One  more  example  only  can  we  give.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
sun-rising,  and  some  people  contemplating  it : 

"  Pona?nus,  you  are  there  on  the  hillock  in  the  morning  twilight, 
looking  at  the  sea  ;  and  now  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  water!  And 
this  touches  your  heart,  and  you  cannot  help  falling  upon  your 
face  ;  —  fall  down  then  with  or  without  tears,  and  regard  no  one, 
and  be  not  ashamed.  For  it  is  a  wonder-work  of  the  Almighty, 
and  a  type  of  Him,  before  which  you  cannot  fall  too  low.  But  do 
you  feel  nothing,  and  will  not  your  tears  come  without  squeezing? 
—  spare  your  artificial  water,  and  let  the  sun  rise  without  tears." 

The  whole  matter  is  thus  wound  up  : 

"I  might  give  you  more  illustrations,  but  wood-cuts  cost  moneyf(!) 
and  you  can  as  well  make  them  for  yourself;  so  much  you  will  have 
remarked  from  these  examples ;  first,  that  Ernst  is  quite  natural. 
And  so  it  is.  The  truest  emotions  are  always  the  most  natural, 
even  in  religion.  For  in  religion  too  there  is  jest  and  earnest : 
secondly,  you  will  have  observed  that  true  feeling  suffices  unto 
itself,  and  shuts  the  door  of  its  chamber  behind  it ;  while  affecta- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  has  an  eye  to  what  is  without,  and  leaves, 
doors  and  windows  opeu.  And  so  it  is  indeed  with  the  higher 
emotions ;  and  where  there  is  such  a  vehement  desire  for  human 
applause,  it  is  a  sign  that  all  is  not  true  and  genuine  within." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  the  writings  of  Claudius 
consist  entirely  of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  miscellaneous 
in  their  character,  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics* 
They  were  collected  by  himself,  and  published  in  eight  parts, 
(now  compressed  in  four  volumes,)  which  appeared  at  successive 
intervals  between  the  years  1774  and  1811.  The  title-page, 
dedication,  and  prospectus,  exhibit  proofs  of  the  author's  whim- 
sical genius.    The  title  reads  thus,  "  Asmus  omnia  sua  sbcum 
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p&rtuns"  or  "  Collected  Works  of  the  Messenger  of  WanisbechP 
The  dedication  is  to  44  Freond  Hain,"  (Death,)  of  whom  in  the 
form  of  a  grinning  skeleton,  we  have  a  full-length  portrait,  at 
the  opening  of  the  volume.  Claudius  tells  him  he  has  brought 
him  some  poetical  and  prose  compositions ;  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  much  taste  for  poetry,  probably  not,  but  he  may 
find  something  which  will  please  him  ;  and  concludes :  "  Your 
hand,  friend  Hain,  and  when  you  shall  come,  at  some  future 
day,  deal  softly  with  me  and  my  friends."  —  In  his  prospectus 
he  says,  "  I  too  am  about  to  collect  and  publish  my  works.  To 
be  sure,  I  have  not  been  4  requested 9  to  do  so,  as  commonly 
happens  to  other  people,  and  I  know  better  than  any  of  my 
indulgent  readers,  how  little  would  be  lost  if  my  works  remained 
as  unknown  as  myself.  But  then  it  is  so  pretty  to  be  an  author ! 
and  it  will  besides  be  such  a  joy  and  honor  for  me  and  my  old 
aunt!  Besides,  every  one  can  do  as  he  likes  about  subscribing ;" 
.  .  44  the  price  will  be  two  marks ;  to  the  honorable  critics  and 
reviewers,  three  marks."  —  We  return  to  the  subject  of  Clau- 
dius1 characteristics  : 

Another  feature  which  strikes  us  in  him  is  the  intimate  union, 
the  interpenetration  of  the  head  and  heart.  In  many  men, 
there  seems  to  be  44  a  great  gulf  fixed"  between  their  reasoning 
and  sentient  natures.  Not  that  they  are  destitute  of  feeling,  but 
that  feeling  with  them  is  rather  the  stranger-guest,  who  sits  in 
state,  in  the  44  spare  chamber"  of  their  souls,  than  the  familiar 
companion,  who  has  the  range  of  the  house ;  or  to  vary  the  figure, 
rather  the  rare  exotic  kept  apart  for  show  and  admiration,  than 
the  daily-tended,  humble  flowers,  which  send  up  their  fragrance 
through  all  the  air.  Whether  such  an  arrangement  corresponds 
to  the  real  fashion  and  order  of  God's  universe,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  now  to  inquire.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  other  men  — 
and  Claudius  was  such  a  one  —  feeling  is  so  wedded  to  thought, 
that  we  never  find  the  two  disjoined.  We  cannot  imagine  him 
exerting  a  simple  act  of  intellection,  or  seeking  truth  by  a  dis- 
cursive and  reasoning  process.  It  is  rather  by  the  secret  attrac- 
tion of  love,  than  by  the  vi  et  amis  of  logic  and  argument,  that 
he  attains  it.  It  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  first  held  in  solution  in 
bis  heart,  before  it  is  apprehended  by  his  intellect.  A  fine  breath 
of  feeling  steals  over  his  abstrusest  thoughts,  and  sheds  a  living 
warmth  and  glow  over  the  driest  researches.  Truth  is  not  for 
him  a  beautiful,  but  cold,  exanimate,  and  waxlike  form,  to  be 
dissected  and  anatomized,  or  even  a  goddess,  to  be  en- 
shrined and  worshipped  at  an  awfil  distance ;  she  is  a  warm, 
living,  breathing  presence,  to  whom  his  whole  soul  goes  forth. 
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and  with  whom  be  feels  bis  whole  nature  to  be  congenerous. 
For  to  borrow  the  beautiful  and  pregnant  expression  of  an 
ancient,  that  the  eye  could  not  discern  the  son,  unless  it  were 
soliform  in  its  nature,  that  is,  adapted  to  light ;  and  the  soul  of 
man  would  be  unable  to  discover  the  Deity,  unless  it  were  pre- 
configured  to  the  stamp  of  divinity ;  so  it  is  in  regard  to  truth. 
Kindred  natures  find  her  by  a  much  shorter  process,  than  that 
of  laborious  investigation,  and  logical  argument. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  difficult  to  speak  sepa- 
rately of  the  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart ;  and  why  should 
we  attempt  to  disjoin  that  which  God  hath  united  ?  Let  us  rather 
enjoy  the  light  and  warmth,  without  too  curiously  inquiring 
how  the  two  co-exist,  or  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  in  which  this  heartiness  is  apparent ; 
or  rather  we  shall  make  no  selection,  but  take  them  as  they  may 
chance  to  present  themselves.  As  our  design  is  to  make  Clau- 
dius known  to  our  readers  rather  by  permitting  him  to  speak 
for  himself,  than  by  any  observations  of  our  own,  this  article 
will  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  such  selections.  See  what  a 
peep  into  his  heart  is  given  us  by  these  few  words  about  the 
beloved  disciple : 

 "  But  I  love  best  to  read  St.  John.    There  is  something 

so  wonderful  in  him  —  twilight  and  night,  and  through  them  the 
quick-darting  lightning  1  A  soft  evening-cloud,  and  behind  it  the 
great  full  moon,  bodily  !  Something  so  exalted,  and  melancholy, 
and  bodeful,  (ahnungsvoll,)  that  one  can  never  weary  of  it.  When 
I  read  St.  John,  it  always  seems  as  if  I  saw  him  before  me,  lying 
on  his  Master's  breast,  while  his  angel  holds  the  light  for  me,  and 
at  certain  passages,  would  fall  on  my  neck,  and  whisper  something 
in  my  ear.  I  am  far  from  understanding  all  that  I  read,  but  it  often 
seems  as  if  the  meaning  hovered  before  me ;  and  even  where  the 
sense  is  quite  hidden,  I  still  have  a  presentiment  of  a  great  and 
glorious  meaning  which  I  shall  one  day  understand.  For  this 
reason,  I  grasp  so  eagerly  at  every  new  commentary  on  John. 
Certainly,  most  interpreters  dig  only  at  the  cloud,  and  the  moon 
shines  undisturbed  behind  it. 

"  The  explanation  of  the  author  before  us  is  very  learned,  .and 
I  dare  say,  one  must  study  twenty  years  before  he  can  write  so.,,# 

The  following  passage  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  dialogue  on 
Fanaticism,  and  on  the  True  Value  of  Learning : 

"  Some  time  ago  my  mother  died.  She  lingered  and  suffered 
long  first,  with  her  usual  quiet  and  composure,  hovering  between 

*  These  remarks  occur  in  a  notice  of  a  "  Paraphrasis  Evangtlii  Mannts.\' 
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life  and  death.  A  abort  time  before  she  died,  we  all  net  off  to  pay 
her  a  visit ;  we  took  the  journey,  arrived  where  she  was,  and  stood 
round  her  bed,  looking  at  her,  one  as  wise  as  another.  I  would 
gladly  have  done  something  to  comfort  my  own  heart,  and  show 
my  love  for  her;  but  she  could  not  eat  or  drink,  there  was  nothing 
she  wanted.  I  thought  over  all  the  great  and  little  inventions  of 
men ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soul ;  Newton's  System  of  Gravitation ; 
the  Universal  German  Library;  the  Genera  Plantarum;  the 
Magistcr  Matheseos  ;  the  Calculum  Infinitorum  ;  I  thought  of  the 
direct  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  stars  and  their  parallaxes ;  but 
nothing  would  do  —  there  she  lay,  out  of  reach  f  lay  on  the  brink, 
and  was  going  over,  and  I  could  not  even  see  where  she  would 
fall.  —  Then  I  commended  her  to  God,  and  went  out,  and  wrote  a 
prayer  for  the  dying,  that  they  might  read  it  to  her.  She  was  my 
mol/ier ;  and  had  always  loved  me  so  well;  and  that  was  all  I 
could  do  for  her ! 

"  O  cousin,  when  a  man  comes  before  you  who  thinks  so  much 
of  himself,  and  stands  there  so  broad  and  swelling,  —  turn  and  have 
compassion  upon  him.  We  are  not  great ;  and  our  happiness  is 
that  we  can  believe  in  something  greater  and  better." 

Could  the  teachings  of  a  death-bed  be  more  strikingly  pre- 
sented ?  Occasionally,  Claudius  takes  a  text  of  scripture  for 
his  motto,  and  produces  quite  a  new  kind  of  commentary  upon 
it    Here  is  a  specimen : 

u  He  created  them  male  and  female" 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  this  sentence  does  not  stand  in  the 
bible  for  nothing,  and  I  think  so  still.  It  may  teach  us,  among  other 
things,  that  when  a  maiden  bejuggles  (ubcrlistct)  us  with  her  dove- 
like eyes,  we  need  not  therefore  be  ashamed,  ceteris  paribus,  for 
God  created  the  maiden  with  the  dovelike  eyes.  He  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  man,  who  must  go  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
till  he  returns  to  the  earth  from  which  he  was  taken,  —  and  deter- 
mined to  do  him  a  kindness.  Then  floated  down  from  heaven  the 
tender  murmur,  (lispeln.)  Love  clapped  his  wings,  and  his  angels 
danced  to  the  sound.  But  even  here  the  enemy  came  by  night, 
and  sowed  venomous,  hateful  dragons,  and  monsters  with  panta- 
loons and  golden  claws.  These  came  and  destroyed  the  fair  youths 
and  maidens  of  the  land,  and  the  holv  love  of  the  maidens  fled,  and 
hid  itself  in  the  clefts  and  mountains ;  and  happy  is  he  who  finds 
it." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  dissertation  on  Solomon's  decla- 
ration, All  is  vanity: 

 "  For  example.    You  would  so  like  to  be  this  or 

that,  chief  butler,  or  chief  baker !  and  for  this  you  consume  your 
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days  in  care  and  sadness.  My  friend !  Solomon  was  more  than 
chief  butler  or  baker ;  he  was  king  over  all  Israel,  over  the  most 
wonderful  people  of  the  earth,  yet  was  he  not  thereby  made  happy. 
How  then  should  you  be  happy  1  Therefore  be  coutent  and  joy- 
ful, and  let  another  be  chief  baker.  —  Or  perhaps  you  wish  for  this 
thing  or  that,  an  estate  or  a  mahogany  table ;  for  great  or  little,  it 
is  all  the  same.  So  you  are  longing  for  a  mahogany  table,  cannot 
sleep  for  the  want  of  it,  and  imagine  that  with  this  table,  happiness 
would  come  into  your  house  1  My  friend  !  Solomon  had  splendid 
mahogany  tables,  sideboards,  hanging  shelves,  footstools,  balco- 
nies, all  of  mahogany ;  and  he  said  all  the  beautiful  mahoganies 
would  not  do.  How  then  should  a  single  table  do  for  you  1 
Wherefore,  rejoice  in  your  table  of  walnut  or  pine,  and  make  not 
your  life  sad." 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  show  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  Claudius'  mode  of  writing;  the  simplicity,  distinct- 
ness, and  homely  heartiness  of  his  style,  with  the  cheerful  good- 
nature, and  the  lurking,  pleasant  satire,  which  distinguish  it. 
His  good-humor  never  forsakes  him,  and  his  keenest  satire  is 
often  veiled  under  an  appearance  of  childish  ignorance  and 
simplicity.  He  speaks  of  conventional  and  artificial  customs 
with  an  arch  naivete,  a  pretended  admiration,  which  more  effect- 
ually than  any  other  mode,  exhibits  their  folly  and  ridiculous- 
ness ;  while  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  quite  indescribable  charm 
for  his  readers.  The  very  objects  of  his  pleasant  mockery  would 
find  it  hard  to  be  angry  with  him.  You  would  as  soon  think  of 
being  vexed  with  the  smiling  prattler,  who  archly  displays  to 
view  a  hole  in  your  coat.  There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
reviews  and  critical  notices  in  these  volumes  are  much  more 
pleasant  than  such  affairs  commonly  are ;  and  indeed,  belong 
to  quite  a  different  genus.  In  the  first  place,  Claudius  never 
undertakes  to  review  a  book,  unless  he  has  something  to  say 
about  it.  And  in  the  second  place,  what  he  has  to  say,  is  never 
said  in  the  manner  of  a  pompous  critic,  "with  frowning  brow 
and  eye  severe,"  but  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  child  who  has 
been  to  see  a  menagerie,  or  picture-show,  and  is  telling  you 
what  he  saw.  There  is  a  kind  of  instinct  peculiar  to  such  na- 
tures as  his,  which  enables  them  to  anticipate  the  results  of  in- 
vestigation, and  to  see  all  at  a  glance.  He  never  gives  us  pe- 
dantic disquisitions,  labored  criticisms,  industriously-patched-up 
opinions :  a  single,  careless  look,  a  demure  peep  from  his  half- 
shut  eyes,  and  he  tosses  you  off  an  opinion,  from  which  you 
expect  amusement,  but  assuredly  nothing  more*  If  you  ponder 
the  matter,  however,  you  may  chance  to  discover  that  the  oracle 
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has  a  quite  deeper  meaning  than  yon  had  supposed.  Here  is  a 
short  notice  of  a  "Discours  sor  ces  fruits  des  bonnes  Etudes:99 

"  The  bonnes  itudes,  is  the  eternal  song,  make  good  and  virtuous 
the  hearts  of  their  cultivators,  as  philosophic  poets,  etc.,  for  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  Dernocritus,  Homer,  were  good  and  virtuous  men  ; 
—  as  if  Apollo  with  his  lyre,  and  Hans  Sachs  with  his  chopping- 
board,  were  colleagues ;  and  wo  to  the  credulous  man  who  confides 
in  another's  dispositions,  because  he  can  demonstrate  well,  or  write 
fine  verses.  But,  says  the  Discours,  the  man  without  cultivation, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  gives  a  blow  of  his  club  when  any  one  offends 
him ;  but  the  bonnes  6tudes  soften  the  manners.  Yea,  but  suppose 
these  softened  and  whitewashed  manners  lay  traps  for  him,  who 
offends  them,  and  when  his  foot  is  caught  in  them,  testify  their  com- 
passion with  soft  politeness  ?  Ah,  rather  the  man  with  the  club  ( 
One  at  least  knows,  in  that  case,  where  he  is,  and  can  give  as  good 
as  he  receives ;  in  short,  the  matter  is  conducted  after  an  honora- 
ble fashion.  —  But  it  is  not  meant  that  Us  bonnes  itudes,  as  we  have 
them,  are  of  no  value.  Jupiter  and  Minerva  forbid !  Truly,  there 
is  much  good  to  be  said  of  them ;  and  the  author,  in  this  discourse, 
with  an  easy  flow  of  words  and  thoughts,  has  said  much  that  is 


The  next  is  of  greater  length  ;  it  is  beaded,  "  Odes,  Haas- 
burgh;  printed  by  J.  J.  C.  Bode"  It  is  a  delicious  bit  of 
thought  and  writing : 

"  No,  this  cannot  be  poetry ;  poetry  must  rhyme,  for  so  Herr 
Ahrens  used  to  tell  us  at  school.  He  placed  himself  before  me  as 
he  said  it,  and  pulled  me  by  the  ears,  and  said,  Here  an  ear,  and 
there  an  ear ;  that  rhymes,  and  so  verses  roust  rhyme.  Besides,  I 
can  read  two  hundred  verses  in  an  hour,  and  it  fatigues  me  no  more 
than  if  I  were  wading  through  water,  and  the  rhymes  play  round 
one  like  little  waves.  But  in  this  book  I  am  fastened  to  one  place, 
and  it  often  seems  as  figures  that  I  have  seen  in  dreams,  placed 
themselves  in  ray  way.  To  be  sure,  it  is  printed  like  verse,  and  is 
quite  well-sounding  and  harmonious,  but  it  cannot  be  poetry.  I  will 
ask  my  cousin. 

"  It  is  poetry,  my  cousin  says,  and  almost  every  verse  is  a  bold, 
free-necked  steed,  who  stretches  out  his  neck  and  neighs  inspirit- 
ingly  to  the  warrngrundigen  [untranslateable]  reader.  I  had 
beard  from  Herr  Ahrens  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of  roaring  foam-sub- 
stance, (Schaum-wescn,)  that  must  rhyme;  but  Herr  Ahrens,  Herr 
Ahrens !  you  have  deceived  me.  My  cousin  says  it  must  pot  foam, 
but  must  be  clear  as  a  dew-drop,  and  penetrating  as  a  sigh  of  love ; 
seeing  that  in  this  dew-drop  clearness,  and  in  the  warm  breath  of 
the  affections,  the  whole  merit  of  modern  poetry  consists.1'    (  Then 
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follows  one  of  the  pieces  from  the  book,  concluding  with  a  hallelujah.) 
"  Does  that  foam,  cousin  1  and  how  does  it  make  you  feel  V*  — 
"  How  do  I  feel  ?  why,  there  wakes  up  a  hallelujah  in  me  too,  but 
I  dare  not  utter  it,  because  I  am  such  a  poor,  insignificant  fellow; 
I  would  snatch  the  stars  from  heaven,  and  scatter  them  at  the  feet 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  then  siuk  into  the  earth.  That  is  how  I 
feel !"  —  "  Bravo !  cousin.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  poetry  which 
makes  you  want  to  clutch  the  stars.  Read  the  book  through,  you 
will  like  it ;  and  moreover,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  hallelujah 
which  stirs  within  you.  Insignificant !  in  an  ode  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons ;  thou  or  a  king,  it  is  all  the  same.  Why,  cousin,  the 
highest  seraph,  in  the  solemn,  awful  splendor  of  his  six  wings,  is  only 
a  poor,  insignificant  fellow,  when  he  stands  before  God !  But,  as 
I  said,  read  the  book  through/' 

"  I  have  read  it,  and  will  tell  what  befell  me.  When  one  reads 
a  piece  for  the  first  time,  it  is  like  going  from  the  blight  day  into 
a  twilight-room,  full  of  pictures.  At  first,  he  can  see  little  or  no- 
thing, but  if  he  remains  a  while,  the  pictures  become  visible,  and 
produce  their  effect,  and  one  shuts  the  door,  and  walks  back  and 
forth,  and  refreshes  himself  with  the  sight  of  the  paintings,  and  the 
rose-colored  clouds,  and  the  beautiful  rainbows,  and  the  light  graces, 
with  a  soft  glow  of  feeling  in  their  faces.  Here  and  there  I  have 
come  upon  a  place  which  has  made  me  quite  giddy,  and  it  has 
seemed  as  if  an  eagle  were  soaring  towards  heaven,  and  had  got 
so  high  that  one  can  only  discern  a  movement,  but  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  the  eagle  occasions  it,  or  whether  it  is  a  sporting  of 
the  airs.    Then  I  lay  aside  the  book,  and  with  uncle  Toby,  whistle 

a  tune  And  then  the  titles  over  the  pieces !    They  are 

always  so  short  and  well-expressed,  and  a  good  heading  over  a 
piece  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  good  face.  The  dedication,  too,  is 
brave  — '  To  Bernstorf/ — and  nothing  more.  Wherefore  such  a 
long  rigmarole  about  Maecenas,  and  grace,  and  gracious  ?  A  great 
man  does  not  relish  it,  and  for  a  little  one,  it  spoils  his  stomach. 

"  Especially  have  I  gained  from  this  book  some  light  respect- 
ing Herr  Ahrens,  and  verse-making.  I  represent  the  poet  to  my- 
self as  a  fair,  soft-hearted  youth,  who,  plethoric  at  certain  times, 
becomes  as  desperate  as  a  man  ridden  by  the  nightmare ;  and  then 
a  fever  steps  in,  which  makes  the  fair  soft-hearted  youth  hot  and 
sick,  till  the  materia  peccans  finds  vent  in  an  ode,  elegy,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  whoever  comes  near  him  is  infected. 
The  author  of  the  odes  is  named  Klopstock.  —  wish  I  could  see 
him." 

Perhaps  we  have  unintentionally  fallen  into  a  more  eulogis- 
tic strain,  in  speaking  of  Claudius,  than  is  befitting  ;  (as  biog- 
raphers always  say,  after  endowing  the  subject  of  their  me- 
moir with  every  possible  and  impossible  perfection,  in  particvr 
no.  el  —  vol.  v.  24 
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far,  attempting  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  eulogies,  by  some 
such  general  observations  as  these  :  44  We  by  no  means  claim 
for  our  friend  an  exemption  from  the  common  failings  of  hu- 
manity ;  he  was  a  man,  and  of  coarse  had  fanlts ;"  though 
what  they  were,  the  readers  never  learn.)  In  truth  we  love  Clau- 
dius, and  we  care  not  who  knows  it  Yet  we  would  be  as 
careful  not  unduly  to  exalt,  as  solicitous  properly  to  appreciate 
him.  Remembering  Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  remark,  that 
"  we  should  be  modest  for  a  modest  man,  as  he  is  modest  for 
himself/'  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  his  honest  and 
sincere  nature,  to  bestow  upon  him  exaggerated  eulogies.  Nei- 
ther are  we  in  danger  of  using  general  terms  in  speaking  of  his 
faults,  for  they  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are  precisely  of  that 
class  which  are  most  apt  to  shock  fastidious  natures.  His  hu- 
mor is  often  somewhat  broad  and  coarse,  and  sometimes  dege- 
nerates into  whimsicality  and  buffoonery.  As  these  faults,  how- 
ever, grow  out  of  some  of  his  most  pleasant  traits,  and  are  a 
part  of  his  individuality ;  moreover,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  be- 
long to  the  aforesaid  class  of  fastidious  persons,  we  get  along 
very  well  with  these  jests,  and  can  even  laugh  at  them  quite 
heartily. 

His  account  of  a  pretended  interview  and  conversation  with 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  may  be  thought  to  exhibit  some  of  these 
whimsicalities ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  parts  of  it  convey  beau- 
tiful and  profound  truths.  In  the  first  place,  he  dedicates  to  the 
Emperor,"  Wandsbeck,  a  kind  of  Romance,"  in  these  terms: 
44  Sire,  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  dedicate  to  you  a  production 
in  which  you  can  feel  no  possible  interest.  In  so  doing,  I  only 
follow  the  fashion  of  my  country,  and  expect,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  submission,  that  you  will  graciously  notice  my  bold- 
ness, but  will  neither  read  nor  look  at  my  book,"  etc.  Short- 
ly after,  we  find,  44  Account  of  my  audience  from  the  Emperor 
of  Japan."  He  explains  how  he  came  to  be  in  Japan,  name- 
ly, through  his  44  cousin's"  requesting  him  to  accompany  him 
on  a  voyage,  wherein  they  approach  the  coast  of  Japan,  and 
the  cousin  proposes  they  should  visit  the  country.  The  Empe- 
ror hears  of  the  arrival  of  a  famous  44  polyhistor"  from  Europe, 
and  sends  for  him  to  court.  The  conversation  which  follows  is 
given  first  in  some  uncouth  words,  pretending  to  be  Japanese, 
and  then  translated  into  German.  We  shall  quote  some  pas- 
sages.   The  Emperor  asks : 

"  What  institutions  have  you  in  Europe  for  making  poets  ? 
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Asmus.  Sire,  we  have  a  beautiful  heaven^  and  a  beautiful  earth, 


Emperor.  What  has  that  to  do  with  poetry  1 
Asmu6.  Very  much,  I  think,  sire. 
Emperor.  What  do  you  understand,  then,  by  poets  1 
Asmus.  Clear,  bright  flint-stones,  against  which  the  beautiful 
heavens,  and  the  beautiful  earth,  and  the  holy  religion,  strike,  and 
make  them  send  forth  sparks." 

The  court-marshal,  Albiboghoi,  who  is  present  at  this  con- 
versation, and  is  as  villanous  a  piece  of  rascality  as  one  shall 
wish  to  see,  conceives  a  violent  dislike  to  Asmus,  from  his  da- 
ring to  expound  to  the  sovereign  the  principles  of  truth  and 
justice,  instead  of  confirming  his  own  fulsome  adulations,  at  last 
proposes  that  the  stranger  shall  be  rewarded  by  being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  cutting  himself  open  (sich  den  Leib  aufsch- 
neiden)  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  recompense,  it  appears, 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one  at  the  court  of  Japan ;  but  has 
less  attractions  for  Asmns,  than  it  might  possess  for  an  oriental 
slave.  He  consequently  endeavors  to  bethink  himself  of  some 
expedient  by  which  he  may  escape ;  and  remembering  that  he 
had  picked  up  on  the  way,  and  put  in  his  pocket,  a  human 
skull,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  asked  the  emperor  how  he  liked  its 
appearance. 

*'  Emperor.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  look  at  it. 
Asmus.  Not  so  me.    I  never  did  the  man  any  harm  while  he 
lived. 

Who  was  he?  and  are  any  of  his  family  living]  asks  the 
Khan  of  his  minister.    Asmus  prevents  the  reply. 

He  was  a  man,  noble  emperor,  and  his  life  and  happiness  in 
this  world  were  entrusted  to  thy  care.  All  the  Japanese  are  his 
brothers,  and  all  the  Siamese,  and  Chinese,  and  Malays,  and  Mon- 
guls,  and  we  Europeans,  too.  I  thank  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, for  all  the  good  and  kindness  thou  hast  done  this  man. 
He  is  dead,  and  if  he  were  virtuous  and  holy,  is  better  off  than 
we.    But  we  must  all  die. 

Court-marshal.  %  Your  majesty  cannot  suffer  him  to  talk  longer 
in  this  strain  ;  court  etiquette  will  not  permit  it 

My  Cousin,  (aside.)  Damn'd  courtier ! 

Asmus.  Yes,  beloved  emperor,  all  men  are  brothers.  God  has 
made  them  all,  and  given  them  this  world,  that  they  might  live  to- 
gether in  it  as  brothers,  and  love  each  other,  and  be  happy.  But 
they  could  not  agree,  and  every  where  practised  injustice  and  un- 
kindness ;  so  God  chose  the  best  and  noblest  among  them,  the 


and  a  holy  religion.9 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 
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humble,  wise,  upright,  pure  in  heart,  mild  and  compassionate,  and 
appointed  them  to  be  fathers  of  the  rest.  And  these  are  princes, 
emperors,  and  kings. 

Albiboghoi.  Will  your  majesty  permit — 

Emperor.  What,  my  lord  Court-marshal  I 

Albiboghoi.  That  he  may  cut  open  his  body  before  your  ma- 
jesty.   This  will  soon  bring  him  to  other  thoughts. 

Emperor.  You  have  already  heard  that  he  has  no  inclination 
to  it.  Let  twenty  bars  of  gold  be  brought  in.  Mr.  Asmus, 
your  philosophy  pleases  me  —  but  you  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
a  prince  has  power  over  his  subjects,  and  that  they  must  obey 
him  1 

Asm  us.  Certainly  they  must  obey  him  in  all  points,  without 
opposition,  and  not  only  if  he  be  good  and  gentle,  but  if  be  be 
fro  ward.  But  even  because  it  is  so,  God  chose  good  men  for  prin- 
ces, who  would  harm  no  one. 

Emperor.  But  anger,  and  other  passions,  Mr.  Asmus.  Besides, 
how  can  a  man  always  know  and  do  what  is  right  1 

Asmus.  A  good  prince  fears  God,  and  begs  of  him  wisdom  that 
he  may  rule  well ;  and  then  God  gives  him  wisdom,  and  anoints 
his  heart  with  high  and  heavenly  feeling ;  then  he  can  do  all  things, 
regards  no  trouble,  forgets  himself  and  his  own  happiness  entirely, 
and  lives  and  acts  only  for  his  people. 

Emperor.  Put  what  good  has  one,  then,  of  being  a  prince  ? 

Asmus.  Ask  the  sun  what  good  he  has  of  his  daily  and 
nightly  journies  —  yet  see,  he  goes  on,  joyful  as  a  bridegroom, 
and  from  bis  rising  to  his  setting,  his  footsteps  drop  with  bless- 
ings. He  who  has  appointed,  will  know  how  to  reward  the 
service. 

I  imagine  a  broad  land,  inhabited  in  every  part  by  happy 
dwellers,  who  love  their  sovereign,  offer  their  prayer  for  him 
every  morning,  and  would  willingly  lay  down  their  lives  for 
him  —  and  wouldest  not  thou  be  that  sovereign  ?  And  this  is 
but  a  little  foretaste  of  his  reward.  A  good  prince  cannot 
and  shall  not  be  rewarded  by  men ;  he  sits  at  table  with  the 
gods.  (After  some  more  conversation,  in  which  Asmus  warns 
the  Emperor  against  flatterers,  the  gold-bars  are  brought  in.) 

Emperor.  Here,  Sir  Asmus,  are  twenty  gold-bars,  which  you 
will  accept  as  a  memorial  of  my  friendship. 

Asmus.  I  thank  you,  sire.  1  could  not  transport  them,  and  be- 
sides, have  enough  of  them  at  home. 

Emperor.  Yet  I  cannot  let  you  go  away  without  a  gift;  ask 
one  for  yourself.  Whatever  it  be,  by  my  crown,  it  shall  be  yours. 

Asmus.  Since  the  emperor  commands,  I  will  obey.  But  the 
request  concerns  Albiboghoi ;  I  ask  for  one  of  his  ears. 

Emperor.  It  shall  be  yours.    (He  rings  for  his  surgeon.) 

Albi,  (to  Amu*.)  Oh  thou  wisest  of  Europeans !    Thou  won* 
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derful  philosopher  1  and  prophet !  and  poet !  I  reverence  thee, 
and  have  long  reverenced  thee  in  my  heart.  Be  merciful  to  me  — 
I  have  all  kinds  of  jewels-  and  diamonds,  and  beautiful  maidens, 
and  emeralds,  and  estates,  and  pearls.  Come  see  them,  and  choose 
for  yourself. 

Asmus.  I  have  no  use  for  any  thing  of  your  excellency's  but  the 
ear,  and  that  the  emperor  has  promised  me.  For  the  rest,  I  pity 
thee,  Albiboghoi,  because  thou  art  so  bad  a  man,  when  thou  mightest 
do  so  much  good,  and  be  so  happy  thyself.  One  ear  is  beyond 
redemption ;  see  that  thou  earnest  the  other  with  honor.*' 

To  Albiboghoi's  imprecations  and  complaints  of  injustice, 
"  my  cousin"  replies  by  quoting  bis  own  declaration  made  a 
few  moments  previous,  "The  emperor's  will  is  always  right, 
and  his  inclinations  are  beckons  of  the  gods."  The  emperor  is 
informed  tbat  his  surgeon  is  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  goes  out, 
bidding  the  lord  court-marshal  follow,  and  asking  as  he  goes, 
"  Will  you  have  the  head  likewise,  Sir  Asmus?"  Asmus,  how- 
ever, declares  himself  contented  with  an  ear,  which  is  presently 
given,  and  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  court  of  Japan.  On  the 
next  page  is  a  picture  of  Albiboghoi's  ear,  suspended  in  a  glass 
of  spirits. 

Claudius,  however,  does  not  always  convey  his  opinions  in 
this  bnmoristic  style ;  nor  in  fact  are  these  jests  at  all  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  genuine  humor  which  he  certainly  possessed. 
He  sometimes  lays  aside  all  his  whimsicalities,  and  writes  on  ele- 
vated subjects  with  an  eloquent  and  earnest  enthusiasm.  It  is 
true,  tbat  in  his  graver  as  well  as  in  his  lighter  compositions, 
there  is  none  of  that  excessive  polish  and  refinement  which 
some  persons  consider  indispensable  to  good  writing.  He  is 
always  idiomatic ;  always  his  heart  shines  through  his  words, 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  him  eloquent.  When  he  speaks  of 
man's  higher  nature  and  destinies,  the  depth  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  earnestness  of  bis  feelings,  impart  a  weight  and  dignity 
to  all  he  says,  quite  independent  of  style  and  expression.  There 
is  a  fullness,  a  spirituality,  a  meditative  calmness  in  his  thoughts 
on  these  subjects,  which  remind  us  of  some  of  the  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  philosophy  was  not 
that  "  banger-bitten  and  starveling"  kind,  which  recognises  on- 
ly sense  and  experience,  and  from  whose  vocabulary  faith  is 
excluded ;  which,  emptied  of  all  but  the  mere  shell  and  husk, 
stands  a  mocking  semblance  of  that  whose  name  it  arrogates. 
Indeed,  Claudius  had  too  large  a  heart,  to  narrow  himself 
down  to  such  a  system.   For  love  is  akin  to  faith,  and  he  who 
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has  a  loving  heart,  will  also  have  an  extensive  creed.  We  shall 
make  some  selections  from  the  more  serious  portions  of  these 
volumes  —  our  difficulty  being  to  select  at  all,  where  so  much 
has  equal  claims.  The  following  extracts,  to  the  close  of  which 
only  our  above  made  remarks  particularly  apply,  are  from  the 
preface  to  a  work  entitled  "  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verite  which 
Claudius  translated  from  the  French : 

'*  We  leferned  men  are  seen  here  in  a  very  equivocal  position. 
Learning  was  formerly  something  that  set  man  to  rights  in  him- 
self; that  transformed  him  and  disciplined  him  to  seek  and  pos- 
sess an  individual  and  inward  heartiness  ;  and  sincerely  to  despise 
the  glory  of  the  bashaw  of  three  tails.  According  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  a  necessary  piece  of  household  furniture,  a  de- 
cent felt  hat  on  its  possessor,  to  protect  him  from  frost  and  cold ; 
often  a  parade  hat,  and  sometimes  even  a  chapeau-bras,  with  which 
he  wags  before  the  bashaw,  and  makes  himself  agreeable.  Our 
book- writing  is  an  empty  self-unsufficingness  (Selbst-bedur/nus) 
from  one  cause  or  another — an  art  to  play  on  the  jew's  harp,  and 
make  the  public  dance  !  while,  as  to  what  is  within,  writer  and 
reader,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  pretty  much  alike.  For  if  a 
man  is  conceited,  and  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  whether  it  is  about 
a  moustache,  or  a  system  of  metaphysics,  or  a  Henriade — whether 
one  hates  and  envies  his  neighbor  on  account  of  the  biggest  pump- 
kin, or  the  finding  of  the  differential  calculus, — in  short,  whether 
one  is  held  back  by  his  fine  yoke  of  oxen,  or  his  polyhistory — it 
matters  not  much  

"  Man  has  within  him  a  spiiit  which  this  world  does  not  satisfy ; 
which  chews  at  the  husks  of  matter,  the  thorns  and  thistles  by  the 
way,  with  aversion  and  reluctance,  and  longs  after  its  home.  It 
has  here  no  abiding  place,  and  must  soon  hence.  It  is  easy  then 
to  reckon  on  the  five  fingers,  of  what  use  can  be  to  him  a  wisdom 
which  is  at  home  only  invisible  and  material  nature.  Such  a  wis- 
dom may,  in  several  respects,  be  pleasant  or  profitable  to  him  here, 
according  as  it  has  more  or  less  of  patchwork  about  it ;  but  it  can- 
not satisfy.  •  •  .  That  which  is  to  satisfy  him  must  be  in  him,  must 
be  bis  nature,  and  immortal  as  he ;  must  be  able  to  instruct  and 
console  him  as  he  moves  along  through  this  lower  existence, 
respecting  the  being  and  destiny  of  this  bodily  nature,  with  its  in- 
firmities and  scars ;  it  must  be  able  in  this  land  of  embarrassment 
and  subjection  to  make  him  unembarrassed  and  lordly,  and  when 
he  goes  hence  to  go  with  him  through  death  and  corruption,  and 
as  a  friend  accompany  him  home.  Such  a  wisdom  truly  is  not  to 
be  found  in  books ;  it  cannot  be  bought  for  gold,  nor  with  half- 
beartedness  between  God  and  mammon.  Draw  off  thy  shoe  from 
thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  But  it  is  ; 
this  we  know,  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the  breath  in  bis  nostrils, 
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lays  this  to  heart,  and  when  he  does  not  find  it  in  visible  and  ma- 
terial things,  and  in  his  own  darkness,  he  takes  good  counsel,  and 
looks  for  it  elsewhere*" 

There  is  also  a  discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  seven  letters,  some  por- 
tions of  which  we  shall  present.  The  following  is  from  the 
discourse : 

"  If  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  Sire,  there  must  be  proofs  of  it 
which  leave  no  doubt  remaining.  Jean  but  sweep  before  the  door 
of  Truth. 

'*  Nature,  with  us  on  earth,  is  in  constant  movement,  and  her 
bearing  to  day  is  not  like  that  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Every  thing  flutters  and  fluctuates.  Nevertheless,  the  various  spe- 
cies in  all  die  three  kingdoms  remain  unchanged,  and  stand  like 
fixed  stars  in  this  moving  sea.  Ulysses's  dog,  and  Tobias's,  wag- 
ged their  tails,  the  gourd  shot  up  before  Nineveh,  and  gold  is  al- 
ways nineteen  times  heavier  than  water.  Because  nature,  as 
they  say,  never  takes  a  leap,  she  must  advance  towards  her  aim 
by  constant  change,  and  exhibit  on  the  way  various  forms ;  but 
when  the  species  which  she  has  in  view  is  perfected,  she  goes  no 
farther.  Left  to  herself,  she  aims  at  nothing  beyond,  and  unless 
disturbed,  never  stops  short  on  this  side.  When  the  species  is  per- 
fected, she  keeps  holiday,  and  cares  only  for  its  preservation  ;  and 
if  she  cannot  keen  in  being  the  individuals  which  compose  it,  she 
continually  substitutes,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  other  indi- 
viduals, so  as  to  give  to  the  species  a  kind  of  eternity. 

"  There  are,  to  be  sure,  renowned  scholars  who  think  otherwise, 
and  have  ascribed  to  nature  another  plan.  In  their  view,  the  spe- 
cies are  only  resting  places,  or  steps,  where  nature,  so  to  speak, 
recollects  herself,  and  takes  breath  for  another  advance,  always 
going  on  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection.  So,  for  example,  from 
an  oyster  should  come  a  crocodile,  from  a  gnat  a  humming-bird, 
etc.,  and  at  last  from  the  most  perfect  brutes  we  should  have  men 
and  angels. 

"  This  opinion  is  ingeniously  enough  imagined,  and  the  princi- 
pal objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  From  hen's  eggs  never 
came  pheasants,  but  always  hens.  This  is  the  remark  both  of  an- 
cients and  moderns ;  and  the  Chinese,  from  this  very  fact,  prove 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  mind.  Noah  too  must  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  or  he  might  have  saved  himself  much  trouble  and 
space.  Nature  leaves  so  little  interval  between  the  different  spe- 
cies, that  she  never  alters  and  improves  any  one  species.  The 
successive  individuals  of  each  remain  like  each  in  form,  proportion , 
intellect,  and  all  qualities  and  inclinations,  manners  and  customs. 
Already  among  the  Romans  the  spider  spun  her  wondrous  mathe- 
matical web,  with  periphery,  radius,  and  centre ;  and  JElian  re- 
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marks  that  in  this  work  she  made  no  use  of  Euclid  :  he  relates, 
moreover,  that  she  sits  in  the  centre  of  ber  web  and  watches  for 
ber  prey  ;  exactly  as  she  does  now,  after  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  singular  custom  of  the  cuckoo  is  well  known ;  bow  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird,  and  flies  off,  and  allows 
the  other  bird  to  hatch  the  eggs  and  feed  the  young  cuckoos. 
However,  this  is  not  an  invention  of  the  cuckoos  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  they  have  always  done  so,  as  JElian  tells  us.  Crows  bate 
owls  in  Pliny,  and  predict  the  coming  rain  in  Virgil ;  the  swallows, 
even  in  Homer,  seek  the  habitations  of  man  ;  the  ant  is  diligent  in 
Sirach,  and  the  peacock  still  wears  the  sparkling  stone  (gemmU 
caudam  stellantious  implet)  with  which  Juno  bedecked  her  in  the 
days  of  old  Inachus.  So  has  it  always  been,  and  so  will  it  continue 
to  be.  So  it  is  certainly  with  the  long  series  of  elephants  which 
follow  each  other  through  nature,  from  him  who  stood  with  his 
back  to  Chaos,  to  him  who  will  stretch  out  his  trunk  amid  the 

ruins  of  the  last  day  

"  If  the  results  of  the  different  movements  of  creative  nature  are 
thus  one  and  the  same,  so  are  naturally  the  movements  (Bewegun- 
gen)  themselves.  And  in  a  word,  throughout  all  nature,  glorious 
and  wonderful  as  are  her  operations,  all  is  immoveable  and  fixed. 
In  her,  every  thing  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  necessity,  from  which 
she  does  not,  and,  without  foreign  aid,  cannot  depart.  Man,  alone, 
constitutes  an  exception.  He  is  mobile  I  And  this  is  allowed 
even  by  those  who  refuse  to  grant  him  immortality.  Nobody  ever 
talks  of  enlightening  whales,  but  every  body  talks  of  the  education 
of  the  human  species,  of  man's  moral  culture,  of  dark  and  enlight- 
ened ages,  etc.  And  if  all  do  not  appear  to  be  agreed  about  this 
mobility  and  movement,  this  improvement  and  enlightenment,  yet 
as  to  the  fact  itself  there  is  but  one  voice.  Only  one  part  of  man  be- 
longs to  nature,  aud  in  so  far  he  obeys  her  laws.  There  must  then 
be  in  him  something  else,  which  is  not  in  all  nature.  Since,  now, 
we  have  no  experience  of  death  and  dying,  but  in  nature,  at  least 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  man's  mortality.  We,  who  believe  him 
immortal,  are  not  called  on  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  opinion, 
but  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  our  opponents.1' 

After  showing,  in  the  two  following  letters,  how  entirely  the 
spiritual  part  of  roan  differs  from,  and  is  independent  of,  his 
physical  frame,  he  goes  on  : 

"  Our  inner  nature  consists  of  two  unequal  and  contending 
forces :  —  the  one,  higher  nature,  which  has  ideas  and  presenti- 
ments of  Immortality  and  the  Infinite ;  of  absolute  Perfection, 
"Wisdom,  Goodness,  Justice,  and  a  desire  to  follow  their  laws; 
which  strives  upward,  craves  Truth,  and  seeks  for  the  ground  of 
all  things ;  —  but  subjected  to  the  influence  of  another,  which  every 
where  hinders  it  and  gets  in  its  way,  which  dims  and  colors  its  light 
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and  joy,  which  is  violent  and  ungovernable,  will  listen  to  nothing, 
bat  creeps  on  its  belly,  and  eats  dust,  of  choice.  The  spark  is 
smothered  by  the  ashes !  The  Moon  is  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Earth  !  And  they  stand  and  clatter  in  the  kettle  of  their  Fhilso- 
phy  and  Ethics,  to  help  her  out  of  her  trouble,  while  she,  after 
quite  other  laws,  stays  or  goes  out. 

"  Sire,  if  there  had  never  been  any  virtuous  men,  I  should  be 
embarrassed  and  in  despair,  at  the  preponderance  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  our  hearts.  But  these  great  men  have  taught  me  that 
the  human  soul  is  immortal  and  invincible,  if  it  chooses  to  be  so. 
( Nature  never  implant*  in  us  tendencies  towards  unattainable  and 
contradictory  things  ;  yet  the  has  given  all  men  a  desire  and  impulse 
towards  immortality.  Also,  man  has  an  idea  of  God,  and  where  did 
he  get  it?  J  Some  say  that  man,  out  of  the  thousand  finite  stalks,  has 
wound  up  for  himself  an  infinite  sheaf;  he  ascends  by  the  ideas  of 
finite  things,  as  on  a  ladder,  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  certain  that  no  infinite  sheaf  can  be  made  from 
finite  stalks  ;  and  as  to  the  ladder,  which,  as  it  stands  here,  is  some- 
what short  and  insecure,  one  must  know  whether  he  wishes  to  as- 
cend, before  he  can  place  the  ladder.  All  forms  which  fall  upon 
the  senses,  and  thus  find  entrance  to  man,  cannot  give  him  that 
Idea ;  for  one  cannot  give  what  he  has  not  

"  A  very  acute  philosopher  has  lately  shown,  that  the  conditioned 
only  can  be  demonstrated ;  to  wish  to  demonstrate  the  uncondi- 
tioned, is  like  throwing  pearls  into  the  water  to  fish  them  out 
again.  He  says,  very  truly,  that '  the  unconditioned  can  be  known 
only  as  it  is  given  to  us,  namely,  as  a  fact  —  it  is.'  I  ask,  now, 
how  it  is  given  to  us  as  a  fact  1  Either  the  unconditioned,  itself, 
gives  it  to  our  souls,  or  they  have  the  idea  in  themselves.  In 
either  case  it  stands  very  well  with  our  immortality.  From  mo~ 
desty  I  vriil  suppose  the  latter  alternative.  The  Idea  of  Immor- 
tality, then,  and  of  the  Infinite,  is  in  man,  and  the  world  of  sense, 
which  could  not  give  it  to  him,  cannot  take  it  away ;  it  would  still 
be  there,  if  there  were  no  material  world.  Does  not  your  majesty 
begin  to  see  land,  or  rather  to  lose  the  land  from  sight,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  sea  %  If  a  grain  of  wheat,  which  has  in  itself 
the  germ  of  a  root,  fibres,  stalk,  leaves,  branches,  could  be  endow- 
ed with  consciousness,  would  it  not  dream  of  a  root,  fibres,  stalk, 
&c,  and  be  conscious  that  all  these  things  are  within  it,  and  shall 
come  out  of  it  %  And  if  man  has  ideas,  intimations,  presentiments 
of  Immortality,  Infinity,  absolute  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  must  not 
the  germ  of  all  these  things  be  in  him.'1 

The  next  letter  shows  that  although  these  germs  may  be  sup- 
pressed and  smothered,  they  are  never  wholly  extinguished. 
And  in  virtuous  and  holy  men  we  see  how  they  may  be  ex- 
panded : 

no.  ix.  —  vol.  v.  25 
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"  Let,  now,  such  a  man,  and  one  of  the  common  stamp,  be  placed 
together,  and  mark  the  difference.  The  one  is  torn  hither  and  thi- 
ther bj  his  lusts  and  passions ;  he  has  no  rest  or  peace,  but  is  like 
the  wares  of  the  sea,  which  at  every  moment  takes  a  new  form, 
and  in  each  is  —  water.  The  other  is  always  what  he  will  be,  al- 
ways peaceful  and  joyful,  and  his  heart  is  like  a  temple  wherein 
dwells  an  invisible  Deity,  and  where  the  sacred  stillness  is  broken 
by  no  voice,  save  that  which  speaks  for  Truth,  and  in  praise  of  the 
gods  ....  How  should  such  a  one  die  ?  This  world  and  earth  has 
no  more  power  over  him  —  is  for  him  as  if  it  were  not  —  and 
should  it  have  power  to  annihilate  him  1  He  has  annihilated  it ! 
and  stands  on  its  neck  as  a  conqueror !  and  looks  frtt  to  heaven ! 
•  •  •  .  He  is,  also,  in  alliance  with  the  invisible  world.  Heaven 
stoops  to  the  noble  victor  1  and  the  path  to  the  infinite  begins  to 
open  before  him. 

"  So  lived  Socrates.  The  invisible  voice,  which  he  heard,  was  in 
his  marrow  and  bones.  According  to  it  he  lived,  and  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  neither  prison,  nor  Prytaneum,  nor  council  of  thirty 
tyrants,  nor  senate  of  a  hundred,  nor  all  Greece,  nor  the  whole 
world,  could  prevent  him.  And  so  he  died.  His  cup  of  poison, 
when  it  was  brought,  threw  every  one  into  tears  —  even  the  jailer 
wept.  Phaedon  covered  himself  with  his  mantle,  and  Apollodorus 
shrieked  aloud.  He,  alone,  is  quiet ;  and  suns  himself,  to  his  last 
breath,  in  the  rays  of  Truth  and  of  a  better  world.  It  is  not  like 
seeing  a  man  die ;  rather  do  we  seem  to  see  a  friend  and  confidant 
of  heaven  and  of  the  gods,  returning  home  to  the  abodes  of  peace, 
and  shaking  off,  on  the  threshold,  the  dust  which  he  had  contracted 
here  ....  There  are  then  in  man  the  veins  of  a  great  and  pure 
nature,  and  there  is  a  happiness  for  him  which  moth  and  rust  can- 
not consume,  which  the  world,  with  all  its  splendor,  cannot  give, 
and  with  all  its  scorn,  cannot  take  away/' 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Claudius  is  not  a  moralist  only ; 
be  is  a  devout  and  humble  Christian.  Indeed  it  is  in  bis  Christ 
ian  character  that  his  inniglceit,  inwardness  and  depth,  are  most 
clearly  apparent  When  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour,  a  frequent 
and  delightful  theme  with  him,  it  is  with  an  affectionate  rever- 
ence, a  child-like  and  simple  trustfulness,  which  carries  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  alopg  with  him.  He  loves  to  throw  away 
logic,  reasoning,  argument,  every  thing  but  Faith,  and  sit  like 
a  little  child  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  In  this  view  of  bis  character, 
he  often  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  apostle  John.  There  is 
in  both  the  same  simplicity  and  confidingness,  the  same  humili- 
ty and  lowliness,  the  same  child-like  and  reverent  love.  We 
would  gladly  extract  some  of  the  numerous  meditations  on  the 
character  of  the  Saviour ;  but  our  limits  forbid,  and  we  must 
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content  ourselves  with  the  following  letter  to  Andrew,  on  Prayer; 
premising,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  peculiar  idiomatic  style  of 
the  original  often  renders  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  para- 
phrase the  meaning : 

 "  But  the  inward  clinging,  panting,  and  aspiring  of  the 

heart,  seems  to  me  the  chief  thing  in  prayer  . . .  When  the  wish 
really  lies  near  thy  heart,  Andrei,  and  is  of  a  warm  complexion, 
it  will  not  stand  long  to  question ;  it  will  overpower  thee  like  a 
strong  man  armed,  dress  itself  in  some  rags  t>f  words,  and  knock  at 
heaven's  gate.  Whether  the  prayer  of  a  moved  spirit  (einer  be- 
wegten  seele)  can  really  effect  any  thing,  or  whether  the  Nexus 
Rerum,  as  some  learned  gentlemen  think,  forbids  such  a  supposi- 
tion, is  a  question  about  which  I  give  myself  no  concern.  I  have 
all  possible  respect  for  the  Nexus  Rerum,  but  cannot  get  out  of 
my  mind  how  Samson  left  the  nexus  of  the  gate  unharmed,  and  yet, 
as  every  body  knows,  carried  away  the  gates  to  the  mountain. 
And,  in  short,  Andrew,  I  believe  that  the  rain  comes  when  it  is 
dry,  and  that  the  stag  pants  not  in  vain  after  fresh  water,  when 
one  prays  aright,  and  is  right-minded. 

"  The  '  Voter-  Unser'  (Lord's  Prayer)  is,  once  for  all,  the  best 
prayer,  for  you  know  who  has  made  it.  But  no  man  on  God's 
earth  can  pray  it  as  he  meant  it ;  we  cripple  and  mangle  it,  eadh 
one  worse  than  the  other.  However,  it  is  no  matter,  if  we  mean 
right ;  our  merciful  God  always  does  the  best,  and  he  knows  how  it 
should  be.  Because  you  desire,  I  will  tell  you,  honestly,  how  I 
pray  *  ,Our  Father,'  though  it  is  a  poor  way  enough,  and  I  would 
gladly  learn  a  better. 

"  See,  when  I  am  about  to  pray,  I  first  think  of  my  dead  father, 
who  was  so  kind,  and  loved  so  to  give  me  what  I  wanted.  Then  I 
think  of  the  whole  world  as  my  father's  house,  and  all  the  people 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  then  my  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  God  sits  in  heaven  on  a  golden  seat,  and  has  has  right 
hand  stretched  out  over  the  sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
his  left  full  of  blessing  and  goodness,  and  the  mountain-tops  smoke 
around,  and  then  I  begin  :  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  thy  name.  This  I  do  not  fully  understand.  The  Jews  had  some 
peculiar  mysteries  connected  with  the  name  of  God.  That  I 
leave,  and  seek  only  that  the  remembrance  of  God,  and  every  trace 
by  which  he  may  be  known,  may  be  to  me  and  to  all  men,  infin- 
itely great  and  sacred.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Then  I  think  of  my- 
self, what  a  strife  there  is  within  me,  now  this  ruling  and  now 
that,  and  what  a  heart-ache  it  gives,  and  how  there  is  no  green 
thing  to  be  seen.  And  I  think  how  good  it  would  be  if  Go4 
would  make  an  end  to  all  contention,  and  would  govern  me  him- 
self. Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Here  I  repre- 
sent to  myself  heaven  with  the  holy  angels,  who  do  his  will  with 
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joy,  and  no  sorrow  reaches  them,  and  they  know  not  how  to  keep 
themselves  from  love  and  happiness,  hut  rejoice  day  and  night ; 
and  then  I  think  if  it  were  only  so  on  earth !  Give  us  to-day  our 
daily  bread.  Every  body  knows  what  daily  bread  is,  and  that  one 
must  eat  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  world,  and  that  it  tastes  good  too. 
So  I  think  of  this.  I  remember  my  children  too,  who  are  so  glad 
of  something  to  eat,  and  go  so  joyfully  to  the  cup-board.  And  then 
I  pray  that  the  good  God  will  give  us  all  enough  to  eat.  And  far- 
give  us  our  debts  as  toe  forgive  our  debtors.  It  vexes  one's  heart  to 
receive  an  insult,  and  revenge  is  sweet  to  man.  So  it  seems  to  me, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  it  But  then  I  think  of  the  servant  in 
the  gospel,  my  heart  melts,  and  I  resolve  that  I  will  forgive 
my  fellow-servant,  and  say  not  a  word  of  the  hundred  pence.  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Here  I  think  of  cases  on  all  sides, 
where  persons  in  such  or  6uch  circumstances  have  forsaken  the 
right,  and  that  it  may  be  no  better  with  me.  But  deliver  us 
from  evil.  I  am  still  thinking  of  the  temptations,  and  how  easily 
one  is  misled  and  gets  into  the  wrong  path.  I  think,  too,  of  all  the 
evils  of  life,  consumption  and  old  age,  child-bearing,  gangrene,  in 
sanity,  and  all  the  thousand-fold  misery  and  heart  sorrow  that  is  in 
the  world,  and  that  torments  and  consumes  the  children  of  men, 
and  from  which  none  can  protect  us.  And  thou  wilt  find,  Andrew, 
that  if  the  tears  have  not  come  before,  they  will  certainly  come 
now ;  and  one  can  look  out  as  longingly,  and  feel  as  hopeless  and 
bowed  down,  as  if  there  were,  indeed,  no  help.  Then  must  one 
take  courage  again,  lay  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  triumphantly 
continue,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and  the  glory, 
forever  and  ever,  Amen." 

We  believe  that  no  one  can  read  this  simple,  beautiful,  and 
touching  exposition,  and  again  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
carelessly  and  coldly  as  he  may  have  done  before.  Such  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  were  not,  however,  fitted  to  find  favor  at  a 
period,  when  conceited  shallowness,  presumptuous  self-trust,  a 
disposition  to  deny  and  to  cavil,  rather  than  to  believe,  were  the 
prevailing  characteristics.  .  .  These  tendencies  of  the  age  be 
combatted,  sometimes  seriously,  and  sometimes  under  a  veil  of 
humor.  "He  had  the  courage,"  says  Horn,  "  to  be  the  splen- 
did opposite  of  his  age ;  and  he  would  not  have  escaped  perse- 
cution so  long  as  he  did,  had  it  been  known  that  a  deep  earnest 
lay  hidden  under  his  jests.  But  they  were  regarded  as  mere 
exhibitions  of  his  lively  and  facetious  humor,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all  his  zeal  for  the  old,  true  Christianity,  was  affected, 
as  a  mode  of  being  singular !  .  M  At  last,  however,  when  be 
grew  quite  too  bad  —  when  he  translated  Fenelon,  *nd  e*» 
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pressly  declared  in  the  preface,  that  his  own  sentiments  accord- 
ed with  those  of  this  writer,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope, 
that  while  hundreds  were  allowed  to  live  in  unbelief,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  believe  for  himself,  and  in  this  belief  to  be  hap- 
py—  the  most  forbearing  critics  lost  all  patience.  The  most 
beautiful,  wide-flowing  mantle  of  poesy  could  not,  they  thought, 
cover  such  abominable  errors ;  and  their  displeasure  was  ex- 
pressed without  much  attempt  at  courteousness.  Claudius  was, 
however,  so  hardened  in  his  own  way,  that  he  took  little  or 
no  notice  of  these  attacks,  but  went  on  still  as  it  pleased  him. 
For  this  reason,  our  historians  of  literature,  who  cannot,  of 
course,  pass  him  over  without  a  word,  admit,  with  great  re- 
luctance, those  merits  which  they  cannot  deny  him. 

Horn  goes  on  to  observe  that  there  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
certain  mprotestant  leaning  apparent  in  some  of  Claudius'  la- 
ter pieces.  He  refers,  we  presume,  to  the  dissertation  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  (in  which  the  Lutheran  view  is  defended,)  and 
some  other  articles  in  the  second  volume.  On  this  point,  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Our  extracts  have  all  been  made  from 
the  first  volume,  chiefly  because  the  contents  of  the  second  are 
of  so  grave  a  character,  and  most  of  the  dissertations  so  long, 
as  not  to  furnish  suitable  matter  for  excerpts.  But  it  will  be 
easy  for  any  one  who  chooses,  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  the 
views  of  Claudius  were  peculiar,  by  an  examination  of  hid 
works  —  an  examination  which  will  richly  reward  the  labor  it 
©ay  require. 

We  have  spoken  of  Claudius  only  as  a  prose  writer ;  yet  it 
may  be  almost  said,  that  his  greatest  celebrity  among  his  own 
countrymen  arises  from  bis  poetical  productions.  Not  that  he 
has  written  any  thing  of  importance,  as  a  poet  But  bis  po- 
ems are  exactly  of  that  kind  suited  to  gain  popularity.  His 
songs,  in  particular,  have  that  light,  simple,  graceful  charac- 
ter, which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  lyric  poetry.  Most  of 
them  have  been  set  to  music  by  eminent  composers.  He  has 
also  written  various  fables,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  We  have 
determined  not  to  attempt  to  give  translations  of  any  of  these, 
well  knowing  that  the  beauty  of  lyric  poetry,  consisting  almost 
wholly  in  form,  cannot  be  transferred  into  another  language. 
Of  his  Rhine-Song,  Horn  remarks,  that  it  will  be  sung  as  long 
as  Germans  live,  and  the  Rhine  flows.  The  following,  in  which 
we  have  attempted  to  imitate,  rather  than  translate,  the  dog- 
grel  of  the  original,  may  give  some  idea  of  bis  epigrammatic 
rtyle; 
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"  THE  HEN. 


Was  once  a  hen  of  wit  not  small* 

(In  fact  'twas  most  amazing,) 
And  apt  at  laying  eggs  withal, 
Who,  when  she'd  done,  would  scream  and  bawl, 

As  if  the  house  were  blazing. 
A  turkey-cock,  of  age  mature, 

Felt  thereat  indignation ; 
'Twas  quite  improper,  he  was  sure, 
He  would  no  more  the  thing  endure ; 

So  after  cogitation, 
He  to  the  lady  straight  repaired, 
And  thus  his  business  he  declared : 

"  Madam,  pray  what's  the  matter, 

That  always  when  you're  laid  an  egg, 

You  make  so  great  a  clatter  1 

I  wish  you'd  do  the  thing  in  quiet, 

Do  be  advised  by  me,  and  try  it !" 
"  Advised  by  you  !"  the  lady  cried, 
And  tossed  her  head  with  proper  pride ; 
"  And  what  do  you  know,  now  I  pray, 
Of  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  1 

You  creature  ignorant  and  low ! 

However,  if  you  want  to  know, 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it : 
I.  lay  my  egg,  and  then  review  it  t" 


We  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  more  quotations  oa- 
ly.  The  first  we  select  for  its  oddity,  and  because  the  subject  is 
one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  it  is  genius. 


"  When  a  man  has  written  a  book,  and  one  reads  it. 


and  it  works  as  wondrously  as  Dr.  Faust's  mantle,  so  that  one  ri- 
ses and  makes  ready  —  and  then,  when  he  comes  to  himself  re- 
turns thankfully  to  the  book ;  I  should  call  the  author  a  man  of 
genius.  But  my  cousin  will  say  that  this  is  telling  nothing ;  we 
want  to  know  not  who  has  geuius,  but  what  the  genius  is  that  one 
lias.  Well  then,  genius  is  —  is  —  don't  know  —  is  a  whale  I  Yes, 
genius  is  a  whale  that  can  keep  an  idea  three  days  and  three 
aights  in  its  belly,  and  then  spit  it  out  alive  upon  the  land ;  a 
whale  that  now  travels  through  the  deep  in  still  greatness,  till  an 
Ague  seizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  —  anon  mounts  to  the 
Cop,  and  plays  with  three-masted  vessels,  or  breaks  forth  boiste- 
rously from  the  ocean,  and  does  wondrous  things.  But  the  no- 
genius  is  a  whale  skeleton,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  winds 
*nd  waves,  a  bait  fox  the  black  and  white  bears  (magazine  and 
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newspaper  writers)  who  come  over  the  ice-bergs,  and  gnaw  at 
him.  I  may  as  well  confess  it  at  once  —  the  reader  would  soon 
find  it  out*  I  have  been  looking  over  my  cousin's  papers,  and  as 
usual,  the  dish  is  his,  the  sauce  only  is  mine. 

"  The  human  body,  full  of  nerves  and  veins,  at  whose  centre  the 
human  soul  sits,  like  a  spider  in  the  centre  of  her  web,  resembles 
a  harp ;  and  the  objects  m  this  world  are  the  fingers  that  play  up- 
on it.  All  harp-strings  vibrate  when  they  are  touched.  But  some 
harps  are  so  finely  constructed,  that  they  speak  under  the  fingers 
of  the  artist,  and  their  strings  are  so  disposed  to  vibration,  that 
the  sound,  as  it  were,  liberates  itself  from  the  instrument,  and 
creates  for  itself  a  light,  ethereal  existence,  which  float*  around 
in  the  air,  and  fills  the  heart  with  a  sweet  sadness.  And  this  light 
ethereal  being,  which  floats  around  so  freely  by  itself,  even  when 
the  string  has  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  which  fills  the  heart  with 
sweet  sadness,  can  be  baptized  by  no  other  name  than  genius ; 
and  the  man  on  whose  head  it  sits,  as  the  owl  on  the  head  of  Mi- 
nerva, is  a  man  of  genius.  And  now  the  indulgent  reader  knows, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  better  than  I,  what  genius  is." 

The  following  are  'from  counsels  "  To  my  son  John,"  pre- 
faced by  the  motto,  '*  Gold  and  silver  have  I  none ;  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  thee :" 

"  Think  often  on  sacred  things,  and  be  certain  that  it  shall 
not  be  labor  without  profit,  and  let  the  leaven  leaven  the  whole 
lamp." 

"It  is  easy  to  despise ;  to  understand  is  much  better." 

"  Do  the  good  that  lies  before  you,  and  trouble  not  yourself 
about  consequences." 

"  Will  only  one  thin?,  {emerley,)  and  will  that  from  the  heart." 

"  Flatter  no  one,  and  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  flattered." 

"  Help,  and  give  willingly,  when  you  have  any  thing,  and  think 
not  the  more  of  yourself;  and  if  you  have  nothing,  keep  the 
cup  of  cold  water  always  at  hand,  and  think  not  the  less  of 
yourselfl" 

"  Never  harm  a  maiden,  and  remember  that  your  mother  was 
likewise  a  maiden." 

"  Sit  not  among  the  scorners,  for  they  are  the  most  miserable  of 
all  creatures." 

«  When  I  am  dead,  close  my  eyes,  and  do  not  weep  for  me." 
*'  Aid  and  honor*  your  mother  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  bury  her 
near  me." 

And  thus  we  take  our  leave  of  Claudius.  A  more  true, 
clear,  simple,  and  transparent  character,  will  not  easily  be  found. 
He  was  born  at  Reinfield,  in  1740.  but  passed  most  of  bis  life 
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in  quiet  retirement  at  Wandsbeck,  and  there  at  an  advanced 
age  be  died.  MoUiter  ossa  cvbent.  We  have  only  to  add,  that 
we  have  given  so  much  space  to  Claudius,  not  as  supposing  the 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  a  foreign  writer  of  second 
rate  celebrity,  would  in  itself  be  interesting  to  the  majority  of 
readers;  but  because  in  the  translations  we  have  presented,  we 
believe  they  will  find  enough  to  render  the  article  one  of  inte- 
rest and  value ;  and  we  are  persuaded  they  will  thank  us  for 
these  bright  and  pure  draughts  out  of  a  fountain  they  may 
nevet  have  unsealed. 


Art.  VII.  —  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Antiquities 
of  America.  By  John  Delafibld,  Jr.  With  an  Appendix. 
By  James  Laket,  M.  D.  Cincinnati  and  New  York : 
1839.   Colt,  Burgess,  &  Co. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  first  set 
foot  upon  American  soil,  in  the  island  of  San  Salvador ;  in  the 
month  of  August,  1498,  he  first  raised  his  standard  upon  the  terra 
Jirma  of  the  new  world.  Since  that  time,  the  two  vast  conti- 
nents, which  the  isthmus  of  Panama  unites,  have  never  ceased  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  At  first  it  was  the  inex- 
haustible mines  of  gold  in  the  country  which  Columbus  had  just 
made  known  to  mankind,  that  aroused  the  cupidity  of  Euro- 
peans ;  adventurers,  from  all  quarters,  embarked,  under  the 
protection  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  share  of  these  immense  treasures ;  —  later,  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  became  a  new  land  of  promise,  to  which  the 
industrious  and  laborious  repaired,  with  their  families,  in  search 
of  that  political  and  religious  liberty,  which  they  could  not  find 
in  their  own  countries  ;  —  afterwards,  when  the  aborigines  were 
driven  westward,  before  the  Europeans,  who  were  continually 
arriving  in  increased  numbers  from  the  east,  began  the  drama, 
whose  denouement  has  afforded  a  lesson  that  humanity  will  never 
forget ;  —  and  now,  it  is  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  northern 
continent,  and  the  intestine  divisions  which  desolate  the  descen- 
dants of  the  whites,  who  settled  the  southern,  that  especially  en-< 
gage  the  attention  of  the  social  economist 


o  the  grand  interest,  which  the  view  of  the  present  inhabit- 
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ants  of  America  excites  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  there  is 
added  another  no  less  lively,  inspired  by  the  ruins  of  the  monu- 
ments, raised  by  people  whose  origin  can  scarcely  be  traced  out. 
The  young,  active,  enterprising  nation,  which  now  so  success- 
fully extends  civilization  throughout  the  northern  continent, 
sends  his  thoughts  forward  to  the  future  :  —  in  the  midst  of  the 
plains  of  the  west,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  he  is  led  to 
reflect  upon  the  past.  Here  the  past  and  the  future  appear 
equally  obscure;  on  either  side  conjecture  must  be  his  guide, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  smallest 
chances  of  error  are  presented. 

When  the  traveller,  for  the  first  time,  looks  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  continent,  he  seems  to  find  only  the  plates  of  a  book 
which  he  has  before  read,  mere  copies,  of  which  the  originals 
have  long  been  familiar  to  him.  He  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
history  of  the  people  who  constructed  these  enormous  pyramids, 
or  formed  with  so  much  art  these  fluted  columns,  acanthus- 
leaved  capitals,  and  admirably  sculptured  works.  Nothing  in 
these  monuments  remains  obscure  to  him,  except,  perhaps,  some 
inscriptions  of  little  importance.  The  people  who  raised  these 
imposing  edifices,  who  called  forth  from  the  marble  these 
beautiful  statues,  had  not  only  architects  and  sculptors,  but  also 
historians  and  poets,  who,  in  like  manner,  have  left  behind  them 
their  ruins,  and  ruins  more  durable  than  the  former,  although 
composed  of  less  solid  materials. 

But  when  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  ve- 
getation, under  trees  marked  with  the  stamp  of  centuries,  we 
find  the  remains  of  monuments  as  gigantic  as  those  of  Egypt, 
we  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  ;  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
in  this  land,  less  than  four  centuries  ago  entirely  unknown, 
there  could  ever  have  existed  a  people  capable  of  constructing 
the  monuments  whose  ruins  we  are  contemplating.  And  when 
we  find  that  these  antiquities  are  not  a  dream,  we  experience  a 
sort  of  anxious  oppressive  uneasiness —  we  feel,  more  sensibly 
than  ever,  how  much  there  is  of  mysterious  in  the  existence  of 
roan  and  of  nations.  History  had  shown  to  us  nations  in  their 
infancy,  and  then  growing,  extending,  and  acquiring  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development  of  which  man  seems  capa- 
ble 'T  we  had  followed  them,  afterwards,  in  their  decrepitude,  and 
shed  tears  upon  their  tombs*  We  had  also  seen  enough  of  the 
monuments,  which  they  had  raised  in  the  time  of  their  glory 
and  pride,  now  strewn  upon  the  earth,  like  the  whitened  bone* 
of  the  slain,  to  realize  the  fact  that  nations  disappear  as  well  as 
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individuals.  Bat  here  the  view  is  still  more  sad ;  of  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  people,  we  find  only  the  disinterred  bones  ;  of 
their  palaces  and  of  their  temples,  nothing  is  left  but  the  ruins ; 
the  sole  trace  of  their  existence  is  seen  in  the  monuments  of  their 
destruction.  What  were  the  people  into  whose  sepulchres  we  are 
digging,  whose  last  vestiges  are  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  ?  Whence  came  they  ?  Whither  are  they  gone  ?  What 
was  the  scourge  which  destroyed  them,  or  the  conqueror  before 
whom  they  fled  ?  In  vain  we  address  these  questions  to  the 
ruined  walls  and  broken  statues  and  deserted  streets.  The  only 
answer  returned  is  the  echo  of  the  question. 

We  turn,  next,  to  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  to  the  re- 
citals of  the  earliest  travellers  ;  we  pull  off  the  moss  from  the 
stones,  we  draw  forth,  again,  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the 
scattered  vestiges  of  these  monuments,  or  we  abandon  ourselves 
to  our  imaginations,  and  reconstruct  their  destroyed  cities,  and 
reanimate  the  ashes  of  their  last  inhabitants,  and  then  seek  to 
find  what  their  edifices  and  their  manners  present  analogous  to  the 
facts  elsewhere  discovered,  either  in  history  or  in  our  own  times. 

This  method  of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  and  deducing  the  his- 
tory of  an  unknown  nation,  from  a  minute  examination  of  the 
ruins  which  it  has  left  behind,  is  similar  to  that  so  successfully 
adopted  by  Cuvier  in  palcontkology.  There,  also,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  some  manner,  to  give  life  again  to  animals,  of  which  no 
people  and  no  epoch  had  ever  spoken  ;  there,  also,  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  examined  but  ruins,  and  how  these  were  to  be  used 
in  reconstructing  the  edifice,  was  most  ingeniously  shown 
by  the  great  naturalist  just  uamed  —  this  once  done,  the  history 
was  easily  traced  out. 

At  the  sight  of  these  immense  stones,  rudely  heaped  up,  or 
nicely  adjusted,  a  question  at  once  presents  itself  for  solution  — 
can  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  be  regarded  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  builders  of  these  edifices?  Several  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  penetrated  for  the  first  time  into 
the  centre  of  Mexico.  In  this  interval  the  aborigines  have  chang- 
ed in  their  habits,  and  their  traditions  have  not  been  preserved 
entire.  The  information  which  they  can  furnish,  either  by  their 
existing  usages,  or  by  their  relations,  are  not  conclusive.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  which  we  find  in  the  papers 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  or  of  the  historians  contemporaneous 
with  the  conquest.  In  the  multitude  of  facts  which  they  transmit 
to  us,  we  may  find  enough  to  present  an  idea  of  the  American 
civilization  at  the  time  the  discoveries  were  made,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  exaggeration  in  the  recitals. 
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On  looking  into  the  letters  which  Cortes  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  we  find  that  the  Mexicans,  although  not  as  civilized  as  the 
Europeans  of  that  age,  had  reached  at  least  the  condition  of  half 
civilization,  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Asia.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  accouut  of  ancient 
Mexico,  which  we  have  drawn  from  Cortes  and  Humboldt. 

This  city,  situated  between  two  lakes,  the  one  fresh  and  the 
other  salt,  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by  several  solid 
roads.  It  was  constructed  with  great  regularity,  and  contained 
a  large  number  of  grand  edifices,  used  as  temples  or  dwellings 
for  the  king  and  the  caciques  of  his  court.  In  the  lake  there  was 
a  great  number  of  floating  gardens,  covered  with  flowers  and  cu- 
linary vegetables.  The  city  was  entirely  enclosed  with  walls. 
The  temples  and  the  palaces  of  Montezuma',  were  as  large  as 
whole  cities.  The  temple  dedicated  to  the  principal  divinity,  was 
surmounted  with  forty  towers,  which  contained  the  particular 
idols  of  the  different  caciques,  and  served  as  tombs  for  their  fa- 
milies. The  court  of  Montezuma  was  very  numerous,  and  a 
strict  etiquette  was  observed  in  it.  The  interior  of  the  palaces 
was  decorated  with  carpets,  and  various  ornaments  made  of  fea- 
thers, gold,  stones,  and  wax.  The  buildings  connected  with  these 
palaces,  served  for  meuageries,  where  were  kept  living  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  and  fishes,  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  also  deformed 
human  beings. 

They  manufactured  cotton,  silk,  salt,  glazed  and  painted 
crockery,  and  chocolate,  and  wrought  in  gold  and  other  metals. 
In  the  principal  market,  the  extent  of  which  was  large  enough  to 
contain  five  hundred  houses,  was  sold  a  great  variety  of  natural 
and  artificial  productions,  such  as  meats,  game,  fresh  and  salted 
fish,  eggs,  vegetables,  maize,  and  bread  of  the  same  grain,  and 
fruits,  as  in  the  markets  of  Europe  ;  besides  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metallic  wares.  Every  thing  was  sold  by  measure  or  number. 
The  measures  were  inspected  by  officers  of  the  police,  who  were 
continually  passing  around  the  market  for  this  purpose.  For 
money,  they  used  pieces  of  copper  or  tin,  in  the  shape  of  a  T, 
bags  of  cocoa  seed,  rolls  of  woven  cotton,  and  quills  filled  with 
gold  dust.  These  quills  were  transparent,  to  exhibit  their  con- 
tents. 

They  had  barbers,  who  shaved  with  sharp  pieces  of  obsidian  ; 
eating  houses,  in  which  meat  and  drink*  were  furnished  at  ail 

*  The  principal  drink  was  pulque,  a  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  the  Agave 
Americana,  or  Maguey. 
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hours ;  paint  shops,  in  which  were  sold  ground  and  mixed  paints ; 
apothecaries,  who  prepared  medicinal  herbs,  plasters,  and  all  ar- 
ticles of  pharmacy. 

The  articles  of  commerce  brought  to  the  city,  were  subject  to 
an  excise  duty.  Disputes  arising  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
were  settled  by  magistrates,  who  held  courts  for  this  purpose  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  market  place. 

The  instruments  or  implements  used  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper,  similar  to  bell  metal,  and  as  hard  as  steel.  They  wrought 
in  various  metals,  particularly  in  those  whose  ores  are  most  easily 
fused,  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  tin  —  in  working  gold,  tbey 
showed  extraordinary  skill ;  the  jewellers  of  Mexico,  according 
to  Cortes,  being  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 

They  could  work  not  only  the  metals  which  exist  in  the  native 
state,  and  those  whose  ore&are  found  in  alluvial  formations ;  they 
also  knew  how  to  search  out  the  metalliferous  veins,  by  sub- 
terranean mining  ;  they  constructed  galleries  and  shafts  in  the 
hardest  rocks,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  implements.  But  they  did 
not  know  the  use  of  iron,  although  the  ores  of  this  metal  were 
abundant.  It  seems  also  that  their  process  of  extracting  the  me- 
tals from  the  ores,  was  a  very  unskilful  one ;  their  furnaces  being 
kept  in  blast  by  the  breath  of  a  score  of  men,  blowing  through 
tubes  of  bamboo ;  which  shows  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  bellows. 

By  thus  examining  the  different  kinds  of  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Mexico,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion which  they  had  reached ;  their  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
especially  furnishes  us  with  a  scale  by  which  we  can  compare 
them  with  the  people  of  antiquity,  of  whom  the  historians  and 
poets  write.  A  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is, 
that  the  Mexicans,  although  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  had, 
however,  instruments  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  shape 
and  face  stone.  Thus  there  is  no  proof  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Montezuma  may  not  have  been  the  immediate  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  all  the  monuments  of  America. 

Cortes,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico,  often  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  their  manner  of  building  houses,  and  in  his  letters  to 
Charles  V.,  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  it  with  astonishment  Be- 
side which,  he  soon  had  occasion  to  observe,  more  closely,  the 
skill  of  the  Mexican  workmen,  when  after  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  he  began  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
one. 
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Their  edifices  were  generally  very  large,  but  never  more  than 
one  story,  and  they  had  no  windows.  They  must  have  been 
able  to  transport  stones  of  immense  she  to  a  great  distance,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  they  made  use  either  of  blocks  or  pul- 
leys. Notwithstanding  this,  their  means  were  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  all  the  buildings  of  which  the  ruins  are  still 
seen. 

We  must  infer,  from  all  the  facts  here  enumerated,  that  some 
one  tribe,  which  for  centuries  had  been  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  became  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  those  whose 
sole  resources  were  hunting  and  fishing,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, might  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  which  we 
have  found  them  to  possess.  Hence  it  probably  never  would 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  bring  the  founders  of  the  Mexi- 
can monuments  from  the  centre  of  the  ancient  civilization,  if  these 
monuments  had  not  presented  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  forms,  dimensions,  and  details,  with  those  of  eastern  Asia 
or  of  Egypt,  and  if  their  traditions  or  religious  belief,  as  well  as 
their  practical  observances,  had  not  borne  the  imprint  of  foreign 
origin.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  the  numerous  analo- 
gies which  exist  between  the  American  structures  and  those  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  east,  nor  to  enumerate  the  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  have  been  dug  up  at  various  times,  all 
of  which  bring  to  mind  the  east  of  the  ancient  continent.  We 
shall  only  add  a  few  words  upon  the  manners  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, borrowed  from  Cortes  or  Solis. 

Cortes  compares  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans  to  that  of  the 
pagans,  that  is,  be  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  Polytheism.  "  They 
have,"  says  he,  "  their  appropriate  idols  for  every  want  arising 
to  man,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  heathens.  Thus, 
they  have  an  idol  of  which  they  supplicate  success  in  battle, 
another  for  fruitful  harvests,  and  for  every  thing  they  hold  some 
peculiar  idol  in  veneration." 

In  another  respect  their  religious  usages  resemble  those  of  the 
people  of  the  east  of  the  ancient  continent.  Priests,  clothed  in 
black,  live  in  celibacy,  practice  fasting,  and  undergo  corporal 
mutilations,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
children  of  the  caciques  are  brought  up  by  them,  and  do  not 
leave  them  until  the  time  of  their  marriage.  At  the  death  of  a 
chief  several  of  his  slaves  are  sacrificed  to  the  idol,  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  his  wife  not  to  survive  him. 

These  characteristics  are  given  by  Cortes,  and  they  are  those 
most  entitled  to  credit.    Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  Mexi- 
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can  usages,  which  are  related  by  modern  writers,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  authentic,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  interpretations 
of  tlie  sculpture,  or  drawings  iu  outline,  found  in  Mexico  or  in 
other  places.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  positive 
facts  and  individual  opinions.  The  latter  may  be  as  exact  as 
the  former,  but  it  would  be  absurd  so  to  regard  them.  When 
a  writer  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  a  pyramid,  or  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  or  any  other  antiquity  ,he  relies  upon  an  incontestable 
fact ;  but  when  he  trusts  to  the  explanation  of  these  figures,  or 
some  insulated  painting  or  hieroglyphic,  it  is  no  longer  demon- 
stration. The  moment  he  introduces  interpretation  for  facts,  his 
ulterior  reasoning  can  conduct  only  to  results  more  or  less  pro- 
bable, unless,  indeed,  the  correctness  of  the  system  of  interpreta- 
tion has  been  proved  once  for  all.  But  thus  far  the  Mexican 
Cbampollion  seems  not  to  have  appeared,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  antiquities  of  Guatemala  and  Cholula  will  find  an  inter- 
preter worthy  of  the  same  credit.  Had  Egypt  not  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphics  would  ever  have  been  divined.  History  roust 
have  furnished  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  writing.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Mexican  inscriptions  wiil  ever  be  deciphered  ?  Is  any 
single  event  in  their  history  known  with  such  certainty,  that  it 
might  serve  to  discover  the  key  of  the  writing,  were  it  found  re- 
presented upon  one  of  these  monuments  ? 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from  the  examination  of 
these  monuments,  that  the  builders  of  them  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  continent  A 
Mexican  tradition  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  half  civili- 
sation which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Central  America  was  not 
spontaneously  developed  there,  but  introduced  by  strangers. 
On  this  point  the  discourse  which  Montezuma  addressed  to  Cor- 
tes, after  he  had  established  him  in  one  of  his  vast  palaces,  is  a 
document  of  great  value. 

"  We  have  long  known,"  said  the  Indian  prince  "  by  the 
traditions  received  from  our  ancestors,  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  of  a  stock  which  had  its  origin 
here ;  we  are  strangers  who  came  from  a  great  distance,  under 
the  standard  of  a  king,  who  went  back  to  his  own  country  after 
the  conquest,  and  remained  away  from  Mexico  so  long  that  his 
subjects  had  formed  a  very  numerous  population  at  the  time  of 
his  return  to  it  This  king  endeavored  to  take  away  bis  subjects 
with  him,  but  they  would  not  follow  him,  and  still  less  receive 
him  for  a  master.   He  went  away  a  second  time  alone,  and  af- 
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forwards  announced  to  us  that  one  of  his  descendants  would 
come  to  subjugate  the  country.  From  that  part  of  the  east 
from  which  you  say  you  came,  and  from  all  that  you  relate  of 
the  king  who  sent  you  here,  we  believe  that  he  is  our  destined 
sovereign,  and  this  the  more  firmly,  as  you  add  that  he  had  long 
known  of  us." 

It  is  known  that  Montezuma  received  Cortes  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely accordant  with  the  language  which  the  Spanish  captain 
has  put  into  his  mouth ;  it  is  therefore  right  to  give  credit  to  the 
substance  of  the  discourse.  Moreover,  there  was  an  analogous 
tradition  at  Peru.  There  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
appeared  upon  the  borders  of  lake  Titicaca,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  learn  whence  they  came.  The  man  introduced 
agriculture,  the  woman  taught  to  spin  wool.  From  them  de- 
scended the  Incas,  the  twelfth  king  of  which  race  died  imme- 
diately preceding  the  arrival  of  Pizarro.* 

Thus  a  view  of  the  monuments  of  Central  America  gives  us 
a  sort  of  certainty,  that  the  American  civilization  was  introdu- 
ced from  some  foreign  land.  Nearly  all  travellers  agree  in 
considering  the  east  of  the  ancient  continent  as  the  cradle  of 
this  culture,  upon  which  Humboldt  thus  expresses  his  opinions: 
"I  think  I  have  proved,"  says  this  illustrious  traveller,  "  in  my 
views  of  the  Cordilleras,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  conti- 
nent had  been  connected  with  eastern  Asia,  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards.  My  proofs  are  derived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  Mexican  calendars  with  the  Japan  Tubetan;  from 
pyramids  whose  sides  exactly  correspond  to  the  cardinal  point, 
and  from  the  most  ancient  mythos,  relative  to  the  four  ages  or 
revolutions  of  the  globe.  What  has  appeared  in  England  upon 
the  remarkable  pieces  of  sculpture  found  in  the  ruins  of  Gua- 
temala, since  I  published  my  work,  has  served  only  to  give 
greater  value  to  my  analogies.  I  regard  it  as  certain,  that 
there  was  formerly  intercourse  between  western  America  and 
eastern  Asia ;  but  thus  far,  neither  the  mode  of  communication, 
nor  the  races  between  which  the  communications  existed,  can  be 
determined.  A  small  number  of  the  enlightened  caste  of 
priests  would  be  sufficient  to  have  produced  great  changes  in 
western  America." 

*  We  find  in  dc  Laet's  Nieuwe  Wereld,  a  similar  tradition  respecting  Yucatan, 
which  he  pives  as  follows :  "  Several  Indians  worthy  of  credit,  relate  that  they 
have  heard  from  their  ancestors,  that  their  country  ( Yucntan)  was  peopled  by  a 
certain  nation  from  the  east,  that  God  had  separated  from  other  nations  by 
opening  to  them  a  way  across  the  seas."  —  Nieuwe  Wereld,  p.  174. 
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Humboldt  is  evidently  far  from  wishing  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  continent  received  its  first  inhabitants.  In  bis 
view,  the  question  of  the  monuments  of  the  Andes  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  way  in  which  the  Creator  chose  to 
people  our  hemisphere.  This  last  question  appears  to  him  en- 
tirely inexplicable,  judging  from  a  passage  in  a  work  that  be  is 
now  publishing,  of  which  several  volumes  have  appeared. 
"  The  question  of  the  first  population  of  America  is  no  more  a 
concern  of  history,  than  the  question  of  the  origin  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  of  the  distribution  of  organic  germs,  is  a 
concern  of  the  natural  sciences."* 

On  the  other  hand,  several  American  and  European  writers 
have  deduced,  from  the  antiquities  of  our  continent,  the  elements 
of  ingenious  hypotheses,  which  undertake  to  explain  how  Ame- 
rica was  peopled,  and  by  what  route  the  first  inhabitants,  or 
rather  the  founders  of  the  great  monuments,  passed  over  to  this 
continent.  Mr.  Delafield,  whose  recent  publication  has  called 
up  the  foregoing  reflections,  is  among  the  number  of  those  wri- 
ters. But  before  speaking  of  the  opinion  which  lie  maintains 
in  his  learned  work,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  principal  the- 
ories which  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Three  leading  notions  have  been  broached  upon  the  origin 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America.  One,  which  is  principally 
maintained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  regards  America  as  the  central 
point  of  the  human  creation ;  and  that  from  it  the  population  of  the 
earth  was  extended  on  every  side.  The  following  passage,  ta- 
ken from  a  work  of  Mr.  Josiah  Priest,  upon  "  the  discoveries  in 
the  west,"  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  supporters  of  this  the- 
ory view  the  subject :  "  The  celebrated  Samuel  Mitchiil,  late  of 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  says,  'I 
avoid  the  opportunity  which  this  grand  conclusion  affords  me 
of  stating  that  America  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  ;  of 
tracing  its  colonies  westward  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  be- 
yond the  sea  of  Kamscbatkn,  to  new  settlements  ;  of  following 
the  emigrants  by  land  and  water,  until  they  reached  Europe 
and  Africa.  I  had  no  inclination  to  oppose  the  current  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  place  of  man's  creation  and  dispersion.  I 
thought  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  inform  an  European,  that 
in  coming  to  America,  he  had  left  the  new  world  behind  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  old." 

This  hypothesis  seems  now  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  We 

*  Histoire  de  la  Geographic  du  Nouveau  Monde,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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shall  not  dwell  upon  it  longer  tban  is  necessary  to  present  a  few 
of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded* 

44  In  1826,  in  a  depth  of  more  than  eighty  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  found,"  says  Priest,  "  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten 
feet  high,  which  had  been  cut  down  with  an  axe.  The  blows  of 
the  axe  were  yet  visible.  It  was  nearly  of  the  color  and  appa- 
rent character  of  coal,  but  had  not  the  friable  and  fusible  qua- 
lity of  that  substance. 

"  The  reflections  on  this  discovery  are  these :  first — That  the 
tree  was  undoubtedly  antediluvian.  Second  —  That  the  river 
now  called  the  Ohio,  did  not  exist  anterior  to  the  deluge,  inas- 
much as  the  remains  of  the  tree  were  found  firmly  rooted  in  its 
original  position,  several  feet  below  the  bed  of  that  river. 
Third  —  That  America  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  action  of  the  axe  in  cutting  down  the  tree* 
Fourth  —  That  the  antediluvian  Americans  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  and  properties  of  iron,  as  the  rust  of  the  axe  was 
on  the  top  of  the  stump  when  discovered."* 

We  leave  this  passage  without  commentary.  The  boldness  of 
the  conclusions  is  too  apparent  to  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
From  this  specimen,  it  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  fragile  barks 
these  theorists  prosecuted  their  voyages  of  discovery  upon  the 
ocean  of  conjectures. 

Clavigero,  who  undertakes  to  give  another  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants,  maintains,  that  formerly,  the 
American  continent  must  have  been  united  either  with  western 
Africa  or  with  eastern  Asia.  "  The  Americans  of  the  south," 
says  he,  "  are  of  a  character  too  different  from  those  in  the 
north  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  common  origin.  Their  pas- 
sage to  this  continent  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  se- 
veral animals,  which  cannot  have  traversed  the  frozen  zones ; 
nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  that  these  animals  swam 
across  the  ocean,  and  still  less,  that  those  which  are  ferocious 
can  have  been  brought  in  ships  by  man  ;  the  migration  of  ani- 
mals can,  therefore,  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  a 
connexion  between  the  two  hemispheres,  either  on  the  side  of 
Africa  or  Asia.    The  American  crocodiles  favor  the  former." 

A  similar  opinion,  founded  upon  different  considerations,  has 
been  expressed  by  Calcott,  who  thus  reasons:  "From  what  has 
been  offered,  we  may  conclude*  that  Africa  and  America  were 

•  Prim,  p.  130. 
NO.  EC. — vol.  v.  27 
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once  joined,  or,  at  least,  separated  from  each  other  bat  by  a 
very  narrow  gulph ;  and  that  some  time  afier  the  flood,  the 
earth  was  divided  or  parted  asunder,  probably  by  means 
of  an  earthquake,  and  then  this  middle  land  sank  beneath  the 
ocean." 

Those  who  incline  to  support  this  view  of  the  mode  of  peo- 
pling America,  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  their  hypothesis,  drawn  from  the  manners  and  monu- 
ments of  this  continent ;  they  find  in  ancient  authors,  passa- 
ges that  make  mention  of  a  very  large  island,  situated  in  the 
great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  island  or  continent,  called  Atlan- 
tis, must  have  since  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Pla- 
to, Diodorus  Siculus,  Aristotle,  and  others,  speak  of  this  land 
situated  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  At  the  present  day, 
this  opinion  is  rarely  adopted.  The  passages  of  the  ancients  re- 
lating to  this  continent,  which  they  call  Atlantica,  are  too  fabu- 
lous to  be  dwelt  upon,  except  in  the  manner  of  the  German  poet 
Novalis,  who  concludes  an  incredible  story,  which  he  is  relating, 
as  follows  :  u  No  body  knows  what  is  become  of  this  country  ; 
only  the  traditions  inform  us,  that  Atlantis  has  disappeared  for- 
ever, submerged  by  a  great  inundation." 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  this  country,  in  a  recent 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  American  Antiquities,  delivered  in 
this  city,  developed  with  great  erudition  the  leading  idea  of 
Clavigero's  hypothesis,  which  he,  in  substance,  adopted,  not 
however  without  several  modifications,  that  were  exceedingly 
ingenious.  This  hypothesis,  or  theory,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
learned  lecturer,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  as  correctly 
as  it  can  be  done  from  memory,  upon  which  we  are  obliged  to 
rely  entirely,  and  if  that  serves  us  rightly,  the  leading  points  of 
his  theory  were  as  follows : 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  found  in  this  continent  to  the 
present  time,  are  those  of  Central  America,  in^Guatemala,  Palen- 
que,  and  Yucatan,  similar  to  which  are  those  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  several  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  of  them 
resembling  the  ruins  existing  in  Hindostan  and  other  parts  of  east- 
ern Asia  ;  which  facts  lead  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
civilization  of  Central  America  was  derived  from  the  coast  of 
eastern  Asia  ;  the  monuments  in  the  intermediate  islands  between 
America  and  Asia,  being  a  sort  of  landmark  which  the  colony  set 
up  along  its  route. 

-  Did  the  builders  of  these  temples  and  pyramids  come  to  this 
country  by  land  or  by  sea  1    To  this  question,  the  same  answer 
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must  be  given  that  Clavigero  gave,  that  is,  that  America  must  have 
had  a  communication  by  land  with  eastern  Asia,  iti  order  to  ac- 
count for  animals  being  found  here ;  which  communication  must 
have  been  in  the  Torrid  or  Temperate  Zone ;  but  as  none  such 
now  exists,  the  sea,  on  the  contrary,  being  broader  be:  ween  Asia 
and  America,  than  any  where  at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
great  difficulties  arise,  whichever  opinion  may  be  adopted.  Still, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  animals  of  the  tropical  regions 
can  have  passed  by  Behring's  Straits,  even  if  the  continents  were 
once  joined  at  that  point,  and  still  less,  that  they  can  have  swam 
over  by  passing  from  island  to  island,  until  at  last  they  reached 
America ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  can  have  been  brought  over 
by  man  in  ships,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  ferocious,  and 
such  as  man  seeks  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  multiply,  the  former 
supposition  must  bo  established.  This  argument  appears  in  all  its 
iprce.on  considering  that  had  a  nation  existed,  sufficiently  advanced 
in  navigation  to  traverse  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.it  would 
explain  the  population  of  America  but  in  part,  since,  as  Clavigero 
remarked,  the  arrival  of  man  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of 
other  animals.  But,  as  monuments  similar  to  those  in  Central 
America  are  found  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  people  who  built  these  edifices,  now 
in  ruins,  came  to  the  western  coast,  especially  as  the  monuments 
are  all  on  that  side.* 

Hence,  the  author  of  this  hypothesis  admits,  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  not  formed  until  after  the  first  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  numerous  islands  now  found  in  that  immense 
sea,  are  only  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the  submerged 
continent ;  and  as  modern  geologists  have  said  so  much  of  sub- 
merged continents  ;  and  of  islands  risen  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea;  it  is  not  altogether  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  now  occupies  the  place  of  a  former  continent  We  shall 
soon  see  if  an  examination  of  the  islands  of  this  ocean  makes  for 
or  against  the  hypothesis. 

Admitting,  then,  continues  the  theory,  that  since  the  creation,  the 
American  continent  was  united  to  the  Asiatic  by  a  zone  or  belt  of 
land  more  or  less  broad,  at  what  time  was  this  connexion  destroyed  % 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  answer  to  this  question  ;  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  read  as  follows :  "  And  unto  Eber 
were  born  two  sons  ;  the  name  of  one  was  Peleg ;  for  in  his  days 

*  But  this  is  not  exactly  so.  Mr.  de  Waldeck  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
sider the  monuments  of  Yucatan,  as  having  served  for  models  to  those  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Guatemala ;  which  proves,  at  least,  how  necessary  it  is  to  institute  a 
thorough  and  comparative  examination  of  the  ruins,  before  seeking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  for  traces  of  the  people  who  came  to  construct  them.  Humboldt 
found  sculpture  upon  the  border  of  the  Orinoco. 
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was  the  earth  divided ;  and  his  brother's  name  was  Joktan."  The 
learned  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  in  his  commentaries,  makes  the  fallowing 
remark  upon  this  verse : 

"  Peleg,  from  palag,  to  divide,  because  in  his  days,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  the  earth  was 
divided  among  the  sons  of  Noah.  Though  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  physical  division,  and  not  a  political  one,  is  what  is  intended 
here,  viz.:  a  separation  of  continents  and  islands  from  the  main 
land,  the  earthy  parts  having  been  united  into  one  great  continent 
previous  to  the  days  of  Peleg.  This  opinion,"  he  adds,  "  appears 
to  me  the  most  likely." 

Again,  as  the  American  traditions  make  mention  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babel,  and  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  it  proves  that 
America  did  not  begin  to  be  peopled  until  after  the  dispersion  of 
nations.  In  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  said  that.  "  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,"  means  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  but  as 
Peleg  was  born  about  one  hundred  years  after  this  event,  and  lived 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  "  in  the  days  of  Peleg,"  must 
signify  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years 
after  the  deluge,  and  as  it  is  proved  that  the  confusion  of  languages 
took  place  anterior  to  the  division  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  man  in  Central  America,  was  between  the 
destruction  of  Babel  and  the  last  named  event. 

Thus  the  theory  we  have  now  described,  not  only  traces  the 
route  of  the  first  men  who  came  to  America,  but  also  fixes  the 
time  of  their  migration.  The  author  of  this  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis, does  not  lack  arguments  in  his  favor.  Besides  those 
already  enumerated,  many  more  are  furnished  by  a  comparison 
of  the  languages  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the 
Sanscrit,  and  of  several  American  antiquities  with  those  of  Ba- 
bel, as  they  are  described  by  Herodotus.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  be  finds  in  the  American  traditions,  which  speak  of 
all  the  events  prior  to  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel,  bat 
of  none  posterior.  As  to  this  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  folly 
proved,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  only  negative,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  conclusive,  so  long  as  it  remains  an  insulated 
one.  We  are,  moreover,  not  entirely  certain  of  its  positive 
accuracy ;  we  find  in  the  recital  of  travellers,  both  in  Central 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  regions  practised  a  certain  kind  of  cirenm- 
cision  upon  their  newborn  children  ;  this  is  a  distinct  assertion, 
made  by  numerous  travellers.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  high  priest,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  A 
slight  difference  is  observed  in  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  and  this  difference  is  less  in  the  islands  than  upon  the 
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continent,  indicating  that  the  usage,  in  extending  itself  from  Asia 
towards  America,  was  modified  as  it  removed  from  the  place  of 
its  origin.  Now,  as  the  practice  of  circumcision  was  not  esta- 
blished until  the  time  of  Abraham,  this  fact  proves  at  least  as 
much  against  the  period  fixed  for  the  migration,  as  the  traditions 
relative  to  the  deluge  and  the  confusion  of  languages  prove  in 
its  favor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves  to  corroborate  the  other 
evidence,  in  favor  of  the  direction  which  the  foregoing  theory 
supposes  was  taken  in  the  migration. 

In  reading  the  works  of  the  different  writers  on  this  subject, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  contradictory  inferences  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  same  fact.  Thus,  Clavigero,  on  glan- 
cing at  the  animals  of  America,  concludes,  from  them,  that  this 
country  must  necessarily  have  had  a  land  communication  with 
the  ancient  continent,  either  in  the  torrid  or  temperate  zones  ; 
while  Zimmerman,  after  having  gone  over  the  list  of  these  ani- 
mals, comes  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  America  can  never 
have  been  united  with  Asia,  except  at  the  north  ;  and  it  should 
be  added,  that  Clavigero  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  the 
fact,  that  there  are  anitnals  in  Central  America,  but  that  Zim- 
merman examined  them  in  detail. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  of  the  ancient  continent,  not 
originally  found  in  the  new,  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamos,  giraffe,  camel,  dromedary,  lion,  tiger,  the  panther  pro- 
per, the  horse,  ass,  zebra,  ox,  buffalo,  and  sheep ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  peculiar  to  the  new,  are  the  tapir,  cabia, 
ant-eater,  sloth,  lama,  alpaca,  bison,  jaguar,  and  cougar.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  first  list  are  found  the  animals 
most  valuable  to  man,  and  those  which  he  early  succeeded  in  do- 
mesticating. What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  compari- 
son of  the  animals  of  the  two  continents,  except  that  which  is 
drawn  by  Zimmerman  ?  Does  it  not  seem  difficult  to  admit, 
that  had  a  nation,  sufficiently  civilized  to  construct  these  wonder- 
ful monuments,  arrived  direct  by  land,  they  would  not  have 
brought  with  them  their  domestic  animals,  for  some,  as  the  camel 
and  sheep,  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Asiatics  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  geologist  would  probably  have  still  more  difficulty  than 
the  zoologist,  in  admitting  the  existence  of  a  continent  between 
Asia  and  America,  or  in  regarding  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  as  the  summits  of  mountains  forming  a  continued  chain* 
Mr.  Lyell  does,  in  reality,  give  us,  in  his  excellent  geology,  a 
theoretical  chart  representing  oar  globe  with  an  almost  unbroken 
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girdle  drawn  aronnd  it,  through  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
But,  surely,  neither  he  nor  any  other  geologist  can  suppose  that, 
since  the  deluge,  any  geological  catastrophe  can  have  happened, 
of  as  great  magnitude  as  that  which  would  involve  in  it  the  disap- 
pearing of  a  continent  as  extensive  as  the  Pacific  ocean*  We  may 
draw  this  conclusion,  so  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Lye II  at  least,  from 
the  following  passage  in  his  geology  :  44  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  the  Pacific  is  a  great  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and  every 
island  yet  examined,  in  the  wide  region  termed  Eastern  Ocea- 
nica,  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral  limestone."  It 
clearly  results,  from  this  passage,  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  far  from  being  properly  regarded  as  the  last  traces  of 
a  destroyed  continent,  are  rather  indications  of  the  first  attempts 
at  forming  a  new  one,  and  on  this  point  the  following  passage, 
from  the  author  just  cited,  is  still  more  explicit :  u  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Stuchbury  that  upon  the  summit  of  nearly  the 
highest  mountains  in  Tahiti,  an  island  composed  almost  entirely 
of  volcaok  rocks,  there  is  a  distinct  stratum  of  fossil  coral,  show- 
ing that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  island,  has  been  raised 
from  the  sea  ...  .  Mr.  Stuchbury  did  not  visit  the  spot,  though 
he  saw  some  masses  of  the  limestone  which  had  fallen  from  the 
high  mountain,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  the  coral 
of  modern  reefs." 

The  preceding  inquiries  show  that  if  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
plausible  theory  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  America,  it  is  so  at  least  to  overturn  those  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  have  the  greatest  solidity. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  opinion  ;  that  which  Mr.  Delafield, 
in  an  elaborate  work,  full  of  learning,  submits  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  readers.  The  author,  in  this  work,  endeavors  to  as- 
cend to  the  infancy  of  that  nation  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  monuments,  in  central  America,  that  time  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  destroy.  By  leaving  out  of  the  questiou  the  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  brute  animals  found  their  way  to 
America,  he  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  calling  a  continent 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  migrat- 
ing tribes,  and  then  siuk  again  beneath  its  waters.  At  the 
north,  a  narrow  strait,  so  narrow  that,  in  crossing  it  in  a  clear 
day,  either  shore  may  be  seen  from  the  middle,  is  the  only  sep- 
aration of  Asia  from  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  a  tribe,  when  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  this  strait,  must  have 
made  any  great  advances  in  navigation  to  venture  upon  cross- 
ing it;  having  done  this,  they  naturally  directed  their  steps 
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towards  the  south.  Id  the  great  valleys  of  the  west,  they  con* 
strncted  towns,  tumuli,  and  intrenchments ;  having  reached  the 
high  plains  of  Mexico  and  the  Cordilleras,  they  raised  more 
durable  monuments. 

This  opinion  is  not  new ;  the  route  which  it  decides  upon  is 
that  which  has  long  been  considered  as  the  most  natural  com- 
munication between  the  old  and  new  world.  In  proof  of  tbisv 
numerous  authorities  might  be  cited  ;  we  content  ourselves  with 
a  single  ooe  from  a  large  work,  published  in  1671,  called  Ogil- 
by's  America. 

44  From  which,"  says  this  author,  "  we  may  conjecture  that 
they  came  hither  in  the  time  of  Noah,  for  why  may  not  any  be- 
lieve, when  Noah  lived  three  hundred  years  after  he  had  landed 
on  Mount  Ararat,  that  be  took  care  to  people  the  world?  and  who 
will  make  him  ignorant  of  this  new  world,  who  living  five  hun- 
dred years  before,  might  not  improbably  by  his  own  industry, 
and  the  help  of  the  former  long  lived  patriarchs,  been  well  able  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  old  ;  and  he  could  better  furnish 
America,  it  being  nearer  Mount  Ararat,  than  supply  Italy, 
Spain,  etc  Wherefore  we  may  conclude,  and  we  sup- 
pose without  all  peradventure,  that  the  Americans  have  abso- 
lutely their  original  from  Tartary,  which  bordering  Armenia, 
where  Noah's  ark  first  rested,  hath  a  convenient  way,  though 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  through  a  temperate  climate,  betwixt 
heat  and  cold,  to  Cathay,  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  neigh- 
boring America." 

These  observations,  it  will  be  observed,  are  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  Behring's  straits.  Zimmerman,  founding  his 
opinion  upon  the  great  difference  which  exsils  between  the 
animals  of  the  old  and  new  world,  concludes  also,  that  whether 
Behring's  straits  were  formed  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  man 
in  America,  or  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that  the  mi- 
gration by  that  route  may  be  easily  understood. 

But  no  writer,  before  Mr.  Delafield,  had  so  well  collected  the 
materials  which  give  force  to  this  opinion ;  above  all,  no  one 
had  made  such  laborious  researches  to  discover  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  America,  as  it  were,  in  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
and  not  to  lose  sight  of  them,  until  he  had  conducted  them 
across  the  ancient  continent  to  their  homes  in  the  new  world. 
His  predecessors  had,  for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves 
with  proving  the  possibility  of  a  passage  from  the  north-east  of 
Asia  to  the  north-west  of  America,  and  in  pointing  out  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  in  the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  the  ruins  of  eve- 
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ry  kind,  which  are  scattered  over  it  The  author  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  has  gone  much  farther ;  he  has  called  up  the 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  profane  historians  of  an- 
tiquity, to  prove  from  what  part  of  the  old  world  the  first  in- 
habitants of  our  own  came. 

The  author,  to  be  able  afterwards  to  occupy  himself  exclu- 
sively with  the  migration  of  the  first  inhabitants,  endeavors  to 
establish,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  that  the  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity found  throughout  Western  and  Central  America,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  race  of  men. 

"  Given  probably  to  agriculture,  our  fertile  plains/'  says  be, 
41  attracted  the  undivided  attention  of  this  people,  save  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  from  the  mammoth,  or  from  the 
hostile  attacks  of  another  race,  and  which  resulted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  earthen  ramparts  now  remaining.  But  on  proceeding 
southwardly,  where  they  were  probably  no  more  molested  by  hos- 
tile invasion,  their  wonted  industry  found  a  new  object  fbr  its  exer- 
tion in  the  erection  of  extensive  cities  of  stone.  This  change  of 
custom  may  also  be  easily  accounted  for  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  a  learned  author,  who  says,  that 4  the  faculties  unfold  themselves 
with  more  facility  wherever  man,  chained  to  a  barren  soil,  com- 
pelled to  struggle  with  the  parsimony  of  nature,  rises  victorious 
from  the  lengthened  contest.' 

44  Deserting  the  fertile  prairies  of  this  land,  and  encountering 
the  more  sterile  plains  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  their  energy  directed  its  impulses  to  more  lasting  monu- 
ments of  their  existence  as  a  people." 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  opinion  above  announced, 
relying  on  the  traditions  that  the  Spaniards  found  among  the 
Mexicans,  as  well  as  among  the  Peruvians,*  and  also  upon  the 
resemblance  which  exists  between  the  crania  discovered  in  the 
tumuli  of  the  Ohio,  and  those  found  in  New  Grenada.  These 
crania  are  much  compressed,  by  artificial  means,  which  were  in 
use  among  some  of  the  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

As  all  the  reasoning  of  the  author  rests  upon  this  concise 
examination  of  the  analogies  that  can  be  traced  between  the 
builders  of  the  tumuli,  and  the  monuments  in  stone,  it  is  proper 
here  to  cite  the  consequences  which  he  deduces: 

41 1.  The  extension  of  tumuli,  &c.  through  Western  North 

*  These  traditions  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  above  expressed.  But 
if  they  are  entitled  to  confidence,  regard  must  also  be  had  to  those  of  Yucatan, 
which  are  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  the  author. 
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America  and  Mexico,  to  Peru,  induces  a  belief  that  the  race 
which  constructed  them  emigrated  thither ;  and  their  termination 
there  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nation  went  no  farther. 

II.  The  traditions  of  the  North  American  Indians  assert  dis- 
tinctly their  ejectment  of  a  people  from  the  present  region  of 
Western  North  America,  who  correspond  with  the  native  Mexi- 
cans, and  who  emigrated  hence. 

III.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  a  tract  of  country  occupy- 
ing the  present  limits  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  was  in 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  while  all  around  them  was  enshrouded 
in  mental  darkness. 

IV.  National  annals  have  been  found  among  the  Mexicans,  ex- 
pressly stating,  that  at  a  period  corresponding  to  our  sixth  centu- 
ry, their  ancestors  emigrated  from  the  North,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  illustrious  emperor  Citen  or  Votan. 

V.  Traditions  assert,  that  the  introduction  of  cizilization  in- 
to Peru,  was  by  the  emigration  of  certain  wise  men  from 
Mexico. 

VI.  Anatomical  research  exhibits  a  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween the  crania  of  the  race  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  differing  from  all  others  in  the  world,  and  proving  con- 
clusively that  they  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  ancestors  of  our 
present  Indian  tribes." 

We  think  we  have  furnished  our  readers,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  means  of  analyzing  the  above  propositions,  and  con- 
sequently we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them ;  but  the  short  extract 
which  follows,  from  the  preliminary  chapter  of  Mr.  Delafield,  is 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

"  From  this  circumstantial  evidence,  then,  we  think  the  sub- 
ject is  cleared  of  collateral  difficulties,  and  that  we  may  safely 
proceed  on  the  argument,  that  the  region  of  civilization  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Cordilleras  and  Andes,  comprehended  one 
large  family,  whom  the  effects  of  climate  and  peculiarities  of  coun- 
try have  divided  into  different  tribes  and  nations,  speaking  di- 
verse dialects,  and  possessing  dissimilar  customs ;  and  were  de- 
scended from  one  common  source,  which  emigrated  from  the 
north,  and  on  its  way,  constructed  the  various  tumuli,  embank- 
ments, fossa,  &c.  found  in  Western  North  America.  At  least, 
may  we  not  believe  that  so  much  evidence  has  been  adduced,  as 
to  throw  the  onusprobandi  on  him  who  doubts  it  ?" 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  opinion  does  not  rest  upon  as 
bold  an  hypothesis  as  those  which  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
continent  joining  America  to  the  old  world,  either  on  the  east 
or  west,  against  the  observations  of  geology.    It  does  not  in- 
no.  ix. — vol.  v.  28 
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deed  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  animals  of  the  south, 
and  the  warmest  regions  of  the  north,  found  their  way  thither, 
nor  is  any  other  hypothesis  more  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
unless  it  be  pretended,  that  the  camel  of  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia was  transformed  into  the  lama  upon  the  summits  of  the 
Andes,  or  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent  into  ouistUes, 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  animal  physiology.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  arrival  of  man  in  America  is  necessarily  connected  with  that 
of  animals,  what  else  could  result  from  it,  except  this,  that  we 
are  not  to  search  in  the  historians  of  antiquity  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  double  population,  inasmuch  as  these  historians 
never  having  known  the  animals  of  America,  cannot  have  had 
any  more  knowledge  of  the  men  who  came  with  them. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Delafield  has  done 
wisely  in  not  connecting  the  question  of  the  migration  of  the 
first  inhabitants  with  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  brute  animals, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  characteristic  difference  of  the 
American  animals  is  the  strongest  objection  that  can  be  raised 
in  any  way  against  every  theory.  The  author  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  a  new  mode  of  explaining  how  this 
continent  was  peopled,  but  he  may  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  ha- 
ving collected  and  arranged,  with  great  skill  and  talent,  the  ma- 
terials which  were  scattered  through  various  sources,  to  prove 
that  the  founders  of  the  monuments  of  America  passed  from 
Asia  to  America,  by  the  way  of  Behring's  straits,  and  thence 
southward,  as  we  have  before  shown,  but  which  the  following 
summary  from  his  work  exhibits  more  distinctly  : 

"  From  the  analogies  comprised  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
work,  we  also  clearly  see  that  some  ancient  race  came  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  wandering  southwardly  through  Ame- 
rica, resumed  their  ancient  customs,  preserved  in  some  degree 
their  language,  built  ramparts,  pyramids,  and  cities,  as  of  old,  and 
established  their  primitive  systems  of  mythology  and  astronomy. 
History,  too,  points  out  clearly  the  emigration  from  Babylon  to 
Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Caucasus,  and  from  Caucasus  to  Siberia, 
of  a  learned,  warlike,  and  great  nation.  We  also  know  they 
were  driven  thence,  but  here  we  lose  all  traces  of  them,  and  their 
only  vestiges  are  the  walls  and  ramparts,  tumuli  and  medals,  yet 
discoverable  in  the  latter  country,  where,  since  their  time,  a  no- 
madic race,  and  one  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  excellence  of 
that  driven  away,  has  held  dominion.  From  the  analogical  evi- 
dence alluded  to,  there  is  some  probability  they  went  to  America 
from  Siberia,  and  founded  the  civilised  empire  there  discovered. 
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It  is  deserving  of  inquiry,  whether  this  probability  can  be  made  a 
matter  of  certainty." 

We  have  seen  that  Behring's  straits  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  impassable  barrier  between  Asia  and  America  ;  but  this  is 
not  all ;  that  which  may  be  affirmed  apriori,  after  a  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  borders  of  the  straits,  we  are  compelled  to  admit, 
when  we  have  read  the  relations  of  travellers  who  have  had 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  continents  in  these  high  latitudes, 
and  of  observing  the  striking  similarity  of  manners  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  opposite  coasts. 

The  large  chart  discovered  in  Mexico,  about  the  year  1780, 
by  Boturini,  which  is  evidently  a  representation  of  a  march,  is 
here  used  by  our  author  to  assist  him  in  conducting  to  that 
country  the  nation,  which  he  has  accompanied  across  Asia  as 
far  as  Siberia.  We  see  in  it  many  figures  of  men,  sometimes 
placed  in  a  line  one  after  another,  and  loaded  with  burdens, 
sometimes  squat  together  in  a  circle.  Tracks  of  human  foot- 
steps connect  these  groups  with  each  other  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  picture.  At  a  certain  point,  one  of  the  figures 
is  separated  from  the  others,  who  continue  their  march ;  at  ano- 
ther point,  is  seen  a  tree  uprooted  and  broken,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  in  a  falling  position  ;  farther  on,  a  man  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  a  figure  which  our  author  regards  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  agave.  The  march  begins  from  a  kind  of  bay,  in 
which  there  is  a  quadrangular  island,  with  rounded  angles  and 
irregular  outline. 

From  these  and  other  figures  in  the  chart,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  describe,  the  author  concludes  with  Boturini,  that 
it  represents  the  passage  across  Behring's  straits,  and  the  march 
towards  the  south —  that  at  first  they  traverse  an  arid  country 
without  trees,  and  then  begin  to  meet  with  very  large  ones, 
and  at  last,  arrive  in  the  region  of  the  agave,  that  is,  Mexico* 
We  know  not  what  may  be  the  grounds  for  such  an  inter- 
pretation, and  consequently,  are  not  able  to  judge  of  its  cor- 
rectness ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  somewhat  conjectural,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  preconceived  notion ;  that  is,  if  any  writer 
wished  to  prove  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, he  might  so  interpret  the  picture.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
see  that  the  migratory  nation  departs  from  an  island  to  go  to 
the  mainland,  but  the  island,  on  the  chart,  is  situated  in  a  sort 
of  gulf,  and  there  is  nothing  indicating  a  strait  As  to  the 
figure,  which  is  taken  for  the  agave,  it  is  difficult  so  to  regard 
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it,  especially  when  it  U  observed  that  the  other  figures  are  drawn 
with  tolerable  distinctness,  which  is  not  the  case  with  this.* 
This  chart,  of  which  a  splendid  copy  is  given  in  Mr.  DelafiekTs 
work,  is  a  document  of  inestimable  value ;  whenever  the  in- 
terpretation of  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  subject  of  doubt,  it 
must  evidently  furnish  the  original  data  for  a  history  of  the 
Mexicans*! 

Were  we  to  make  objections  to  the  theory  developed  by  Mr. 
Delafield,  it  would  not  be  so  much  that  it  involves  contradictions 
to  known  facts,  as  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  explain  all  these 
facts.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  consider  a  question  as 
demonstrated,  the  solution  of  which  depends  upon  elements  con- 
cealed in  all  that  is  most  uncertain  in  ancient  history.  We  are 
far  from  wishing  to  criticise  the  scrupulously  exact  and  laborious 
researches  which  the  author  must  have  made  to  follow  the  track 
of  that  nation,  which  he  was  finally  to  find  in  America.  We 
should  be  far  more  grateful  to  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken, 
if  be  had  satisfied  himself  with  placing  beyond  a  doubt,  or  simply 
demonstrating,  that  the  same  nation  which  constructed  the  pyra- 

*  The  author  finds  the  agave  Americana  twice  on  the  chart,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage : 

"  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  aloe  or  agave  growing,  and  at  this  place, 
after  a  few  years,  we  find  the  seventh  of  the  eight  Aztec  tribes  deserted  the  race, 
A  little  farther,  we  notice  a  curious  picture,  and  which  clearly  denotes  their 
southern  progress.  There  is  a  Mexican  plant,  growing  much  like  a  pine  apple, 
the  fruit  of  which,  at  a  certain  sta^e  of  ripeness,  is  plucked  by  the  natives,  at  the 
approach  of  evening.  The  gathering  of  the  fruit  leaves  a  large  cup,  formed  by 
the  thick  leaves  of  the  plant,  into  which  the  iuices  flow  freely  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  this  juice  is  drunk  with  avidity  by  the  natives,  through  reeds, 
or  is  taken  out  and  prepared  into  an  agreeable  beverage.  Their  custom  is 
here  clearly  pictured  as  having  been  practised  by  this  race  on  their  march. 

"  The  plant  here  referred  to,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Humboldt's  excel- 
lent work,  is  the  agave  Americana,  or  the  Maguey ;  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Bromclias  or  Ananas.  Before  the  development  of  its  floral  stock,  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Bromelia  Ananas.  In  cutting  the  central  leaves  at 
the  time  when  the  floral  stock  is  expanding,  the  juice  above  spoken  of  is  pro- 
cured, from  which  the  Mexicans  prepare  the  pulque,  a  fermented  liquor,  some- 
what disagreeable  when  one  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  But  if  this  is  the  plant 
intended  in  the  figure  now  spoken  of,  it  is  very  badly  represented,  it  must  be 
confessed." 

t  It  is  known  that  the  Mexicans  drew  their  hieroglyphic  figures  upon  a  kind 
of  paper,  or  upon  the  prepared  deer  skins.  The  paper  was  made  of  the  fibres 
of  the  agave  leaves,  macerated  in  water,  and  ^lued  laterally  to  each  other  in 
layers.  This  method  of  preparing  paper  acquires  a  new  interest,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  Egyptians  prcparea  a  paper  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cyperus 
Papyrus  in  the  same  manner,  ana  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java  make  the  same 
use  of  the  fibres  of  the  annual  shoots  of  the  morus  papyrifera.  The  Mexicans 
also  drew  upon  cotton  cloth,  as  well  us  upon  paper,  as  is  seen  by  the  chart  of 
the  coasts  of  Mexico,  that  Montezuma  presented  to  Cortes.  In  many  of  the 
cities  of  Mexico,  there  hare  been  found  such  pieces  of  cotton,  on  which  his- 
torical events  were  depicted  in  hieroglyphic  characters. 
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tnids  and  the  temples  of  Yucatan,  raised  also  the  tumuli  of  Ohio, 
and  that  they  really  came  over  by  Bebring's  straits ;  for  on  these 
points^authorities  are  far  from  agreeing.  We  should  not  hav« 
passed  over,  in  silence,  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the 
mounds  of  Ohio  were  constructed  by  the  Welsh,  who  came  over  in 
the  twelfth  century.  If  this  fact  is  not  yet  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  body,  the  same  is  true  of  almost  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  the  history  of  America,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;  if,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Delafield  seems  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, it  can  be  proved  that  the  builders  of  the  tumuli  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  iron,  this  would  be  a  fact,  most  of  all, 
in  favor  of  the  Welsh  colony;  our  author's  opinion  on  this 
point  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract : 

"  In  Liberty  township,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  are  yet  to  be 
seen  twenty  or  thirty  rude  furnaces,  built  of  stone,  with  hearths  of 
clay,  containing  pieces  of  stone,  coal,  and  cinders,  perhaps  used  in 
smelting  ores.  Large  trees  are  still  growing  on  them,  and  attest 
their  age.  They  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  body  of  iron,  and  in 
a  wild,  hilly,  and  rough  part  of  the  country,  better  adapted  to  manu- 
factures than  to  agriculture." 

If  we  could  conclude  from  this  passage  that,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,  iron  was  really  smelted  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  would  it  not  necessarily  follow,  from  what 
was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  Mexicans  never 
had  any  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  this 
river.  For  it  is  a  fact,  fully  proved,  that  the  former  built  their 
palaces  and  their  temples,  and  worked  their  mines,  without 
knowing  the  use  of  iron,  although  their  country  was  very  rich 
in  the  ores  of  this  metal,  as  is  known  from  the  accounts  of 
Cortes,  who,  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  country, 
directed  the  iron  mines  to  be  opened  and  worked.  This  fact, 
therefore,  which  Mr.  Delafield  himself  has  pointed  out,  would 
overturn  his  whole  structure,  and  it  would  be  almost  proved  that 
Europeans  must  have  dwelt  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  before  1492. 

But  thus  far  it  does  not  seem  to  us  proved,  that  these  "  rude 
furnaces  were  used  to  smelt  ores,"  as  our  author  thinks.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  smelt  iron  and  extract  the  metal 
from  its  ores,  with  no  better  means  of  keeping  a  furnace  in  blast 
than  the  bamboo-bellows  of  the  Mexicans.  Until  slags  and 
scoriae,  or  metallic  iron,  should  be  found  near  these  furnaces, 
thousands  of  them  will  prove  nothing.    The  presence  of  stone- 
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coal  in  them,  far  from  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  tbe  use  of 
iron,  is  fairly  against  it,  inasmuch  as  nothing  but  tbe  increasing 
scarcity  of  wood  led  Europeans  to  make  use  of  coke  for  smelt- 
ing iron. 

These  reflections  have,  involuntarily,  arisen  in  our  minds  in 
pursuing  this  subject.  They  show,  at  least,  how  difficult  it  still 
is  to  frame  an  hypothesis  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  at  the 
same  time,  point  out  the  necessity  of  basing  every  explanation 
upon  facts  first  established. 

It  has  given  us  great  pleasure  to  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Dela- 
field's  work  to  object  to,  except  that  part  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  attached  the  least  importance  ;  its  principal  object  being  to 
discover  from  what  quarter  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  by 
what  route,  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  own  came.  In  pursuing 
this  inquiry,  the  author  has  exhibited  no  less  talent  than  courage, 
and  has  followed,  with  great  skill,  through  the  obscurities  of  an- 
cient history,  the  microscopic  thread  which  connects  the  primitive 
settlers  of  this  continent,  with  that  in  which  they  had  their  ori- 
gin. The  course  which  he  adopts  to  establish  the  resemblances 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians,  as  well  as  between 
the  Americans  and  certain  nations  of  Asia,  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  is  equally  satisfactory,  although  this  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  preliminary  proposition,  preparatory  to  the  demonstration  of 
his  main  one,  which  we  have  given  above.  It  is,  by  a  compari- 
son of  languages,  crania,  mythology,  hieroglyphic  writings,  as- 
tronomical knowledge,  architecture,  and  ornaments,  in  fine  of 
manners  and  customs,  that  the  author  first  establishes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  community  of  origin  between  the  people  in  question. 
Afterwards,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  tbe  book,  he  endeavors  to 
determine  at  what  time  the  nation  which  came  to  America  se- 
parated from  its  sister  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  The 
volume  concludes  with  the  explanation  of  Boturini's  chart,  and 
surely  the  author  need  not  fear  to  repeat,  in  finishing  his  highly 
interesting  and  learned  work,  the  question  proposed  in  the  be- 
ginning, 

"  Do  THESE  INCIDENTS  FORM  A  WELL  CONNECTED  CHAIN  ?" 
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Art.  VIII.  —  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


1.  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical ',  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  analysis,  with  Logarithmic,  Trigonometrical, 
and  Nautical  Tables,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hackle v,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York:  1838. 
Wiley  &  Putnam.   8vo.  pp.  307. 

This  work  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  prepared.  Without  being  unduly  ex- 
tended, it  is  a  more  complete  treatise  on  Trigonometry  than  those 
generally  used  as  text  books  in  our  colleges.  The  attention  of  the 
student  is  first  directed  to  the  methods  of  resolving  triangles  by  con- 
struction, and,  in  immediate  connexion,  to  the  use  of  scales  of  equal 
parts  and  protractors,  for  laying  off  right  lines  and  angles.  Ex- 
amples are  given  which  serve  to  show  the  utility  of  trigonometry 
in  the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances.  The  evident  inac- 
curacy of  the  solution  of  triangles  by  construction,  leads  the  stu- 
dent to  perceive  the  necessity  of  resolving  them  by  some  method 
of  calculation.  He  is  thus  conducted,  by  a  natural  and  easy  tran- 
sition, from  geometry  to  analytical  trigonometry,  without  being,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  ushered  at  once  into  this  new  department 
of  mathematical  science,  before  he  has  obtained  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct conception  of  its  objects,  or  become  persuaded  of  its  practi- 
cal utility.  He  is,  also,  at  the  same  time,  taught  approximate 
methods  of  resolving  triangles,  which  there  may  be  frequent  oc- 
casion to  employ  in  practice.  The  subject  of  analytical  trigo- 
nometry is  treated  of  under  the  two  divisions  of  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Under  the  head  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  are  found,  the  theory  of  the  trigonometrical  lines, 
the  derivation  of  formulae  for  the  solution  of  right  angled  plane 
triangles,  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms,  and  the  solution  of 
triangles  with  the  aid  of  logarithms.  The  nature  and  properties 
of  the  trigonometrical  lines  are  explained  more  minutely  and  sys- 
tematically than  in  most  other  treatises  on  trigonometry.  The  the- 
ory of  logarithms  is  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  trigo- 
nometrical processes  of  resolving  triangles,  that  the  exposition  of 
it  in  this  work,  in  immediate  connexion  with  that  of  these  pro- 
cesses, together  with  a  detailed  explanation  and  exemplification  of 
the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  in  arithmetical  computations,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  an  improvement.  Another  excellence,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  as  peculiar  to  this  work,  is  the  application  of  each  of  the 
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formulae,  as  they  are  successively  investigated,  to  the  solution  of  a 
practical  example.  The  student  is  thus  made  to  see  a  practical 
utility  in  every  analytical  investigation,  as  he  proceeds,  and  thus 
cannot  fail  to  take  more  interest  in  the  study,  than  if  the  evidence  of 
such  utility  should  he  kept  out  of  view  until  all  the  formula?  have 
been  derived.  The  examples  are  well  selected.  Those  of  sphe- 
rical trigonometry  are  astronomical.  They  are  resolved  by  the 
aid  of  logarithmic  tables  appended  to  the  work.  The  work  also 
contains  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  plane  and  spherical  tri- 
gonometry to  the  principles  of  navigation  and  nautical  astrono- 
my, of  sufficient  extent  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  college  student. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  from  Young's  deservedly  popular  treatise  on 
trigonometry.  On  the  whole,  from  the  examination  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  this  work,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  more  simple  and  interesting,  as  well  as  a  more  complete  and 
practical  exposition  of  this  important  science,  than  any  other  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  designed  for  a  college  text  book,  with  which 
we  are  Acquainted. 


2.  The  Reformatio*  of  Medical  Science  demanded  by  Inductive 
Philosophy  :  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  "  New  York  Phy- 
sicians9 Society"  at  their  Anniversary \  November  21, 1838.  By 
William  Channino,  M.  D.  New  York:  1839.  Wiley  & 
Putnam.    8vo.  pp.  58. 

The  introductory  part  of  this  performance  exhibits  an  able  view 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  a  spirited  recommendation  of  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
The  author's  views  of  Homoeopath ia,  the  more  immediate  object 
of  the  discourse,  will  be  received  with  less  decided  approbation. 
He  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  new  doctrines,  and  seems 
equally  disposed  with  Hahnemann  himself,  to  extend  its  laws  to 
the  treatment  of  every  mode  and  variety  of  disease.  Dr.  Ohan- 
ning  accordingly  claims  for  homoeopathy  the  honor  to  rank  in  me- 
dicine as  the  science  of  therapeutics  *r  and  from  the  certainty  of 
its  deductions,  hesitates  not  to  place  it  in  the  class  of  the  positive 
sciences.  Few  of  our  medical  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  C,  the  theory  of  the 
erudite  and  fanciful  German.  At  present,  homoeopathy  is  viewed 
with  little  approbation  by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
members  of  the  profession. 

It  appears  from  a  note  by  Dr.  Channing  himself,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  discourse  are  at  variance  with  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  "  New  York  Physicians'  Society,"  before  whom 
it  was  delivered. 
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3.  A  Review  of  Edward*'*  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  ike 
Will,"  etc.  By  Henry  Philip  Tappan*  NeW-York ;  1839. 
John  S.  Taylor.    12mo.  pp.  300k 

Wi  can  do  little  more  at  present  than  announce  this  Volume  to 
our  readers*  We  name  it,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  note-wor* 
thy  publications  of  the  quarter.  It  is  a  work  which,  from  its  sub* 
ject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  is  entitled  to  the  re* 
spectful  attention  of  every  person  Who  makes  any  pretension  to  be 
a  thinking  man,  and  to  have  an  opinion  about  the  celebrated  treatise 
here  reviewed.  To  speak  more  particularly,  —  this  work  is  en- 
titled to  notice,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  regular, 
systematic,  and  complete  attempt  at  an  exposition  and  criticism  of 
Edwards's  treatise ;  secondly,  it  is  characterized  by  a  tone  of  remark- 
able candor  and  fairness ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  written  with  great 
clearness,  excellent  method,  and  distinguished  ability. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  an- 
alysis, or  of  the  justness  of  his  conclusions,  every  person  must  be 
struck  with  the  genuine  philosophical  spirit,  the  pure  love  of 
truth,  which  pervades  the  work.  Perfectly  free  from  subjection 
to  the  force  of  authority,  and  undeterred  by  any  dread  of  the 
odium  tJieohgicum,  he  boldly  exposes  what  he  considers  the  perni- 
cious and  destructive  logical  consequences  of  the  system  of  Ed- 
wards, yet  with  perfect  love  and  reverence  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness  and  worth  of  the  tnan.  Such  a  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  theology,  is  un- 
happily too  rare  in  this  country.  Mr.  Tappan's  book  is  a  perfect 
model  in  this  respect*  and  we  could  wish  that  it  might  be  imitated 
by  all  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Introduction  will  explain  the 
author's  plan,  ana  indicate  how  far,  in  the  present  volume,  it  is 
carried  out.  We  hope,  soon,  to  see  the  completion  of  the  task  he 
has  proposed  to  himself;  and  shall  then  go  into  a  more  extended 
examination  of  his  labors  t 

"  I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  will  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  great  and  venerable  names,  and  has  so  long  worn  a  theological  complexion, 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  disintegrate  it.  The  authority  of  great  and 
good  men,  and  theological  interests,  even  when  we  are  disposed  to  be  candid,  im- 
partial, and  independent,  do  often  insensibly  influence  our  reasonings. 

It  is  out  of  respect  to  these  old  associations  and  prejudices,  and  from  the  wish 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  strangeness  of  manner  in  handling  an  old  subject,  and 
more  than  all,  to  meet  what  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  Weightiest  and  most 
conclusive  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  I  open  this  discussion  with  a  review  of 
Edwards's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.'  There  is  no  work  of  higher 
authority  among  those  who  deny  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will;  and  none 
which  on  this  subject  has  called  forth  more  general  admiration  for  acuteness  of 
thought  and  logical  subtlety.  I  believe  there  is  a  prevailing  impression  that 
Edwards  must  be  fairly  met  in  order  to  make  any  advance  ia  an  opposite  argu- 
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ment.  I  propose  no  lets  than  this  attempt,  presumptuous  though  it  may  seem,  yet 
honest,  and  made  for  truth's  sake.  Truth  is  greater  and  more  venerable  than  the 
names  of  great  and  venerable  men,  or  of  great  and  venerable  sects ;  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  seek  truth  with  a  proper  love  and  veneration,  unless  I  seek  her,  con- 
fiding in  herself  alone,  neither  asking  the  authority  of  men  in  her  support,,  nor 
fearing  a  collision  with  them,  however  great  their  authority  may  be.  It  is  my 
interest  to  think  and  believe  aright,  no  less  than  to  act  aright;  and  as  right  action 
is  meritorious  not  when  compelled  and  accidental,  bat  when  free  and  made  un- 
der the  perception  and  conviction  of  right  principles;  so  also  right  thinking  and 
believing  are  meritorious,  either  in  an  intellectual  or  moral  point  of  view,  when 
thinking  and  believing  are  something  more  than  gulping  down  dogmas  because 
Austin,  or  Calvin,  or  Arminius,  presents  the  cup. 

Facts  of  history  or  of  description  are  legitimately  received  on  testimony,  bet 
truths  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  being  can  be  received  only  on  the  evidence  of 
consciousness,  unless  the  testimony  be  from  God  himself;  and  even  in  this  case 
we  expect  that  the  testimony,  although  it  may  transcend  consciousness,  shall  not 
contradict  it.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Bible,  under  the  highest  point  of  view, 
lies  in  this:  that  although  there  be  revelations  of  that  which  transcends  con- 
sciousness, yet  wherever  the  truths  come  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  there 
is  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  decisions  of  developed  reason  and  the  revelation. 

Now  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  if  Eld  wards  have  ^iven  us  a  true 
psychology  in  relation  to  the  will,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  *t.  In  the  con- 
sciousness, and  in  the  consciousness  alone,  can  a  doctrine  of  the  will  be  ultimately 
and  adequately  tested.  Nor  must  we  be  intimidated  from  making  this  test  by 
the  assumption  that  the  theory  of  Edwards  alone  sustains  moral  responsibility 
and  evangelical  religion.  Moral  responsibility  and  evangelical  religion,  if  sus- 
tained and  illustrated  by  philosophy,  must  take  a  philosophy  which  has  already 
on  its  own  grounds  proved  itself  a  true  philosophy.  Moral  responsibility  and 
evangelical  religion  can  derive  no  support  from  a  philosophy  which  they  are  taken 
first  to  prove. 

But  although  I  intend  to  conduct  my  argument  rigidly  on  psychological  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  endeavour  in  the  end  to  show  that  moral  responsibility  is  really 
sustained  by  this  exposition  of  the  will ;  and  that  I  have  not,  to  say  the  least, 
weakened  one  of  the  supports  of  evangelical  religion,  nor  shorn  it  of  one  of  its 
glories. 

The  plan  of  my  undertaking  embraces  the  following  particulars : 

I.   A  statement  of  Edwards's  system.  * 

IT.   The  legitimate  consequences  of  this  system. 

III.  An  examination  of  the  arguments  against  a  self-determining  will. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  will  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness. 

V.  This  doctrine  viewed  in  connexion  with  moral  agency  and  responsibility. 

VI.  This  doctrine  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  trains  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible.  ^  * 

The  first  three  complete  the  review  of  Edwards,  and  make  up  the  pceseat 
volume.  Another  volume  is  in  the  course  of  preparation." 


4.  Means  and  Ends,  or  Self  Training.    By  the  Author  of 
Redwood,"  &c    Boston  :  1839.    Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and 
Webb.    pp.  278. 

Another  little  book  from  the  author  of  the  "  Rich  Poor  Man 
and  Poor  Rich  Man."  Like  all  the  later  productions  of  this  esti- 
mable writer,  a  tinge  of  Radicalism  runs  through  the  book;  or 
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rather,  and  which  we  dislike  still  more,  an  appearance  of  quiet 
taking-for-granted  that  ultra-democratic  sentiments  a**e  the  onlj 
philanthropic  ones,  as  if  a  man  that  did  not  hold  them  could  not 
hold  his  fellow-men  in  true  love  and  respect.  This  we  dislike, 
and  dislike  it  in  this  book  ;  hut  in  spite  of  this,  we  cannot  but  like 
the  book.  It  is  more  didactic  in  its  form,  and  with  less  of  drama* 
tic  and  narrative  interest  than  the  little  works  that  preceded  it ; 
yet  the  simple  grace  and  beauty  of  the  style,  and  the  kindly  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written,  make  it  almost  equally  agreeable  to  read. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  writer's  "  young  countrywomen,"  and  "  in- 
tended for  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age and  it 
abounds  with  all  sorts  of  good  advice,  respecting  health  and  educa- 
tion, manners  and  morals,  uttered  with  so  much  mingled  wisdom 
and  love,  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  instruct  every  class  of 
readers. 


5.  Elements  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  John  Millington,  Civil 
Engineer,  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia:  1839.  J.  Dobsou.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  Smith  and  Palmer.    8vo.  pp.  726. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  existed 
among  elementary  works,  and  will  supply  it  well.  The  author 
has  collected,  in  a  single  volume,  all  the  different  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  applications,  which  are  of  value  to  the  profession 
of  the  Civil  Engineer.  The  work  will  therefore  be  of  great  use  to 
the  student  of  this  branch  of  applied  science. 

While,  however,  we  mention  with  praise  the  general  plan  of 
Professor  Millington,  and  have  to  speak,  generally,  in  favorable 
terms  of  its  execution,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  were  we  not  to 
point  out  defects  that  have  struck  us  even  in  a  cursory  perusal,  and 
which,  we  hope,  may  be  amended  in  any  future  edition. 

In  his  treatise  on  land  surveying  he  has  made  no  mention  of  the 
very  beautiful  application  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  which 
our  American  surveyors  employ  habitually,  namely,  the  correction 
of  the  errors  of  a  survey  by  the  method  of  Latitude  and  De- 
parture. 

He  has,  throughout  the  work,  employed  the  ancient  notation  of 
fluxions,  instead  of  that  which  has  superseded  it,  not  only  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  in  England  itself, 
where  the  force  of  national  prejudice  has  at  last  yielded  before  the 
advantages  of  the  differential  method. 

We  find  in  the  description  of  the  Y  level,  directions  for  no  more 
than  two  of  the  three  adjustments  which  that  instrument  requires, 
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and  the  mode  of  adjustment  in  the  field,  which  all  American  engi- 
neers now  prefer,  is  not  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  instructions  for  surveying  with  the  plane  table,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  telescopic  sights  to  that  instrument, 
as  it  is  now  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  survey 
of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  this  mode  of  survey- 
ing, which  is  in  many  respects  the  very  best,  appears  imperfect 
and  inferior  to  that  with  the  theodolite. 

The  theodolite  itself,  although  elevated  by  this  omission  to  an 
importance  it  no  longer  possesses,  is  figured  and  desciibed  by  bin 
in  an  antiquated  and  imperfect  form.  It  would  appear  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  ignorant  of  the  great  improvements  made  in  this  in- 
strument by  Reichenbach  and  Gamby,  and  was  even  unaware  that 
his  own  countrymen  were  copying  these  improvements.  Long 
residence,  and  eminent  services,  entitle  us  to  claim  Mr.  Millington 
almost  as  an  American,  but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  he  shaken  off  the  prejudices  of  an  Englishman  in  favor  of  the 
arts,  artists,  and  methods  of  that  country. 


6.  America  and  the  American  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Hkhbt 
Caswall,  M.  A.,  Roctor  of  Christ  Church,  Madison,  Indiana; 
and  late  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky.  Ten  years  resident  in  the  United  States.  Loo- 
don  :  1839*    J.  6.  and  F.  Rivington. 

This  book  we  suppose  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  English 
public  rather  than  for  the  American.  It  contains  nothing  with 
which  the  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States  are  not,  {or  the  most 
part,  familiar ;  certainly  nothing  but  what  may  be  derived  from 
Convention  Journals,  Episcopal  newspapers,  and  other  equally 
common  sources  of  information. 

As  a  history  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  it  is  of  no  value ; 
though  it  does  contain,  within  a  small  compass,  much  information 
that  is  doubtless  new  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  established 
Church  of  England.  The  volume  will  afford  to  them  knowledge  on 
a  subject  concerning  which,  we  are  aware,  they  are  in  general  ig- 
norant. There  are,  however,  some  mistakes  in  the  book,  arising,  pro- 
bably, from  the  fact  that  the  author,  who  is  himself  an  Englishman, 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  accurate  information  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  grown  up  within  the  communion  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  and  have  carefully  marked  the  events 
ef  her  history  as  they  passed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  the  close  of  hie  preface,  the  author  speaks  of  his  effort  as  a 
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novel  attempt.  It  is  not  so !  and  we  are  the  more  surprised  at  the 
remark,  inasmuch  as  the  book  is  evidently  indebted  to  the  "  Me- 
moirs" of  Bishop  White,  and  to  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Church 
by  Dr.  Hawks.  Indeed  the  very  language  of  the  last  named  writer 
is  used  by  Mr.  C  as  wall.  The  General  Convention  have  requested 
Dr.  Hawks  to  proceed  in  preparing  the  history  of  the  several 
dioceses  from  the  very  ample  original  materials  now  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  he  is  engaged  in  the  work,  and  it  is  from  his  pen  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  the  United  States,  both  desires  and  expects  her 
history. 


7.  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.  Vol.  II.  Being  a  Nar- 
rative of  Events  connected  with  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland.  New  York :  1839. 
John  S.  Taylor.   8vo.  pp.  523. 

This  highly  interesting  volume  first  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
very  close  of  the  current  quarter,  which  must  be  our  apology  to 
the  learned  author,  and  to  our  readers,  for  bestowing  upon  it  so 
slight  a  notice  as  that  which  we  now  give.  It  presents  itself  to 
us  with  such  strong  claims  to  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  learning,  talent,  and  fidelity 
displayed  in  treating  it,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  neglect  of  duty,  if  we  do  not,  in  due  time,  again  call  it  up  in  a 
manner  more  suited  to  its  merits.  At  present  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  character  and  contents.  It  is 
entirely  a  documentary  history ;  the  facts  which  it  embodies  are 
all  derived  from  original  authorities,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  re- 
ferences made  to  these  authorities,  that  it  must  have  cost  the  au- 
thor a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  look  them  up.  This  gives 
to  it  the  stamp  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Another  prominent  cha- 
racter of  the  work  is  its  uniform  impartiality,  which  is  the  more 
noticeable,  as  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Maryland  presents  an 
unusual  number  of  conflicts  in  the  Church,  not  only  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  other  denominations,  but  also  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  within  its  own  bo9om.  The  story  of  all  these  con- 
flicts is  related  with  perfect  fairness ;  the  facts  are  neither  sup* 
pressed  nor  colored  to  favor  the  side  of  the  writer ;  they  are  given 
iust  as  he  found  them.  The  reader  has  the  whole  case  spread  out 
before  him,  and  is  left  free  to  judge  and  decide  for  himself ;  but 
still  the  author  shows  no  indifference  to  the  truth,  and  no  uncer- 
tainty in  his  own  opinions.   The  whole  volume  might  be  appealed 
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to  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  but  for  the  sake  of 
greater  distinctness  we  will  refer  especially  to  the  accounts  of  Dr. 
Bray's  administration,  of  the  proceedings  in  Dr.  DashielTs  case, 
and  of  the  more  recent  controversies  in  the  diocese  between  the 
parties  of  high  and  low  church.  Fidelity  and  impartiality  are  the 
highest  requisites  of  a  good  historian,  and  as  these  two  traits  are 
pre-eminent  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hawks,  now  before  us,  it  is  but 
Bimole  justice  to  him  to  present  them  among  its  most  prominent 
merits.  In  speaking  of  a  writer  of  his  acknowledged  excellence, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  him  for  mere  literary  beauties ; 
still  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  the  style  of  this  volume  is  the 
true  style  of  history,  dignified,  chaste,  precise,  simple,  formed,  it 
would  seem,  upon  the  classic  model  of  Hume,  with  an  added  grace 
derived  from  his  profession  and  his  subject.  But  it  is  not  always 
faultless ;  there  is  now  and  then  a  mannerism,  such,  however,  as 
no  writer  of  an  original  mind  is  ever  entirely  free  from. 

The  particular  object  of  the  work,  as  its  title  denotes,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  which  it  presents 
with  great  distinctness,  from  its  feeble  beginning  in  1676,  to  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  not  exclusively  ecclesiastical ;  it  throws  new 
light  on  the  peculiar  character  of  that  colony  in  its  first  settlement, 
and  brings  out  many  new  facts  in  its  after  civil  history,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature 
of  our  country. 

As  a  specimen  of  typography,  and  in  its  whole  mechanical  ex- 
ecution, the  volume  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  the  paper  is 
beautiful,  the  type  clear  and  distinct,  the  space  between  the  words 
regular  and  uniform,  and  in  every  respect  it  does  great  credit  to 
the  press  from  which  it  issued ;  and  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
taking  note  of  this  circumstance,  as  it  indicates  a  great  improvement 
in  the  typographical  art  in  our  city,  of  which  there  was  no  small 
need. 


8.  Outlines  of  the  Institute*  of  Medicine :  founded  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Economy,  in  Health  and  in  Disease.  In 
three  Parts.  By  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  in  the  Clinical  School  of  Medicine,  etc.  etc.  Boston  :  1839. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  416,  470. 

Thf.8E  well  executed  volumes  are  the  production  of  one  who  has 
long  been  favorably  known  to  professional  readers  by  his  interest- 
ing book  on  Epidemical  Diseases  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  publish- 
ed some  twenty  years  ago.  The  bold  and  intrepid  principles  which 
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the  author  at  that  time  inculcated  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  a 
particular  type  and  character,  may  be  found  in  the  Institutions  of 
Medicine  now  before  us,  and  the  grounds- upon  which  he  adventures 
to  justify  so  heroic  a  practice,  are  set  forth  in  these  pages,  in  a  dic- 
tion often  novel  in  terms  and  in  manner,  and  not  unfrequently  so 
in  the  facts  which  he  records.  Dr.  Gallup  has  been  a  laborious  cul- 
tivator of  the  science  of  healing.  As  a  close  clinical  observer  he 
commands  the  consideration  of  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  and  as  a  teacher  of  practical  medicine  for 
many  years,  he  now  offers  his  opinions  in  a  form  of  a  still  more  en- 
during character. 

In  the  several  divisions  of  his  work,  the  author  evinces  a  copious- 
ness of  reading  and  illustration  that  can  be  possessed  by  those  only 
who,  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  cogitative  faculties,  superadd  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  researches  of  eminent  writers ;  and 
we  accordingly  find,  throughout  his  work,  references  to  the  sound- 
est and  latest  authors  on  physical  investigation.  We  think,  never- 
theless, that  he  could  have  advantageously  referred  to  additional 
American  authorities  in  corroboration  of  many  of  his  doctrines.  In 
the  physiological  portion  of  his  work  there  seems  to  be  occasional 
deficiencies  in  modern  illustration.  In  his  second  division,  entitled 
pathological  notices,  or  a  consideration  of  the  etiology  and  charac- 
ter of  disordered  action  generally,  Dr.  Gallup  considers  the  solids  as 
most  to  be  regarded  in  disease,  though  he  observes,  it  is  quite  im- 
material in  a  practical  point  of  view,  whether  noxious  impressions 
directly  affect  the  susceptible  tissues,  or  whether  they  are  admitted 
by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  affect  the  blood,  aud  the 
same  tissues,  by  their  internal  stimulations. 

"  Very  similar  phenomena,"  says  he,  "  will  arise,,  indicating  the 
roost  suitable  treatment,  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the  other,  and 
all  manifesting  lesions  done  to  the  vital  economy.  Neither  can 
the  phenomena  be  very  dissimilar ;  for  an  injury  is  experienced  in 
both  solids  and  fluids  very  soon  alike  The  morbid  condition  of  the 
fluids,"  adds  he,  *'  is  in  an  exact  ratio  to  that  of  the  solids,  for  they 
suffer  changes  directly  if  not  primarily." 

These  positions  of  our  author  are  doubtless  receiving,  daily, 
new  advocates ;  with  him  we  believe  them  to  be  acceded  to, 
not  only  from  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  also  because  they  enable 
him,  with  a  more  justifiable  credence,  to  become  the  supporter  of 
what  has  sometimes  been  denominated  the  unitarian  theory  in  pa- 
thology, that  disease  is  a  unit. 

Though  these  inferences  be  justly  drawn  from  Dr.  Gallup's  pa- 
thological outlines,  he  has  given  us  a  synopsis  of  general  nosogra- 
phy,  embracing  many  pages  in  his  second  volume,  and  hence  it 
may  be  presumed  that  at  the  bed-side  he,  like  every  other 
clinical  prescriber,  is  necessarily  led  to  recognise  those  funda- 
mental and  4i*tinctiv6  features  of  disordered  action,  which  every 
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physician  is  bound  to  observe  when  called  to  die  practical  exercise 
of  his  vocation.  We  need  give  no  opinion  of  the  peculiar  merits 
or  defects  of  his  classification ;  such  an  undertaking  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  and  is  better  fitted  for  a  more  appro- 
priate journal.  Our  author's  last  division  b  entitled  outlines  of 
therapeutics ;  in  which  he,  within  the  compass  of  2S0  pages,  en- 
deavors to  set  forth  his  clinical  precepts  in  the  management  uf  cer- 
tain febrile,  inflammatory,  and  other  disorders.  The  limits  to  which 
Dr.  Gallup  has  restricted  himself  in  this  important  portion  of  hit 
work,  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  here  gives  abundant 
proofs  of  his  mind,  discriminating  the  phases  of  abnormal  action, 
and  enforces  an  energy  in  practice  which  the  disciples  of  the' 
expectant  school  of  physic,  and  the  abettors  of  Homoeopathy,  would 
pronounce  heretical. 


9.  The  Characters  of  Schiller.   By  Mrs.  Ell  et.    Boston:  1839. 
Otis,  Brooders,  and  Company.   8vo.  pp.  296. 

German  literature  must  be  rapidly  increasing  in  favor  with  us, 
to  judge  by  the  recent  publications  of  our  press,  from  which,  with- 
in a  very  short  time,  have  been  issued  four  considerable  works  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  it.  One  of  these  was  noticed  somewhat  at 
length  in  the  last  number  of  our  journal,  and  we  would  now  gladly 
bestow  a  like  attention  upon  the  others,  if  we  bad  room  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  we  have  not,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  brief 
account  of  them.  The  first  in  the  order  of  publication,  is  the  one 
whose  title  we  have  given  above.  It  certainly  evinces  no  ordinary 
courage  in  the  fair  author  of  this  volume,  to  venture  upon  the 
ground,  on  which  one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  age  has  won  his 
proudest  laurels,  although  we  doubt  not  that  those  even,  who  have 
admired  the  sublime  genius  of  Schiller  as  depicted  in  Carlyle's 
masterly  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  such  another  transcript  of  the  lofty  conceptions  of  his  mind 
as  "  the  characters  "  by  Mrs.  Ellet  present.  We  would  not  be 
understood  as  intending  to  compare  her  as  an  artist  with  Carl  vie; 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  their  powers,  and  we 
mean  only  to  say  that  they  are  proportionately  successful.  Still 
less  would  we  refer  one,  who  wished  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
Schiller's  genius,  to  this  work  of  Mrs.  Ellet ;  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  such  a  work  never  can  do  justice  to  the  mind  of  a  great 
writer,  any  more  than  a  few  broken  fragments  can  give  a  true  idea 
of  the  8umptuousness  of  the  banquet  from  which  they  were  gath~ 
•red.   At  best,  it  can  serve  only  to  excite  a  desire  to  know  more 
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of  the  productions  of  that  mind,  of  which  it  exhibits  a  few  imper- 
fect specimens,  and  such  a  purpose,  we  think,  the  work  in  question 
is  well  calculated  to  answer.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who 
sees  as  much  of  Schiller's  mind,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  these  characters, 
should  rest  satisfied,  until  he  knows  all  that  such  a  mind  has  pro- 
duced, and  Mrs.  EI  let  has  thus  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  a  writer  who  is  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  intellectual  world. 
Although  her  work  can  make  little  claim  to  originality,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  biography  before  referred  to,  it 
has  the  merit  of  giving  a  fuller  development  of  the  dramatic  cha- 
racters, and  a  greater  number  of  scenes  translated  from  the  author ; 
many  of  his  finest  passages  are  beautifully  translated,  and  faith- 
fully too,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare  them  with  the 
German  ;  in  some  few  instances  she  has  availed  herself  of  a  pre- 
vious version,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  her  own. 


10.  Conversations  with  Goet7ief  in  the  lastyears  of  his  life.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Eckerman.  By  S.  M.  Fuller.  Bos- 
ton :  1839.    Hilliard,  Gray,  and  Company.    12mo.  pp.  414. 

This  volume  would  furnish  materials  for  an  elaborate  nnd  high- 
ly interesting  article,  but  in  spite  of  appearances,  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently German  mad  to  appropriate  at  present  many  additional 
pages  to  its  fascinating  literature.  The  original,  from  which  this 
translation  is  made,  bears  the  marks  of  being  a  faithful  record  of 
the  conversations  held  with  Goethe,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
by  one  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  closer  intimacy  with  him, 
than  he  then  allowed  to  any  other  person.  And  if  we  fiud  that  it 
savors  strongly  of  man-worship,  as  the  translator  justly  observes  it 
does,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  complain,  when  we  consider 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  personal  presence  of  a  truly  great 
man,  and  that  this  influence  was  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised  more 
powerfully  by  any  one  than  by  Goethe.  There  was  something,  or 
rather  every  thing  about  him,  was  truly  Olympic — his  form,  stature, 
brow,  air,  movement,  all  confessed  him  the  intellectual  god,  and 
secured  for  him  an  involuntary  reverence,  which  reverence  Mr. 
Eckerman  felt  in  no  higher  degree  than  would  probably  have  been 
felt  by  any  other  person  in  his  situation.  However  that  may  be, 
we  are  indebted  to  his  admiration  for  a  very  delightful  book,  one 
of  that  interesting  class  of  books  which  impart  to  us  the  unwritten 
thoughts  of  a  great  mind,  and  which  for  some  reason  or  other  all  de- 
light in,  whether  it  is  that  they  flatter  our  vanity  with  a  feeling  of 
no.  ix. — vol.  v.  30 
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personal  acquaintance  with  the  hero,  whose  conversations  they 
report,  or  gratify  our  curiosity  by  making  known  opinions  he 
never  intended  to  publish  to  the  world,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  it  is  honest  to  strike  off 
these  permanent  impressions  of  a  man's  unpremeditated  thoughts, 
without  his  express  consent ;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  charm 
we  find  in  them,  they  delight  us  in  every  form,  whether  it  be  that 
of  a  servant's  report  of  his  master's  table  talk,  or  the  more  careful 
record  of  some  satellite  revolving  round  a  luminary  like  Johnson  or 
Goethe.  Without  recurring  to  this  principle,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  universal  interest  which  the  volume  now  before  us 
has  excited  in  Germany;  it  is  not  the  book,  but  the  echo  .of  the 
voice  there  long  held  oracular  that  is  heard  in  it,  to  which  it  must  be 
attributed.  This  echo  the  faithful  although  not  literal  version  of  Miss 
Fuller  now  transmits  to  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  listened 
to  with  delight  by  every  one  in  the  land,  who  loves  letters  and  re- 
veres genius.  The  translator  has  omitted  a  few  pages  of  the  origi- 
nal, which  would  not  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  here,  as 
they  treated  of  topics  of  minor  interest,  and  she  has  moreover  made 
ample  com}  ensation  for  the  omission  by  an  admirably  written  pre- 
face, in  which  there  are  many  fine  thoughts  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  Goethe. 


11.  Selection*  from  German  Literature.  By  B.  B.Edwards  and 
E.  A.  Park,  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 
Andover  and  New-York:  1839.  Gould,  Newman,  and  Saxton. 
8vo.  pp.  472. 

This  work  should  be  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome  through- 
out our  land ;  it  will  do  much  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the 
gross  error,  under  which  it  has  long  been  laboring,  that  German 
theology  is  but  another  name  for  infidelity.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice have  cast  upon  the  whole  profession  a  reproach,  without  dis- 
crimination, which  justly  attaches  only  to  a  portion,  and  by  no 
means  the  larger  portion,  and  however  well  this  may  be  already 
understood  by  the  scholars  of  this  country,  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  German  language  cmd  literature,  they  form  so  small  an  ex- 
ception, that  the  impression  may  still  be  considered  as  almost  uni- 
versal. The  translators  of  the  volume  we  are  now  noticing  have 
entered  upon  the  proper  course  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
by  enabling  these  much  wronged  theologians  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  our  own  language.  The  contents  of  this  volume,  are 
altogether  theological,  with  the  exception  of  Tennemann's  life  of 
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Plato,  to  which  they  have  subjoined  a  sketch  of  the  philosopher's, 
biographers  and  commentators,  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Pro- 
fessor Augustus  Boeck's  lectures  upon  the  same  subject.  We 
have  not  at  hand  the  original  works  from  which  these  translations 
are  made,  and  therefore  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  upon  their 
fidelity,  except  as  far  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing  so,  by  the 
acknowledged  learning  and  high  character  of  the  translators,  which 
will  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  them,  wherever  they  are  known. 
To  prevent  any  wrong  inferences  from  being  made  with  resp«cct 
to  their  own  opinions,  they  are  careful  to  state,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  adopting  in  all  cases  those  of  the  authors  whom 
they  present  to  the  public.  An  admirable  introduction  precedes 
the  translations,  which  furnishes  a  most  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  charge  above  alluded  to ;  it  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  sound 
philosophy,  and  had  we  room,  we  would  favor  our  readers  with 
copious  extracts  from  it,  but  we  can  go  no  farther  than  will  suffice 
to  show  its  spirit.  In  speaking  of  the  characteristic  distinctions 
between  the  thoughts,  opinions,  and  actions  of  men  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  it  remarks  ; 

"Men  were  not  made  merely  for  action  or  speculation.  In  following  either 
course  exclusively,  they  sin  against  the  nature  which  God  has  given  them.  We 
have  no  cause  to  laugh  at  the  airy  course  of  the  spiritual  philosopher.  We  need 
not  shrug  our  shoulders  in  proud  self-complacency  when  we  talk  of  German  mys- 
ticism. We  are  not  called  upon  to  identify  every  form  of  nonsense  which  ap- 
pears among  us,  with  the  name  of  transcendentalism.  We  are  not  authorized  to 
term  every  outbreak  of  error  in  Saxony  or  Switzerland  with  the  imposing  title  of 
the  newest  fashion  in  German  theology.  We  may  well  spare  suet  demonstra- 
tions of  our  ignorance  and  self-conceit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  might 
well  copy  our  excellent  practical  habits.  An  infusion  into  the  German  mind  of 
the  old,  sound,  substantial  English  sense,  would  be  of  inestimable  worth.  They 
ought  to  read  Dr.  D  wight's  Sermons,  and  the  works  of  Dr.  Paley.  They  should 
become  familiar  with  such  men  as  Thomas  Scott  and  Claudius  Buchanan. 
John  Newton's  Letters  and  Cowper's  poetry  would  do  good  service  among  the 
followers  of  Fichte  and  Hegel.  They  say  that  we  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing their  writings,  that  we  scorn  that  which  we  have  not  mind  enough  to  under- 
stand. With  equal  truth,  we  might  affirm  that  they  do  not  understand  us.  They 
have  cultivated  one  tendency  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  cannot  see  the  substan- 
tial excellencies  of  a  writer  like  Dr.  Paley.  If  we  have  neglected  the  reason 
and  the  imagination,  they  have  undervalued  the  sense  and  the  practical  under- 
standing." 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  publishing  this  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing are  given : 

"  The  well  known  tendency  of  acquaintance  with  foreign  authors  to  enlarge 
and  liberalize  the  mind.  The  man  who  never  travelled  out  of  his  native  county, 
is  apt  to  be  a  man  of  prejudices.  A  new  language  is  to  the  inward  being  what  a 
new  eye  is  to  the  outward ;  one  sees  with  it  what  he  could  not  have  seen  without 
it;  and  by  examining  such  developments  of  humanity  as  are  not  found  among 
his  own  kindred,  he  learns  to  value  substance  more,  and  form  less.  Creatures  of 
custom  as  we  are,  we  are  prone  to  look  upon  every  thing  habitual  as  right  of 
course,  and  every  thing  uncommon  as  wrong.  Unfashionable  is  another  name 
for  monstrous.  When  a  blind  adherence  to  the  standard  of  present  fashion  is 
limited  to  matters  of  secular  concern,  it  narrows  the  mind :  but  when  it  extends 
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makes  men  partisans,  when  tbey  ought  to  be  philanthropists.  The  Bible  is  one 
of  the  freest  books  ever  written.  Its  style  is  unlike  that  of  our  scholastic  systems, 
as  the  costume  of  the  oriental  is  unlike  the  pinching  garb  of  the  Englishman.  It 
never  intended  that  men  should  abridge  its  frceness,  and  press  it  forcibly  into  the 
mould  of  any  human  compend.  We  approve  of  creeds :  they  are  useful,  needful ; 
but  there  is  a  difference — is  there  not — between  respecting  and  adoring  them.  We 
prefer  to  see  men  shaping  their  creeds  so  as  to  suit  the  Bible,  rather  than  to  see 
them  shaping  the  Bible  so  as  to  suit  their  creeds." 

We  give  one  other  passage — and  it  is  the  last  that  we  shall  cite — 
to  exhibit  still  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  true  christian  charity,  with 
which  the  translators  of  this  work  regard  the  difference  hi  the- 
ological opinions  arising  from  the  various  accidents  of  life  : 

"  Now  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  members  of  every  sect,  to  narrow  down 
their  views  to  the  standard  of  a  sectarian  creed.  Hence  the  necessity  that  good 
men  of  different  denominations  should  have  frequent  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling.  And  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  land  to  exalt 
certain  terms,  which  their  fathers  used,  into  tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  circum- 
scribe the  teachings  of  the  Bible  within  a  few  national  shibboleths.  Hence  the 
importance  of  look ine  away  from  our  own  land,  and  seeing  phases  that  truth 
assumes  elsewhere.  We  shall  thus  find,  that  modes  of  exhibition,  which  we  have 
thought  essential  to  a  sound  theology,  are  discountenanced  by  sound  theologians 
who  live  under  other  skies ;  and  that  modes  which  we  have  always  regatded  as 
precursors,  if  not  representatives  of  fatal  error,  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  safe- 
guards of  truth.  We  are  alarmed  at  their  peculiarities,  and  they  are  equally 
alarmed  at  ours.  We  are  wondering  at  tbem,  and  they  are  amazed  at  our  won- 
der. All  this  is  a  lesson  to  us.  It  teaches  us,  that  the  spirit  of  truth  will  live, 
when  any  particular  body  of  it  has  died.  It  teaches  us,  that  no  mere  modes  are 
the  articles  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  It  teaches  us,  that  wise  men  and 
good  men  have  philosophized  differently,  and  yet  have  had  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.  We  learn  frcm  it,  that  those  two  disciples  of  the  Wittcmberg  re- 
former were  more  earnest  in  contending  for  the  faith,  than  wise  in  determining 
what  it  was,  when  they  began  to  beat  each  other,  because  one  avowed  himself  a 
Marti nist,  while  his  combatant  had  been  brought  up  a  Lutheran.  We  learn  from 
it,  that  if  men  will  unite  in  one  theology,  they  may  be  allowed  to  come  to  it 
through  whatever  by-paths  of  philosophy  seem  best  to  them.  It  is  well,  if  we  be 
full-grown,  to  see  as  many  different  faces  as  we  can;  to  hear  as  many  different 
voices ;  so  we  shall  learn  that  humanity  is  every  where  one  and  the  same,  though 
its  aspects  are  often  various." 

Besides  this  introduction,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  origi- 
nal matter  from  the  pen  of  the  translators,  in  the  form  of  biogrnpbi- 
cal  notices  and  notes ;  the  extracts  are  from  Tholuck,  Koster,  Ruc- 
kert,  Lange,  Tennemann,  and  C.  Ullmann.  We  observe  with  great 
pleasure  that  this  volume  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  devo- 
ted entirely  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  thus  furnishing  additional  proof 
that  the  conductors  of  the  work  intend  no  one-sided  view  of  things, 
but  equal  justice  to  the  speculation  and  practical  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. Its  publication  will  certainly  form  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  fair  inquiry  in  our  country. 
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12.  First  Greek  Lessons,  together  with  appropriate  exercises,  for 
the  use  of  beginners.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Jay  Pro- 
fessor of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College. 
New- York :  1839.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

First  Latin  Lessons,  with  appropriate  exercises,  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners. By  Charles  Anthon,  etc.  New- York :  1839. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Among  the  many  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  classical  learning 
in  our  country,  (and  every  teacher  knows  they  are  formidable 
enough,)  may  be  reckoned  the  great  numbers  of  elementary  school 
books,  which  are  almost  annually  sent  forth  from  the  press.  The 
evil  of  a  departure  from  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  founded 
upon  a  uniformity  of  standard  school  books,  is  one  which  continual- 
ly multiplies  itself,  and  renders  the  application  of  an  effectual  re- 
medy more  and  more  difficult.  The  manufacturer  of  a  new  gram- 
mar may  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  faults  of  his 
predecessor,  but  often,  in  his  efforts  at  amendment,  produces  more 
errors  and  deficiencies  than  he  has  corrected.  The  authors  of  these 
multifarious  helps  to  learning,  are  sometimes  men  who  have  never 
been  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  beyond  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  fragments  which  are  read  in  the  usual  collegiate  course. 
Some  of  these  works  are  merely  ill-selected  compilations  from  si- 
milar productions  which  have  preceded  them  ;  and  sometimes  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  authors  would  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to 
stand  an  examination  upon  their  own  grammars,  or  to  explain  the 
philosophy  of  their  own  rules.  In  such  a  state  of  things  parents 
are  discouraged  at  the  great  expense  for  new  books,  which  every 
change  of  teacher  occasions  ;  and  teachers,  themselves,  are  led  to 
despair  of  ever  accomplishing  much  for  the  cause  of  classical  learn- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  uniform  series,  which  should 
universally  prevail  in  our  seminaries,  and  be  an  unvarying  guide 
from  the  commencement  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  end  of  the 
collegiate  course.  This  great  desideratum  can  never  be  adequate- 
ly supplied,  until  some  eminent  scholar,  so  much  elevated  above  the 
mass  as  to  defy  competition,  submits  himself  to  this  department  of 
labor.  Professor  Anthon's  series  of  classical  works,  we  believe, 
are  most  happily  designed  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  such  just 
complaint  has  been  made.  Eminently  qualified,  as  he  is,  for  the 
higher  department  of  classical  literature,  he  has  placed  the  com- 
munity under  obligations  to  him  for  his  self-denying  labors  in  these 
more  humble  efforts,  to  establish  a  foundation  for  sound  scholar- 
ship, and  it  is  hoped  he  will  reap  a  rich  reward  in  being  the  means 
of  bringing  forward  a  generation  of  scholars  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  higher  works  which  will  form  a  part  of  his  classical  series. 

The  two  volumes  which  have  suggested  these  remarks  have  been 
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only  the  subjects  of  a  hasty  examination,  yet  this,  together  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  his  other  productions,  en- 
ables us  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value.  They  are  designed  to 
precede  the  use  of  the  grammar,  and  if  any  elementary  works 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  (of  which  we  have  some  doubt,) 
we  know  of  no  others  that  we  could  so  cheerfully  recommend.  A 
change  from  an  introductory  book  to  another  varying  in  language 
or  method,  is  attended  with  embarrasraent  both  to  teacher  and 
scholar.  The  evil,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  allowing  in  it  no 
unnecessary  departure  from  the  diction  of  the  larger  grammar. 
This  has,  in  some  measure,  been  attended  to  by  Professor  Anthon, 
but  not  so  as  altogether  to  obviate  the  objection.  A  grammar  is 
needed  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient, capable  of  being  wholly  committed  to  memory,  adapted  for 
con bt ant  use  until  the  student  graduates,  and  designed  for  a 
manual  to  be  rehearsed  until  he  is  as  familiar  with  it  as  with  his 
catechism.  Larger  works  should  only  be  used  as  books  of  refer- 
ence. A  grammar  for  schools,  and  for  colleges  too,  should  contain 
nothing  which  may  not  be  completely  treasured  in  the  memory. 
Such  a  grammar,  and  such  a  system  of  school  books  founded  upon 
it,  is  the  great  thing  wanted,  without  which  we  may  despair  of 
ever  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  classical  learning.  All,  therefore, 
and  we  think  the  number  is  increasing,  who  believe  that  Greek  is 
more  wanted  in  this  country  than  any  thing  else,  will  hail  the  pro- 
ductions of  Professor  Anthon  as  eminently  designed  to  fulfil  their 
fondest  hopes.  Almost  any  one  grammar,  even  of  an  inferior  class, 
could  it  be  brought  into  general  use,  would  be  better,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  than  the  unregulated  use  of  the  many  that  have  been 
published.  Such  a  uniformity  has  become  indispensable.  It  is 
time  that  the  business  of  making  grammars  for  schools  should 
cease.  It  is  time  that  grammatical  language  should  again  become 
fixed.  This,  in  the  purest  state  of  learning  among  us,  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  all  the  new  discoveries  that  ever  were  im- 
ported from  Germany.  We  hope  that  the  march  of  improvement 
will  stop,  (for  a  time  at  least,)  with  Professor  Anthon's  series  of 
school  books,  and  that  no  more  will  be  written,  and  that  such  care 
will  be  used  that  no  amended  editions,  even  of  these,  will  be  pub- 
lished, until  all  the  youth  of  our  land,  destined  for>a  liberal  educa- 
tion, have  so  thoroughly  mastered  them  as  to  call  for  a  new  sup- 
ply.   Then,  perhaps,  we  may  "  go  a-head"  to  some  purpose. 
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13.  History  of  Michigan ,  Civil  and  Topographical,  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  with  a  view  of  the  surrounding  Lakes.  By  James 
Lanmak.    With  a  Map.  New- York  :  1839.  E.  French.  8vo. 


Seventy  years  ago,  it  was  the  eulogium  of  one  of  England's 
roost  far-sighted  statesmen,  when  speaking  of  the  piscatory  enter- 
prise of  the  New  Englanders,  that  Europe  had  been  distance*!  in 
the  race  by  "  a  people  still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into 
manhood/1  Had  Burke  lived  to  our  day,  he  would  have  found  in 
our  country  a  still  higher  theme  for  his  praise,  and  still  greater 
room  for  his  eloquent  wonder  in  the  giant  strides  now  making  by 
our  Western  States  in  the  career  of  social  and  civil  polity.  La- 
bors that  in  Europe  were  the  work  of  centuries  with  them,  have 
sprung  up  in  a  day — and  their  scattered  population  undertake, 
and  not  only  undertake  but  perform,  "such  gigantic  schemes  of 
internal  improvement,  as  in  Europe  are  hesitatingly  entered  upon, 
even  amid  the  concentrated  wealth  and  population  of  thousands 
of  years.  Nor  are  these  mighty  tasks  directed  solely  to  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  material  man — his  intellectual  and  moral  needs 
come*  equally  within  the  grasp  of  these  infant  Hercules — and  Uni- 
versities and  Schools  not  only  established,  but  endowed,  are  among 
the  very  first  pillars  erected  in  the  wilderness  on  which  to  build 
the  rising  state,  by  a  people  yet  laboring  for  their  daily  bread. 
Familiar  as  we  ourselves  are  with  this  noblest  phenomenon  of 
our  country,  it  yet  never  fails  to  awaken  both  our  admiration  and 
our  pride,  when  brought  home  to  us  in  some  such  work  as  the  one 
before  us,  giving  a  birdseye  view  of  the  rapid  successive  evolutions 
by  which  a  nation  is  thus  formed  in  a  day,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of 
nothing — nothing  we  mean  but  the  sinews  of  freemen's  arms,  and 
the  courage  and  faith  of  a  moral  and  christian  people.  It  is  indeed 
a  phenomenon  at  which  the  old  world  may  stand  and  gaze — and 
many  will  recall  to  them  the  lofty  strain  of  one  of  their  own  poets : 


The  work  of  Mr.  Lanman  brings  before  us  the  last  and  most 
striking  specimen  of  this  peculiar  product  of  the  new  world  :  A 
state  born  as  it  were  Minerva  like,  ready  armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  by  which  name  is  meant,  says  Bacon,  "  courage  and  good 
counsel." 

It  is  but  four  years  ago,  the  second  Monday  of  May  last,  since 
the  eighty-seven  thousand  freemen  of  the  Territory,  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights,  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


pp.  397. 


"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high- walled  battlements  and  lofty  towers, 
Deep  fosse  or  moated  gate, 
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Of  those  four  years,  too,  nearly  twelve  months  were  wasted  in 
protracted  discussion  with  Congress,  about  boundaries,  before  the 
new  State  could  be  recognized.  So  that  what  it  has  since  become, 
is  the  growth  of  little  more  than  three  years.  Now  within  that 
short  period  what  has  it  done  1  Its  population  has  quadrupled — 
doubling,  according  to  census,  in  less  than  two  years — its  local  laws, 
a  compound  of  French,  English,  and  Congressional,  have  been  re- 
modelled with  all  the  improvements  of  modern  codification.  A 
board  of  internal  improvement  has  been  organized.  Three  lines 
of  rail  road  crossing  the  State  from  lake  to  lake,  have  been  survey- 
ed, put  under  contract,  and  in  parts  completed  and  now  .in  operation. 
T  wo  canals,  connecting  its  chief  head  waters,  are  also  under  con- 
tract. The  improvement  of  its  two  most  navigable  rivers  is  also 
under  survey  and  work.  A  system  of  national  education  has  been 
framed,  adopted,  and  carried  out,  more  complete  in  its  provisions, 
and  more  richly  endowed,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  older 
and  richer  states.  A  state  university  has  been  founded,  with  its 
buildings  now  in  progress — branches  of  the  same  provided  for  in 
each  senatorial  district,  and  oventually  in  each  county.  Five  of 
those  already  in  operation,  and  deriving  support  from  the  already 
productive  fund  devoted  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  A  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State  has  not  only  been  provided  for,  but  in 
part  executed— and  the  reports  of  two  successive  years  are  now 
before  the  legislature — and  to  crown  all,  shaming,  we  must  add, 
the  empire  state  of  New- York  in  its  tardy  movements,  a  histori- 
ographer has  been,  if  not  specially  appointed,  at  least  recognised, 
and  a  well  written  acurate  history  of  the  infant  State  now  brought 
forth  under  state  patronage  —  where  else  in  the  world  shall  we 
look  for  such  facts  1  Of  this  last  and  generally  latest  step  in  the 
bounty  of  legislatures,  the  work  before  us  is  the  honorable  result, 
and  to  the  execution  of  it  we  now  turn.  It  is  such,  we  would  say 
in  general,  as  does  credit  both  to  the  author  and  his  subject ;  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  will  take  its  place  among  the  ablest,  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  of  state  histories,  that  has  as  yet  issued  from 
the  American  press.  The  statistical  part  of  the  work  is  necessa- 
rily of  local  as  well  as  transient  interest — in  such  rapid  growth, 
indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Villages  become  cities  —  and  hun- 
dreds grow  into  thousands,  while  the  sheets  are  passing  through 
the  press  —  but  this  is  no  charge  against  the  author ;  and  even 
here,  his  work  becomes  a  valuable  land-mark  —  while  in  its  more 
permanent  features,  we  hesitate  not  cordially  to  recommend  Mr. 
Lanraan's  production  as  a  faithful  and  interesting  guide.  Few, 
probably,  even  of  American  readers,  are  aware  of  the  amount  of 
romantic  interest  belonging  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Michigan.  Though  as  a  State  it  is  but  as  yesterday  —  as  a  set- 
tlement it  dates  back  to  the  earliest  records  of  European  conquest, 
and  of  christian  zeal  in  the  New  World  —  and  the  touching  as  well 
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as  perilous  scenes  which  belong  to  the  early  French  history  of 
Michigan,  are  such  as  place  it  high  among  the  stirring  narratives  of 
generous  ardor  and  self-devotion.  To  this,  too,  is  to  be  added, 
what  conies  nearer  to  our  own  times,  its  warlike  and  patriot  his- 
tory ;  and  lastly,  its  new  growth  under  the  banner  of  state  inde- 
pendence. Each  of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  interest,  and  is 
brought  out  by  our  author  with  much  force  and  picturesque  ef- 
fect. "  The  history  of  Michigan,"  says  Mr.  L.,  "  exhibits  three 
distinct  and  strongly  marked  epochs.  The  first  may  be  properly 
denominated  the  romantic,  which  extends  to  the  year  1760,  when 
its  dominion  was  transferred  from  France  to  Great  Britain.  This 
was  the  period  when  the  first  beams  of  civilization  had  scarcely 
penetrated  its  forests,  and  the  paddles  of  the  French  Fur  Trade 
swept  the  lakes,  and  the  boat  songs  of  the  traders  awakened  tiibes 
as  wild  as  the  wolves  which  howl  around  their  wigwams. 

"  The  second  epoch  is  the  Military.  Commencing  with  the  Pon- 
tiac  war,  and  running  down  through  the  successive  struggles  of  the 
British,  the  Indians,  and  the  Americans,  to  obtain  the  dominion  of 
the  country,  it  ends  with  the  victory  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  de- 
feat of  Proctor,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  the  leader  of  the 
Anglo  Savage  Confederacy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

"  The  third  epoch  is  the  enterprising,  the  hardy,  the  practical,  the 
mechanical,  the  working  age  of  Michigan,  and  it  commences  with 
the  introduction  of  the  public  lands  into  the  market.  (1818.)  It 
is  the  age  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ;  of  harbors, 
cities,  canals,  and  rail  roads  ;  when  the  landscapes  of  the  forest  are 
meted  out  by  the  chain  and  the  compass  of  the  surveyor ;  when  its 
lakes  and  streams  are  sounded  and  adjudged  by  their  capacity  to 
turn  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  or  to  float  a  ship,  and  when  these  facts 
are  set  down  in  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  price  current 
of  exchange.  It  is  the  age  when  a  sturdy  energy,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  our  free  government,  is  bounding  forward  with  unpre- 
cedented vigor ;  founding  States,  developing  resources,  evercom- 
ing  the  obstacles  of  nature  by  artificial  means,  and  doing  in  years 
what  was  formerly  the  work  of  ages.  This  energy,  acting  upon 
our  Western  States,  cannot  be  viewed  without  amazement ;  its 
consequences  no  human  foresight  can  fathom." 

We  have  given  this  long  quotation,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
our  author's  style  and  manner,  which  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
be  looked  upon  abroad,  where  rudeness  is  supposed  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  the  wilderness,  as  among  the  conclusive 
evidences  in  favor  of  the  new  State,  which  sends  forth  to  the  world 
such  sons,  but  also  opening  to  the  reader  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  the  work.  An  Appendix  follows,  consisting  of  interesting  docu- 
ments relating  to  each  successive  period.  Among  those  bearing 
upon  its  present  condition  are  the  highly  interesting  Reports  of  the 
Geological  and  other  Surveys,  for  1838,'  which  are  done  with  an 
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ability,  both  in  science  and  arrangement,  not  always  found  under  cir- 
cumstances where  we  have  a  greater  right  to  look  for  them  Having 
before  us,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  corresponding  statistical 
and  scientific  reports  of  the  present  year,  we  are  enabled  to  note  the 
rapidity  of  advance  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  To  some  of 
these  we  would  venture  to  turn  the  reader's  attention,  as  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  a  spirit,  we  will  not  say  peculiarly  American,  but  wc  will 
venture  to  say  peculiar  to  America.  What  our  author  speaks  of  doing 
we  find  already  done ;  what  was  then  conjecture  is  now  fact,  as  for  in- 
stance :  —  A  portion  of  the  central  rail  road,  from  Detroit,  westward 
to  St.  Joseph's,  then  just  entered  upon,  is  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  tolls  represented  as  already  received,  $64,18*2 
66.  The  great  southern  rail  road,  from  Monroe  to  New  Buf- 
falo, which  will  form,  when  completed,  the  great  road  of  travelled  com- 
munication with  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  him  was  pro- 
phecy. On  it  the  iron  is  now  being  laid,  and  the  road  will  be,  in  part, 
opened  in  the  course  of  the  present  season.    In  the  meantime,  the  City 

J not  Village,  as  our  author  then  termed  it)  of  Monroe  is  preparing  her 
iouble  harbor  for  greater  convenience.  La  Plaisance  Bay,  already 
connected  with  it  by  a  short  rail  road  of  .three  miles,  and  the  new  har- 
bor, uniting  the  river  with  the  lake  by  a  ship  canal,  then  began  by  the 
General  Government,  and  now  completing,  or  perhaps  completed^  (for 
we  are  fearful  of  being  behind  the  fact,)  by  the  resources  of  the  City  it- 
self. The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  still 
more  honorable.  Besides  the  parent  institution,  five  branches,  as  already 
stated,  are  organized  and  in  operation,  standing  in  the  order  of  num- 
ber of  Students,  as  follows  :  —  Monroe,  Detroit,  Pontiac,  Kallamazoo, 
Niles.  The  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  is,  for  salaries, 
$  10,000,  for  buildings,  $35,000. 

Since  the  date  of  the  work,  university  collections  have  been  made  in 
mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  and  botany,  and  are  now  in  condition 
for  use,  and  from  fifty-five,  the  number  of  district  schools  then  reported, 
(1836,)  they  have  multiplied  in  a  more  than  geometrical  ratio,  being 
now  reported  as  1,509  district  schools,  with  rising  34,000  scholars,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen. 

The  recent  geological  surveys,  too,  have  opened  to  the  State  new 
sources  of  mineral  wealth,  more  especially  in  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  and 
exhibits  a  country  that  wants  only  a  little  of  the  capital  of  the  old 
world  to  coin  all  its  natural  advantages  into  gold.  But  a  still  great- 
er change  is  exhibited  since  Mr.  Lanman  wiped  his  pen,  in  the  amount 
of  its  agricultural  products.  Up  to  that  time,  Michigan  had  been  an  im- 
porting State  only,  consuming  all  that  she  raised,  and  dependant  on 
Eastern  capital  for  all  her  foreign  wants.  This  was,  and  ever  is,  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  condition  of  an  infant  State ;  and  for  the  moment  it 
may  be  in  a  condition  of  feebleness,  more  especially  if  that  aid  be  with- 
drawn, as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  before  the  moment  came 
when  productive  industry  was  ready  to  commence ;  but  it  is  a  position 
of  feebleness  that  passes  and  is  forgotten  the  moment  the  tide  of  ex- 
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change  turns  in  its  favor.  The  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  Michi- 
gan will  export,  of  wheat  alone,  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars ; 
an  amount  of  treasure  that,  together  with  the  daily  import  of  money 
into  it  in  the  hands  of  the  settlers,  will  soon  make  all  things  easy  in  the 
financial  operations.  Thus  far  Michigan  has  been  like  the  mechanic 
while  putting  up  his  shop,  or  the  farmer  in  spring  time,  dependant  on 
other  labors  than  his  own  for  what  he  wants ;  but  now  that  harvest 
time  has  come,  he  has  enough  and  to  spare.  On  this  independent  course 
Michigan  has  now  entered,  and  as  to  the  youngest  sister  of  our  growing 
confederacy,  the  Empire  State  would,  through  us,  as  one  of  its  many  or- 
gans, bid  it  God  speed,  in  the  fuller  confidence,  too,  that  all  our  good 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled  from  her  own  earnestness  in  laying  deep  the 
foundations  of  her  future  greatness,  on  its  only  sure  foundations,  Educa- 
tion, Morals,  and  Religion.  Of  the  Church,  too,  of  our  choice,  and  its 
rising  influence  on  the  community  in  this  new  State,  we  might  have 
much  to  say,  we  have  not  spoken ;  still,  however,  we  know  that  it  is  there 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  surest  pledges  of  its  social  prosperity.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise ;  and  in  our  country,  at  least,  it  is  a  lesson  brought  out 
so  often  and  so  clearly,  both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  by  facts,  ex- 
hibiting what  the  Church  has,  and  other  denominations  want,  in  the 
bearings  of  religion  upon  public  order  and  national  character,  that  it  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  axiom,  or  if  not  now,  soon  will  be — 
that  the  Church  is  among  the  surest  safeguards  of  the  State.  But  we 
must  have  done.  In  the  foregoing  notice,  we  have  hardly,  we  are 
aware,  done  justice  to  our  author's  critical  demands  upon  us,  and  had 
marked  for  extract  some  two  or  three  of  the  heart-stirring  scenes  connect- 
ed with  the  earlier  history  of  Michigan,  but  in  this  rail-road  world  we 
have  unfortunately  been  carried  past  them,  we  hardly  know  how,  and 
it  is  now  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  wish 
Mr.  Linman  all  prosperity,  and  were  we  in  the  Michigan  legislature, 
would  unite,  cordially,  not  only  in  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting 
story,  but  in  some  more  tangible  expression,  also,  of  the  debts  due  to  the 
historian  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  faithful  picture  he  has  given 
of  its  natural  wealth  and  boundless  resources. 


14.  The  Grammar  of  the  English  .Language.  By  Oliver  B. 
Peirce.  New- York:  1839.  Robinson  and  Franklin.  12mo. 
pp.  384. 

The  title  page  of  this  book,  unfolds  its  whole  story ;  it  is  not  a  gram- 
mar, but  the  grammar  of  the  English  language  —  in  fact,  "  the  first 
and  the  only  grammar"  with  which  the  world  has  ever  been  favored. 
Thsre  is  no  mincing  the  matter ;  the  author  comes  out  in  bold  defiance 
of  all  criticism,  and  annihilates  the  host  of  old  grammarians  by  a  single 
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glance.  If  confidence  can  ensure  success,  his  is  certain ;  and  in  antici  • 
pation  of  a  wide  conquest,  he  has  secured  his  copy  right  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, having  entered  his  book  at  the  proper  offices  in  New- York 
and  London.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
expose  of  his  bold  innovations,  and  return  to  a  closer  examination  of 
them,  when  wc  have  more  leisure,  should  they  be  found  deserving  of 
farther  notice. 

The  author  makes  his  bow  to  the  public,  in  the  following  modest 
inscription : 

"  To  you,  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  every  rank  and  conditio* 
in  life,  who  spurn  not  the  idea  of  improTement ;  who  do  not  discard  truths,  mere- 
ly because  newly  discovered,  for  ancient  errors,  because  '  sanctioned  by  long  estab- 
lished usage  J  whose  ears  are  not  closed  to  the  maxims  and  dictates  of  reason  and 
expediency  ;  who  condemn  not  without  a  hearing ;  who  are  neither  incorrigibly 
wise,  nor  hopelessly  ignorant  t  this  treatise  is  respectfully  inscribed." 

Next  comes  an  elaborate  Preface,  to  explain  the  grandeur  of  his 
newly  constructed  edifice,  which  he  calls  "the  edifice  of  scientific 
truth,"  "  the  temple  of  grammatical  consistency,  resting  upon  common 
sense,  an  imperishable  foundation  —  a  work  of  eternal  endurance,"  to 
remain  "  a  beacon  to  guide  his  countrymen  in  the  pursuit  of  that  first 
of  sciences,  the  '  scu  nee  of  language,'  a  monument  of  his  humble  en- 
deavors to  subserve  the  interest  of  his  country  and  mankind"  From 
this  we  pass  to  the  Introduction,  wherein  the  two  grand  principles 
on  which  the  work  is  based  are  laid  down ;  and  these  are : 

"  First,  that  ep  cry  sentence  should  be  spoken  or  written,  as  it  should  be  parsed— 
second,  that  every  term  of  distinction  used  in  a  theory  of  this  kind,  should  be  a 
pkilcSDjhical  representation  of  the  principle  for  whose  distinction  it  is  used." 

But  we  are  not  yet  within  the  "  temple  of  grammatical  science ;"  there 
are  two  other  vestibules  to  pass  before  we  can  enter  it ;  after  waiting 
for  a  while  to  read  an  "address  to  teachers,"  in  the  one,  and  some 
"  remarks  to  the  learner"  in  the  other,.we  stand  atlastbeneaththe 
mighty  dome.  Now  we  would  not  imply  that  all  this  ceremony  is  to 
be  gone  through  for  nothing  j  several  good  ideas  might  be  gathered  up 
as  we  pass  on,  were  they  not  obscured  by  the  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity  on  which  they  are  dependant ;  and  for  the  same  reason  most  read- 
ers will  soon  shut  up  the  book  on  whatever  page  they  may  open  it 

The  author's  system  divides  the  words  of  the  English  language  into 
ten  classes,  or  parts  of  speech,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing nomenclature,  of  his  own  invention — names,  (nouns,)  substitutes, 
(pronouns )  asserters,  (verbs,)  adnames,  (adjectives,)  modifiers,  (adverbs.) 
relatives,  (prepositions.)  connectives,  (conjunctions.)  interrogative*,  repli- 
ers,  and  exclamations,  (interjections,)  in  part  corresponding  to  the  terms 
heretofore  used,  and  in  part  designating  entirely  new  distinctions.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  he  is  attempting  to  establish  a  principle,  which, 
if  applicable  at  all,  is  applicable  to  universal  grammar,  and  not  alone 
to  the  grammar  of  the  English  language,  inasmuch  as  the  distinctions 
upon  which  he  founds  his  nomenclature  belong  to  words  as  the  sensi- 
ble signs  of  thought — not  to  the  accidental  structure  of  a  particular 
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language ;  and  the  same  error  runs  through  the  book.  He  rejects  arti- 
cles from  his  English  grammar,  not  because  a  and  the  in  English  are 
not  as  much  articles  as  le  and  la  in  French,  il,  lo,  and  la,  in  Italian,  or 
der,  die,  and  das,  in  German ;  but  because  in  all  these  cases,  the  office 
of  the  words  called  articles,  is  that  of  adjectives  or  adnames,  as  he  calls 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  a  large  majority  of  his  innovations ;  if 
they  are  right  when  applied  to  the  English  language,  they  must  be 
extended  to  all  languages,  and  Mr.  Peirce  has  not  merely  convicted 
Lowth,  Johnson,  Murray,  Kirkham,  Brown,  Smith,  ana  all  other 
English  grammarians,  of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  and  justified  his 
sneers  at  them,  he  has  also  overturned  the  whole  philosophy  of  univer- 
sal grammar  hitherto  received.  But  for  all  we  see  in  his  book,  that 
still  remains  to  be  proved.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  in- 
novations ;  they  extend  to  every  part  of  language,  beginning  with  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  as  we  have  seen,  and  embracing,  in  one 
"  fell  swoop,  the  whole  accidence  and  syntax  of  grammar.  It  is 
every  where  manifest  that  his  knowledge  of  language  is  too  limited  to 
allow  him  to  understand  the  general  philosophy  of  speech,  and  that  he 
often  mistakes  the  force  and  import  of  particular  expressions,  from  his 
inability  to  trace  them  to  their  origin  —  on  no  other  ground  can  we  ex- 
plain his  ranking  the  word  worth,  in  the  sentence, "  my  knife  is  worth 
a  dollar,"  with  at,  in,  to,  on,  and  other  prepositions  or  relatives,  as,  he 
has  seen  fit  to  call  them,  and  this  is  but  one  of  a  vast  multitude  of  like 
absurdities. 

There  are  so  many  good  notions  in  his  book,  that  we  would  gladly 
have  treated  him  more  respectfully,  but  for  his  arrogance  and  vanity ;  and 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  be  respectful  to  an  author,  who  could  close  a 
work  on  English  Grammar  with  the  following  bombast,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  decide : 

"  I  have  joined  the  crusade  against  the  dominions  of  error,  prejudice,  and  bigo- 
try ;  and  commenced  the  attack  in  the  4  science  of  language ;'  hoping  to  win  that 
as  the  citadel  or  central  post,  the  fort  or  vantage-ground,  from  which  to  direct  ulte- 
rior operations.  To  the  advancement  of  the  contest.  I  dedicate,  with  my  limited 
capacity,  the  time  which  Providence  shall  allot  me  here  ;  and  though  I  may  not 
live  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  strife ;  to  see  the  fogs  of  sophistry,  the  clouds 
of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  dispersed,  by  the  irradiating  beams  of  truth 
and  reason;  yet,  the  assurance  of  its  ultimately  successful  termination,  will  invi- 

Srate  my  mind,  and  stimulate  me  to  activity.  It  is  this,  that,  while  I  approach 
s  meridian  of  my  days,  shall  nerve  my  feeble  arm,  shall  render  ten-fold  more  ef- 
fective my  humble  efforts  for  the  public  food;  and  heighten  the  noon-tide  fervor  of 
my  devotion  to  the  interests  of  mankind :  it  is  this  that  shall  prove  the  unfading 
star  of  hope,  to  light  the  evening  of  my  life's  decline ;  to  dispel  the  loneliness  of  de- 
cay ;  and  cheer  my  downward  pathway  to  the  tomb ;  that  shall  plant,  with  open- 
ing flowers  of  richest  fragrance,  my  couch  of  death ;  and  shed  a  mild  hallowed 
radiance  over  the  mouldering  pillow  of  my  last  repose. 

"  HjT  Reader :  whoever  and  whatever  you  may  be ;  you  have  seen  the  whole.  I 
have  led  you  through  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy.  I  have  shown  you  what  they 
are,  and  what  are  the  resources  on  both  sides  for  opening  the  campaign.  Are  you 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reform  !  Do  you  believe  that  pact  and  philosophy, 
wielded  by  science,  as  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven,  for  the  demolition  of  error,  are 
omnipotent,  and  can  not  be  withstood  1  Will  you  then  mingle  in  the  thickening 
strife,  and  stake  your  influence  here  1    Or  will  you,  in  full  conviction  of  the  ne- 
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cessity  and  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  look  coldly  on,  or  stand  aloof?  believing 
that  God,  in  vain,  *  breathed  into  man  tbe  breath  of  life,'  and  that,  without  design, 
He  said,  1  Let  there  be  light  !' " 


15.  The  Young  Lady's  Home.    By  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tuthill. 
New  Haven:  1839.    S.  Babcock.    12mo.  pp.  369. 

How  superior  to  all  other  women  must  the  women  of  our  country 
soon  be,  if  they  increase  in  graces,  accomplishments,  knowledge,  and 
virtues,  as  rapidly  as  the  books  which  are  written  for  their  improve- 
ment increase  in  number.  Surely  more  volumes  upon  this  subject  have 
been  published  here  within  the  last  ten  years,  than  in  the  whole  world 
besides,  but  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it  is  not  yet  apparent.    One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  the  sex  are  fast  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  for- 
mer narrow  sphere,  and  claiming  a  fuller  participation  in  the  rights, 
privileges,  occupations,  and  duties  of  men.    The  Martineau  school  has 
gained  over  a  multitude  of  converts ;  the  auiet  of  domestic  life  has  lost 
its  charm  in  this  stirring  age;  nothing  will  satisfy  but  action,  notoriety, 
and  distinction.    This  passion  shows  itself  in  various  ways ;  sometimes 
producing  much  good,  and  sometimes  much  mischief.    It  greatly  in- 
creases the  number  of  our  female  authors  and  editors ;  it  sends  our  wo- 
men abroad,  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  to  remote  and  savage  lands  j  it 
forms  them  into  political  and  other  associations  at  home;  it  leads  them 
to  pass  resolutions  relative  to  subjects  which  they  do  not  understand ;  to 
importune  our  legislative  assemblies  with  petitions ;  to  dictate  to  them  in 
memorials,  and  to  assume  many  other  prerogatives,  which  were  never 
supposed  to  belong  to  them,    fiut  we  mean  not  to  state  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  Mrs.  TuthilPs  book,  to  encourage  this  passion ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, she  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  a  love  of  home,  and  of  domestic  du- 
ties, and  makes  many  sound  and  sensible  remarks  upon  its  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  female  character.    In  feet,  we  find  little  in  any  of  the 
principles  inculcated  by  her,  from  which  we  must  dissent,  but  we  greatly 
regret  that  a  work  designed  to  promote  so  important  an  object,  and  serve, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  guide  in  female  education,  should  bear  so  many 
marks  of  hasty  execution,  and  want  of  care,  and  be  deformed  by  faults 
in  composition  of  the  very  worst  kind.    It  would  also  have  been  well 
for  this  lady,  before  she  ventured  to  recommend  books  to  the  young 
friends,  for  whom  she  writes,  to  have  known  something  more  of  their 
contents,  than  we  must  presume  she  did  from  the  following  passage : 
"  In  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  this  language,  (the  French,)  however, 
beware  of  becoming  too  familiar  with  modern  French  literature.  Bet- 
ter to  be  ignorant  of  it  entirely,  than  to  learn  it  from  the  debasing,  cor- 
rupting pages  of  French  fictitious  writing.    Among  modern  authors, 
Mesdames  Guizot,  De  Saussure,  and  Necker,  the  poet  Beranger,  and 
some  others,  furnish  unexceptional  reading."    The  some  others,  proba- 
bly, includes  Paul  de  Koclc,  George  Sand,  and  De  Balzac.    In  the 
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whole  chapter  on  modern  languages,  she  is  clearly  beyond  her  d°pth; 
we  recommend  to  her  to  omit  it  altogether  in  the  future  editions  of  her 
book,  and  also  to  erase  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  one  which  follows, 
on  physical  education,  particularly  that  in  which  she  introduces  the 
Venus  de  Medici ;  few  persons  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  a 
modern  belle,  according  to  her  supposition,  with  that  work  of  art,  pre- 
cisely under  the  same  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  there  is  mucn  to 
commend  in  this  little  volume,  and  had  it  been  written  with  as  much 
good  taste  as  good  sense,  and  the  Latin  phrases,  and  the  long  stories, 
been  left  out,  it  would  have  wholly  disarmed  our  criticism. 


16.  The  Northmen  in  New  England  ;  or,  America  in  the  Tenth  Centu- 
ry. By  Joshua  Toulmin  Smith.  Boston:  1839.  Hilliard,  Gray, 
and  Co.  12mo.  pp.  364. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  make  the  public  at  large  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents  of  the  "  Antiquitates  Americana"  and  to  illus- 
trate, in  a  familiar  manner  for  general  apprehension,  the  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  published  in  that  volume. 

In  accomplishing  this  object,  the  author  has  chosen  to  throw  his  work 
into  the  form  of  a  " dramatic  dialogue"  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Newport,  and  in  which  a  certain  Mr.  Nor  set  undertakes  to  demonstrate, 
to  the  conviction  of  a  certain  obstinate  and  skeptical  personage  called 
Dr.  Dubitalj 

"  That  America  was  known  to  Europeans,  at  least  five  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Colon's  alleged  discoveries ;  that  the  western  hemisphere  was  discovered  and 
settled  by  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  (Iceland  in  the  ninth, 
Greenland  in  the  tenth ;)  that  the  coasts  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  south 
of  Greenland,  were  discovered  by  Biarni  Heriulfson,  in  985 ;  that  these  parts  of 
the  continent  were  subsequently  visited  many  times  by  the  Northmen,  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  exploration;  that  we  have  positive  authentic  records  of  the  resi- 
dence of  tne  Northmen  on  these  parts  of  the  continent,  at  different  times,  for  periods 
of  some  years1  duration,  during  which  time,  the  birth  of  one  individual  is  recorded 
to  have  taken  place,  —  the  ancestor  of  many  well  known  and  illustrious  characters, 
some  of  whom  are  still  living ;  that  it  is  very  probable  a  permanent  colony  was 
settled,  not  only  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  which  is  certain,  but  within  the  borders 
of  New  England ;  and,  moreover,  not  only  were  Greenland  and  other  northern 
portions  of  this  continent,  as  Far  as  New  England,  well  known  to,  and  explored  by, 
these  Northmen,  but  that  they  also  made  expeditions  to,  and  were  well  acquainted 
with,  the  existence,  situation,  and  extent,  absolutely  and  relatively,  of  the  more 
southern  portions  of  the  continent,  as  far  as  Florida." 

We  think  the  author  has  misjudged,  jn  giving  the  dramatic  form  to 
his  work :  at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  our  taste,  and  occasionally  betrays 
him  into  puns  and  other  flippancies,  which  are  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  grave  interest  of  the  subject  We  feel  bound,  however,  to  say,  that 
the  general  reader,  who  cannot  resort  to  the  original  sources,  will  find 
in  this  work  all  the  material  information  they  could  afford,  and  the  facts 
and  the  arguments  belonging  to  the  subject,  presented  with  greater 
clearness  and  liveliness  than  in  any  other  work  to  which  he  could  be 
referred. 
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17.  History  of  Long  Island.    By  Benjamin  F.  Thompson.  New 
York:  1839.    E.French.  8  vo.  pp.  530. 

From  a  cursory  perusal  of  this  work,  and  we  have  not  had  time, 
since  we  received  it,  for  a  thorough  one,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an  un- 
commonly well  written  and  accurate  historical,  topographical,  and 
statistical  account  of  the  island  which  it  describes.  It  first  gives  a 
general  geographical  description  of  the  whole  island,  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  and  its  geology,  and  then  an  account  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  who  dwelt  upon  it,  and  its  history  under  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish colonial  governments.  The  three  counties  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided are  next  described,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  county  ma- 
gistrates, and  members  of  the  council  and  provincial  assembly,  from  the 
time  of  their  organization  to  the  revolution,  and  of  the  representatives  to 
the  State  assembly,  and  other  officers,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
Then  follows  a  particular  history  of  each  of  the  twenty-one  towns  upon 
the  bland,  whicn  completes  the  volume.  It  is  full  of  curious  details 
upon  every  point  of  local  history,  but  they  are  so  numerous,  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  them ;  we  can  only  congratulate  the 
author  upon  the  success  of  his  labors,  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  such 
a  mass  of  interesting  facts  relative  to  this  ancient  and  important  part  of 
the  State. 


18.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Rumpffy  daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  Esq. ; 
and  of  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stdei  By 
Robert  Baird.  New  York:  1839.  John  S.  Taylor.  12mo. 
pp.  159. 

We  have  not  taken  up  this  little  volume  with  an  intention  of  com- 
menting upon  it  as  a  literary  production ;  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  feelings  and  motives  which  led  its  author  to  pay  this  tribute  of  af- 
fectionate and  pious  gratitude  to  the  two  benevolent,  and  excellent,  and 
distinguished  ladies,  of  whose  charities  he  had  been  an  almoner,  and 
whose  characters  he  has  here  sketched,  to  try  his  work  by  the  canons 
of  criticism.  We  notice  it  chiefly,  that  we  may  record  the  testimony 
of  our  journal  to  the  fidelity  of  these  sketches,  which  seems  to  us  tran- 
scripts from  the  life  by  the  pen  of  truth,  but  as  we  may  add,  of  our 
knowledge,  too  faintly  rather  than  too  strongly  traced.  To  some  it 
may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  lives  and  character 
of  the  subjects  of  these  memoirs,  so  remarkably  unostentatious  and  so 
entirely  free,  as  they  were,  from  every  wish  for  notoriety,  thus  to  herald 
their  virtues  and  their  deeds,  and  although  there  is  some  force  in  the 
suggestion,  it  must  yield  to  the  higher  consideration  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  such  examples  in  favor  of  active  christian  benevolence,  and  a 


only  satisfaction  to  the  aspirations  of  immortal  minds,  for  which  the 
world  has  no  substitute  in  all  that  rank,  high  consideration,  fortune,  and 
fashion,  can  bestow.  Such  arguments,  in  support  of  it.  belong  to  man- 
kind, and  none  but  the  weightiest  reasons  can  justify  tneir  being  with- 
held from  them. 


19.  ColmarCs  Library  of  Romance.  Edited  by  Grenville  Mel- 
len.  —  Phantasmioiij  Prince  of  Palmland.  New  York:  1839. 
S.  Colman.    2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  197  and  199. 

The  project  of  publishing  a  series  of  works  of  fiction,  to  form  a 
"  Library  of  Romance,"  in  which  "  the  pure  and  the  beautiful"  shall  be 
invariable  characteristics  of  whatever  appears  in  it,  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged.  Mr.  Grenville  Mellen,  the  editor  of  the  col- 
lection, is  well  known  in  our  country  as  a  fine  writer,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  and  his  writings  invariably  reflect  the  purity  of  his  mind 
and  the  soundness  of  his  principles ;  in  him,  therefore,  we  have  a 
pledge  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  plan,  and  we  have  an  additional 
pledge  in  the  excellent  introduction  which  he  has  prefixed  to  Phantas- 
mion,  the  first  of  the  series,  now  just  published,  that  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  stamp  with  which  the  whole  work  is  to  be  impressed. 

It  is  as  natural  and  as  reasonable  for  the  mmd  to  be  attracted  by 
works  of  fiction,  as  for  the  eye  to  delight  in  flowers,  but  poison  oftener 
lurks  beneath  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  if  they  are  not  culled  by 
the  hands  of  the  skilful,  the  unwary  will  fall  victims  to  them.  Who 
can  doubt  that  much  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  books  of  this  class ;  they 
have  rolled  in  their  corruptions  upon  us  like  a  flood,  until  the  moral 
sense  has  become  blunted  in  regard  to  them,  and  they  are  now  written, 
published,  sold,  circulated,  and  read,  without  remorse.  The  strongest  ef- 
fort is  requisite  to  stay  the  moral  desolation  which  they  are  producing, 
and  in  our  view,  such  an  effort  can  be  begun  in  no  better  or  more  judi- 
cious way,  than  by  such  a  winnowing  and  sifting  as  is  here  proposed. 
If  adhered  to,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  much  may 
be  hoped  from  it  A  fine  beginning  has  been  made.  Phantasmion  is 
fit  for  the  purest  eye,  and  it  abounds  in  the  finest  pictures  that  imagina- 
tion can  trace-,  and  presents  such  an  endless  variety  of  fairy  scenes,  that 
one  would  think  it  must  have  been  written  with  a  quill  plucked  from 
Titania's  wing.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  new  and  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  the  Undine  of  Fouqu6,  which  is  equally  unexceptionable  in 
language  and  sentiment. 

The  becoming  appearance  of  this  book  is  another  circumstance  wor- 
thy of  note ;  its  snow  white  paper,  its  neat  type,  and  its  pleasing  ex- 
terior, are  in  fine  keeping  with  its  literary  contents.    In  this  respect 
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the  lovers  of  handsome  books  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Colman ;  the 
style  in  which  he  has  brought  out  all  his  publications  for  some  time 
past,  particularly  his  dramatic  library,  and  his  books  for  young  persons, 
is  altogether  new,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  any  other  that  we  have 
seen. 


20.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  use  of  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  By  Charles  Davies.  Hartford :  1839.  A. 
S.  Barnes.    12mo.  pp.  334. 

A  progressive  improvement  is  making  in  the  general  features  of 
our  school  books;  instead  of  consisting,  as  they  formerly  did,  of  uncon- 
nected facts  and  unexplained  rules,  having  little  other  effect  than  that  of 
loading  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  without  exercising  his  powers  of  think- 
ing, they  are  becoming  proper  instruments  of  education — means  of 
mental  discipline. 

This  is  very  apparent  on  comparing  the  work  before  us  with  the 
school  arithmetics  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  with  the  one  pub- 
lished in  1833,  by  the  same  author.  The  rules  of  operation  are  here 
generally  deduced  from  first  principles,  and  from  each  other,  by  an  easy 
process  of  reasoning ;  the  more  simple  properties  of  numbers  are  exhi- 
bited and  arranged  in  their  appropriate  order,  and  the  whole  is  illustrat- 
ed and  enforced  by  a  very  large  and  judicious  collection  of  examples.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  school  literature. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  farther 
improvement  in  text  books,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  arises  from  the 
feet  that  there  are  two  or  three  classes  of  students,  who  require  different 
applications  of  the  subject,  and  preparatory  culture  of  different  kinds. 
For  instance,  in  arithmetic,  the  students  of  our  common  schools  need  but 
few  of  the  principles  of  fractional  arithmetic,  and  those  of  the  most  sim- 
ple kind ;  while  they  require  the  application  of  these  principles  to  all  the 
common  forms  of  business  calculations.  To  such  students,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  operations  on  fractional  numbers  must  be  useless,  and  there- 
fore might  well  be  omitted.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  student  preparing  for 
a  complete  collegiate  course,  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
fractional  numbers,  and  the  various  modes  of  operation  upon  them,  is 
indispensable ;  while  the  problems  of  interest,  fellowship,  progressions, 
&c.  should  be  presented  to  him  as  applications  of  more  general  princi- 
ples in  another  part'  of  his  course. 

The  present  selection  is  undoubtedly  judicious;  but  in  endeavoring 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  readers,  subjects  of  a  very  mixed 
nature  have  been  introduced.  A  small  treatise  on  mensuration,  and  a 
system  of  book-keeping,  fitted  for  the  country  farmer  or  storekeeper,  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  list  of  foreign  coins,  and  the  rates  of  ex- 
change for  the  merchant ;  while  the  parts  of  the  work  that  treat  of  the 
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operations  on  numbers  and  fractions,  arc  probably  too  full  and  complex 
for  either  of  thesexlasses  of  readers,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  explicit  for 
students  designing  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study.  Would  it 
not  be  well  men  to  separate  the  interests  of  these  opposing  claimants,  by 
giving  to  each  class  a  work  adapted  to  its  particular  use.  To  no  hands 
could  such  a  task  be  confided  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  than  to 
those  of  Mr.  Davies. 


21.  First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  Science. 
By  Charles  Davies.    Hartford  :  1839.    A.  S.  Barnes.  12mo. 


This  work  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  treatise  on 
algebra,  by  the  same  author,  and  is  intended  "  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  to  unite  and  blend,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  reasoning  on  numbers  with  the  more  abstruse  method  of  analysis." 

It  is,  in  general,  admirably  adapted  to  this  end ;  the  rules  are  simple 
and  deduced  mostly  from  particular  examples ;  so  that  as  little  of  the  ab- 
stract reasoning  on  which  the  operations  are  founded,  as  is  consistent 
with  perspicuity,  is  obtruded  on  the  student  in  this  early  stage  of  his 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  numerous  examples,  worked  out  at  length, 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  reason  of  the  different  operations ;  and  there  is  a 
larg'e  collection  of  examples  under  the  several  rules,  for  the  student's 
exercise. 

Several  improvements  will  undoubtedly  suggest  themselves  to  the 
author,  before  another  edition  is  called  for.  We  may  mention  one  or 
two  that  have  struck  us  on  a  hasty  perusal  The  rule  in  article  sixty-eight, 
is  faulty ;  each  term  in  the  equation,  whether  entire  or  fractional,  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  common  multiple  of  the  denominator^  and  this  renders 
the  fractional  terms  entire,  since  the  product  of  a  fraction  by  any  multi- 
ple of  its  denominator,  is  the  same  multiple  of  its  numerator.  The  word 
combine  in  the  rule  of  article  seventy-seven,  as  well  as  in  others  of  our 
author's  works,  appears  loose  in  its  signification,  and  indefinite^  when  so 
applied.  We  object  also  to  the  insertion  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  the 
arithmetic,  of  the  answers  to  the  examples ;  to  the  private  student,  they 
may  be  of  use,  but  to  the  classes  of  a  school,  they  do  more  harm  than 
good. 


22.  The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution ;  a  discourse,  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Neio  York  Historical  Society,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
April,  1839,  being  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Inauguration 
of  Washington.  By  John  Quincy  Adams.  New  York  :  1839, 
Samuel  Colman.    8vo.  pp.  136. 

A  grander  occasion  has  rarely  been  presented  for  the  exercise  of  a 
lofty  eloquence,  than  that  offered  by  the  "  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution 
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and  rarely,  also,  has  the  theme,  which  an  occasion  suggested,  been 
more  felicitously  treated,  than  the  proper  theme  of  that  day  was  treat- 
ed by  Mr.  Adams.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  the  orator's 
great  idea  of  identifying  the  principles  of  the  two  mightiest  events  of 
our  history,  and  showing  that  the  establishment  of  a  government  which 
united  the  states  by  a  common  bond,  and  formed  them  into  one,  was 
but  the  sealing  of  that  instrument  which  declared  them  to  be  u  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent."  This  formed  his  leading  topic,  and  as  we 
can  now  devote  but  little  time  and  space  to  a  general  notice  of  the  ad- 
dress, to  that  point  our  attention  will  chiefly  be  directed. 

After  a  classical  and  beautiful  peroration,  and  a  brief,  but  vivid, 
sketch  of  the  causes  which  drove  the  people  of  the  thirteen  Colonies 
first  to  a  union  of  resistance,  and  then  to  an  assertion  of  independence, 
he  proceeds  to  a  close  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration, 
and  points  out  its  inconsistency  with  the  claim  01  the  States  to  a  sepa- 
rate sovereignty. 

"  The  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  though  qualifying  themselves  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress  assembled,  yet 
issued  the  Declaration,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  Uu 
Colonies.  And  they  declare,  not  each  of  the  separate  Colonies,  but  the  United 
Colonies,  free  and  independent.  The  whole  people  declared  the  Colonies,  in  their 
united  condition,  of  Right,  free  and  independent  States. 

"  The  independence  of  each  separate  State  had  never  been  declared  of  right  — 
it  never  existed  in  fact.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  the 
dissolution  of  the  ties  of  allegiance,  the  assumption  of  sovereign  power,  and  the 
institution  of  civil  government,  are  all  acts  of  transcendant  authority,  which  the 
people,  alone,  are  competent  to  perform,  and  accordingly  it  is  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  people  that  two  of  these  acts,  the  dissolution  of  allegiance, 
with  the  severance  from  the  British  Empire,  and  the  declaration  of  the  United 
Colonies  as  free  and  independent  states,  were  performed  by  that  instrument." 

In  the  same  spirit  with  these  principles,  was  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain,  of  the  Independence,  not  of  the  several  colonies  or  states,  but  of 
the  United  States. 

"  But  there  still  remained  the  last  and  crowning  act,  which  the  peop7£  of  the 
union  alone  were  competent  to  perform — the  institution  of  civil  government  for 
that  compound  nation,  the  United  Slates  of  America." 

This  "  last  crowning  act"  was  yet  to  be  deferred;  instead  of  it,  after 
five  years  of  deliberation,  the  congress  sent  forth,  not  a  constitution  of 
government,  but  certain  articles  of  confederation;  which,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  somewhat  sarcastically,  "  seem  little  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  the  functions  of  a  national  government,  which  the  congress,  constitu- 
ted by  the  instrument  was  not  authorized  to  perform." 

By  the  first  article,  "  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled" 

"  Where,"  continues  he?  "  did  each  state  get  the  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence, which  the  articles  of  confederation  declare  it  retains? — not  from  the 
whole  people  of  the  whole  union  —  not  from  the  declaration  of  independence —  not 
from  the  people  of  the  state  itself.  It  was  assumed  by  agreement  between  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  states,  and  their  delegates  in  congress,  without  authority 
from,  or  consultation  of,  the  people  at  alL" 
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We  add  to  this  brief  abstract  of  a  part  of  the  oration,  a  single  fact,  re- 
lating to  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  may  be  new  to  many,  and 
strikingly  illustrates  Mr.  Adams's  position  of  a  want  of  congeniality  be- 
tween that  instrument  and  the  declaration.  The  fact  is  thus  stated:  "The 
draught  was  prepared  by  John  Dickinson,  then  a  delegate  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  voted  against  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  never 
signed  it,  having  been  superseded  by  a  new  election  of  delegates  from 
that  state,  eight  days  after  his  draught  was  reported.' ' 

It  was  our  intention  to  review  this  oration  at  length,  but  the  late 
day  of  its  publication  has  prevented  our  doing  so,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
preferred,  in  noticing  it  in  this  place,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  por- 
tion which  appears  most  characteristic.  The-remainder  is  occupied  by 
a  comparison  of  the  constitution  with  the  principles  of  the  declaration, 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  our  government  since  its  adoption. 
To  speak  of  this  oration  as  merely  eloquent,  would  be  to  do  it  great  in- 
justice. With  striking  force  and  beauty  of  diction,  it  contains  deep  wis- 
dom, and  the  reflection  of  years.  As  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
our  institutions,  it  may  be  ranked  with  Washington's  farewell  address, 
and  we  commend  it  as  a  manual  for  the  student  and  the  statesman.  Be- 
fore dismissing  this  subject,  we  must  add  one  word  as  to  Mr.  Adams's 
reception  in  New  York,  upon  this  occasion.  To  the  honor  of  our  city, 
he  received  such  testimonials  of  heartfelt  respect,  as  were  justly  due  to 
him,  and  such  as  must  have  convinced  him,  that  amidst  all  the  bitterness 
of  political  contests,  his  various  great  and  faithful  services  to  his  country 
are  neither  forgotten,  nor  remembered  without  a  deep  and  lasting  grati- 
tude by  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Did  time  allow,  we  would  gladly  add  a  few  remarks,  which  are  sug- 
gested by  a  reference  to  the  commemoration  of  this  eventful  day,  but  we 
must  close  with  a  single  one — an  expression  of  astonishment  that  it 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  away,  almost  unheeded  by  the  nation 
at  large. 


23.  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  son  Excellence  M.  Le  Comte 
D.  Boutourlin.    Florence  :  1831. 

Public  attention  has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  this  splendid  libra- 
ry, and  we  once  more  recall  the  subject,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
ting how  soon  the  opportunity  will  forever  pass  away,  of  obtaining  it  en- 
tire. In  the  spring  of  1840,  it  must  be  sola  by  public  auction,  in  lots,  if 
not  before  disposed  of  to  some  individual  purchaser.  Probably  no  such 
library  could  now  be  collected  for  five  times  the  amount  at  which  it  is 
offered  •  —  it  is  rich  in  every  description  of  works,  of  which  all  the  libra- 
ries intnis  country  are  entirely  barren — Manuscripts,  Incunabula,  illu- 
minated editions,  and  bibliographical  curiosities  of  every  kind,  and  all  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  in  the  richest  bindings  in  which  fortune  and 
taste  could  clothe  them  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  twenty-four 
thousand ;  of  these  two  hundred  and  forty-four  are  manuscripts,  nine 
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hundred  and  sixty-four  works  printed  before  the  year  1500,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tnree  Aldine  editions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
Bodoni,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Italian  Classics,  six 
hundred  and  three  Theological,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  Science 
and  Fine  Arts,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen  Belles  Lettres, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  Historical.  We  know  that  much  of 
this  is  luxury ;  and  do  we  not  seek  for  luxuries  in  every  thing  else,  and 
shall  we  not  care  to  have  the  most  elegant  of  all  luxuries,  a  splendid  li- 
brary ?  But  setting  aside  the  luxuries,  and  counting  them  as  of  no  va- 
lue, the  books,  acknowledged  intrinsically  useful,  and  not  merely  for 
their  rarity,  could  not  now  be  purchased  for  a  much  larger  sum  than  is 
demanded  for  the  whole  library ;  in  feet,  many  of  them  could  not  be  had 
at  all.  It  cost  the  distinguished  collector  of  this  library  a  large  portion 
of  his  life,  to  bring  it  into  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  he  left  it,  and 
in  which  it  still  remains. 


24,-4  Lecture  on  the  Romance  of  American  History,  etc.  etc.  By 
William  B.  Reed.    Philadelphia :  1839. 

That  the  strange  things  of  real  life  arc  stranger  than  fiction,  we  have 
long  been  persuaded,  from  our  personal  experience  and  observation. 
The  ample  page  of  this  world's  history,  is  full  of  confirmation  of  this 
truth.  Mr.  Reed  illustrates  it  out  of  the  American  annals.  Our  most 
cordial  sympathies  are  with  him  in  his  design ;  in  this  literal,  feet-re- 
quiring, "  useful-knowledge"-sccking  age,  when,  in  Mr.  Reed's  own 
words,  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor  has  been  ridden  to  death  by  that  old  man  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  land,  Peter  Parley"  —  in  an  age  like  this,  we  say,  our 
cordial  sympathies  are  with  an  author,  who  undertakes  to  point  out  the 
rich  sources  of  cultivation  for  the  imaginations  and  affections  which 
are  to  be  found  within  the  domain  of  the  actual  —  in  the  facts  of  our 
own  domestic  history. 

By  the  "  romance  of  history,"  Mr.  Reed  means  those  portions  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  past,  which  present  to  us  events  and  incidents,  scenes 
and  traits,  full  of  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty  and  interest  In  this 
lecture,  he  has  explained  and  illustrated  his  idea,  with  here  and  there  a 
sketch  in  exemplification;  and  has  pointed  out  the  spirit  in  which  our 
annals  might  be  searched,  not  without  rich  fruits ;  how  well  and  how 
pleasantly  he  has  done  this,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  sketch : 

"  There  is  a  volume  of  biography  which  slumbers  on  the  shelves  of  your  libra- 
ries, which  contains  the  record  of  the  lire*  and  fortunes  of  one  such  Puritan  wo- 
man. She  was  young,  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  a  heroine  of  romantic  history, 
who,  without  the  sternness  that  makes  Volurania  awful,  or  the  timidity  which 
renders  Virgil ia  a  cipher,  was  the  Portia  of  her  time,  her  husband's  friend  and 
counsellor,  and  whose  character,  before  she  became  a  wife,  was  feminine  enough  to 
be  the  type  of  that  other  Portia,  from  whose  lips  has  fallen  the  most  beautiful  cha- 
racter which  poet  ever  gave  of  woman. 

(  The  full  sum  of  dm 

Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschool'd.  unpractised, 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
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But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  may  learn ; 
Happiest  in  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  to  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king.' 


"  Such  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  a  matron  of  the  Commonwealth/' 


25.  Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Atheists  as  Witnesses.    Boston : 
1839.    Weeks,  Jordan,  &  Co. 

It  is  one  among  many  indications  of  the  height  to  which  the  spirit  of 
Pseudo-Liberalism  has  risen,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  one  of 
the  Law  Professors  at  Cambridge  should  have  felt  called  upon  to  put 
forth,  in  this  little  pamphlet,  a  defence,  adpopulum,  of  the  old  immemo- 
rial law  respecting  the  qualification  of  witnesses. 

What  Mr.  Greenleaf  has  felt  called  upon  to  do,  he  has  done  well. 
In  a  very  brief  compass  he  has  put  into  clear  light  all  the  material 
points  of  the  case ;  and  he  has  exposed,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  calmness, 
the  futility  of  the  objections  made  in  the  interest  of  Psuedo-Liberalism. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Greenleaf  es- 
tablishes, quite  satisfactorily,  that  all  the  evils  which  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, result  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  are  extremely  "  few,  and 
speculative,  and  remote ;  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  would  be 
let  in  upon  the  community  bp  the  removal  of  this  protecting  barrier. 
Hard  cases  may  arise  under  the  operation  of  any  rule  of  law ;  .  .  .  .  but 
these  are  much  fewer  in  fact  than  in  imagination ;  and  of  these  few, 
a  large  proportion  may  be  avoided  by  common  prudence." 

The  operation  of  the  law  in  no  way  deprives  the  Atheist  of  any  per- 
sonal and  private  right  whatever.  Wherever  he  is  a  party  in  court,  or 
out  of  court,  seeking  his  rights,  he  stands  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing 
with  every  other  citizen ;  the  law  will  not  allow  his  testimony  to  be 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  unbelief.  It  is  only  under  one  condition 
that  the  operation  of  the  law  excludes  his  testimony.  When  he  was 
brought  into  court  at  the  instance  of  individuals,  or  of  the  State, 
it  is  competent  to  the  other  party,  liable  to  be  affected  by  his  evi- 
dence, to  object  to  his  being  admitted  to  take  the  oath,  on  the  ground  of 
his  atheism.  Now,  if  the  atheist  be  an  honest  man,  he  cannot  be  willing 
to  belie  his  real  opinion  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  take  the 
oath,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  falsehood  of  declaring  himself 
a  believer ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  and  wrong  in  the  law  to 
throw  contempt  upon  her  most  solemn  sanctions  by  the  mockery  of 
administering  it  to  an  avowed  atheist.  And,  if  in  some  cases  the  testi- 
mony of  an  honest  man  may  thus  be  excluded,  it  is  no  more  than  h  p- 
pens,  probably  much  oftener,  under  the  rule  of  law  which  excludes  an 
interested  witness,  or  under  the  rule  of  law  which  refuses  to  receive 
verbal  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay ;  or  a  hundred  other  rules  of  law, 
out  of  which  Jacobinical  Liberalism  cannot  make  so  much  profit  in  its 
appeals  to  die  "  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking." 
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Art.  IX  — QUARTERLY  CHRONICLE. 

Political  Events.  —  We  have  encroached  so  much  upon  the 
space  allotted  to  our  Quarterly  Chronicle,  by  the  length  of  the  articles 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  journal,  which  already  overrun  its  re- 
gular number  of  pages,  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  many  of  the  facts 
we  had  collected  for  it  With  respect  to  political  events,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  none  of  great  moment  have  occurred,  especially  in  our 
own  country.  The  national,  and  most  of  the  state,  legislatures  had 
closed  their  annual  sessions,  before  our  last  number  was  issued  from 
the  press ;  the  threatening  clouds  which  had  gathered  upon  our  north- 
eastern frontier  have  since  dispersed,  and  the  three  months  have  glided 
away  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  any  occurrence,  except 
an  occasional  alarm  in  the  money  market,  a  depression  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  or  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  opposing  parties  in  state 
and  city  elections,  with  none  of  which  topics  does  it  come  within  our 
province  to  meddle.  The  memorable  event  of  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  government  under  the  constitution,  and  the  inauguration  of 
President  Washington,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  was  duly  com- 
memorated by  a  jubilee  celebration  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  of  April  of 
this  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  Historical  Society, 
who  have  since  published  the  address  then  made  by  Ex-President 
Adams,  together  with  an  account  of  the  festive  observances  of  the 
day. 

The  great  scheme  of  internal  improvement  in  our  country  is  every 
where  in  rapid  progress.  Massachusetts  is  fast  pushing  her  rail-roads 
to  their  completion,  westward  to  the  Connecticut,  with  a  branch  strik- 
ing off  to  Norwich,  and  two  lines  eastward  to  the  Piscataqua.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  two  state  capitals  will  soon  be  brought  within  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  each  other,  and  the  distance  across  the  state,  from  the  Sound  to 
the  northern  limit,  along  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  be  traversed  in 
less  than  twice  that  time.  The  great  western  line  of  rail-road,  in  our  own 
state,  from  the  Hudson  to  lake  Erie,  is  advancing  no  less  rapidly,  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Albany  to  Auburn  is  already 
travelled  upon.  We  had  hoped,  also,  at  this  time,  to  add,  that  a  new 
and  more  direct  communication,  between  the  commercial  metropolis 
and  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  had  been  begun,  but  it  met  with 
unexpected  opposition  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  enterprise  is  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  as  we  hope,  but  for  a  time.  In  an  article  on  Michi- 
gan, in  another  part  of  our  journal,  we  have  shown  what  great  things 
are  there  doing  in  this  way.  Pennsylvania  has  nearly  completed  her 
great  chain  of  canal  and  rail-road  communication  between  her  large 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  interior,  her  immense  coal  regions,  her  rich 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  rivers  which  bear  her  wealth  to  the  ocean. 
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Maryland  is  laying  a  new  rail-road  along  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  extending  the  one  long  since  begun  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Virginia  has  connected  her  capital  with  the  Potomac  on 
the  north,  with  the  Roanoke  on  the  south,  and  with  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  and  also  Norfolk  with  the  Roanoke,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  the  point  where  the  river  joins  the  Poto- 
mac. North  Carolina  has  a  double  line  across  the  state,  from  north 
toward  the  south,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  lower  or  southern  route 
is  already  in  operation,  and  the  upper,  by  Raleigh,  very  far  advanced. 
In  South  Carolina,  the  grand  enterprise  of  joining  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton with  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  is  the  great  object  to  which  its  ener* 
gies  are  directed ;  that  portion  of  it,  which  extends  to  Columbia,  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  Georgia  has  opened  more  miles  of  rail-road, 
within  the  year,  than  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  thus  almost  everyone 
of  the  Atlantic  states  is  pledged  to  a  system  of  rapid  and  easy  intercom- 
munication, that  will  serve,  more  powerfully,  to  bind  them  together,  than 
a  sense  even  of  their  mutual  interests  and  dependence  could  ever  have  ef- 
fected. We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  particulars,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  west,  to  give  an  account  of  the  advances  there  making  in  the 
same  grand  object,  but  we  hope  to  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary  de- 
tails before  our  next  number. 

With  the  return  of  spring,  and  the  occupations  of  industry  which  that 
season  brings  with  it,  the  unquiet  spirit  among  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors has,  in  a  great  degree,  subsided.  A  few  instances  of  aggression 
upon  our  citizens,  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  officers,  have  occurred, 
which  were  promptly  disclaimed  by  the  higher  authorities,  and  full 
satisfaction  offered  ;  it  may  be  said  that  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
between  the  British  colonial  government  m  this  country,  and  our  own, 
is  now  established. 

In  our  last  Chronicle,  we  ventured  some  remarks  with  regard  to 
Texas,  which  every  day  is  now  verifying.  The  progress  of  that  new 
state  is  rapid  beyond  example,  rapid  even  in  comparison  with  the  great- 
est strides  ever  made  in  any  part  of  our  country.  We  have  seen  the 
tide  of  population  sweeping  over  some  of  our  new  states,  like  the 
great  swells  which  set  up  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ;  into  Texas  it  is 
rolling  as  the  coming  flood  of  the  ocean  rolls  in  upon  the  outstretched 
beach.  In  some  places  population  doubles  in  a  few  weeks,  and  not,  as 
at  first,  by  the  thronging  of  needy  adventurers,  escaping  from  justice, 
but  from  communities  of  industrious  and  orderly  citizens  in  search  of 
new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  new  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  also  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  churches  are  built,  schools  es- 
tablished, courts  of  justice  organized,  and  all  other  social  improvements 
introduced.  Before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  see  it  formally  and  fully,  as  it  is  now  virtually,  recognized  as 
a  State,  by  more  than  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  Mexico,  now  that 
her  quarrel  with  France  is  ended,  may  renew  her  efforts  to  regain  her 
lost  provinces,  but  it  has  long  been  seen  that  revolutions  do  not  go 
backwards. 

NO.  ix.  —  vol.  v.  33 
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The  latest  dates  from  Europe  are  to  the  2 1st  of  May.  The  events  of 
most  interest  on  that  side  the  Atlantic  are  those  which  are  taking  place 
in  England.  There  the  portents  of  an  approaching  political  storm  are 
thickening;  the  ship  of  state  has  got  upon  waters,  the  white  caps  dash- 
ing upon  whose  ruffled  surface,  and  the  heavy  ground  swell  below,  de- 
note a  strife  among  the  elements  of  society.  The  last  month  witnessed 
the  extraordinery  and  unparalleled  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  English 
history,  of  the  resignation  of  one  ministry,  the  creation  and  resignation 
of  a  second,  of  opposite  politics,  and  the  reinstating  of  the  former,  all 
within  the  short  space  of  four  days.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  made 
the  object  both  of  reproach  and  ridicule  for  his  requisition  upon  the 
queen  to  dismiss  certain  ladies  of  her  household,  and  his  pertinacity  in 
insisting  upon  it,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  remaining  in  office.  But 
here,  where  no  local  prejudices  influence  our  judgment,  we  may  look 
upon  his  course,  in  this  affair,  as  an  evidence  of  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  en- 
tering, of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  English  constitution,  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  woman,  and  most  of  all  of  the  peculiar  disposition  of  that  woman 
whose  self-will  it  might  be  his  official  duty  to  control.  The  diminished 
demand  for  articles  of  English  manufacture  had  occasioned  a  great 
check  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and  thrown  many  of  the  operatives  out 
of  employ:  there  was  consequently  much  distress  and  uneasiness 
among  the  laboring  class  of  people ;  the  meetings  of  the  Chartists  in- 
dicated a  turbulent  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  demand  not  merely  reform 
but  fundamental  changes  in  the  British  constitution. 

The  affairs  of  the  Continent  have  undergone  no  considerable  changes 
during  the  last  quarter.  The  conservative  principle  is  recognised  in 
most  of  the  States,  as  the  true  policy  of  the  government,  and  in  such  it 
has  had,  at  least,  one  beneficial  effect,  that  of  preserving  internal  tran- 
quillity. In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  different  spirit  prevails, 
its  capital,  in  which  the  leaven  of  revolution  is  always  at  work,  yna 
disturbed  by  an  entente,  on  the  12th  of  May,  which  caused  great  alarm 
and  some  deaths,  and  on  the  next  day  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with 
Marshal  Soult  as  President  of  council,  holding  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
affairs.  By  the  last  accounts,  the  government  was  occupied  in  examin- 
ing the  persons  implicated  in  the  emeute,  of  which  more  than  two  hun- 
dred had  been  arrested. 

In  the  Peninsula,  the  prospect  is  rather  darkening  than  brightening; 
frequent  changes  takes  place  in  the  Queen's  ministry,  and  none  are  able 
to  give  stability  to  her  government  In  many  parts,  particularly  in 
Catalonia,  the  Carlists  are  triumphing,  but  no  where  is  there  such  as- 
cendancy, on  either  side,  as  to  promise  any  speedy  restoration  of  pea  e 
to  this  distracted  country. 

Science.  —  In  the  great  number  of  facts  which  men  of  science  are 
every  day  communicating,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  those  which 
will  be  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  periodical  journals. 
The  insulated  facts,  not  yet  connected  with  any  general  doctrine,  or  those 
which  are  only  particular  cases  of  a  principle  long  since  demonstrated, 
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arc  proper  only  for  publications  especially  devoted  to  such  subjects. 
The  discovery  of  Daguerre,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  Jast  number,  al- 
though of  little  importance  in  itself,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting  of  any  thing  which  the  scientific  journals  have 
contained  for  the  last  six  months.  For,  although  the  French  artist  has 
not  yet  made  known  the  substance  with  which  he  produces  the  effects 
which  have  so  much  astonished  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
alone,  has  sufficed  to  render  natural  philosophers  attentive  to  a  mode  of 
investigation,  which,  until  then,  they  had  neglected,  although  not  been 
ignorant  o£  Chemists,  in  their  examination  of  the  bodies  which  they  may 
discover,  will  study  with  more  care  than  heretofore,  the  influence  which 
light  may  have  upon  them,  and  natural  philosophers  will  make  use  of 
paper  covered  with  some  substance,  sensible  to  the  light,  to  study  this 
agent  under  a  new  point  of  view.  Mr.  Biot,  of  the  French  Academy, 
has  set  the  example  j  he  has  taken  the  first  step  in  a  new  field  of  research- 
es, by  comparing  the  effects  which  the  light  of  a  cloudy  day  produces 
upon  the  sensitive  paper,  as  it  is  called  by  him,  in  passing  through  media 
of  different  substances  and  of  different  thicknesses.  He  compared, 
among  other  transparent  substances,  a  kind  of  blue  glass,  diaphanous 
glass,  sulphate  of  lime,  crystallized  salt,  and  rock  crystal.  In  each  one 
of  these  substances,  the  paper  was  differently  affected;  under  the  rock 
crystal  the  effect  was  quicker  and  most  sensible. 

As  results  of  his  researches  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  Mr.  Biot  has 
published  some  very  interesting  facts  upon  phosphorescence.  This  is  a 
well  known  property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  belonging  to  many  sub- 
stances, as  phosphorus,  several  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  decom- 
position, as  well  as  divers  mineral  bodies,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  ex- 
posure to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  to  an  electrical  d^charge.  Mr.  Bec- 
querel  has  discovered,  that  the  composition  which  is  formed  by  calcining 
oyster  shells  with  sulphur,  is  highly  susceptible  of  becoming  phospho- 
rescent, under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark.  Mr.  Biot  has  shown 
that  this  substance,  exposed  for  some  seconds,  and  even  for  an  instant,  to 
the  light  of  day,  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  which  it  gives  out,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  medium  with 
which  it  has  been  covered. 

Baron  Alexander  Humboldt,  in  a  memoir  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  gave  some 
extracts  from  the  unpublished  notes  of  his  observations  upon  the  plain 
of  Bogota,  full  of  interesting  facts,  relating  to  that  remarkable  region. 
As  some  of  these  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  important  questions, 
which  have  recently  awakened  public  attention,  we  have  thought  they 
deserved  a  place  in  our  record  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  its  geological  structure  presents  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  extensive  coal  fields,  and  thick  strata  of 
rock-salt ;  we  know  of  no  other  equal  elevation,  where  similar  deposits 
of  these  mineral  substances  are  found.  The  magnificent  vegetation,  the 
Campo  de  Gigantes,  filled  with  bones  of  the  Mastodonts,  and  the  terrific 
cataract  of  Tequendama,  are  also  wonders  of  the  spot,  to  which  we  can 
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now  only  allude,  having  more  particularly  in  view  another  fact  of  Baron 
Humboldt's  memoir.  The  waters  of  this  plain  have  but  a  single  outlet, 
which  is  through  the  deep  abyss  into  which  the  cataract  of  Tequenda- 
ma  is  precipitated ;  this  passage,  and  the  origin  of  the  cataract,  accord- 
ing to  the  mythological  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  are  owing  to  the 
mighty  arm  of  a  sort  of  superhuman  being,  named  Botschica,  who  intro- 
duced among  the  Mayzcas,  (before  his  time  in  a  state  of  barbarism,)  agri- 
culture, the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  a  government,  partly  of  temporal, 
and  partly  of  spiritual  power.  The  local  deluge,  the  formation  and  in- 
crease of  the  lake  Funzha,  was  the  work  of  a  woman,  named  Huythaca, 
an  enemy  of  Botschica.  The  survivors  of  this  deluge,  took  refuge  upon 
the  neighboring  mountains.  Botschica  opened  the  dike,  near  the  Te- 
quendama,  drained  the  plain,  which  again  became  inhabitable.  Huy- 
thaca was  changed  into  the  moon,  which  attracts  moisture,  and  from  that 
time  began  to  attend  upon  the  earth.  Who  can  doubt  where  such  a  fa- 
ble must  have  had  its  origin  ? 

Several  articles  of  intelligence,  and  some  interesting  publications,  per- 
taining to  philosophy  and  education  in  France,  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived by  us ;  of  these  we  can  give  only  the  following : 

Mr.  Cousin  is  now  at  work  upon  the  last  volume  of  his  translation  of 
Plato.    This  great  work  will  soon  be  completed. 

He  is  also  engaged  in  preparing  another  volume  of  his  report,  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Prussia,  to  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  higher  in- 
struction in  that  kingdom,  which  cannot  feu  1  to  be  a  work  of  great  in- 
terest. 

His  notes  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  are  now  publishing  from  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Vacherot  The 
first  lecture  has  already  appeared  in  the  Revue  Francaise,  and  is  an  ear- 
nest of  a  work  of  great  importance  and  value.  Mr.  Vacherot  was  formerly 
the  pupil,  and  is  now  the  adjunct  professor  of  Mr.  Cousin.  An  excellent 
discourse  was  pronounced  by  this  gentleman,  at  the  opening  of  his  course 
in  December  last,  which  is  now  before  us. 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  new  facts  to  communicate  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  our  country ;  one  or  two  normal  schools  have  been  opened 
in  Massachusetts,  for  forming  teachers,  but  as  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of 
results ;  and  what  can  one  or  two,  or  ten,  normal  schools  do  towards  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in.  teachers  by  thousands,  which  now  exists.  An 
impulse  also  is  wanting  in  another  direction ;  our  higher  institutions 
need  to  be  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  no  longer  be  allowed  to  waste 
their  means  and  energies  upon  forming  mere  school-boys  in  knowledge. 
Whv  can  thnre  not  be  the  same  high  standard  in  general  science  and 
learning,  established  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  <  stablished  at  West  Point,  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
which  we  lV  i  rn  has  never  been  more  clearly  manifested,  than  during  the 
examination  now  pending  there,  and  which  also  bids  fair  to  be  establish- 
ed in  the  private  college  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  according  to  the  report  of  gentlemen  who  have  recently 
witnessed  the  results  of  the  past  year's  course  of  study  in  the  last  named 
institution. 


NOTICE. 


The  patrons  of  the  New  York  Review,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, are  informed,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  July  num- 
ber! Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  its  Associate  Editor,  has  become  its 
sole  Proprietor.  Expecting  to  be  absent  in  Europe  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  he  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  A.  V. 
Blake,  38  Oold  street,  to  be  its  publishing  agent  in  New  York, 
and  to  him,  persons  having  business  with  the  Review  will  please 
to  apply.  Its  editorial  management  remains  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Henry. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Lehrbuch  eines  civilistischen  Cursus,  vom  Gehei- 
roen  Justiz-Rath  Ritter  Hugo,  in  Gdttingen,  Dritter  Band- 
welcher  die  Geschichte  des  Ramischen  Rechts  bis  auf  Justi- 
nian enthalt.    Elfte,  sehr  ver&nderte  Auflage.    Berlin :  1835. 

2.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  ad  fidem  Manuscriptorum  aliorumque 
subsidiorura  criticorum  receosuit,  commentario  perpetuo  in- 
struxit  Eduardus  Schrader,  Jctus.  In  operis  societatem 
accesserunt,  Theoph.  Lucas  Frider.  Tafel,  Philolog. 
Gualth.  Frider.  Clossius,  Jctus.  Post  hujus  discessum, 
Christoph.  Joh.  C.  Maier,  Jctus.  Tomus  Primus,  Institu- 
tionum Libri  iv.    Berolini :  MDCCCXXXII. 

3.  Qaii  Institutionum  Commentarii  Quatuor,  cura  Augusti 
Guil.  Heffter.   Bonna? :  MDCCCXXX. 

4.  Commentaries  on  the  conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
in  regard  to  Contracts,  Rights,  and  Remedies,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills,  Successions,  and  Judg- 
ments. By  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University.    Boston :  1834. 

5.  Institutionum  Juris  Romani  Privati  Hhtorico-Dogmaticarum 
Lineamenta,  observationibus  maximd  litterariis  distincta  in 
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integras,  etc.,  adjecit  D.  Christ.  Gottlieb  Haubold, 
antecessor,  Lipsiensis.  Post  mortem  auctoris  edidit  atque 
additamentis  auxit  D.  Carolus  Eduardus  Otto,  Professor 
Lipsiensis.    Lipsia? :  CIOIOCCCXXVL' 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"*  speak- 
ing of  the  civil  law  and  its  earlier  professors  in  modern  times,  re- 
marks, that  he  "  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  his  obscure  di- 
ligence, were  he  to  dwell  on  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a  science 
that  is  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten."    As  we  do  not  affect  to  have 
done  more  ourselves  than  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  Glossatum,  and  know  (we  confess  it  with  shame) 
little  more  of  those  restorers  of  Roman  jurisprudence  than  may 
be  learned  from  Gravina  or  Terrasson,  it  is  not  for  us  to  take  up 
the  glove  for  Azzo  and  Accursius,  or  to  censure  very  severely 
the  historian  who  omits  their  names  in  a  general  view  of  the 
progress  of  society.     Yet  Accursius  has  found  in  the  first  of 
elementary  writers  of  the  old  school  f  a  champion,  whose  zeal  is 
equalled  only  by  his  prowess,  and  one  does  not  very  readily 
conceive  how  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  middle 
ages,  can  be  written  without  reference  to  a  branch  of  study, 
which,  in  its  double  form  of  civil  and  canon  law,  did,  during  that 
period,  more  than  all  others  put  together,  to  shape  and  control 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  But  when  that  writer  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  of  the  great 
Cujacius  himself,  as  of  those  "  whose  names,  or  at  least  whose 
writings,  are  rapidly  passing  to  the  gulf  that  absorbed  their 
predecessors"  —  and  still  more,  when  he  gravely  assures  his 
reader,  that  "  the  stream  of  literature,  which  has  so  remarkably 
altered  its  channel  within  the  last  century,  (he  is  writing  some 
twenty  j'ears  ago,\  has  left  no  region  more  deserted  than  that  of 
the  Civil  Law,"  he  must  pardon  us  for  doubting  whether  he  b 
the  best  of  all  possible  pilots  in  that  stream,  or  has  explored  with 
any  pains  the  particular  channel,  of  which  he  speaks  with  such 
flippant,  and,  as  it  happens,  erring  dogmatism.    We  trust  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  real  claims  of  the  author  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,"  to  the  grateful  consideration  of 
statesmen,  as  well  as  of  scholars.    That  work,  although  far,  in 
our  judgment,  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  still  a  respect- 
able one,  and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  filled  a  void  in  a  most 
important  department  of  knowledge.    But  the  "History  of  the 

•  Chap.  IX.  P.  II. 

t  Heinecc.  Hist.  Jur.,  §  ccccxvii.    He  quotes  nnd  confirms  the  elaborate  pane- 
gyric of  Gravina  de  Ortuet  Progr.  Jur.  Civ.  $  CLV. 
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Middle  Ages"  is  a  compilation,  as  superficial  as  it  is  ambitious. 
That  it  should  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  popularity 
and  reputation,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  English  literature, 
unfortunately  hot  to  be  wondered  at.  What  does,  however,  we 
confess,  seem  to  us  a  little  surprising,  is  the  extent  of  the  igno- 
rance—  if  extent  can  be  predicated  of  such  a  negation  —  disco- 
vered in  this  positive  announcement  of  the  end,  actual  or  immi- 
nent, of  all  study  of  the  civil  law,  by  a  contemporary  of  Hugo 
and  Savigny,  of  Niebuhr  and  Eichhom,  of  Dirksen,  Schrader, 
Goschen,  and  a  host  of  other  names,  scarcely  less  shining  than 
these. 

Our  very  rubric,  if  we  stopped  there,  were  itself  a  refutation. 
We  could,  for  this  reason,  scarcely  resist  the  tempting  facility  of 
extending  it  much  farther.  We  had,  for  instance,  at  first  added 
to  it  the  other  six  volumes  that  make  up  the  complete  Civilistis- 
cher  Cursus  of  Hugo,  together  with  the  new  edition  of  the  Jus 
Civile  Anti-Jiislinianeum,  including  (what  had  been  omitted  by 
Schultingius)  the  whole  Theodosian  code,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1815,  by  a  society  of  Jurisconsults,  with  a  preface  and  index, 
by  that  learned  professor,  and  republished  after  the  discovery 
of  Gaius,  with  additions  and  improvements,  in  1822-3.  Hau- 
bold's  Lineamenta,  one  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  would  have  supplied  us  with  materials  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, usque  ad  nauseam.  The  scheme  of  that  work  is  to  pre- 
sent, in  a  systematic  form,  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
or  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  elements  of  the  civil 
law,  with  references,  under  each  particular  head  of  doctrine,  or 
history,  to  the  writers  by  whom  it  has  been  most  ably  treated, 
as  well  as.  to  the  whole  body  of  collateral  and  subsidiary  litera- 
ture. {Apparatus  Litlerarius*)  The  extent  of  reading,  thus 
displayed,  is  prodigious —  the  volumes  of  "  forgotten  teachers," 
still  studied  by  a  learned  Jurisconsult,  are  innumerable  —  and 
in  a  science  condemned  by  Mr.  Hallara  to  such  speedy  oblivion, 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  what  a  monstrous  brood  of  this  vain 
wisdom  and  false,  and  what  is  worse,  (if  he  is  right,)  most  pe- 
rishable philosophy,  has  been  brought  forth,  of  late,  as  if  in  spite 
of  his  prediction,  by  an  incessantly  teeming  press. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  no  former  period  was  there  ever  more 
ardor  and  activity  displayed  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  than  at  this  very  lime.*  A  revival  in  it 
took  place  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,f  when  a  new  and  heal- 

♦  Cooper.  Lcttres  sur  la  Chancellerie  d'Angleterre,  &c.  p.  480.  (Ed.  Brux- 
elles,  1830.) 

t  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Staats  and  RechU  Geschichte,  Einleitung,  p.  27. 
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thier  taste  for  the  antique,  in  art  and  literature,  began  to  be  dif- 
fused. It  was  just  then  that  Hugo  first  rose  into  reputation  as 
a  professor.  The  editor  of  this  posthumous  edition  of  Haubold's 
outlines,*  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  it  as  a  return  of  the  age  of 
Cujas.  It  is  even  more  than  that.  The  great  jurisconsults  of 
the  present  day,  to  equal  zeal  add  more  knowledge,  that  is,  more 
exact  and  available  knowledge,  a  penetration  more  refined  and 
distinguishing,  and  above  all,  views  of  the  constitution  of  socie- 
ty, and  of  the  principles,  the.  spirit,  and  the  influence  of  legisla- 
tion, incomparably  more  profound,  comprehensive,  and  practi- 
cal. Criticism  awoke  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, yet  Bentley  was  long  without  a  rival  —  and  Niebuhr  con- 
siders the  sagacity  of  Perizonius,  as  thrown  away  upon  an  age 
entirely  unworthy  of  it.t  The  example  and  the  lessons  of 
Heyne  and  Voss,  have  filled  Germany  with  philologists,  who 
have  carried  into  every  department  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
but  especially  those  with  which  historical  criticism  has  any  con- 
nexion, the  spirit  and  the  habits  of  enlightened,  searching,  and 
philosophical  inquiry.  Some  of  these  writers  are  really  great 
men.  Many  of  their  opinions  —  conjectural  at  best  —  may,  in 
the  progress  of  science,  be  qualified  or  refuted,  but  their  general 
views  are  characterized  by  too  much  comprehensiveness  and 
wisdom,  are  too  agreeable  to  the  analogies  of  society  and 
human  nature  in  all  ages,  to  pass  away  with  the  fashions  of  a 
day. 

At  the  head  of  these  (absit  invidia)  stands  Niebuhr,  who,  we 
acknowledge,  is,  with  us,  an  object  of  most  profound  homage. 
We  have  studied  his  work,  as  he  asks  that  it  shall  be  studied, 
and  as  he  professes  to  have  written  it,  conscientiously,  and  with 
perfect  freedom  from  all  prejudice  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  even 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  we  do  not  share  his  conviction,  we 
feel  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  admire  the  depth  and  sober- 
ness of  his  views.  To  call  him  the  first  of  philologists,  is  to  do 
him  but  very  inadequate  justice.  No  such  mind  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  a  mere  scholastic  education.  Uniting  the  qualities  of 
Bentley  to  those  of  Montesquieu  —  when  Montesquieu  is  not 
sacrificing  his  wisdom  to  his  wit  —  but,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantages which  both  would  have  derived  from  the  unspeakably 
instructive  experience  of  the  last  sixty  years,  his  pages  chal- 
lenge, and  will  reward,  the  meditation  of  the  philosophic  publi- 

*  Professor  Otto  of  Leipsic. 

t  RomischeGeschichie,  Vorrede,  VIII.   (Edit.  1833.) 
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cist    We  ascribe  to  him  the  honor  of  having  brought  about  a 
revolution — for  it  is  nothing  less  —  in  the  history  of  public 
law.     He  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  lay  his  hand  upon  that 
key  of  the  Past  —  the  effect  of  races  upon  the  revolutions  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  character  of  governments — of  which  Thierry 
has  since  made  so  striking  an  application  in  his  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  his  Letters  on  the  History  of  France. 
It  is  not  for  his  doubts,  as  some  seem  to  think,  but  for  his  disco- 
veries,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the^tbanks  and  admiration  of  the 
learned  —  not  for  what  he  has  done  to  discredit  the  magnificent 
romance  of  Livy,  (for  the  barren  scepticism  of  Beaufort  was 
equal  to  that,)  but  for  what  only  such  a  combination  as  has 
scarcely  ever  been  seen  in  any  single  individual,  of  immense 
erudition,  unwearied  industry,  and  incessant  vigilance  of  re- 
search, with  matchless  critical  sagacity,  could  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish,  towards  explaining  what  was  obscure,  reconci- 
ling what  was  contradictory,  completing  what  was  defective,  and 
correcting —  often  out  of  his  own  mouth  —  what  was  mistaken, 
or  misstated,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.    His  examination 
of  this  writer,  for  the  most  part  the  only  witness  we  have  to 
vouch  for  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  is  a  master  piece  of  its  kind, 
and  rivals  the  highest  acumen  and  address  of  the  bar.    He  sees 
intuitively  when  his  author  tells  the  truth,  as  sometimes  happens, 
without  knowing  it,  or  knows  the  truth  without  telling  it.  He 
has  an  infallible  instinct,  in  divining  what  is  half  revealed  in  a 
corrupt  text,  or  in  making  an  intelligible  and  consistent  whole 
out  of  fragments  separately  dark,  or  not  apparently  related  to 
one  another.  His  conjectural  emendations  and  reasonings  d  pri- 
ori, always  cautious,  are  rendered  sure  by  his  habitually  pa- 
tient and  comprehensive  inductions,  and  the  immense  command 
of  analogy  and  illustration  with  which  his  various  knowledge 
supplies  him.     Enabled  by  such  means  to  anticipate  what  the 
truth  ought  to  be,  he  detects  it  in  the  most  blundering  or  per- 
verted statement,  turns  to  account  every  casual  and  distant  hint, 
and  attaches  to  words  uttered  in  one  sense  by  the  writer,  a 
meaning  entirely  different  from  his  own,  yet  more  probable  in 
itself,  and  serving,  perhaps,  to  clear  up  parts  of  his  narrative, 
otherwise  incongruous  or  unintelligible.    It  is  not,  we  repeat  it, 
the  negative  but  the  positive  part  of  his  work  that  entitles  it  to 
its  great  reputation.    It  is  a  mighty  creation,  or  if  we  may  bor- 
row a  thought  from  an  old  writer,  it  is  more,  it  is  raising  the 
dead.  Niebubr,  himself,  compares  the  task  of  the  philologist  in  this 
restoration,  or  anamorphosis  of  the  history  of  the  past,  to  that  of  the 
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naturalist  gathering  and  putting  together  the  fossil  bones  of  a 
lost  species  of  animal.*  It  is  thus  that  he  has  rebuilt,  with 
fragments  picked  up  here  aqd  there  where  they  lay  scattered 
about,  as  by  a  tempest,  over  the  whole  surface  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, the  sacerdotal  and  patrician  City  of  the  Kings,  in  its  old 
Cyclopean  strength  and  massiveness,  and  the  awful  forms  of 
Tuscan  mystery  and  superstition.  It  is  thus  that  you  are  made 
to  see  the  Eternal  City,  already  with  her  triple  crown  —  not 
mystical  —  ofgentes  —  three  privileged  tribes  of  various  origin, 
greater  and  lesser  —  incorporated  successively  into  one  people 
—  and  constituting,  in  legal  contemplation  before  the  legislation 
of  Servius  Tullius,  the  whole  people — while  the  noble  plebs, 
the  city  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  people  of  the  Aventine,  never 
equalled  by  any  other  but  the  Commons  of  England,  excluded 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is,  for  centuries  together,  fighting 
its  way,  like  the  Saxons  under  their  Norman  lords,  into  the  pale 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  full  participation  in  its  benefits* 
Never  was  more  laborious  and  patient  learning  tasked  to  sup- 
ply materials  for  the  conceptions  of  genius,  and  the  conclusions 
of  philosophy,  and  never  were  such  materials  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  genius  and  philosophy,  into  a  more  solid  and  stately 
fabric. 

If  Niebuhr  had  done  nothing  but  rebuild  the  ancient  city,  and 
reveal,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  light  of  history  —  of  that  history 
of  the  life  and  forms  of  a  community  which  may  so  long  precede, 
as  he  well  remarks,  ail  knowledge  of  individuals  —  the  "  buried 
majesty"  of  Rome,  he  had  rendered  an  immense  service.  The 
Kings  lived  with  honor  in  the  traditions  of  the  republic  ;  each  of 
them  was  the  personification  of  some  commanding  or  venerable 
attribute ;  war,  religion,  legislation,  conquest,  heroic  virtues, 
sometimes  heroic  crimes,  were  ascribed  to  them  in  the  popular 
legends.  Servius  Tullius,  especially,  identified  with  a  revolu- 
tion so  favorable  to  the  classes  lying  under  political  disabilities, 
as  to  produce,  by  its  very  excess,  a  reaction,  followed  by  two 
centuries  of  perpetual  struggle  and  contention  to  overcome  it  — 
made  a  great  figure  in  their  Romancero.t  To  write  the  history 
of  this  period,  was  to  explain  that  of  the  following,  as  on  the 
contrary,  the  history  of  the  following  period  confirms,  by  con- 
formity, Niebubr's  views  of  this.    His  theory  accounts  for  the 

♦  R.  G.  B.  III.  135. 

t  See  the  almost  demagogical  harangue  put  into  his  mouth  by  Dionytius,  L 
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phenomena,  and  is  the  only  one  that  will  do  so.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  the  people  lived  under  the  influence  and  the 
discipline  of  a  patriarchal  and  limited  monarchy,  or  Archonship  — 
the  national  character  was  formed,  the  great  outlines  of  the  con- 
stitution were  traced,  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and,  no  doubt,  most 
of  their  particular  provisions,  as  they  were  afterwards  recorded 
in  the  XII  Tables,  were  developed  and  settled — in  short,  the 
future  destinies  of  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  de- 
cided at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Kings  had  gov- 
erned strenuously ;  they  had  waged  many  and  successful  wars ;  and 
their  grandeur  is  still  attested  by  works  unrivalled  even  by  those 
of  the  Caesars.*  Nothing  could  be  more  justly  the  subject  of 
regret,  than  the  absence  of  all  clear  historical  light  (and  satisfac- 
tory, though  but  conjectural)  on  so  interesting  and  critical  a 
period  of  Roman  annals.  The  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
heroic  city,  like  those  of  Mahomet,  were  hidden  from  our  view, 
and  lost  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  nothing  but  what 
was  fabulous  and  distorted,  was  known  of  her,  until  she  sprang 
forth  from  behind  this  veil  of  myths,  full-grown  and  ready  armed 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  great  mission,  the  conquest,  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  ultimately,  the  conversion  of  the  world.  By  his  ac- 
count of  the  three  different  races  which  formed  this  people,  and 
especially  of  the  connexion  with  Tuscany  —  of  the  corporate 
existence,  and  exclusive  privileges  of  the  gentes,  under  a  senate 
made  up  of  their  chiefs,  and  a  president  elected  for  life  (the 
King)  —  of  the  somewhat  undefined,  but  certainly  intimate  and 
controlling  relation  of  the  patron  to  his  clients,  retainers  of  the 
patricians  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plebs  —  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  that  plebs,  the  whole  infantry  of  the 
legion,  led  by  the  Sicinii  and  the  Icilii,  men  as  noble  as  the 
Claudii  or  the  Quinctii,  who  denied  them  through  constitu- 
tional disabilities,  the  fruits  of  their  valor  —  of  the  nexi,  the 
ager  publicus,  the  usury  laws,  and  the  influence,  so  inconceiva- 
bly important,  of  the  Augur  and  the  Pontiff,  the  auspices  and 
the  calendar, t  we  have  problem  after  problem  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  legislation,  solved  in  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory 
manner.}    Freed  from  the  shallow  and  delusive  common  places 

♦  Dionys.  III.  67. 

t  See  the  speech  of  App.  Claudius  against  opening  the  consulship  to  the  Plebs, 
on  the  single  ground  that  they  had  no  auspices.   Liv.  VI.  41. 

t  The  coincidence  of  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Niebuhr's  services 
with  those  of  such  a  writer  as  Schlosser,  not  a  little  confirms  our  conviction  of 
their  justness.  See  his  admirable  Gcschichte  der  Allen  Welt,  II.  abth.  I.  th.  2. 
cpp.  253,  and  especially  284,  note  f.  (edit.  Frankfort,  1828.) 
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of  monarchy  and  republic,  of  aristocracy  and  democracy ,  of 
positive  legislation,  and  governments  arbitrarily  adopted  — ideas 
and  language  of  what  was  called  the  philosophy  of  the  18th 
century,  indiscriminately  and  absurdly  applied  to  the  institutions 
of  all  others — we  now  see  the  mixed  constitution  of  Rome  ration- 
ally, that  is  to  say,  historically  accounted  for.  We  see  it,  like  that 
of  England,  under  circumstances  strikingly  similar,  developing 
itself  through  perpetual  (though  not  as  in  the  case  of  England 
bloody)  conflicts,  and  successive  compromises,  between  different, 
yet  kindred,  nations,*  inhabiting  the  same  territory,  without  be- 
ing members  of  the  same  commonwealth  —  the  minority  in 
possession  of  the  state  continually  yielding  something  to  their  de- 
termined, persevering,  multiplying,  and  yet  singularly  patient 
and  moderate  adversaries,  until  they  are  melted  into  one  body 
politic  and  one  people.  These  struggles  were  a  discipline  that 
fashioned  both  parties  to  stern  virtues,  and  an  excitement  that 
stimulated  them  to  heroic  exertion.  They  were  struggles  for 
law  and  justice  —  for  constitutional  privilege  on  the  one  side, 
and  for  natural  rights  on  the  other.  In  such  a  school,  the  great 
legislators  and  conquerors  of  the  world  might  well  be  trained, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  not  failed  to  embellish  bis 
account  of  contests  so  fruitful  of  good,  with  discussions  of 
public  law,  in  orations  imputed  to  the  great  names  of  those 
times,  profound  and  elaborate  enough  to  satisfy  a  Greek,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  rhetorician  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Hugo,  among 
the  advantages  which  he  mentions  as  calculated  to  animate  the 
zeal  of  the  civilian  in  the  present  tiroes,  should  give  a  decided 
prominency  to  Niebuhr's  history,  f  But  the  other  helps  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  than  it  was  possible 
to  acquire  a  century  ago,  are  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable. 
Niebuhr  himself  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  special  provi- 
dence for  the  success  of  philology  in  this  age,  that  just  as  a  new 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened,  the  discovery  of  Cicero's 
republic,  and  of  the  real  Gaius,  should  have  occurred  to  excite 
and  to  aid  it  in  its  enterprises.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  an- 
alogous cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  discovery  stands 

♦  T*  l$wi  is  the  very  expression  of  Dionysius,  X.  60.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  mixed  marriages  in  the  two  last  Tables  of  the  Decemvirs. 

t  P.  55.  Yet  Hu^o  seems  to  us,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
"  hint  a  fault,  and  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer,"  when  he  speaks  of 
Niebuhr's  ideas  as  more  approved  by  jurisconsults  than  by  historians,  p. 
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in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect  to  the  zeal  which  it  furnishes 
so  opportunely  with  a  powerful  instrument.  It  is  now  very 
well  settler!,  that  the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Pandects  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  how- 
ever effective  it  was  in  promoting  its  progress ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  seems  to  us  more  probable,  than  that  the  revival 
of  that  study  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light,  and  preserving 
this  solitary  and  precious  manuscript.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
a  new  school  of  philology,  pronouncing  the  knowledge  of  Anti- 
quity still  in  its  infancy,*  examining  de  novo  all  the  evidence 
in  relation  to  it,  collating  more  carefully  than  ever  the  manu- 
scripts of  classical  authors,  and  publishing  editions  of  them  so 
emended  as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  the  old,f  should  have 
found  such  a  collaborator  as  Mai,  or  that  Mai  should  not 
have  sought  in  vain  among  the  improvements  of  modern  che- 
mistry, for  means  to  disinter  (so  to  express  it)  from  the  Palimp- 
sest the  precious  remains  of  ancient  genius.  Cicero's  Republic  is 
by  no  means  the  only  conquest  of  the  kind  which  the  learned 
world  owes  to  the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican*  His  pa- 
limpsests of  Ulpian  and  other  writers  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Hugo,  in  the  course  of  this  work  ;  but  a  still  more  important  ac- 
cession, in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  to  the  resources  of  the  phi- 
lologist, are  the  Turin  leaves  of  the  Theodosian  code,  published 
by  Peyron  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Without  referring 
to  other  discoveries  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  (pp.  21,  23,)  it 
is  sufficient  to  add,  that  what  with  new  readings  of  old  books 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  ones,  and  what  with  a  deeper  study 
and  more  critical  examination  of  those  long  in  the  possession  of 
civilians,  an  entirely  new  aspect  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law.  Hugo  quotes  a  letter  from  a  friend,  (p.  75,)  in 
which,  congratulating  the  present  generation  upon  the  change, 
he  declares,  that  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor,  before  he 
knew  who  Gains  or  Ulpian  was —  writers  now  familiar  to  all  his 
hnvers;  and  Hugo  confesses  as  much  of  himself,  in  regard  to 
Ulpian  and  Theophilus.  Our  own  experience,  fortunately  for 
us,  is  not  quite  so  extensive,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  presents  itself  to  us,  in  compar- 
ing this  Lckr-Buch  ofaG6ttingen  lecturer,  with  what  we  re- 
member was  the  course  of  professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Uni- 

♦  Boeckh.  Staats  Haushaltung  der  Athener. 
t  Bekkers. 
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litical  philosophy  which  all  will  admit  to  be  bold,  and  some  may 
pronounce  paradoxical.  The  great  dogma,  for  example,  of  the 
historical  schfjol,  that  in  the  matter  of  government,  "whatever  is, 
is  right,"  for  the  time  being,  and  nothing  so  for  all  times  ;  that 
positive  institutions  are  merely  provisional;  and  that  every  peo- 
ple has,.t//«o  facto,  precisely  those  which  are  best  adapted  to  its 
character  and  condition.*  We  recognise  in  these  d<»ctrines  a 
great  fundamental  truth,  without  a  distinct  perception  of  which, 
history  becomes  a  riddle,  and  government  impossible ;  but  it  is 
easily  pushed  to  extravagance,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Hugo 
and  his  school  have  not  given  to  it  too  much  the  color  of  a  dark 
and  licentious  fatalism.  His  idea,  too,  of  the  boundaries  between 
the  jus  publicum  and  the jus  privatum,  savors  far  too  strongly  of  the 
despotism  of  Dorian  legislation  for  our  tastes.  We  are  for  making 
private  property  as  exclusively  as  possible  an  affair  of  meum  and 
tuum%  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  constitution,  would  lean  in  all 
imaginable  circumstances,  in  favor  of  maintaining  its  sanctity 
inviolate,  against  the  pretended  claims  of  state  necessity,  or  the 
indefeasible  sovereign  power  of  society. 

We  have  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  discovery  of  the  real  Gaius  as  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
We  owe  this  accession  to  our  literary  treasures  to  the  same  great 
man,  whose  work  on  the  early  history  of  Rome  had  already 
done  so  much  for  philology,  Niebuhr.  It  was  fitting  that  he 
v*  ho  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  old  materials,  should  have  the 
honor  of  making  by  far  the  most  precious  addition  to  them.  This 
paJimpsesf,  (the  darkest  and  most  perplexed  of  any.)  was  found  by 
him  at  Verona,  in  1816,  and  deciphered,  says  Hugo,  by  G&schen, 
and  Bethmann  Holweg,  with  admirable  success,  in  1817.  The 
existence  of  some  such  manuscript,  at  no  very  remote  period,  had 
long  been  suspected.  Bynkershoeck,  in  his  treatise  de  ItebusMan- 
cipirf  after  quoting  the  passage  of  Gaius  preserved  by  Bogtbius, 
in  which  mancijMt/io  is  defined,  treats  as  erroneous  the  common 
impression  that  that  fragment,  together  with  another,  de  in  Jure 
Ccsswne,  (neither  of  *  hich  was  to  be  found  in  the  Gothic  abridg- 
*  ment,)  existed  only  in  Bogthius,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  he  had 
recently  read  a  treatise  by  Cynus,  in  which  those  very  fragments 
are  cited,  on  the  authority  of  P.  J.  de  Kavani,  as  having  beeo 
copied  out  of  Gaius  by  him.    Schultingius,  to  whom  Bynker- 

♦Civ.  Cure.  I.  pp.  313—15. 
t  OpuscuL  Vana,  107. 
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shoeck  pointed  out  this  curious  passage,  made  very  light  of  the 
allegation  of  the  aforesaid  Ravani,  but  Bytikershoeck  himself  saw 
no  reason  for  doubting  it,  and  Heineceius  subsequently  assented 
to  that  opinion,  and  asserts  *  or  intimates  the  probability  that  a 
complete  copy  of  Gaius  was  extant  in  the  14th  century,  when 
Ravani  flourished,  fie  that  as  it  may,  no  search  was  at  that 
time  instituted,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  years  that 
civilians  have  enjoyed  the  light  shed  from  this  source  on  many 
dark  or  doubtful  points,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  law  so 
imperfectly  written  by  Pomponius.t  As  to  Gaius  himself,  every 
thing  had  conspired  to  awaken  the  liveliest  curiosity  in  regard 
to  him.  Just  a  century  before  Justinian  undertook  his  compila- 
tion, (A.  D.  426,)  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  Valentinian,  in 
order  to  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  confusion  arising  out  of  a 
vast  multiplicity  of  laws,  and  to  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  justice,  then  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  science  of  a  more  for- 
tunate era,  addressed  to  the  "  Senate  of  the  city  of  Rome"  an  Im- 
perial Constitution,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  judges  should 
be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  five  illustrious  jurisconsults  of  an  ear- 
lier age,  Papinian,  Paullus,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinns ; 
that  if  there  were  any  difference  in  their  opinions,  those  of  a  ma- 
jority should  prevail ;  and  that  in  case  of  equality  of  voices,  that 
should  be  ruled  to  be  law  which  Papinian  should  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  so.f  We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  other 
names  honored  by  this  singular  constitution,  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  for  doing  so  may  hereafter  present  itself;  but  the 
Onius  thus  distinguished  was  no  other  than  he  whose  Institutes, 
or  as  they  are  described  in  the  work  itself,  "  Institutionum  Com- 
menUirii"  are  named  in  our  rubric,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
our  previous  remarks.  This,  however,  though  an  extraordinary,, 
was  by  no  means  a  solitary  distinction.  Throughout  the  insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  Gaius  is  often  referred  to,  aud  the  epithet  of 
"  nos/er"  which  always  accompanies  his  name,  and  which  led 
some  to  think  him  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  is  now  clearly 
proved  to  express  merely  the  very  free  use  made  of  this  work,, 
in  that  of  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus.  The  com- 
missioners of  Justinian  are  found  to  have  largely  adopted  the  lan- 
guage together  with  the  arrangement  of  Gaius;  but  this  fact  was 
not  known,  for  they  had  taken  no  pains  to  distinguish  what  they 
had  borrowed  from  him,  from  what  they  had  added  of  their  own* 

♦  Hittor.  Jur.  f  CCCXIV. 
t  D.  1.  I.  Tit.  II. 

t  Cod.  Theodosian:  1.  L  Tit  IV.  Se  Reapomii  Prudcntum. 
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nor  indeed  had  they  given  ns  any  reason  at  all  to  imagine  the 
extent  of  their  obligations  to  him.  Another  compilation,  how- 
ever, made  a  few  years  before,  (A.  D.  506)  in  quite  a  different 
quarter,  purported  to  contain— along  with  copious  extracts  from 
Ulpian,  and  five  books  of  the  Sententia  Itecepfa  of  Paullus, 
with  abridgments  of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Tbeo- 
dosian  codes,  &c.  &c—  an  epitome  in  two  books  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains.  This  is  the  M  Gothic  Gaius,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  real  Gains  discovered  at  Verona.  The  epithet  of  Go- 
thic belongs  to  this  collection  as  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  at  that  time  established  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  very  year  before  his  defeat  by  Clovis.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Teutonic  barbarians  to  govern  their  Jfo- 
man  subjects  by  the  Roman  law.#  This  personal,  instead  of  a 
territorial  jurisdiction,  was  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  nations  ;  it 
served  at  once  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  conquest,  and  to  has- 
ten the  union  of  the  races  under  a  new  civilization  ;  and  nowhere 
were  tire  effects  of  this  policy  more  striking  than  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  foundation  of  the  titular  kingdom  of  Aries, 
in  the  9th  centnry,  the  early  formation  of  the  provencal  dialect, 
and  the  existence  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  a  pays  de 
droit  Serif,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  influence 
of  Roman  legislation,  and  the  Latin  language.  This  compila- 
tion of  Alaric  was  sometimes  called  the  Breviarium  Alariciamtm, 
and  sometimes  bore  the  more  pompous  title  of  Lex  Romana, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  Visigothorum.  We  owe  to  it,  it 
is  probable,  the  present  mutilated  condition  of  the  Theodosian 
code,  which  ceased  to  be  copied  in  its  integrity,  because  this 
abridgment,  especially  after  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  answer- 
ed practically  the  same  purpose.  But  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  what  relates  to  our  particular  subject  —  Gains  is 
deformed  in  it,  as  Oiselius  expresses  it,  to  suit  the  tastes  or  the 
wants  of  a  barbarous  period.  The  epitome  in  two  books  con- 
tains some  twenty  or  thirty  pages  octavo  io  the  Berlin  edition, 
(omitting  the  notes,)  and  deviates  so  entirely  from  the  language 
of  the  author,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  recognise 
in  it  any  resemblance  or  approach  to  hi*  own  work.  Yet,  im- 
perfect as  it  was  in  itself,  this  breviary  had  its  mission,  a  high 
and  importont  one,  and  it  was  fuHHfet*.  Of  this,  however,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come,  (at  we  trust  we  shall,)  on 

*  Among  the  texts  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Germaniti  AnfiqMi,  to  that 
effect,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  in  the  laws  of  Lothaire  L  (XXX  ViL)  at  page 
1224  of  that  collection. 
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gome  future  occasion,  to  speak  of  what  M.  de  Savigny  has  done 
for  the  history  of  the  civil  law  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  discovery  of  Gaius,  we  have  said,  is  highly  important 
with  a  view  to  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.    It  is  an 
excellent  remark  of  Hugo's,  *  that  in  a  system  of  law,  half  of 
what  is  scientific,  as  contradistinguished  from  what  is  immediate- 
ly practical  and  so  quite  mechanical,  belongs  to  its  history,  and 
can  be  learned  only  through  it.    It  is,  however,  just  this  part  of 
jurisprudence,  which  alone  reveals  its  true  spirit,  without  which 
the  most  important  statutes  are  scarcely  intelligible,  and  the  great- 
est causes  are  but  imperfectly  argued,  that  is  uniformly  neglect- 
ed in  what  they  publish,  by  those  best  fitted  to  do  justice  to  it, 
leading  advocates  and  learned  judges,  the  sages  and  oracles  of 
the  profession.    It  is  so  with  our  own  common  law  ;  it  was  so  in 
quite  as  remarkable  a  degree  with  the  civil  law.    We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  meagre  outline  of  Pomponius  embodied  in 
the  Digest.    There  were  few  other  fragments  that  might  aid  in 
supplying  what  was  defective  in  that.    The  volume  before  us  has 
added  greatly  to  our  stock  of  information  in  this  particular.  It  is 
an  exposition — occasionally,  though  not  often,  with  a  retrospective 
glance  at  what  the  law  had  been  —  of  the  elements  of  the  law  as 
it  then  stood.    It  is  the  work  of  one  of  tlie  most  illustrious  of 
the  Roman  Jurisconsults  in  the  palmy  day  of  the  science,  the 
age  of  the  Anlonines,  just  bordering  on  that  of  the  Seven.  Gaius 
was  a  contemporary  of  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  the  roaster  of  Pa- 
pinian.    His  work,  besides,  has  beeu  adopted  by  Justinian  as 
the  basis  of  his  own  Institutes*    The  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  original  text  and  the  text  thus  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  education  in  the  sixth  century,  is  all  history.    Now  it  happens 
that  this  difference  is  very  wide.    Justinian  was  a  mighty  inno- 
vator—  we  admit,  in  one  sense,  a  great  reformer  —  but  at  any 
rate  a  mighty  innovator.    Those  changes  extend  to  every  part 
of  the  whole  body  of  jurisprudence— to  hs  roost  important  pro- 
visions, its  most  pervading  principles,  its  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures, its  genius,  it*  maxims,  and  its  policy.    And  this  leads  us.  to 
remark  what  struck  us  the  roost  forcibly  in  reading  Gaius,  title  by 
title,  with  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.    You  see  in  the  former,  the 
Roman  law  in  its  highest  theoretical  perfection  ;  you  see  it  in  the 
symmetry  of  an  exact  science  and  a  rigid  logic,  pursuing  its 
principles  without  limitation  and  without  reserve,  to  all  their  le- 
gitimate consequences.    Gaius  speaks  repeatedly  of  what  ht 
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calls  dcgantia  or  ineffgantia  juris ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  or 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
strict  logical  filiation  of  its  reasonings.  A  stipulation  to  give 
post  mortem  mmm,  or  cvm  morieru,  is  void,  because  it  \$  inelegant 
that  a  stipulation  should  begin  only  with  the  heir.*  Another 
instance  will  be  still  more  illustrative.  By  a  sen/it. 'S-  onsultum 
which  Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  freedman  Pallas,  caused 
to  be  passed,  a  free  woman  cohabiting  with  a  slave,  against  his  mas- 
ter's express  prohibition  thrice  solemnly  pronounced,  was  herself 
reduced  to  bondage ;  yet  she  might,  by  a  special  agreement  with 
the  master,  retain  her  own  liberty  at  the  expense  of  that  of  her 
offspring,  who  were  to  be  born  slaves.  But  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
says  Gains,  f —  ini  quit  ate  rn  et  indegantia  juris  mot  us  —  restor- 
ed the  rule  of  the  jus  gentium  upon  the  subject,  and  ordained 
that  the  children  should  inherit  the  status  of  the  mother.  Now 
Justinian  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  at  least  as  far  as  Hadrian, 
as  he  in  fact  abolished  the  smntus  consultum  of  Claudius,  not 
without  denouncing  it  as  un  worth)'  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  he 
would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  former  of  the  two  rea- 
sons, the  iniquiffis  rei%  to  the  correction  of  which  he  scrupled  not, 
on  every  occasion,  to  sacrifice  the  mere  symmetry  of  the  law.  { 
This  we  take  to  be  the  true  character  of  his  legislation.  His 
reforms  are  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  law  to  equity,  of  science  to 
policy  or  feel  in  or,  of  jus  civile  to  jus  gentium,  of  the  privileges  of 
the  citizen  to  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  pride  and  the  prejudices 
of  Uome  to  the  genius  of  humanity  consecrated  by  the  religion 
of  Christ.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  civil 
law  has  existed  as  a  science  only  since  Justinian  published  it  in 
the  form  of  a  code.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact :  the  civil  law  lost 
so  many  of  its  peculiarities  by  his  unsparing  reforms,  that  it  may 
be  said,  more  properly,  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  that  time ; 
to  have  been  completely  transmuted  into  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  universal  equity  of  cultivated  nations,  to  which  it  had  been, 
for  a  long  time,  gradually  approximating.  It  is  this  extraordi- 
nary change  that  is  brought  before  us,  in  a  sudden  and  striking 
contrast  by  collating  the  text  of  Gains  with  that  of  Justinian, 
—  the  Institutes  of  the  Roman  law,  strictly  so  called,  and  the 

♦  P.  154,  156. 
t  P.  28. 

t  A  passage  very  much  in  point  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  subtilitas,  as 
Justinian  himself  calls  it,  of  the  jurisprudents  media,  contrasted  with  his  own 
▼iews  of  the  law,  is  to  be  found,  Instiiut.  I.  HI.  t.  9.  I  3.  DelegUima  agnatorum 
succession*.  He  applauds  the  Praetor  for  his  humane  purposes,  but  thinks  that 
the  be*,  possessio  wide  cognedi  had  not  gone  far  enough. 
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Institutes  of  that  law,  purged  of  almost  all  that  was  Roman,  that 
is  since  become,  in  the  hands  of  Domat  and  Pothier,  of  Voet 
and  Vinnius,  the  "  written  reason"  of  Christendom.  "  Populus  it* 
ague  Romania"  says  Gaius,  "fartim  suo  proprio, partim  com' 
muni  omnium  hominvm  jwrcutUur;"  even  so,  but  the  proper 
has  been  merged  in  the  common,  just  as  the  teit  of  Gaius  is  in 
that  of  Tribonian,  to  the  exclusion  of  res  mancipi,  actiones  legis, 
and  distinctions  between  classes  of  legacies,  and  freedroen. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  so  important  in  reference  both  to  the 
history  of  the  civil  law,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  in 
general,  and  has  especially  such  a  bearing  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  former  is  likely  "  soon  to  be  forgotten,"  that  we  shall  be 
excused  for  pursuing  it  somewhat  farther. 

D'Agnesseau,  in  a  panegyric  of  unrivalled  beauty,  upon  this 
body  of  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  then  studied  and  practised  in 
France,  uses  the  following  language: 

"  These  rules,  it  is  true,  have  almost  all  of  them  their  founda- 
tion in  natural  law ;  but  who,  by  a  single  effort  of  sublime  specu- 
lation, could  go  up  to  the  origin  of  so  many  streams  that  are 
now  so  far  removed  from  their  fountain  ?  Who  could  descend 
from  that  fountain,  as  if  by  degrees,  and  follow  step  by  step  the 
almost  infinite  divisions  of  all  the  branches  that  flow  from  it, 
to  become,  as  it  were,  the  inventor  and  creator  of  a  system  of 


"  Such  efforts  transcend  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  exer- 
tion. But,  fortunately,  other  men  have  made  them  for  us ;  a 
single  book  which  science  opens  at  once  to  the  judge,  deve- 
lops to  him,  without  any  difficulty,  the  first  principles  and  the 
remotest  consequences  of  the  law  of  nature. 

"The  work  of  that  people,  whom  heaven  seems  to  have 
formed  to  govern  men,  every  thing  in  it  breathes  that  high  wis- 
dom, that  deep  sense,  and  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the 
gift  of  that  spirit  of  legislation  which  was  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  As  if 
the  mighty  destinies  of  Rome  were  not  yet  fulfilled,  she  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  by  her  reason,  after  having  ceased  to 
reign  by  her  authority.  It  might,  indeed,  be  affirmed,  that  justice 
has  fully  developed  her  mysteries  only  to  the  Roman  lawyers. 
Legislators  rather  than  jurisconsults,  mere  individuals  in  the 
shades  of  private  life,  have  bad  the  merit,  by  the  superiority  of 
their  intelligence,  to  give  laws  to  all  posterity.  Laws  of  a  ju- 
risdiction not  less  extensive  than  durable,  all  nations,  even  now, 
refer  to  them,  as  to  an  oracle,  and  receive  from  them  responses 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  37 
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of  eternal  truth.  It  is,  for  them,  but  small  praise,  to  have  inter- 
preted the  XII.  Tables,  or  the  Edict  of  the  Prsetor,  they  are  the 
surest  interpreters,  even  of  our  laws;  they  lend,  so  to  express 
it,  their  wisdom  to  our  usages,  their  reason  to  our  customs,  and 
by  the  principles  which  they  furnish  us,  they  serve  us  as  a 
guide,  even  when  we  walk  in  ways  which  were  unknown  to 
them."    (XIII.  Mercuriale.) 

We  have  before  us  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  thus  elo- 
quently expressed,  and  it  is  with  unaffected  pleasure  that  we 
turn  from  the  virtuous  and  learned  D'Agues&eau,  to  do  homage 
to  one  who  has  done  honor  to  his  country.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
has,  in  a  series  of  valuable  publications,  not  only  enriched  the 
library,  but  enlarged  the  horizon  of  the  American  lawyer.  He 
has  most  fully  verified,  by  his  success,  an  opinion  we  have  long 
cherished,  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  civilians  and  those  nurtur- 
ed in  their  conversation,  as  elementary  writers,  over  the  lawyers 
trained  for  practice  in  England.  It  is  with  surprise  we  find  a 
different  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Cooper.*  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  some  English  text  writers,  and  indeed,  most  of  them, 
discover  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  they  treat, 
considered  as  mere  matters  of  business— that  they  carefully 
collect  all  the  decided  cases,  and  critically  distinguish  the  cir- 
cumstances that  ought  to  affect  their  authority  as  law,  or  their 
effect  as  precedents  in  point — nor  have  we  any  doubt  at  all, 
but  that  so  far  as  these  cases  go,  those  compilers  are  as  safe 
guides  as  can  be  followed  by  counsellors  or  their  clients,  f 
But  there  arise  sometimes  —  and  it  is  geoerally  in  things  touch- 
ing the  highest  interests,  public  or  private,  and  most  calculated 
to  excite  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  do  arise  —  questions  in 
which  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  and  the  judge  is  compelled 
to  make  one  by  the  help  of  apalogy,  and  by  reasoning  from 
principles.  Now,  it  is  in  such  cases  that  an  English  text  book 
hardly  ever  affords  the  least  assistance  to  an  inquirer.  They 
never  think  of  the  elegantia  juris  of  Gaius,  of  a  scientific  dis- 
tribution of  their  subject,  of  genus  or  species,  class  or  category  ; 
the  principle  of  a  rule  is  seldom  stated  as  a  theorem,  and  when 
a  new  case  calls  for  its  application,  the  most  trifling  difference 
in  accidental  circumstances,  gives  rise  to  embarrassing  doubt. 
In  short,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  philosophical  analysis,  and 
systematic?  exposition.    Feame's  book  is  generally  considered 

•  Lett  res  sur  la  Chancellerie  d'Angleterie. 
t  See  the  remarkable  cam  mentioned.  Ibid. 
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as  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  treatises  in  the  library  of 
an  English  lawyer — yet  look  at  the  summing  up  of  his  prolix  dis- 
cussion of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  —  what  does  he  at  last  make 
the  foundation  of  that  most  startling,  and  yet  best  settled  of  all  ibe 
canons  of  English  succession  —  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ?  Does  he  agree  with  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone  in  .  his  "  celebrated''  argument  in  Perrio  and 
Blake,  which  Lord  Thurlow  thought  proved  nothing  but 
Blackstone's  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject?  does  he  agree  with 
Lord  Thurlow  himself?  or  does  he  subscribe  to  Mr.  Hargrave's 
rather  obscure  opinion  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  feudal  descent,  or  is  it 
merely  a  canon  of  interpretation  ?  So  as  to  a  remainder  itself, 
where  has  he  shown  why  the  law  so  inexorably  required  the 
vesting  of  a  remainder,  at  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  &c. 
&c.  We  might  push  this  much  farther  —  but  his  non  erat  locus 
—  we  forbear. 

There  can  not  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  which  exists  between  such  treatises,  and  those  of  Pothier. 
What  Cicero  says;  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  of  the  superiority 
*  of  Servius  Sulpicius  to  all  his  predecessors  in  his  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Civil  Law,  is  precisely  applicable  here. 
But  any  one  who  wants  an  exemplification  of  our  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  has  only  to  compare  Maddock's  Chancery  with  Mr. 
Justice  Story's  excellent  Commentaries  on  Equity,  the  best  text 
book,  by  far,  ever  yet  published  on  that  subject. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  scientific  method  and  arrangement, 
that  the  civilians,  of  the  last  two  centuries  especially,  excel 
as  elementary  writers.  They  have  drawn  their  materials  from  a 
longer  and  infinitely  more  diversified  experience,  than  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  The  insular  position  of  England,  and  the  peculi- 
arity of  her  institutions,  have  hitherto  separated  her,  as  it  were, 
from  the  family  of  nations,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  disputatio 
fori  (if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  civilians)  of  modern 
international  jurisprudence.     She  has  been  literally  a  law  to 


So  much  the  better,  undoubtedly,  for  ber  own  admirable  pub- 


♦  What  light  is  to  be  derived  from  English  books  on  such  subjects  as  are 
treated  of  by  Struvius  Corp.  Jur.}  Germanici  '\  Take  the  case  of  two  states,  se- 
parated by  a  river ;  where  are  their  relative  rights  in  the  use  of  it,  discussed  by 
English  lawyers  ? 


herself— 
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lie  taw  —  bat  this  circumstance  accounts  for  chasms  in  her  legal 
system,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  just  filled  up 
by  his  excellent  book  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Is  it  not  pass- 
ing strange  —  or  rather  would  it  not  be  so,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance just  alluded  to,  of  ber  isolated  position,  political  and 
physical  —  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  American  jurist,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  discuss  for  the  first  time  in  the  vernacular, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  subject,  the  principles  which  go- 
Tern  nations  in  so  important  and  delicate  a  matter,  as  a  conflict  of 
laws  f  In  his  able  and  ample  exposition  of  the  subject,  the 
help  which  he  has  derived  from  Westminster  Hall  has  been 
comparatively  little  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Scotch  courts  have 
contributed  more  — but,  after  all,  his  principal  reliance  has  been 
upon  the  civilians,  not  forgetting  some  admirable  discussions 
from  the  courts  of  Louisiana*  —  and  both  this  work  and  the 
previous  one  upon  Bailments,  are  fruits  of  his  intercourse  with 
them,  and  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  not  "  forgot- 
ten teachers  of  a  science  that  is  likely"  either  soon  or  late  "to  be 
forgotten." 

But  Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  imagine  that  these  fountains  of 
ever  living  waters  will  be  abandoned,  because  men  have  in  these 
later  times  hewn  out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns  that  will  hold 
no  water.  "  The  new  legal  systems,  (we  quote  another  sentence 
from  the  same  paragraph,)  which  the  moral  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  age  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  diffuse,  will 
leave  little  influence"  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  French 
Code,  and  other  systems  formed  or  projected  in  imitation  of  it, 
are  to  supersede  for  ever  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis.  It  is  really 
melancholy  to  hear  a  man  of  so  much  ability  and  information, 
uttering  an  error  as  vulgar  as  any  recorded  by  Tom  Browne. 
It  certainly  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss,  at  large,  the 
exploded  folly  of  Codification ;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attack 
when  any  body  shall  be  found  to  defend  it,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those,  which  rendered  such,  or  indeed  any 
means  of  producing  unity  of  legislation  and  judicature  in 
France,  desirable.  But,  even  in  France,  no  body  imagined 
before  the  formation  of  the  Code,  and  certainly  no  body  pre- 
tends since,  that  the  collecting  of  a  few  principles,  in  such  an 
abridgment,  is  to  dispense  with  the  most  profound,  comprehen- 
sive, diversified,  and  universally  applicable  body  of  juridical 

•  The  cue  of  Saul  and  fail  creditors  it  one  of  the  be*  reasoned  we  eyer  met 
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reason  and  natural  equity,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
None  that  have  looked  into  the  "  Discours  et  Exposi  des  mo- 
tifs" of  Bonaparte's  commissioners,  need  be  told,  that  they  are 
rivals  of  Justinian,  at  least  in  one  qualification  of  a  professed 
reformer,  unbounded  self-complacency,  and  that,  like  Triboni- 
an  and  bis  associates,  they  glorify  their  master  and  themselves 
without  scruple,  and  without  stint.  They  represent  all  France, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  to  those  of  the 
Var  and  the  Rhone,  as  in  an  ecstasy  of  wonder  at  the  work  of 
sagacity  and  patience,*  which  their  pregnant  wits  were  bring- 
ing forth  —  a  patience,  be  it  remembered  by  the  way,  displayed 
in  preparing  their  projet  within  four  months,  and  a  sagacity 
which  determined  them  to  use  the  labors  of  others  instead  of 
their  own,  in  doing  so.  Yet  even  these  luminaries  of  this  pri- 
vileged age,  admit  that  their  Code  is,  at  best,  but  a  germ,  round 
which  a  body  of  unwritten  law  is  yet  to  be  formed  by  practice, 
usage,  and  interpretation.  As  to  dispensing  with  the  study  of 
the  Civil  Law,  they  earnestly  deprecate  the  very  idea  of  it,  and 
no  where,  not  even  in  the  passage  quoted  just  now  from  cP  Agues- 
seau,  is  there  to  be  found  .a  more  studied  and  ample  pane- 
gyric upon  its  wisdom  and  equity,  than  fell  from  the  lips  of 
more  than  one  of  them.  "  In  this  projet,  (says  the  orator  of 
the  Tribunal  Garry,  referring  to  the  Title  de  Vusvfruit,  de  Fusage 
et  de  t habitation,)  as  in  all  those  which  will  be  successively  pre- 
sented for  your  approbation,  you  will  remark  with  satisfaction 
the  religious  care  with  which  all  those  who  have  been  concern- 
ed in  the  redaction  of  the  Code,  have  consulted  the  legislation  of 
that  people,  who,  after  having  subjugated  the  whole  earth  by 
force  of  arms,  govern  it  still  by  the  superiority  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  their  reason.  I  shall  be  permitted,  here,  to  advert 
to  an  error  disseminated  already  by  ignorance,  and  which  noth- 
ing but  indolence,  could  accredit,  namely,  that  it  will  be  here- 
after sufficient  for  those  who  are  destined  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
to  know  the  Code  Civil.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that,  after 
the  example  of  our  greatest  magistrates,  and  our  roost  celebra- 
ted jurisconsults,  they  must  study  the  law  in  its  purest  source, 
the  Roman  laws.  It  is  only  by  profound  and  incessant  medita- 
tion upon  that  immortal  monument  of  wisdom  and  equity,  that 
they  can  be  formed,  who  aspire  to  the  honorable  occupation  of 
enlightening  their  fellow  citizens  upon  their  interests,  or  of  pro- 

♦  See  the  tumid  vauntiDgs  of  the  tribune  Duveyrier,  18  Pluviote,  sur  le  projet 
de  loi  titre  X.  relatif  au  contratde  marriage,  Tome  III. 
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nouncing  judgment  upon  their  controversies.*  Another, 
(and  he  is  one  of  (he  most  distinguished  of  the  counsellors  of 
state,)  M.  Bigot -Prfcameneu  when  he  comes  to  the  Corps  Le- 
gislate, (Legislature,  hardly  describes  such  an  assembly,)  with 
Title  II.  B.  III.  of  the  Code,  "  on  the  various  modes  of  acquiring 
property,  and  on  contracts,  and  conventional  obligations  in 
general,"  dwells  still  more  at  large  upon  the  merits  of  that  vast 
body  of  doctrine,  as  he  expresses  it,  which  will  render  the 
legislation  of  Rome  immortal.  To  have  foreseen,  he  continues, 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those  covenants  and  agreements, 
to  which  the  condition  of  man  in  society  gives  rise;  to  have 
weighed  all  the  grounds  of  decision  between  interests  the  most 
opposite  and  the  most  complicated ;  to  have  dispersed  most  of 
the  clouds  in  which  equity  is  too  often  found  involved  ;  to  have 
gathered  in  one  collection  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  most 
holy  in  morals  and  philosophy ;  such  are  the  results  achieved 
in  that  immense  and  precious  depository,  which  will  never  cease 
to  deserve  the  respect  of  mankind,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
civilization  of  the  whole  globe,  and  which  all  cultivated  nations 
rejoice  to  acknowledge  as  written  reason.  After  adding  that  all 
further  progress  in  legislation,  except  what  may  be  implied  in  a 
better  order  and  method,  seems  out  of  the  question,  and  after 
some  just  remarks  upon  the  defects  of  the  Justinian  Collection, 
in  this  respect,  which  are  of  course  corrected  in  the  projet  pre- 
sented by  him,  he  proceeds  to  add,  emphatically,  that  it  is  no 
part  of  their  purpose,  in  digesting,  according  to  a  more  lucid 
arrangement,  the  principles  involved  in  the  title,  to  supersede 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law  on  the  subject  of  contracts.  It 
will  no  longer,  he  observes,  have  in  France  the  authority  of 
municipal  legislation ;  but  it  will  exercise  the  commanding  in- 
fluence which  reason  confers  in  all  nations.  "  Reason  is  their 
common  law."f  The  provisions  of  the  Code,  in  relation  to 
contracts,  would  be  very  much  misunderstood  if  they  were  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  as  elementary  rules  of  equity,  of 
which  all  the  ramifications  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  laws. 
It  is  there  that  the  full  development  of  the  science  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust  is  to  be  sought ;  from  that  source  they  must  draw 
who  would  wish  to  make  any  progress  in  the  French  Code,  or 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  preservation  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws  deposited  in  it 

♦  Discours,  &c.  T.  III.  p.  93. 

t  Even  this  aphorism  is  borrowed  from  the  Civilians,  who  teach,  rati*  nato- 
ralis  lex  quadam  taciia. 
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Such  acknowledgments  as  these,  frankly  made  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  extravagantly  vaunted  collection,  ought,  one 
should  think,  to  have  obviated,  not  merely  such  an  error — scarce- 
ly excusable  in  any  point  of  view  —  as  that  pointed  out  in 
Mr.  Hallam's  work,  but  many  other  opinions  in  regard  to  that 
Code,  and  to  the  virtues  of  written,  or  more  properly,  positive 
law  in  general,  just  as  false,  but  far  more  mischievous  and  trou- 
blesome to  society.    They  saw  the  great  fundamental  truth  thus 
expressly  enunciated  by  one  of  them,  "  Lcs  codes  des  pevples 
fre  font  avec  le  temps  ;  mats  proprement  on  ne  les  fait  pas"  Sub- 
sequent experience  has  fully  justified  these  anticipations.  Mr. 
Cooper  mentions  in  his  Lettres  sur  la  cfiancellerie  d' Angleterre,* 
that  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  which  is  just  as  necessary  to  the 
French  public  as  the  Five  Codes  themselves,  and  which,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  comprehended  the  legislation  of  only  thirty-five 
years,  already  contained  more  than  a  hundred  volumes ;  while 
the  Rccucil  de  Cassation  —  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  up  to  1826  —  was  just  twenty-six  good- 
ly tomes.     The  same  writer  has  furnished  from  a  bookseller's 
advertisement,  in  the  titles  of  two  new  works,  a  curious  proof, 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  great  nation,  even  after  passing 
through  a  revolution  more  unsparingly  subversive  than  any 
recorded  in  history,  and  legislating  literally  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  past,  to  get  rid  of  its  previous  laws.t   But  an  observation 
from  the  same  source,  still  more  to  our  immediate  purpose,  is, 
that  no  one  can  read  the  avertissement  of  the  11th  volume  of  the 
works  of  M.  Dupin  without  at  once  perceiving  how  necessary 
and  profitable  it  is,  after  having  looked  into  any  article  in  the 
Codes,  to  turn  to  what  Potbier  has  written  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject.    The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  established,  and  the  rea- 
son explained,  by  a  fact  stated  by  this  very  M.  Dupin,  a  wit- 
ness above  all  exception.     "  The  works  of  Pothier,"  says  he, 
"  have  not  been  received  by  us  as  laws,  but  they  have  obtained 
a  similar  honor ;  for  more  than  tJiree fourths  of  the  Code  Civil, 
are  literally  extracted  from  his  treatises.     The  truth  is,  the  re~ 
dacteurs  of  that  Code,  convinced  that  they  could  not  possibly 
imagine  an  order  more  perfect  than  that  which  Pothier  had 
adopted  for  his  various  treatises,  and  that  they  could  no  where 
else  find  sounder  principles,  or  more  equitable  decisions,  had 

♦  P.  128  (ed.  of  Brussels.) 

t  P.  155.  Rccucil  general  des  Ordonnances,  Edits,  Declarations,  Lettres- 
Patcntes,  Arrets  du  Conseil,  Arrets  de  reglements,  &c.,  qui  ne  sort  pas  abro- 
g6s,  dec.  &c. 
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the  praiseworthy  good  sense,  to  confine  themselves  to  an  an- 
alysis of  his  works."*  What  a  commentary  is  this  upon  the 
boasted  "  sagacity  and  patience"  of  those  redacteurs  !  It  only 
remains  for  us,  in  order  to  complete  the  view  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  present,  of  the  influence  of  Roman  legislation, 
to  mention  that  Pothier  —  worthy,  as  we  admit  him  to  be,  of 
all  honor  and  reverence  —  is  but  a  commentator  upon  the  doc- 
trines gathered  by  Justinian  into  his  heterogeneous  collection 
—  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  doctrines  is  to  be  fouod  in 
the  Pandects,  of  which  one  third  is  made  up  of  literal  extracts 
from  Ulpian,  one  sixth  from  Paulus,f  and  the  remainder  from 
other  celebrated  jurisconsults  from  Scevola  to  Modestinus. 
It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  science  which  they  taught,  is 
likely  to  pass  away  when  Euclid's  elements  shall  be  forgotten, 
but  not  (ill  then. 

If  the  hero  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitx,  who  shivered  to 
pieces  the  throne  of  the  German  Caesars,  and  blotted  out  for 
ever  the  very  name  of  the  Roman  Empire,  consoled  himself,  in 
that  last  exile,  with  the  assurance  that  his  work  of  peace,  the 
Code,  was  identified  with  the  constitution  of  society,  and 
would  live  when  his  victories  should  be  no  more  than  those  of 
Timour  or  Alexander  —  what  honor  shall  we  not  ascribe  to  those 
who  were  really  the  authors  of  that  work,  and  the  trophies  of 
whose  wisdom  are  thus  preferred  before  all  the  glory  of  the 
earth  ? 

And  why  should  they  not  be  preferred  to  the  perishable  gran- 
deur which  they  have  survived  ? 

Strange,  but  striking,  and  impressive  destiny  !  This  body 
of  morality  and  reason,  rescued  from  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
first  Roman  Empire,  of  whose  civiliiation  it  was  the  proudest 
monument,  and  whose  majestic  image  is  impressed  upon  its 
whole  face,  was  used  as  a  most  powerful  instrument  to  build  up 
the  second  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Luneville  had  scarcely  sealed  the 
fate  of  that  second,  when  the  founder  of  a  domination,  more 
haughty  than  either,  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  But  a  few  years  —  scarcely  more  than  a  generation  of 
men  —  are  passed  away,  and  behold  !  that  throne,  too,  is  moul- 
dering, with  the  others,  in  the  dust,  while  a  combination  of  fa- 
vorable circumstances  has  given  a  renovated  youth,  and  seems  to 
insure  an  uncontested  dominion,  to  the  immortal  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Law ! 

•  Dissertation  sur  la  tie  et  let  ouvrafes  de  Pothier,  par  M.  Dupin,  (apod 
Cooper,  Lett  ret,  &c.) 
t  Hugo  L.  B.  eines  C.C.  B.  I.  S.  116. 
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We  have  said  that  the  Civil  Law  was  made  use  of  to  build 
up  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  in  appreciating  and  account- 
ing for  its  influence  over  modern  society,  that  circumstance 
must  not  be  overlooked.  About  50  years  aAcr  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  it  under  Irnerius,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  whose  penetration  it  could  not 
escape,  how  profound  a  respect  for  its  authority  was  entertained 
in  the  Italian  cities,  and  to  what  profitable  account  it  might  be 
turned  in  extending  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  On  a 
second  visit  to  Italy,  (in  1158,)  he  surrounded  himself  with  pro- 
fessors of  law,  conferred  upon  their  school  the  privileges  of  a  Uni- 
versity, and  had  their  co-operation  at  Roncaglia  in  multiplying 
his  regalia^  and  clothing  him  as  far  as  possible  in  the  sovereign- 
ty conferred  by  the  real  or  imaginary  Lex  Regia  —  a  new  pre- 
tension in  feudal  Europe.  From  this  epoch,  the  Emperor  be- 
gan to  be  familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  doctors  of  Italy,  as 
the  successor  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  Civil  Law  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Imperhl  Common  Law,  binding  upon  all  Christendom, 
because  unity  of  faith  and  allegiance,  under  one  head,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  exacted  by  the  Divine  Founder.*  But  it  was  long 
before  the  slavish  maxims  of  the  Byzantine  Court  could  make 
their  way  into  the  tribunals  of  Germany.  At  length,  however, 
as  the  progress  of  civilization  called  for  a  better  legislation, 
the  superiority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  all  that  relates  to  meum  and 
tuum,  began  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  It  was  favored  by  the 
example  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  influence  of  the  numerous  uni- 
versities founded  between  the  middle  of  the  14th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial Chamber ;  so  that  under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  it 
was  fairly  installed,  within  limits  or  on  conditions,  as  it  appears, 
not  very  perfectly  defined,  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  Ger- 
many.t  In  France  the  pays  de  droit  ecrit  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Loire,  and  in  all  ihe  other  kingdoms  of 
"  Europe,  the  legislation  of  Home  "  commanded  the  respect  or 
obedience  of  independent  nations."  This  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion.  But  its  influ- 
ence, in  another  sphere,  was  too  commanding  and  universal 
to  be  omitted  here.  The  compilations  of  the  Canon  Law,  which 
began  to  be  made  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12ih  century, 
gave  it  more  form  and  consistency,  and  the  authority  of  the 

*  Eichhorn  Deutsche  Stoats  and  RechU-Gcachichte.  II.  Th.  1 369. 
t  Id.  III.  Th.  1 440. 
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church,  and  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  co- 
operated in  extending  and  perpetuating  the  dominion  of 
Paullus  and  Papinian,  of  Ulpian  and  Gaius,  over  the  hu- 
man mind. 

But  whatever  the  authority  of  the  Empire  or  the  Church  may 
have  done  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  the  Civil  Law  in  modern 
Rurope,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  day  must,  at  all 
events,  have  come,  when  its  iutrin*ic  excellencies  would  have 
recommended  it  to  the  respect  and  tbe  acceptance  of  mankind* 
Its  connexion  with  those  institutions  was  essentially  transitory, 
—  her  light  dwelt  in  them,  only  until  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  should  be  fully  prepared,  to  receive  it  in  a  proper  form 
and  in  its  true  brightness  and  purity,  — 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not,  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while. 

An  old  chronicler,  quoted  by  Eichhorn,  asks  and  answers  the 
question,  why  the  whole  earth  should  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
a  single  city.*  He  ascribes  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  unity  of  faith,  what  we  explain  by  more  profane  reasons  ; 
but  whatever  solution  be  given  of  that  problem,  there  is  another 
question  naturally  suggested  by  the  facts  brought  to  the  view 
of  our  readers,  in  the  preceding  pages,  w  hich  we  beg  leave  our- 
selves to  propose  and  to  answer :  Was  there  any  thing  in  the 
original  character  of  the  Roman  law,  that  fitted  it  to  become 
thus  universally  applicable,  or  by  what  causes,  and  through 
what  process,  was  it  ultimately  rendered  so? 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  by  Montesquieu, t 
that  laws  ought  to  be  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  made,  that  there  is  but  a  remote  chance  of  their 
being  found  suitable  to  any  other. 

This,  like  so  many  other  of  that  brilliant  writer's  best  thoughts, 
can  be  received  only  with  qualifications  and  distinctions*  So 
far  as  it  goes  to  preclude  all  merely  arbitrary  legislation  a  la 
Joseph  11.  —  all  those  theories,  so  much  in  vogue,  and  so  pro- 
lific of  disorder  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  of  systems 
of  universal  public  law,  and  of  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  to  cut 

♦  Otto  Frising.  Chron.  lib.  3.  Hoc  jam  sol  vend  um  puto,  quare«*t«* 
urbis  imperio  totum  orbcm  subjici,  unins  v,rbu  Ugibus,  Ac.  Scilicet,  ui  his 
mod  is  unitas  commendaretur  ficfei. 

t  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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out  society,  as  if  it  were  made  of  parchment  or  paper,  into  what- 
ever shape  he  might  judge  most  eligible,  and  to  make  it  in  that 
shape  a  living*,  a  moving,  and  an  effective  thing  —  the  experience 
of  Europe,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  has  abundantly  confirmed  his 
opinion.*  Undoubtedly  if  there  be  any  thing  very  peculiar  in 
the  condition,  the  character,  or  the  opinions  of  a  people,  its  law, 
both  public  and  private,  nr.ust  conform  to  it,  on  pain  of  being 
otherwise  wholly  inoperative  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  French  Code,  themselves,  think, 
and  think  justly,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  every  system 
mnst  grow  np  gradually  in  the  shape  of  common  or  customary 
law.  In  this  point  of  view  we  heartily  concur  with  Montes- 
quieu ;  but  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Law,  that  in- 
finitely the  largest  and  most  important  portion  of  it —  that  re- 
lating to  mcun  and  tuum  —  is  suitable,  not  only  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  to  all  other  countries  —  that  it  is  as  applicable  at 
Boston  as  at  Paris,  and  has  served  equally  to  guide  the 
legislation  of  Napoleon,  and  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of 
Story.  This  is  a  fad  not  to  he  disputed,  but  accounted  for  — 
a  fact  which  will  excite  our  curiosity  the  more,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  use  which  Lord  Mansfield  made  of  the  science  of 
the  Civilians,  in  his  own  masterly  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  discover,  tis  Mr.  Evans  has  shown,  that  he  often  applies  not 
only  their  doctrines,  but  their  very  words,  to  the  action  for 
money  had  and  received.  This  example  is  the  most  striking 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined  —  for  certainly  if  there  ever  were 
two  bodies  of  jurisprudence  apparently  irreconcilable  with  one 
another,  they  were  the  old  common  law  of  Plowden  and  Coke, 
and  the  Jus  Civile  of  Rome  in  earlier  times. 

We  have  thus  answered  the  question  we  propounded  just  now, 
as  to  the  original  character  of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  the  "  written  reason*1  it  afterwards  became ; 
but  to  explain  how  it  underwent  so  entire  a  revolution,  is  to  write 
il$  history i  and  we  purpose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
to  some  remarks  on  its  origin  and  progress  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

We  will  premise,  however,  that  in  what  we  had  occasion  to 
say  in  characterizing  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  we  anticipated,  in 
a  few  words,  the  results  of  our  present  inquiry.  Considering 
that  book  as  the  mirror  of  the  old  Roman  law  in  its  highest 

*  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Eichbom  D.  S.  u.  R.  G.  4.  Th.  p.  708,  and 
aeqq.  especially  as  to  the  failure  of  the  legislation  of  the  18th  century  in  Prua- 
tia  and  Austria. 
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state  of  perfection,  after  six  centuries  (for  so  many  were  elapsed 
since  the  Decemvirs  bad  promulgated  their  tables)  of  experience 
and  cultivation,  we  contrasted  it  with  the  form  it  had  assumed  in 
the  hands  of  Tribonian.  You  see  at  a  glance,  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  between  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius  and  that  of  Justinian,  some  mighty  revolution  has  occur- 
red in  the  opinions  of  mankind,  for  laws  are  the  shadow  of  opi- 
nions. This  contrast  becomes,  of  course,  still  more  violent,  if, 
laying  down  Gaius,  you  take  up  what  remains  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  literature  that  illustrates  it — but  of  that  by  and  by. 
And  there  had  occurred  in  that  interval  a  mighty  revolution, 
—  the  mightiest  of  all  moral  revolutions.  Constantme  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  bad  established  Christianity  in  the  Em- 
pire. The  law  which  his  despotism  enforced,  became,  under 
him  and  his  successors,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  He  had  built  himself  a  christian  capital  undefiled, 
and  abandoned,  as  he  thought,  the  seven-hilled  city  —  the  seat  of 
pagan  superstition  —  to  her  old  gods,  with  their  pontiffs,  their  fla- 
mens,  and  their  soothsayers —  though,  in  truth,  we  may  just  re- 
mark, en  ptissant%  that  by  thus  preparing  the  independence  of  the 
popes,  and  facilitating  and  almost  inviting  the  establishment  of 
the  Teutonic  races  in  the  west,  he  was  signally  contributing  to 
hasten  the  formation  of  the  Christendom  of  modem  times,  of  which 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  erecting  on  the  Bosphorus  the  most 
effectual  bulwark  against  the  approaching  invasions  of  Islam.* 
From  his  accession,  Christianity  became  the  jus  gen/ivm  of  Eu- 
rope, or  the  basis  of  its  jus  gentivm,  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  civilians  themselves.  In  the  copiousness  and  scientific 
completeness  of  their  vocabulary,  they  distingui*hed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  code  of  every  nation,  what  was  peculiar  to  itself, 
from  those  principles  that  prevailed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  They  called  the  former  jus  civile, 
they  designated  the  latter  as  jus  gentium^  which  they  considered 
as  in  all  cases  synonomous  with  reason  and  natural  law.t    In  a 

♦  We  do  not  know  that  these  effects  of  the  division  of  the  empire  hare  been 
even  yet  fully  developed.  To  let  in  the  German  race,  was  quite  as  desirable  in 
that  condition  of  the  world,  as  to  keep  out  the  Saracen  or  the  Turk. 

1  The  jus  naiurale  of  the  Institutes,  is  a  third  ingredient  of  every  law.  It  re- 
spects tnan,  not  as  a  reasonable  being'  but  as  a  mere  animal.  It  is,  quod  mater* 
omnia  anitnaiia  docuit.  In  this  sense,  jus  wtturole  is  sometimes  opposed  to 
jus  gentium.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  bella  enim  orta  sunt,  et  eajitir  Mates 
seciita  et  sere  it*  Us,  qua  sunt  juri  naturah  enntrana.  Hugo  has  well  explained 
this  to  apply  to  the  nature  of  man  considered  only  as  an  animal,  net  to  man  as  a 
reasonable  creature  and  member  of  society  —  bur-Buck  des  Aator-ifccAJj,  <K, 
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rode  state  of  society,  the  Jus  citiile  covers,  so  to  express  it,  nearly 
the  whole  orb  of  legislation  ;  and  the  maxim  just  cited  from 
Montesquieu  is  applicable  to  it,  in  all  its  rigor.  It  is  local  and 
exclusive.  But  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  other  ele- 
ment—  natural  law,  or  the  principles  of  general  equity  and  reason 
—  gradually  occupies  and  illumines  a  larger  and  larger  surface, 
until  at  length  the  differences  which  separate  the  legal  systems  of 
foreign  states,  almost  wholly  disappear.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  this  tendency  in  the  actual  condition  of  Christendom. 
The  spirit  of  a  religion,  which  we  consider  as  the  source  of  the 
highest  and  most  refined  civilization,  and  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  modern  nations  —  which,  never  interfering  directly  with 
the  policy  of  any  government,  never  fails  in  the  long  run  to  in- 
fluence that  of  all  — of  a  religion  essentially  catholic  and  com- 
prehensive, breathing  mercy,  justice,  equality,  fraternity  among 
men — unfavorable  to  all  partial  advantages,  all  exclusive  privi- 
lege, all  marked  nationality,  —  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  legislation,  just  as  it  did  in  that  of  Con- 
stautine  and  his  successors,  especially  in  that  of  Justinian. 
Democracy,  in  the  high  and  only  true  sense  of  that  much 
abused  word,  is  the  destiny  of  nations,  because  it  is  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  It  is  written  in  the  French  code,  in  the  article 
which  denies  to  the  father  all  power  of  disposing,  by  testament, 
of  more  than  a  child's  portion.  It  is  seen  in  the  whole  body  of 
our  legislation ;  but  in  nothing  more  than  in  our  returning  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  civil  law,  by  abolishing  all  distinction  be- 
tween land  and  personal  property,  and  distributing  them  in- 
discriminately among  the  next  of  kin.  The  118th  novel  of 
Justinian,  is  substantially  our  law  of  successions,  as  it  is  that  of 
France.  It  effaced  the  inequalities  of  the  old  Roman  law ;  it 
has  effaced,  in  the  same  way,  those  of  feudal  Europe:  no  primo- 
geniture, no  preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  no  distinction 
between  agnati  and  cognati,  none  between  goods  moveable  and 
goods  immoveable.* 

189.  For  in  reference  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  men  living  in  society,  jus 
nature  and  jus  gentium  are  uniformly  considered  as  synonymous.  A  a,  for  in- 
stance, Instil.  II.  1,111:  dominium  nanciscimar  jure  naMirali,  quod  sicut  dixi- 
mus,  appeUalur  jus  gentium.  Ib.  *  41  :  jure  gentium,  id  est,  jure  naturali.  So 
Cicero,  de  Offic.  Ill,  5:  neque  veto  hoc  solum  natura,  id  est,  jure  gentium,  sed 
etiam  legibus  populorum,  $>c.  It  is  important  to  bear  the  above  distinction  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  ascribe  to  the  civilians  opinions  as  to  war  and  slavery  which 
they  certainly  did  not  entertain.  They  never  question  the  moral  rectitude  of 
either. 

•  Montesquieu,  llSsprit  des  Loix,  1.  26,  c.  6,  referring  to  these  changes,  seem* 
too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  jus  gentium  to  the  jus  civile. 
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To  show  that  what  we  have  done  in  this  country  it  not  ac- 
cidental, it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  authority  for  it  in  the  codes 
of  antiquity,  or  in  those  of  foreign  countries :  there  is  a  stiH 
more  striking,  and,  as  it  were,  domestic  proof,  that  we  have  only 
developed  the  germs,  and  given  scope  to  the  tendencies  of  our 
own  race.  There  are  few  subjects  of  more  curious  and  instruc- 
tive speculation,  than  a  comparison  of  the  reforms  projected 
under  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  with  those  accomplished, 
without  an  effort  by  its  scums  in  a  new  world.  Almost  all  that 
we  have  done  to  simplify  and  equalize,  was  shadowed  forth  to 
the  eyes  of  Whitelocke  and  Cromwell.  The  same  principles 
will  one  day  produce  the  same  effects  in  England,  and,  deposited 
in  the  French  codes,  they  are  not  confined,  on  the  continent, 
within  the  territories  of  France.  They  have  taken  root  else 
where,  and  ga-va. 

When  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  civil 
law,  and  especially  of  its  having  had  much  to  do  with  adapt- 
ing it  to  serve,  as  it  does,  for  the  jus  gentium  of  modern  nations, 
we  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  excluding  or  un- 
derrating the  co-operation  of  other  causes  to  the  same  end. 
We  have  said  that  it  had  been  long  approximating  by  degrees 
to  that  consummation  ;  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  from 
the  Decemvirs  to  Justinian,  experience  and  science  had  brought 
forth  their  fruits.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Edict  of  the  Prsetor, 
which,  like  the  English  Chancery,  built  up,  in  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  a  vast  body  of  equitable  jurisprudence  commented  by  Ul- 
pian,  in  the  great  work  so  freely  used  in  the  Pandects,  gave  a 
vonorum  possessio  to  the  next  of  kin,  on  principles  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  118th  novel.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  many  other  branches  of  the  law:  but  stiH  much  was 
left  to  be  done,  and  much  was  done  by  Justinian,  and  generally 
by  the  christian  emperors,  which  iriay  be  distinctly  traced  up  to 
the  influence  of  their  religious  opinions  —  the  rdigio  tempo?  um 
meorum*  —  the  aistitas  temporumj  familiarly  referred  to  in  the 
legislation  of  Tribonian.  One  has  only  to  glance  over  the  con- 
stitution of  those  emperors,  to  be  convinced  of  this.|  To  say 
nothing  of  those  which  fall  under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
such  as  those  touching  legacies  to  pious  uses,  the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  a  festival  of  the  church,  and  the  functions,  rights,  mod 

•  Cod.  V II.  24,  De  Scto.  Claud  iaoo  toDendo. 

1  Instiiut.  1. 23. 

t  The  whole  Theodosian  Code  bear*  whites*  to  this.  It  is  a  coflectkm  of  Um 
constitutions  of  Christian  Emperors. 
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conduct  of  the  clergy,  we  find  Constantine  prohibiting  the  atro* 
cious  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  selling  of  children, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  want,  and  that  in  earliest  infancy  —  a 
horrid  exception  made  io  deference  to  ttie  "  hardness  of  their 
hearts,"  and  the  inveterate  usage  of  the  heathen  world  —  infanti- 
cide —  and  superseded  by  subsequent  provision  for  the  support 
of  both  offspring  and  parents.  We  see  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
gradually  taking  possession  of  the  seat  of  the  family  affections, 
blessing  home  with  holy  charities,  mitigating  the  despotism  of  the 
father,  consecrating  and  protecting  infancy  by  baptism,  and 
crowning  all  with  the  perfect  emancipation  of  woman.  In  short, 
the  boast  of  Eusebius,  that  Constantine  aimed  at  giving  sanctity 
to  the  laws,  may  be  safely  made  for  bis  successors  in  general,  and 
Heineccius  addsr  after  other  writers,  to  sanctity,  simplicity  — • 
thus  freeing  jurisprudence  from  the  intricacy  of  forms  and  the 
snares  of  a  mere  technical  chicanery.* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  civil  law  —  let  us  now  turn  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  its  beginning. 

The  history  of  the  law,  properly  considered,  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  annals  of  every  country.  We  mean  not  the 
law  as  it  is  written,  but  the  law  as  it  is  applied  and  executed— 
Dot  the  letter,  but  the  spirit — not  tlie  statute,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion—not the  pompous  and  hollow  Bill  of  Rights,  but  the  daily 
practice  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  such  things  as  ftahcas  corpus, 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The  law, 
in  this  only  practical  sense  of  the  word,  reveals  the  inward  life  and 
true  character  of  a  people*  It  is  that  very  life  and  character,  and 
a  deputy  sheriff  may  know  more  about  them  than  a  De  Lolme 
or  a  Montesquieu.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of  the  law,  in  this 
way  of  considering  it,  has  very  seldom  been  written ;  and  that  of 
the  civil  law,  especially,  as  Eichborn  affirms,  until  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  last  century,  least  of  all.  A  dry  series  of  enactments, 
outlines  of  mere  positive  legislation,  were  recorded  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  some  book  of  antiquities  used  as  a  succedaneum 
to  fill  up  the  skeleton  or  solve  the  riddles  it  presented.  And  yet 
the  history  of  Roman  legislation  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  such 
histories,  not  only  because  it  regards  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
influential  of  all  systems  of  law,  but  because  that  system  is  incon- 
testibly  the  great  intellectual  monument  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Roman  literature,  properly  so  called,  is,  in  comparisbn 
of  Greek  or  our  own  English,  absolutely  mean.    The  very  lan- 

*  Hist.  Juris.  I  cccLXxm. 
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gnage,  except  in  the  matter  of  politics  and  law,  where  it  is 
richer  even  than  the  Greek,*  is  the  poorest  of  all— without  flexi- 
bility, variety,  or  copiousness.  It  is,  indeed,  impressed  with  the 
majesty  which  belongs  to  dominion  and  superiority  long  estab- 
lished and  directed  by  a  grave  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  order  and 
civilisation.  So  far,  we  assent  to  what  Count  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre  has  said  of  it,f  and  we  acknowledge  its  fltness  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  and  the  State,  of  archives  and  monuments. 
It  is,  too,  in  possession — it  is,  emphatically,  as  he  calls  it,  le  signe 
Europden — the  language  which  medals,  coins,  trophies,  tombs, 
primitive  annals,  laws,  canons,  which  every  thing,  in  short,  dear 
and  venerable  to  the  modern  man  speaks,  and  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  which  is  quite  indispensable  to  many  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, that  of  the  civil  law,  for  examjvle.  But  in  every  department 
except  that  of  legislation,  and  (if  they  be  worth  adding)  agriculture 
and  satiric  poetry,  Roman  genius  was  stamped  with  a  marked 
inferiority ;  it  was  tame,  servile,  and  imitative,  even  to  plagia- 
rism—  no  depth,  no  pathos,  no  originality — nothing  national, 
spontaneous,  and  awakening.  The  numerxsque  ferfur  Lege  solutis, 
is  not  for  it —  it  walks  forever  as  in  the  bonds  of  the  law,  and 
under  the  yoke  of  discipline.  Their  historians  we  consider  as 
falling  properly  within  our  exception.  Tacitus,  a  leading  advo- 
cate, certainly  does — so  does  Sallust,  as  his  proemes  show  — 
even  Livy,  their  great  epic  poet,  (history  is  their  true  and  only 
Epopee,)  with  his  native,  kindling,  unaffected  eloquence,  and  his 
matchless  gift  of  picturesque  description,  is  thoroughly  Roman, 
formed,  as  it  were,  in  the  Forum  and  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
glorying  in  the  Republic  as  a  government  of  laws,  not  roen.(  But 
in  art  and  poetry,  strictly  so  called — we  do  not  speak  of  mere  ele- 
gance or  urbanity,  wit  or  delicacy  of  sentiment  —  they  have  no* 
thing  to  match  with  the  mighty  minds  of  other  times  —  no  Dante, 
no  Milton,  no  Shakspeare,  no  Homer,  no  Pindar,  no  Plato,  no 
Sophocles.  None  felt  this  truth  more  sensibly  than  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  critics  as  of  writers,  Horace.  Perhaps  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  ought  to  be  excepted,  but  we  fully  subscribe  to  Nie 
bubr's  equally  just  and  original  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Vir- 
gil, to  whose  learning,  however,  he  does  homage,  and  whose 

*  For  populus  and  pUbs,  the  Greek  has  only  S^t ;  for  Ux  and  .pa,  only  t*fs, 
Ac. 

t  Du  Pane,  v.  1. 199.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  our  general  proposition  only 
read  Cieero'e  philosophical  works. 

*  Legum  potins  quam  hominum  imperium.  L  ii  1. 
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great  poem  is  one  of  his  authorities  for  the  antiquities  of  Italy.* 
But  in  law  and  government,  no  less  than  in  arms,  the  Romans 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mighty  masters  of  the  art  and  of  man- 
kind. Cicero  declares,  that  the  contrast  between  their  legis- 
lation and  that  of  every  other  people,  made  the  latter  appear 
positively  ridiculous  ;t  and  if  he  could  say  so  at  that  early  period, 
when  his  contemporary  Servius  Sulpitius  had,  for  the  first  time, 
given  something  like  a  philosophic  cast  to  jurisprudence,  what 
pomp  of  eulogy  would  he  have  thought  too  labored  for  the 
perfect  science  of  Paullus  and  Ulpian  ?  He  that  wishes  to  know 
what  Roman  genius  was,  must  study  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and 
the  remains  of  the  great  jurisconsults,  with  Cicero  (our  best 
guide  here)  and  the  historians ;  he  that  wishes  to  know  what  it 
was  not,  may  take  the  whole  body  of  literature  besides,  begin- 
ning with  Plautus,  and  ending  with  Pliny  the  younger.  He 
will  see  all  the  wisdom,  if  not  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  in  the  fine 
lines  so  ofteu  quoted,  closing  with, 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  momenta 

If  the  laws  of  Rome  were  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of  her 
own  peculiar  civilization,  if  they  were  not  the  unaided  work  of 
her  own  wisdom,  then  never  was  seed  sown  in  a  more  congenial 
soil,  or  a  loan  paid  with  such  usurious  interest.  Bnt  they  un- 
questionably were  so.  Her  philosophy  and  eloquence  were 
formed  by  Greek  sophists  and  pedagogues,  as  is  evident  from 
their  character  and  physiognomy ;  her  legislation,  both  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  perfection,  was  all  her  own. 

In  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Hugo,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  that  legislation  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  divides  the  intervening  space  of  thirteen  centuries 
into  four  nearly  equal  periods.  The  first,  extends  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  A.  U.  C.  303. 
From  this  epoch  until  the  year  of  the  city  650,  is  the  second.  The 
third,  brings  us  down  to  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexander — A.  L\C. 
1000 — and  the  last  closes  all  with  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  A. 
U.C.J 300.  It  is  scarcely  fanciful  to  liken  them  to  the  four  an- 
alogous periods  of  human  life,  and  to  call  tbem  the  infancy,  the 
youth,  the  manhood,  and  the  old  age  of  the  Roman  Law.  The 
history  of  each  of  these  periods  is  considered  in  three  different 

•  R.  G.,  v.  i.,  pp.  207. 589.  580. 

t  He  confines  his  panegyric  principally  to  the  XII  Tables,  De  Orator,  L  44, 
a  well  known  passage,  Fremant  omnes  licet,  &c.  Including  Solon's,  Lncredi- 
bile  est  quam  sit  omne  jus  civile,  prater  hoc  nostrum,  inconditum  ac  pene  ridicu- 
lum. 

NO.  X.  —  VOL.  V.  39 
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aspects.  Two  of  them,  the  original  sources  or  acts  of  legisla- 
tion, (Qnellen,)  and  the  development  given  to  them  in  treatises, 
etc.,  (Bearbeitung,)  constitute  its  external  history.  The  third, 
is  the  state  of  the  law  itself,  with  its  maxims,  principles,  and 
spirit,  at  the  close  of  each  period ;  and  this  is  its  internal  history. 
The  order  pursued,  is  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  Gaius,  beginrrn  r  with  Persons,  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Things*  and  concluding  with  Obligation*  and  Actions. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  a  course  of  lectures  fully  developing 
all  the  matters  treated  of  here,  would  leave  very  little  to  be  de- 
siderated by  a  student  of  the  Roman  Law ;  but  toe  reader  of 
this  Lehr-Bnch,  if  he  withes  to  understand  the  true  spirit  of  that 
legislation,  most  come  prepared  with  the  knowledge  of  what  Nie- 
bubr,  Creuzer,  and  others,  have  done,  to  illustrate  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome. 

We  shall  address  our  observations,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
legislation  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  city,  including  the 
first  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  of  the  periods 
above  mentioned. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning 
the  source  of  all  that  legislation,  the  primitive  constitution  of 
Rome. 

That  constitution,  like  those  of  the  other  two  great  branches 
of  the  Indo-Gerroanic  race  —  the  Teutonic  and  the  Greek  — 
was  founded  on  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  tribe,  or  the  nation, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  Italy  tbe  principle  of  a  hereditary 
chief  seems  to  have  been  unknown.  He  was  elected  for  life,  by 
a  community  made  up  of  a  confederacy  of  clans*  or  gentes,  and 
united,  as  in  the  old  patriarchal  state,  the  functions  of  judge, 
general,  and  pontiff.  His  title  was  king;  but  his  power,  which 
was  in  theory  excessively  limited,  varied  with  the  measure  of  his 
abilities  or  popularity.  Thus,  the  elder  Tarquin  contrived  (as 
may  happen  in  the  best  regulated  commonwealths)  to  secure  tbe 
election  of  a  creature  of  his  own  to  succeed  him  ;  and  the  second 
made  himself,  by  means  familiar  to  the  history  of  usurpation,  a 
downright  tyrannus,  according  to  the  most  approved  models  of 
ancient  Greece  or  modern  Italy.  Tlie  king  was  surrounded  — 
as  in  all  the  other  states  of  those  early  times  —  with  a  council  of 
chieftains,  called  a  senate,  originally  no  doubt  the  beads  of  the 
clans  or  gentesf  who  received  this,  with  other  badges  of  a 

♦  We  use  the  word  clans  for  want  of  a  better.  Gibbon  translates  frens  "  line- 
ape  ;"  but  that  word  suggests  no  precise  idea  of  corporate  unity.  Gtns  was  a 
collection  of  familus. 
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conceded  superiority,  according  to  the  established  usages,  and 
from  the  common  consent  of  the  clan.  Originally,  the  Roman 
people  consisted  of  but  one  tribe  —  the  Ramnenses.  By  the 
treaty  with  the  Sabines,  under  Tali  us,  they  admitted  another  — 
the  Titienses  — and  these  two  constituted  the  majores  gentes. 
Subsequent  events,  probably  some  war,  made  the  addition  of  a 
third  necessary  — the  Luceres—  but  this,  until  the  time  of  the 
XI  f  Tables,  was  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other  two,  denied  cer 
tain  privileges,  and  called  the  minora gentes.  These  three  tribes, 
thus  united,  composed  the  whole  people,  (populus,)  which  was 
divided  into  thirty  curiae,  ten  to  each  tribe,  and  these  curiae  again 
were  subdivided  each  into  a  hundred  gentes,  clans,  or  lineages, 
comprehending  under  them  families  more  or  less  numerous,  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  their  several  pcUres  jamilias—  not  fathers 
simply,  but  fathers  emancipated  from  the  power  of  their  own. 
The  king,  when  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field,  had  an  ab- 
solute command  ;  the  authority  of  a  senate  of  three  hundred 
chiefs  of  gentes  or  clans,  was  of  course  very  great*  in  a  patriar- 
chal state  of  society ;  but  the  sovereign  legislative  as  well  as 
judicial  power,  in  the  last  resort,  resided  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  curia  or  wards,  called  the  comitia  curiata,  to  which  none 
could  he  admitted  but  as  a  member  of  a  gens  or  lineage.  By 
continual  wars,  however,  in  which  the  Romans,  according  to 
their  original  and  constant  policy,  made  great  accessions  to  their 
population,  there  formed  itself,  it  is  believed,  under  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  a  distinct  community,  excluded  of  course  from  the  privileges 
of  the  gentes,  and  standing  towards  them  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  as  the  nobles  tf  terra jirma,  under  the  constitution  of 
Venice,  to  the  patricians  of  the  city.  This  community  con- 
stituted the  j>leb* — whom  we  do  not  call  plebeittns,  because 
the  present  acceptation  of  that  word  suggests  false  ideas  of  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  commons,  shut  out  by  this  Serratura 
del  consiglio.  They  were,  many  of  them,  rich  and  noble  — all 
of  them  a  robust  yeomanry— and  not,  as  has  been  thought,  an 
ignorant,  depraved,  and  rapacious  rabble,  led  by  ambitious  and 
jacobinical  adventurers. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  numbers  of  the  three  tribes  would, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  dwindled  into  a  miserable  oligarchy, 
had  it  not  been  for  three  institutions  of  very  great  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  These  were,  adoptions,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  the  relation  of  patron  and  client.  By  the  first,  a 
childless  pareut  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  his  family ;  and  it  was 
the  haughty,  perhaps  the  singular  boast  of  the  Claudii,  that  no 
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such  mixture  bad  ever  contamioated  their  blood.  By  the  second, 
the  freedman  assumed  the  name  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
gens  or  lineage  of  his  benefactor;  and  the  third,  although  left  by 
Niebuhr  still  clouded  with  some  obscurity,  certainly  clothed  the 
chief  to  whom  fealty  was  due  in  attributes  and  secured  to  him 
rights,  strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  the  feudal  lord.  Hugo  h 
of  opinion  that  the  importance  of  the  second  of  those  institutions 
has  not  even  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and  we  may 
fairly  set  down  the  distinction  between  the  clients  of  the  chiefs  of 
genu*  and  the  independent  and  high-minded  plebs  to  whom  they 
were  constantly  opposed,  and  by  whom  they  were  cordially  de- 
tested, as  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Niebuhr.  That  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  should  make  him  at  once  a  citiien,  (especially 
where  the  plebeiau  was  excluded,)  might  strike  us  as  a  singular 
exception  from  that  pride  of  privilege  and  that  bigotry  of  race 
which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  besides  that  Rome  has  always  been  celebrated  for  her  com- 
parative liberality  in  this  respect,  there  were  two  considerations 
that  predisposed  the  patrician  master  to  admit  into  the  bosom  of 
the  state,  the  servant  whose  conduct  in  the  family  had  deserved 
his  esteem  or  his  gratitude.  The  6rst  was  that,  in  those  early 
times,  his  bondmen  were  generally  of  the  same  race  with  him- 
self —  the  Sabine,  the  Latin,  the  Tuscan  captive  —  brave  men, 
placed  at  his  mercy  by  the  chances  of  war,  to  which  be  was  him- 
self subject,  and  accustomed  to  eat  at  his  table  and  labour  by 
bis  side  in  his  rural  occupations  —  very  different  from  the  dis- 
solute and  barbarous  rabble  who  were  let  loose,  in  later  times, 
by  thousands,  upon  the  city,  and  whose  manumission  was  re- 
strained, or  whose  rights  as  freed  men  were  limited,  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Augustus*  and  Tiberius. t  The  other,  and  doubtless 
the  stronger  motive,  was  to  preserve  the  political  importance  of 
the  gens  or  clan.  This  motive  became  every  day  more  active 
in  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  plebs,  who  were,  at  the 
end  of  two  centuries,  numerous  enough  to  demand  and  obtain 
admittance  into  the  state.  This  was  effected,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  traditions,  by  Servius  Tullius ;  and  it  was  effected  by 
that  very  measure  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  clever 
contrivance  to  cheat  the  poorer  classes  out  of  their  relative  influ- 
ence in  society.  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  be  destroyed 
the  aristocracy  as  such  —  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  be  changed 

*  By  the  Lex  £lia  Sentia,  A.  U.  C.  757,  and  the  Lex  Fusia  Caninia,  A.  U. 
C.  761,  both  repealed  by  Justinian, 
t  By  the  Lex  Junia  Norbana,  A.  U.  C.  732. 
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entirely  its  principle.  The  distinction  of  race  and  clan  was 
abolished  —  the  Curia,  except  for  some  religious  or  what  we 
should  call  ecclesiastical  purposes,  were  superseded,  and  gradually 
sank  into  a  sham  meeting  of  thirty  lictors. — the plebs  bad  a  voice 
in  the  legislature  —  and  wealth,  in  whatever  hands  it  might  be 
found,  gave,  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  more  weight  to  its  possessor 
just  in  the  ratio  of  his  contributions  to  support  the  state.*  Prac- 
tically, it  is  true,  the  change  was  not  a  complete  revolution. 
The  patricians,  now.  associated  with  the  leaders  of  [he  plebs, 
being  by  far  the  most  opulent  part  of  the  community,  and  having 
a  command  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  continue  so,  main- 
tained their  ascendant,  with  the  exception  of  some  rare  intervals, 
to  the  very  last  Sallust  declares,  in  the  seventh  century,  that 
he  selects  the  Jugurthine  War  for  a  subject,  because  (among 
other  reasons)  then,  for  the  first  time,  resistance  was  made  to 
the  insolent  domination  of  the  aristocracy  ;t  in  spite  of  the  seven 
elections  of  Marius,  the  consulship  was  considered  as  defiled  by 
a  norms  homo  when  Arpinum  was  again  honored  in  the  person  of 
Cicero ;  and  the  nobility,  patrician  and  plebeian,  entirely  en- 
grossed the  direction  of  public  affairs,  until  Caesar  —  himself  one 
of  the  proudest  of  them — smote  them  with  the  edge  of  his  victori- 
ous sword  at  Pbarsalia,  and  prepared  for  their  shattered  bands  a 
yet  darker  day  and  more  irreparable  doom  at  Philippi. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  —  as  in  England,  aAer 
that  of  the  Stuarts — the  aristocracy,  who  were  really  the  govern- 
ment, became  more  haughty  and  exclusive  than  ever,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  more  simple  in  life,  more  severe  in  morals,  and 
more  stern  in  discipline.  The  power  of  the  kings,  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  descended  scarcely  diminished,  though  divided,  upon 
the  consuls ;  and  the  patricians,  as  a  class,  gained  as  much  as  their 
temporary  chiefs  lost,  by  this  rapid  rotation  in  office.  The  plebs, 
now  the  democracy,  was  decidedly  less  favored  than  it  had  been 
under  the  monarchy,  and  very  naturally  inclined  to  restore  it  m 
the  person  of  Sp.  Cassius.  At  length,  however,  they  secured  the 
election  of  their  tribunes  by  the  comitia  tributa;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  resolves  of  that  assembly  were  declared  to  be,  as 
much  as  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  the  supreme  law.  In  the 
former,  the  people  met  and  voted  per  capita,  and  not  in  classes 

*  Yet  the  influence  which  the  patricians  derived  from  the  Totes  of  their  clients,  in 
the  centuries,,  is  shown  by  the  first  Publilian  rogation,  and  explained  by  Niebuhr. 
The  plebs  were  husbandmen,  attending  the  comitia  only  at  intervals :  the  freed- 
men,  Ac.,  were  always  in  town. 

1  Bellum  Jugurthinum,  C.  5. 
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arranged  according  lo  property :  they  were  convened  by  a  ple- 
beian magistrate,  who  had  the  initiative  and  presided  orer 
them ;  and  they  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  augur  and  his 
bird*,  for  the  time  or  the  duration  of  their  meetings.  Armed 
with  the  veto  of  tlieir  tribunes  for  defence,  and  with  the  vole  of 
their  assembly  for  attack,  and  constituting  an  immense  majority 
of  the  whole  nation,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  would 
soon  have  taken  undisputed  possession  of  the  republic.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is 
beside  our  present  purpose  to  explain  this  singular  phenome- 
non, which  would  be,  indeed,  to  write  the  history  of  Rome; 
but  we  cannot  do  justice  to  our  subject,  without  touching  upon 
two  of  the  causes  which  most  powerfully  contributed  to  main- 
tain, for  four  centuries  together,  a  mixed  government,  and  to  in- 
sure to  it  a  more  extended  dominion  and  a  more  permaneat 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  than  any  other  people 
ever  exercised. 

The  first  of  these  causes,  was  the  constitution  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  now  made  up  of  all  the  notability  plebeian*  as 
well  as  patrician,  who  had  held  qurule  offices.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  august  body  had,  until  the  age  of  Tiberias, 
no  legislative  power ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  it  was  roost  certainly  otherwise  in  practice. 
But  even  had  its  attributes  as  a  legislature  in  all  ordinary  casesf 
been  less  clearly  defined,  the  immense  variety  and  importance 
of  its  functions,  as  the  supreme  executive  council,  could  not  fail 
to  give  it  a  controlling  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  make  it,  in  effect,  the  sovereign  power.  No  one 
can  look  at  the  working  of  our  own  federal  government,  or  at 
that  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe, 
without  perceiving,  that  if  the  legislative  body  have  no  means  of 
changing  the  ministry  —  as  the  house  of  commons  always  has 
had  —  in  other  word*,  if  that  body  do  not  to  a  certain  extent 
participate  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  it  must  aod 
will  be  controlled  by  it,  and  become  subordinate  to  it.  Now,  the 
Roman  Senate  was  a  permanent  and  independent  ministry,  with 
every  thing  in  its  constitution  and  its  composition  to  clothe  it  ki 
the  most  imposing  authority,  and  vested  with  all  the  powers  best 
fitted  to  enslave  to  its  will  the  ambitious  and  leading  spirits  of 
the  commonwealth.    It  had  power  to  declare  war  and  cooclode 

•  The  majority  of  the  illustrious  historical  names  of  the  later  times  of  Rome, 
are  of  plebeian  race,  though  of  noble  families —  Decii,  Domitii,  Catos,  &c 
t  Dionys.  1.  II.  14,  and  cf.  Hugo,  p.  410. 
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peace,  to  raise  armies,  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
a  dictator,  to  levy  taxes,  to  take  charge  of  and  lease  the  public 
lands,  to  farm  out  the  revenues,  to  give  up  to  the  soldiers  or  to 
withhold  from  them  the  booty  taken  by  iheir  armies  in  war.  In 
later  limes  it  exercised,  though  under  the  nominal  control  of  the 
people,  the  superintendence  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  the 
distribution  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  the  keeping  and  appropriation  of  the  public 
moneys.  It  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  Italy,  it  had  the  admi- 
nistration of  all  foreign  affairs,  the  receiving  and  sending  of  am- 
bassadors, the  conferring  of  the  title  of  king  upon  meritorious 
allies.  It  determined  the  time  of  holding  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple and  prepared  the  business  to  be  discussed  and  disposed  of 
there.  It  could  grant  or  refuse  the  triumph  to  the  victorious 
general,  and  could,  by  means  of  the  terrible  dent  operant  —  ne 
quid,  etc,  (their  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,)  clothe  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  tribunes,  with  absolute  power.*  Added  to 
all  this,  and  more  by  far  than  any  single  prerogative,  the  judicial 
power  was,  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  vested  exclusively  in 
them.  The  selecti  judices,  answering  to  our  juries,  were  drawn 
from  their  order.  The  importance  of  this  union  of  the  executive 
with  the  judicial  power  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  but  it  is  worth 
mentioning,  that  Tacitus  expressly  declares  it  to  have  been  the 
great  issue  between  Marius  and  Sylla.f 

But  another  source  of  influence  for  the  patricians  and  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  democracy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
among  a  people  of  all  others  most  governed  by  their  religion, 
(such  as  it  was,)  and  by  the  love  of  order  and  law,  that  class 
were  the  hereditary  priests  and  jurists  of  the  Republic,  until  the 
fifth  century  of  its  history.  They  were  its  Ulema,  a  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself. 

The  legislation  and  history  of  Rome,  are  altogether  unintel- 
ligible, without  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  causes,  the  extent, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  influence.  What- 
ever is  roost  characteristic  in  the  old  law,  is  intimately  connected 
with  it.  The  very  definition  of  jurisprudence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Institutes  bears  testimony  to  its  importance.}  All  nations 
are  governed  more  by  manners  and  opinions  than  by  laws,  and 
the  Romans  above  all  other  nations.  But  their  manners  and 
opinions  were  formed  and  directed  by  this  caste  of  lawyer- 

*  Schlosser.  t  Tac.  Ann.  1.  XII,  61. 

t  Jurisprudents  est  divinarum  et  humanarum  rerum  scientia,  &c 
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Priests,  an  institution  quite  oriental,  transmitted  to  them  through 
Tuscany,  at  once  by  inheritance  and  by  education.  The  Greek 
writers  of  Roman  history,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  cause, 
are  unanimous  in  their  views  of  the  fact,  and  of  its  incalculable 
effects  upon  the  whole  system  of  the  life,  the  legislation,  and 
the  government  of  the  "  People- King."  In  every  part  of 
their  annals,  from  the  earliest  struggles  of  the  plebs,  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  youthful  health  and  enthusiasm,  under  their 
immortal  tribunes,  down  to  periods  of  degeneracy  and  servitude, 
the  same  spirit  is  every  where  visible.  Religion,  law,  su- 
bordination, or  all  these  names  in  one,  discipline,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, at  home  and  abroad — "  this  was  their  sorcery."  Created 
to  teach  the  law  to  all  coming  time,  they  regarded  it  with  in- 
stinctive awe,  approached  its  oracles  as  those  of  their  Gods,  and 
yielded  to  it  a  devoted,  yet  magnanimous  and  enlightened  obe- 
dience. Hence  it  was,  that  revolution  after  revolution  occurred ; 
that  the  assemblies  of  the  Curiae  were  superseded  by  those  of  the 
Centuries,  and  these  in  turn  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  Tribes ; 
that  the  veto  of  a  single  tribune,  clothed  himself  in  no  armor  but 
that  of  religion,*  could  bring  on  universal  anarchy  by  preventing 
all  elections,  and  leaving  every  office  vacant ;  that  repeated  se- 
cessions of  the  plebs  to  the  mountain  appropriately  called  tacred, 
or  to  the  Janiculum,  took  place ;  that  for  centuries  together  the 
story  of  Roman  politics,  omitting  the  wars  altogether,  is,  in  the 
hands  of  Li  vy,  and  even  of  Dionysius,  by  far  the  most  thrilling  and 
sublime  of  historical  romances,  and  yet  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  elements  of  disorder  and  violence,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
was  shed  in  civil  war,  and  the  glorious  commonwealth, 


When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  union  of  races  out  of  which 
the  Roman  people  sprang,  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
developing  the  influence  of  this  most  striking  of  all  their  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  we  may  add  here  a  single  illustration  of  it  It 
is  the  use  made,  in  their  domestic  contentions,  by  the  old  con- 
suls, of  the  rprmTuet  tpr»c,  the  oath  which  bound  the  soldiers  to 
obey  the  generals,  and  to  follow  and  defend  the  eagles  of  Rome. 
Cincinnatus  opposed  it  with  success,  to  the  veto  of  the  tribune,t 

•  He  was  inviolable*  sacrosarutus. 
t  Dionysins,  X.  18. 


Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  Queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
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and  one  of  the  weakest  of  those  adventurers,  who  disgraced  the 
purple  of  the  Caesars,  could  still  speak  of  it,  as  "  the  holy  and 
august  mystery  of  the  Roman  Empire."*  To  attach  all  the  im- 
portance that  is  due  to  the  effect  of  such  ideas,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  character  of  the  state,  and  the  very  organi- 
sation of  the  classes  and  centuries  were  purely  military. 

We  proceed,  now,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  legisla- 
tion more  strictly  so  called,  of  the  same  period. 

The  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  are  recommended  to  our  most 
profound  attention,  or  rather,  as  things  stand,  to  our  special 
curiosity,  by  the  exalted,  if  not  extravagant,  encomiums  passed 
upon  their  wisdom  and  morality,  by  the  very  first  writers  of  the 
best  period  of  Roman  literature,  —  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus* 
But  they  have,  in  our  eyes,  an  attraction  more  powerful,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  respect  which  they  commanded  in  subsequent 
times — it  is  their  connexion  with  the  preceding.  We  regard 
them,  as  we  have  already  observed,  as  evidence  of  what  the  law 
was  under  the  government  of  the  kings,  and  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city.  They  were  evidently  what  Lord  Coke 
pronounces  Magna  Carta  to  be,  simply  declaratory.t  The  idea 
and  the  tradition,  that  they  were  fashioned  upon  the  model  of 
Solon's,  are  refuted — so  far  as  we  now  have  any  means  of  judging 
—by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  a  perfect  opposition  between  them  in  all  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  legislation  —  in  the  "Rights  of  Per- 
sons" as  well  as  the  "  Rights  of  Things."  Even  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Greek  as  he  is,  does  not  pretend  to  more  than 
an  engrafting  of  some  foreign  laws  upon  the  established  customs 
of  Rorae.J  He  expressly  ascribes  too,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
at  all,  ascribes  with  truth,  to  Romulus,  that  is  to  say,  to  imme- 
morial usage,  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
law — the  patria  poiestas,  for  example,  and  the  conventio  in  mantm 
of  the  wife— of  both  which  be  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified 
admiration.  No  one  can  read  the  second  book  of  bis  Antiquities 
without  clearly  perceiving  that,  when  be  records  these  elements 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Rome,  he  expects  to  excite  in  his  reader 
the  incredulous  surprise  which  be  has  himself  felt  in  regard  to 
them.  But  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  evidence  like  this.  Be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  code  of  laws  arbitrari- 

*  Herodian,  L  yi.  7,  sub  fin.  bs  (bpcos)  «rc  rfr  P«jt«i«*  «p%9f  n»w pvrtyuw. 
t  Montesquieu's  riews  on  this  whole  subject  of  the  Decemvira!  legislation  at* 


excessiTely  unphilosophical  and  unsound.  J 
t  E*  rt  rwr  wmrpitov  c0<ovy  says  he.  1.  X.  56. 
NO.  X.  —  VOL.  V.  40 
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ly,  adopted  lor  a  country,  a  code,  we  mean,  that  baa  lived 
through  a  single  generation,  or,  indeed,  bas  lived  at  all,  it  to 
be  found  in  the  (profane)  history  of  mankind  —  that  Locke's 
constitution  for  Carolina,  and  Cit'nen  Sieyes'  litter  of  constitu- 
tions  for  the  "  Republic  One  and  Indivisible,"  are  types  of  tbem  all 
—  we  should,  &  priori,  venture  to  reject  all  such  stories  as  false 
or  exaggerated.  The  thing  has  never  happened  elsewhere  — 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  it  should  happen  anywhere— 
therefore,  it  did  not  happen  there.  But  the  argument,  strong 
as  it  would  be  in  the  general,  is  irresistible  in  its  particular  appli- 
cation to  Roman  manners  and  legislation.  If  ever  there  was* 
people  that  adhered  to  establishments ;  (bat  revered  the  past, 
ana  used  it,  at  once,  to  awe  and  to  protect  the  present ;  that 
had  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  none  at  all  in  the 
pretensions  of  political  quacks  of  all  sorts — it  was  they.  Their 
fundamental  maxim,  as  Hugo  remarks  after  Appian,  was  melior 
erf  conditio  prokibentis.  Their  constitution  was  one  net-work  of 
checks  and  counter  checks.  A  reformer  was  not  exactly  required 
to  propose  bis  bill  with  a  cord  round  his  neck,  as  Zaleucus  or- 
dered it,  but  unless  things  were  clearly  ripe  for  its  adoption,  he 
might  not  think  of  carrying  h  without  a  struggle,  that  would  shake 
the  Forum  and  the  Campus  Martius— perhaps  the  state.  Ia 
reading  Cicero,  one  is  fatigued  with  the  citing  of  precedents  from 
the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  such  phrases  as  more  majorum — veteri  cwumetudime  itutkuto- 
qu9  mojorum.  In  this  respect,  also,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of 
Roman  history,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  England  and 
the  English  race.  Niebuhr*  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  «ay9 
that  the  Romans  never  abolished  any  thing  —  that  their  in- 
stitutions were  all  suffered  to  live  out  their  time,  and  were 
only  laid  aside  or  disused,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  vi- 
tality or  strength  in  them.*  Perhaps  our  readers  wiU  see, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Tuscan  manners  and 
religion  on  the  character  and  destinies  of  Rome,  how  it  was 
that  the  state  was  thus,  as  it  were,  consecrated  —  that  it  was 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  Jewish  reverence,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
sacrilege  to  toach,  were  it  but  by  accident,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, with  unhallowed  bands.  This  aversion  to  all  merely  spe- 
culative innovation,  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  their  constant 
readiness  to  adopt  improvements,  tried  by  experience,  or  im- 
peratively called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
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was  equally  a  distinguishing  characteristic  ef  Roue*  No  pea* 
pie  ever  knew  belter  how  to  follow  Time*  the  mighty  reformer, 
or  that  a  fro  ward  retention  of  customs,  as  Bacon  profoundly 
remarks,  is  itself  a  sort  of  innovation*  Accordingly  this  trait 
of  their  national  character  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
Niehnhr,  and  there  are  few  passages  in  hi*  woifk  more  vigorous* 
ly  and  earnestly  written,  than  that  in  which  he  contrast*  their 
docile  wisdom,  with  the  bigotry  thai  resists  all  progress,  and,  as 
it  were,  murders  improvement  in  the  wotab.* 

The  same  writer  has  shown,  indeed,  that  the  occasion  of 
adopting  the  XII  Tables,  was  a  much  more  extraordinary  one 
than  has  been  commonly  imagined.  He  makes  it  out  very 
clearly  to  have  beeu  a  political  revolution,  and  that  the  aim  and 
the  issue  of  the  struggle,  which  led  to  the  appointing  of  the  Der 
cemvirs,  was  not  merely  to  restrain  what  was  arbitrary  in  the 
judicature  of  the  consuls,  or  to  reduce  their  customs  to  a  written 
code,  but  to  bring  about  a  perfect  equality  among  the  different 
classes  of  society.f  According  to  bis  masterly  exposition  of  the 
history  of  that  period,  as  well  as  from  the  tenorof  Ltvy's  narjrah 
iive,  it  is  very  manifest  to  us  that  the  patricians,  whose  number! 
had  been  fearfully  reduced  by  pestilence  some  years  before  these 
events,  never  afterwards  recovered  their  ground ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spirits  of  the  plebs  were  raised,  and  their  way  to 
the  consulship,  which  they  attained  through  a  series  of  triumph* 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  made  clear  and  comparatively 
smooth.  But  even  this  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  probar 
bility  is,  that  the  reforms  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  —  such  a$ 
the  abolition  of  the  nexus — which  had  been  defeated,  or  neglected 
in  practice,  were  at  least  as  extensive  as  these.  Nay,  he  actually 
did  effect  a  most  fundamental  revolution  in  the  state.  He  convert* 
ed  an  aristocracy  into  a  timarcby,  as  Solon  and  Cleistbeaes  did, 
and  considering  the  tradition  of  his  relation  to  the  elder  Tarquin, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  extraction  and  connexions  of  the  latter,  it 
is  not  improbable,  from  this  perfect  coincidence  in  so  remarkable 
a  point,  that  Greek  ideas  may  have  had  some  effect  in  suggest* 
ing  the  form  of  classes  and  centuries.  Yet,  we  do  not  bear  of 
any  other  change  in  the  law  at  that  time ;  and  still  less,  of  a  new 
and  an  imported  code.}   Admitting,  therefore,  as  we  do,  that 

•  lb.  II.  p.  509. 

t  With  worn*  few  exemptions,  they  effected  this. 

t  See  the  speech  of  Servius  Tullius,  Dionys.  IV.  p.  10,  which  is  a  programme 
of  all  future  reforms — public  lands  — debtor  and  creditor,  Ac.  The  expression 
for  the  Nezi  is  well  chosen,  pniha  davciguw  swl  *uift*ei*  i\cv$spois.  The  historian 
makes  him  refer  to  the  legislation  of  foreigners— with  a  view— not  to  the  *t trag- 
•ti*  of  Solon — but  to  his  classification  of  citizens  according  to  taxable  property. 
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the  laws  of  the  XII  Tablet  were  a  magna  carta — a  treaty  be* 
tween  parties  in  arms  against  one  another  —  a  compromise  be- 
tween real  powers,  and  so  a  constitution,  in  the  only  proper  sense 
of  the  word— still  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  seen  in  that  me- 
morable case,  that  there  was  any  material  alteration  of  the  laws, 
beyond  the  particular  abases  that  provoked  the  straggle,  and 
were  redressed  by  it  The  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  and 
our  own  revolution,  are  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
In  short,  we  consider  the  XII  Tables  as  a  statute  declaratory  of 
the  old  common  law  of  Rome,  and  say  of  it,  as  Livy  says  of  the 
supposed  obligations  of  Numa  to  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
that  tbey  were  due  not  to  foreign  wisdom,  but  to  the  stern  and 
rude  discipline  of  the  old  Sabines.*  The  legislation  of  Rome 
was,  we  repeat  it,  entirely  peculiar  and  indigenous — as  much  so  as 
the  organisation  and  the  discipline  of  the  Legion.  Certainly  io 
that  age  when  Athens  was  in  all  her  glory,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles— only  thirteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  constant  intercourse  betweenGreece  and 
her  numerous  colonies  in  Italy  —  no  one  can  doubt,  as  Niebuhr 
insists,  that  they  had  every  means  of  learning  what  was  the  legis- 
lation of  her  renowned  lawgivers.  But  there  is  nothing  but  the 
loosest  tradition  to  show  that  they  turned  those  means  to  any 
practical  account,  while  all  internal  evidence  is  against  it.  To 
us  one  fact  alone  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  the  very 
one  adduced  by  that  great  man  to  show  that  the  laws  of  the  two 
last  of  the  XII  Tables,  savage  and  strange  as  they  appear  to 
us,  could  not  have  struck  the  Romans  in  the  same  way,  because 
tbey  were  never  repealed.  Not  only  so,  but  they  were,  for  cen- 
turies togetber9  the  object  not  merely  of  reverential  obedience, 
but  of  studied  panegyric.  Now  we  go  farther:  we  affirm  that 
this  fact  is  conclusive  to  show  that  those  provisions  were  such  as 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  from  time  immemorial ;  more 
especially,  if  we  consider  the  laws  themselves,  as  we  have  just 
remarked,  in  the  light  of  a  compromise  extorted  by  the  body  of 
the  plebs,  from  a  decayed  and  enfeebled,  though  not  dispirited, 
oligarchy.  Montesquieu  long  ago  observed  of  the  laws  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest,  that  the  Decemvirs — the  haughtiest  of  aris- 
tocrats— never  wrote  any  such  law.  He  was,  without  knowing 
how,  right  to  a  certain  extent.  They  wrote  it  only  on  com- 
pulsion. The  day — the  ineluctabUe  tempm — was  come,  when  it 
must  be  written.  It  was  already  passed  into  law  in  men's  minds, 

♦  Discipline  tallica  ct  triad  veteram  Sabinoruxn,  1.  1,  c.  18. 
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and  it  took  its  place  naturally  by  the  side  of  the  immemorial 
usages  and  maxims  recorded  with  it,  on  those  tables  of  brass  or 
ivory.  But  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  XII  Tables 
should  have  been,  in  the  main,  more  than  a  declaratory  act, 
when  we  consider  that  the  overthrow  of  those  odious  tyrants, 
and  the  popular  vengeance  justly  exercised  upon  them,  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  suspending  the  execution  or  impairing  the 
authority  of  their  laws.  The  abolition,  some  years  after,  and 
not  without  a  vehement  struggle,  by  the  Canuleian  rogation,  of 
the  clause  prohibiting  marriages  between  patricians  and  plebei- 
ans, is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  such  marriages  were  unlawful  from  the  beginning,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  principles  and  whole  economy  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  in  its  primitive  state.* 

Whether  we  consider  the  XII  Tables,  as  showing  what  the 
law  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  first,  or  what  it  con- 
tinued to  be,  with  no  very  important  changes,  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  period  of  its  history,  according  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Hugo— whether  we  look  upon  them,  with  Tacitus,  as 
the  last  act  of  equitable  legislation,  or  with  Livy,  as  the  source 
of  all  the  subsequent  jurisprudence  public  and  private  of  Rome — 
we  must  equally  regret  that  this  precious  monument  is  come 
down  to  us  a  mere  fragment.  Thirty-five  precepts,  contained  in 
not  many  more  lines,  are  all  the  remains  of  it  that  learned  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  glean  from  the  whole  field  of  ancient 
literature.  To  these  must  be  added  the  substance  of  some  others, 
preserved  by  writers  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  This 
is,  indeed,  miserably  unsatisfactory  for  the  curiosity  naturally  in- 
spired by  a  relic  of  such  capital  importance.  Yet  there  is  enough 
left  of  it  or  about  it,  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law  of 
Rome,  and  to  show  how  remarkably  contrasted  it  is  with  the 
body  of  jurisprudence  collected  by  Justinian.  We  see  the  rude 
forms  of  process,  and  the  cruel  modes  of  execution.  We  see  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  father  over  the  son,  who  stands  to  him 
in  the  relation  of  a  chattel,  of  which  he  has  the  most  absolute 
disposal,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  be  his,  until  he  has  alien- 
ated it  three  several  times.  We  find  libels  punished  with  death, 
and  the  lex  talionis  enforced  for  a  broken  limb.  That  most  ter- 
rible of  all  the  scourges  of  the  poor  plebeian,  the  power  of  the 

*  See  the  speech  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  1.  4,  c  2.  Niebuhr,  R.  Q.  I.  419.  Canule- 
ius,  in  his  harangue,  declares  that  it  was  an  innovation  of  the  Decemvirs.  Livy 
follows  Dionysius  1.  x,  c.  60. 
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creditor  over  his  insolvent  debtor  is  maintained  in  ks  utmost  rigor. 
The  latter  is  still  allowed  (and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  con- 
tract yet  in  use)  to  mortgage  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  children,  to 
the  lender  ;  and  if  the  Equi  and  Volsci,  in  their  eternal  inroads, 
lay  waste  his  little  farm,  or  he  is  compelled,  by  being  enrolled 
to  resist  those  enemies,  to  leave  his  ground  untilled,  or  bis  crop 
to  perish  for  want  of  tendance,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  meet  Us 
engagements,  be  is  loaded  with  chains,  dragged  to  the  market 
place  to  see,  perchance,  if  others  will  have  more  mercy  for  him 
than  his  remorseless  master,  and  in  case  charity  or  friendship  do 
not  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  demand,  may  be  put  to  death,  or 
sold  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  case  of  many  creditors  having  liens 
upon  the  same  bankrupt  body  occurs,  and  provision  is  made  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  assets,  except  that  a  clumsy  dis- 
section is  excused  beforehand  by  the  law,  with  an  indulgence 
for  unintentional,  because  unprofitable  inequality,  which  would 
have  ravished  Sbylock  into  ecstacy.* 

The  most  tender,  and  the  most  important  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations, is  regulated  in  the  same  stern  spirit  of  absolute  dominion 
in  the  father  of  the  family.  The  husband  acquires  his  wife  like 
any  other  property,  by  purchase  in  market-overt,  (coemptio,)  or 
by  a  statute  of  limitations,  (usu,)  after  a  possession  of  one  year, 
not  interrupted  for  three  nights  together  at  anyone  time.  There 
is  still  another  form,  consecrated  by  religion,  and  having  mystic 
reference,  says  Creuier,f  to  agrarian  hieroglyphsof  a  remote  ao- 
•  tiquity.  This  was  marriage  by  confarrcatio,  or  the  eating  of  the 
salt  rice-cake  from  the  hands  of  the  pootiff,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. The  nuptials  of  the  patricians,  as  a  caste  of  priests, 
were  originally  celebrated  in  this  way.  The  plebeian,  and,  gen- 
erally, most  usual  rite,  was  the  coemptio.  The  legal  effects, 
however,  of  the  three  forms  were  the  same,  (convenlio  in  manvm  ;) 
the  wife  became  the  husband's  property,  and  inherited  of  him 
only  as  one  of  his  children.  Woman  was  condemned  by  this 
old  law  to  perpetual  incapacity ;  as  a  daughter,  she  was  the 
slave  of  the  paternal,  as  a  wife,  of  the  marital  authority ;  and  the 
death  of  the  father  or  the  husband,  only  subjected  her  to  the  tu- 
telage of  a  kinsman.    This  tutelage,  which  is  at  best  one  of  the 

*  As  to  this  celebrated  puslio  vexala,  Hugo  concurs  with  Bynkershoeck,  thai 
the  language  is  metaphorical,  and  wonders  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  in  any 
mind.  JNicbuhr,  on  the  contrary,  is  equally  positive  that  the  literal  sense  is  the 
proper  one,  R.  G.  ii.  670;  so  Gibbon  thinks,  or  seems  to  think.  We  humbly  con- 
cur with  the  latter. 

t  Symbolik,  8.  ii,  100.  We  follow  Gibbon  in  interpreting  far,  rice. 
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less  understood  points  of  jurisprudence,  was  of  course  mitigated 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  influence  of  the  sex,  and 
ceased  entirely  during  the  fourth  period  of  our  history.  To  be, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  bond-slave  of  her  husband,  the  sister 
of  her  son,  k  a  theory  so  paradoxical  and  shocking,  that  noth- 
ing but  evil  and  disorder  might  be  anticipated  from  it ;  yet 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  enraptured  with  its  effects  in  prac- 
tice, and  they  were  unquestionably  good.  In  a  corrupt  age, 
when  Augustus  endeavored  by  the  severe  provisions  of  the  Ju- 
lian laws,  and  the  lex  Papia-Poppaa*,  to  restore  purity  of  morals, 
and  to  bring  marriages  again  into  fashion,  it  is  amusing  to  read 
the  sage  lamentations  of  the  libertine  Horace,  himself  a  bachelor, 
over  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  the  fruitful  chastity  of 
those  happy  times,  so  entirely  obsolete  in  his  own.*  That  in  spite 
of  all  that  the  law  could  do,  nature  asserted  for  the  sex  the  influence 
that  belongs  to  it  in  civilized  society,  is  clear,  from  the  traditions 
adopted  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  Livy.  The  question  of  the 
wise  old  Spanish  monarch,  quien  es  ella,  would  not  have  been  ask- 
ed in  vain  among  those  stern  warriors,  for  from  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines  to  Theodora's  conquest  of  Justinian,  woman  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  the  memorable  events  of 
Roman  story.  Lucretia,  Virginia,  Veturia,  Fabia  the  wife  of 
Licinius,  who  became  at  her  instigation  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
are  illustrious  examples  of  this ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  changes 
of  manners  and  opinions,  as  Hume  has  well  remarked,  all  nations 
with  one  accord,  point  for  the  ideal  of  a  virtuous  matron,  to  the 
daughter  of  Scipio  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  The  extraor- 
dinary, and  Montesquieu  thinks  incredible,  fact,  that  it  was  not 
until  upwards  of  five  centuries  were  elapsed,  that  a  divorce  was 
beard  of  at  Rome,  is  evidence  either  of  signal  purity  of  manners, 
or  that  the  laws  were  wonderfully  accommodated  to  the  manners, 
such  as  they  were. 

The  Roman  seemed  to  think  nothing  his  own  (except  acqui- 
sitions/are belli)  but  what  be  might  call,  in  biblical  phrase,  "  his 
money."  He  bought  his  wife,  he  bought  his  child  by  adoption — 
bis  property  in  bis  own  son  could  be  lost  only  by  repeated  sales  ; 
his  last  will,  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  XII  Tables  to  make, 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  transfer,  inter  vivos,  and  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration to  a  nominal  purchaser,  like  the  conveyance  to  a  use 
for  that  purpose  before  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII.  This  re* 
veals  one  of  the  most  important  traits  of  the  Roman  character, 

*  Od.  iii.  6. 94.  Epod. 
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its  avarice— *>r  it  may  be  only  an  overweening  sense  of  commu- 
tative justice.  They  exacted  inexorably  a  quid  pro  quo,  and 
held  no  sale  complete  until  the  price  was  received.  But  to  ac- 
quire the  property  of  a  Roman — to  hold,  as  they  termed  it,  not 
by  natural  law,  but  ex  jure  Quiritium— the  transfer  was  required 
to  be  made  with  the  solemnities  of  a  regular  mancipaUo,  in  all 
cases  where  the  thing  was  important  enough  to  be  classed  with 
res  mancipu  Since  the  real  Gains  has  been  opened  to  us,  com- 
pared with  Ulpian  and  Mai's  palimpsests,  we  are  better  informed 
what  this  description  comprehends,  and  as  to  the  several  con- 
veyances which  alone  were  effectual  to  divest  the  Roman  of  his 
privileged  proprietorship.  The  chief  of  these,  was  the  mancipa- 
tion just  mentioned,  a  symbolical  sale,  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
five  witnesses,  all  Roman  citizens,  and  representing,  it  maybe,  the 
five  tax-paying  classes,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff  or  some 
other  public  officer,  whose  presence  gave  solemnity  to  the  act,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  the  copper  (there  was  as  yet  no  coin) 
paid  as  the  price,  (per  aes  et  libram.)  This  sale,  however, 
though  it  were  regular  in  every  particular,  of  course  trans- 
ferred no  property,  unless  there  were,  in  the  purchaser,  a  ca- 
pacity to  take,  and  that  capacity  none  but  a  Roman  citizen 
could  have,  or  the  few  foreigners  who  were  favored  with  the 
rights  of  denizens,  (Commercium.)  It  is  our  purpose  in  allud- 
ing to  these  principles  of  this  ancient  law,  only  to  show  how 
strictly  it  was  then  entitled  to  be  called  jus  civile,  and  how  very  far 
removed  it  was  from  the  catholic  and  comprehensive  system 
which  has  served  for  the  basis  of  modern  jurisprudence.  We 
here  see,  that  the  very  property  of  a  Roman  was  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive, and  we  shall  be  still  more  struck  with  its  privileged  cha- 
racter, if  we  consider  what  Niebuhr  has  brought  to  view,  as  to  the 
solemn  ceremonies  with  which  the  soil  of  the  ager  Roman**  was 
laid  out  and  limited  by  the  augurs.*  It  was  all  holy  ground, 
and  a  trespass  upon  it  was  sacrilege. 

Other  heads  of  the  XII  Tables  regard  inheritance  ab  intestate, 
and  the  appointment  of  tutors.  None  could  be  heir  to  a  Roman 
but  his  agnati,  (including  his  wife  in  manu  and  his  daughter,) 
and  no  inheritance  could  be  transmitted  through  females.  If 
there  were  no  agnati,  or  persons  of  the  same  family  tracing  their 
consanguinity  through  the  male  line,  the  estate  descended  to  the 
gentiles,  or  members  of  the  clan  or  lineage.  The  tutorship  was 
a  burthen,  or  a  privilege,  that  accompanied  the  right  of  inherit- 

*  R.  G.  ii.605.  Anhang. 
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race,  and  that  inheritance,  once  accepted  by  him  that  was  free 
to  refuse,  and  in  other  cases,  whether  accepted  or  not,  bound  the 
heir,  with  or  without  his  assent,  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  deceased 
—  a  stern  doctrine,  subsequently  modified  in  practice  and  by 
legislation. 

Penal  jurisprudence  was  never  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Roman  Law.  Several  causes  conspired  to  produce  this  effect, 
but  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  father  of  the  family.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  XII 
Tables,  that  theft  is  made  in  some  cases  a  matter  of  private  action, 
as  it  continued  ever  after.  But  the  few  provisions  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes  that  are  to  be  found  among  these  frag* 
roents,  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  Roman  discipline,  typified,  as 
Dionjsius  remarks  with  complacency,  in  the  lictor  always  at 
the  consul's  beck,  ready  armed  with  the  rod  and  the  axe,  to  in- 
flict summarily  the  two  punishments  most  familiar  to  the  old  law. 
But  these  laws  prohibited  the  taking  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  except 
by  the  sentence  of  the  people  met  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
Centuries,  and  his  person  was  in  a  later  age  made  inviolable  by 
the  Portian  and  Seropronian  laws.*  Sternness  and  even  cruelty 
in  the  executioncof  penal  laws,  and  in  enforcing  civil  and  military 
discipline,  continued  through  all  periods  to  characterize  these  mas- 
ters of  mankind.  For  a  breach  of  that  discipline,  whole  legions 
were  sometimes  scourged  and  decapitated, t  and  he  that  has  seen 
with  the  light  of  history  Rubens'  master-pieces,— especially  the 
"  Elevation  of  the  Cross,''  and  the  "  Breaking  of  the  Legs,"  at 
Antwerp  —  has  come  away  with  his  imagination  impressed  for* 
ever  with  ideas  equally  just  and  frightful  of  the  muscular  and 
mighty  strength,  the  colossal  proportions,  and  the  barbarous  hard 
heartednessof  Roman  domination — especially  as  contrasted  with 
the  meek  type  of  Christian  civilisation  on  the  Cross. 

But  amid  provisions  like  these,  the  voice,  at  once,  of  political 
wisdom  and  of  everlasting  justice  speaks  in  the  interdiction  of  all 
privilegia,  or  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws  —  of  all 
laws,  in  short,  made  for  a  particular  case.  The  fidelity  of  the 
client  is  encouraged  by  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  unjust 
patron  (sacer  esto  !)•  The  Libripens,  or  attesting  witness,  who 
refuses  to  give  testimony  before  the  Judge,  is  declared  for  ever  in- 
famous and  incompetent  (improbus  et  intestabilis.){   In  a  ques- 

*  There  is  something  hideous  in  the  very  title  of  the  Lex  Portia,  pro  tergo  ci- 
viumlata.   A.  U.  C.  458. 
t  Dionysius  XX.  7. 

X  The  words  are  a  formula  and  untranslatable.  See  Calvin's  Lexicon. 
NO.  X» — VOL.  V.  41 
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don  involving  the  liberty  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  presumption 
is  iu  favor  of  it.  It  is  from  such  precepts  that  we  ought,  in  fair- 
ness, to  judge  of  the  opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  XII  Tables  by  Tacitus  and  Cicero.  There 
were  doubtless  many  things  in  them  calculated  to  excite  the  ri- 
dicule (if  philosophy  ever  ridicules  what  has  been  venerated  by  a 
past  age)  of  a  more  refined  era ;  as  we  may  learn  from  a  well 
known  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius.*  Of  this  sort  are  the  sump- 
tuary precepts,  relating  to  the  burying  of  the  dead,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  one  of  which  permits  the  body  of  the  deceased  to 
be  burnt  or  interred,  even  with  the  gold  that  had  been  used  to 
bind  his  teeth  together. 

Such  were  the  XII  Tables ;  but  the  character  of  this  early  ju- 
risprudence is,  of  course,  very  imperfectly  learned  from  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law.  The  important  question  how  it  was  interpreted 
and  enforced  remains  to  be  answered. 

In  the  first  period,  the  Kings,  and  afterwards  the  Consuls,  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  judges,  with  an  appeal,  in  capital  cases, 
to  the  people ;  but  a  form  of  judicature,  extremely  analogous 
to  our  trial  by  jury,  was,  in  process  of  time,  established  at 
Rome.  After  the  office  of  Praetor  was  instituted,  (A.  U.  C.  387,) 
the  functions  of  the  magistrate  became  more  and  more  separated 
from  those  of  the  judge  of  the  facts.  This  admirable  system  of 
a  single  judge,  charged  under  an  undivided  responsibility  with 
maintaining  the  uniformity  of  the  rule,  while  the  application  of 
it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  left,  under  his  instruction, 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  others,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  gradual  improvement  and  great  superiority  of  the  Roman 
law.  Of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  properly  so  called,  it  is  not 
yet  time  to  speak ;  but  as  our  observations  apply  to  the  first, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  second  period  of  Hugo's  division,  we 
could  not  avoid  this  allusion  to  the  selecti  judices.-f  We  have 
already  mentioned,  that  they  were  drawn  from  the  senatorian 
order,  until  the  rogation  of  C.  Gracchus  (A.  U.  C.  630)  trans- 
ferred the  judical  power  to  the  Knights. 

The  XII  tables,  although  they  contained  many  provisions  on 
what  would  be  called  among  us  points  of  practice,  still  left,  in 

*  Aul.  Gell.  90. 1. 

t  On  this,  as  indeed  most  other  subjects  of  Roman  legislation,  Beaufort  may 
be  consulted  with  profit  Republique  Romaine,  1.  v.  c.  2.,  or  Noodt  (on  whom 
be  relies,)  de  Jurisdict.  The  latter  thinks  the  division  between  the  mtffistrate, 
(kin*  or  consul,)  and  the  judge,  with  the  formula,  existed  before  the  XII  tables. 

In.  t.  I  c  6, 
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the  main,  much  to  be  done  by  the  courts  themselves,  io  building 
up  a  system  of  procedure  and  pleadings.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  patricians,  combining,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  priest  and  the  lawyer,  and  transmitting  their 
knowledge,  as  an  occult  science,  to  their  successors  in  their 
caste,  contrived,  by  way  of  indemnity  to  their  own  order,  on 
losing  the  exclusive  legislative  power,  (in  which  the  plebs  were 
now  allowed  to  share,)  what  were  called  Legit  actioncs.  This 
subject  is,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  a  clear  light  by  Gaius, 
who  treats  of  it  at  considerable  length  in  the  4th  book  of  his 
Institutes,  (p.  190,  seqq.)  Unfortunately  there  are  several 
chasms  in  the  MS.,  which  render  even  his  account  of  it  less 
perfect  than  could  be  wished.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  pur- 
pose, to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  different  species 
of  these  actioncs  legis,  but  simply  to  mention,  that  Gaius  sug- 
gests as  one  reason  why  they  may  have  been  called  so,  that, 
like  our  indictments  upon  penal  statutes,  they  were  required  to 
conform,  with  the  strictest  exactness,  to  the  very  words  of  the  law. 
For  example,  the  XII  tables  gave  a  remedy,  in  general  terms, 
against  a  trespasser,  for  cutting  down  the  trees  of  another.  It 
was  understood  as  nomen  generalissimum,  and  yet  in  an  action 
for  such  an  injury  to  a  vineyard,  the  allegation  being  for  vitcs, 
instead  of  arboresf  it  was  held  bad.  The  result  was.  that  in 
process  of  time  these  forms  of  pleadings  all  fell  into  such 
odium,  that  by  the  iEbutian  and  the  two  Julian  laws,  they 
were  entirely  abolished,  and  formula,  of  a  more  convenient 
kind,  substituted  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  an  im- 
mense control  an  entire  monopoly  of  this  precious  science  of 
special  pleading  (and  it  extended  to  matters  of  voluntary  ju- 
risdiction, as  well)  must  have  given  to  the  patricians  over  all  the 
business  of  the  people.  But  their  advantages  did  not  stop  there. 
There  were  from  the  time  of  Numa,in  the  Roman  calendar,  a  great 
number  of  dies  nefasti,  or  dies  nan,  as  we  believe  they  are  called 
for  shortness  in  our  courts.  These  were  known  to  the  pontiffs 
only,  and  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  uninitiated,  that 
calendar  was  itself  so  imperfect  as  to  require  frequent  intercala- 
tions to  make  the  civil  year  agree  with  the  course  of  the  sun. 
The  Tuscans,  from  whom  the  Romans  had  learned  all  the  little 
astronomy  they  possessed,  had  taught  them  results  without  ex- 
plaining the  reasons,  and  the  pupils  were,  of  course,  liable  to 
commit  blunders,  in  the  application  of  their  rules.  But  besides 
errors  of  that  sort,  Niebuhr  scruples  not  to  impeach  their  inte- 
grity, and  to  impute  to  their  intrigues  a  still  greater  confusion 
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in  the  "  times/9  already  sufficiently  "  oat  of  joint"  A  more 
fearful  disorder  in  a  well-regulated  society  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  — the  case  was  still  harder  with  the  pleb*,  the  majori- 
ty of  whom  were  honest  farmers,  coming  to  town  only  on  mar- 
ket days,  and  not  having  much  time  to  spare.  To  be  withoetan 
almanac  under  such  circumstances  were  bad  enough  ;  what  most 
it  have  been  to  have  a  false  one  ?* 

The  Patricians,  it  is  true,  gave  the  information  and  advice 
needed  by  the  ignorant  in  such  matters,  gratis.  They  thought 
themselves  abundantly  compensated  in  the  influence  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  black  art  But  their  "  forensic  royalty,"  as 
Heineccius  calls  it,  was  not  to  last  long.  A  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Co.  Flavius,  a  scrivener,  son  or  grandson  of  a  freedman, 
had  been  employed  by  the  renowned  Appius  Claudius,  the 
Blind,  as  a  clerk  or  secretary.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  to  copy  all  the  forms  together  with 
the  fasti,  and  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
people  were  so  grateful  to  him  for  the  unexpected  service,  that 
he  was  created  Edile.    This  is  the  Jus  Flamanmn. 

It  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  spoil  a  good  story ;  and  yet  there 
is,  it  appears  to  us,  a  great  deal  of  force  in  Hugo's  objections  to 
this.  (p.  450.)  But  this  strictness  in  pleadings,  so  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  of  our  old  common  law,  may  possibly  bare 
proceeded  from  similar  causes.  Besides  the  influence  ascribed 
to  the  subtlety  of  Norman  clerks,  and  to  the  school  logic  intro- 
duced by  those  celebrated  churchmen,  Lanfranc  and  Ansehn,  it 
is  certain  that  jury  trial  does  call  for  precision  of  statement  and 
simplicity  in  the  issue.  Now,  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  bad 
a  sort  of  jury  trial,  of  uncertain  origin,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption is,  as  Noodt  supposes,  that  it  was  almost  as  old  as  tbeir 
law  itself.  If  that  was  the  case,  Montesquieu  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  right  in  his  manner  of  accounting  for  this  strictness  of  forms 
in  the  early  judicature  of  the  republic.  In  treating  the  question 
under  what  governments  and  in  what  cases,  judges  ought  to  con- 
form roost  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  remarks,  that 
in  monarchies,  judges  are  like  arbitrators :  they  deliberate  to- 
gether, they  communicate  their  ideas  to  one  another,  they  con- 
ciliate and  compromise.  At  Rome  and  in  the  Greek  cities,  in 
conformity,  as  he  affirms,  (though  we  do  not  exactly  perceive  it,) 
with  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  every  judge  gave  his  own  opi- 

R  *  Put  the  case  of  a  title  by  prescription,  or  by  the  statute,  as  it  is  called :  it 
would  manifestly  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  pontiff's  intercalation.  R.  G. 
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nion  categorically  —  "  I  acquit/'  "  I  condemn,"  a  I  am  not  con- 
vinced." u  It  is  because  the  people  judged,  or  was  supposed  to 
judge.  Now  the  people  are  no  jurisconsults  ;  all  these  tempe- 
raments and  modifications  of  arbitrators  are  not  for  them  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  present  to  them  a  single  object,  a  fact,  a  single  fact, 
&c."  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  Romans,  after  the 
example  of  the  Greeks,  introduced  forms  of  actions,  and  re- 
quired that  every  cause  should  be  carried  on  in  the  appropriate 
form.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  issue,  in  order 
that  the  people  should  have  it  steadily  in  view ;  otherwise,  in  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  inquiry,  the  state  of  the  question  would 
be  continually  changing,  and  great  confusion  would  ensue.  The 
Praetors  invented,  in  later  times,  more  accommodating  forms, 
and  more,  as  be  supposes,  in  the  spirit  of  monarchy. 

There  is  undoubtedly — making  the  usual  allowance  for  some 
radically  false  notions  of  Montesquieu  —  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
this  observation ;  and  we  will  just  add  here,  that  the  idea  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the  two  sects  of  juris- 
consults, of  which  it  is  our  purpose,  if  our  space  admit  of  it,  to 
say  something  more.  Labeo,  the  republican,  adhered,  with  his 
followers,  to  the  rigid  logic  of  the  law  —  Capito,  the  creature 
and  the  tool  of  an  insidious  despotism,  always  favored  equity, 
and  dealt  in  temperaments  and  modifications.* 

But  the  Romans  did  not,  as  Montesquieu  supposes,  imitate  the 
Greeks  in  this  respect.  If  they  were  not  led  to  it  by  motives  grow- 
ing out  of  their  situation,  as  he  aims  to  show  they  were,  they  fol- 
lowed those  masters  in  whose  school  their  intellectual  character  was 
mainly  formed  and  that  superstitious  adherence  to  forms  learn- 
ed, with  every  other  sort  of  superstition.  We  alluded  just  now  to 
tbe  effect  of  Norman  manners  and  character  in  England,  and  men- 
tioned the  subtlety  of  a  scholastic  clergy  as  sharpening  the  acu- 
men of  the  special  pleader,  and  infecting  the  common  law  with 
the  spirit  of  chicane.  The  mixture  of  races  in  that  island,  was 
attended  with  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  in 
this  respect  alone,  but  in  many  others  which  it  would  be  easy 

*  Lest  we  should  not  have  another  opportunity,  we  adduce  as  an  illustration 
the  following  from  Gaius,  himself  one  of  tbe  Sabiniani  or  Cassiani.  Suppose  a 
son  delivered  up  ex  noxali  causa,  i.  e.  for  any  damages  done  another's  property, 
for  which  his  father  would  otherwise  be  liable,  must  he  be  emancipated  three 
times,  as  in  other  cases,  or  only  once  ?  Three  times ;  because  the  law  makes  no 
exception,  say  the  Proculiani  —  once,  say  Cassius  and  Sabinus. —  Gai.  Inst.  p. 
218.  This  tendency  began  with  Augustus,  and  prevailed,  as  we  have  seen,  ever 
after. 
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to  point  out.*  But  the  sluggish,  though  firm,  enduring,  and 
robust  Anglo-Saxon,  did  not  gain  more  by  a  union  with  the  sub- 
tle, crafty,  rapacious,  and  adventurous  Norman,  than  did  the  city 
of  Komulus  and  Tatius  —  the  Latin  and  the  Sabine  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitol  —  from  the  superior  civiliiation  of  that  mys- 
terious, unfathomable  Tuscany  —  darker,  says  Niebuhr,  than 
Egypt —  which  we  know  only  by  ruins,  or  through  Rome. 

We  have  the  casual  testimony  of  antiquity  to  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  people  was  composed  of  the  Etrurian  or  Tuscan, 
Latin,  and  Sabine  or  Sabellian  races. f  This  city  grew  op  on 
the  confines  of  three  considerable  confederacies,  under  the  names 
just  mentioned,  varying,  according  to  times  and  circumstances, 
in  relative  strength  and  importance,  and  still  more  in  character  and 
institutions.  The  Latin  element,  although  judging  from  lan- 
guage, the  basis  of  the  whole,  was,  with  a  view  to  moral  effects, 
the  least  prominent ;  and  we  need  only  add,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  that  tract  of  country,  for  so  many  centu- 
ries laid  waste  by  malaria,  and  now  so  desolate,  was,  in  these 
remote  times,  extremely  populous  and  flourishing — much  more 
so  than  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  But  it  is  the  union  of  the 
fierce,  rude,  and  warlike  mountaineers  of  Samnitic  origin,  with 
the  Tuscan  lucumoo,  or  patrician  priest,  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  Roman  civiliiation. 

The  whole  constitution  of  society  among  the  Saronites  and 
Sabines  reposed,  as  it  did  in  Tuscany,  upon  aristocracy  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  their  aristocracy  was  not,  as  in  Tuscany,  surrounded 
with  multitudes  of  slaves;  and  their  religion,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  the  memory  and  traditions  of  a  patrician  caste,  was  re- 
corded in  written  precepts.J  The  country  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation;  flourishing  fields  or  rich  pastures  were 
seen  upou  the  very  tops  of  their  mountaius ;  and  numerous  villa- 
ges, instead  of  cities,  were  the  abode  of  an  immense  rural  popu- 
lation. The  aristocracy  were  not  oppressive,  because  their  lives 
were  innocent  and  their  manners  simple ;  with  few  or  scarcely 
any  slaves,  they  tilled  their  own  grounds  and  fed  their  own 
flocks.  Marriages  were  early  contracted  and  publicly  solemn- 
ized, and  their  wives,  chaste,  industrious,  and  above  all,  obedi- 
ent, were  helps  meet  for  them  in  their  rustic  labors,  or  in  their 
quiet  household.    Above  all,  they  were  devoted  to  agriculture 

•  We  believe  Herder  wag  the  first  to  make  this  important  remark.   See  Philo- 
aophie  der  Geschichte,  Ac..  IV..  161. 
t  Florus,  1.  III.  18. 
t  Schlosser,  2  Th.  1  abth.  370. 
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practically  and  theoretically,  as  the  priesthood  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,  derived  to  Rome  from  thence,  sufficiently  shows.  Creu- 
zer  thinks,  that  woman  had  a  hard  lot  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
primitive  Latium. 

This  elemept  of  the  Roman  character  is  illustrated  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  early  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  was  more  and  more  developed  during  the  Italian  wars, 
when  Rome,  under  Papirius  Cursor  and  his  successors,  began  to 
conquer  without  being  corrupted.  The  Sabines  were  the  warrior 
caste  of  the  new  state;  they  were  soon  united  in  it,  as  in  the  east, 
to  a  caste  of  priests. 

That  Rome  borrowed  from  Tuscany  some  of  the  external 
pomp  and  bravery  of  her  costume  and  ceremonial,  has  often  been 
repeated.  The  toga  prsetexta,  the  golden  crown,  the  sceptre 
with  the  eagle,  the  curule  chair,  the  axes  and  fasces  of  thelictors, 
ensigns  of  power  that  passed  from  the  kings  to  the  consuls,  and 
even  the  triumph  itself,  was  derived  from  them.  But  the  inward 
influences  from  the  same  source  were  not  so  generally  perceived, 
or  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Nobody  saw  them  so  distinctly 
as  to  affirm,  before  Niebuhr,  that  the  phenomena  could  be  ex- 
plained on  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  Rome  had  derived  her 
Tuscan  forms  of  all  sorts  from  a  Tuscan  prince,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  great  and  splendid  capital  of  a  powerful  Tuscan  state.* 
The  great  philologist  repeats  this  opinion  in  the  latest  edition 
of  his  work,  with  the  utmost  emphasis  and  deliberation,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  indirectly  retracts  some  of  the  views  on  this 
subject  when  be  was  much  younger,  which  he  admits  were  false 
or  exaggerated.  The  Roman  writers  whom  we  possess,  are  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  Tuscans  had  taught  their  ancestors 
much ;  but  they  thought  it  was  merely  teaching.  They  did  not 
know,  (with  some  casual  and  unimportant  exceptions,)  that  by 
an  actual  mixture  of  races,  it  was  become  nature,  and  that  the 
warlike  spirit  and  frugal  manners  of  the  conquerors  of  the  8am- 
nites,  were  not  more  surely  descended  to  them  from  those  very 
Samnites  with  the  blood  of  their  mothers  in  the  Legend  of  the 
Rape,  than  their  deep  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  soothsay- 
ing, the  influence  of  the  augur  and  the  pontiff,  with  their  occult 
science,  the  scrupulous  attachment  to  forms,  the  very  shape  of  a 
caste,  (so  important  to  the  preservation  of  traditional  principles,) 
which  the  patricians  had  given  to  their  gentes,  their  reluctance 
to  make  a  change,  struggling  with  their  readiness  to  receive  ad- 
mitted improvements ;  in  short,  the  oriental  color  that  so  deeply 
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tinges  the  early  Roman  character,  and  left  its  impress  upon  it 
long  after  the  warlike  Sabine  propensities  had,  by  extinction  of 
families  and  other  causes,  obtained  the  mastery  in  their  conduct ; 
that  these  traits  so  very  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  we  say,  were 
also  the  voice  of  blood,  and  the  testimony  of  a  common  origin. 
It  was  recorded,  because  it  could  not  be  dissembled,  that  the  opu- 
lent youth  of  the  city  were  educated  by  Tuscan  masters,  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  those  Egyptians,  and  the  Libri  Rituales  were 
there  to  show  how  many  Roman  practices  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  their  eyes,  were  borrowed  from  tbem ;  but  these  very 
facts,  the  evidence  of  an  intimate  and  hereditary  connexion, 
were  regarded  as  proof  only  of  a  comparatively  slight  and  su- 
perficial intercourse. 

The  libri  rituales,  as  described  by  Festus,  speak  for  themselves. 
They  remind  us  of  the  Mosaic  ritual :  "  they  teach  the  rites 
with  which  cities  are  to  be  founded,  and  altars  and  temples  dedi- 
cated ;  the  holiness  of  the  walls  of  towns ;  the  law  relating  to 
their  gates  ;  bow  tribes,  wards,  (curia,)  centuries,  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed ;  armies  organized  and  arrayed;  and  other  the  like 
things  relating  to  peace  and  war."  We  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  comprehensiveness  and  importance  of  all  this — 
it  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  whole  body  of  public  law,  civil 
and  military.  We  see  the  same  influence,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  extending  itself  over  the  very  soil  of  the 
Roman  territory,  and  making,  in  the  technical  language  of  their 
augury,  one  vast  temple  of  it.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  aus- 
pices ;  it  could  become  the  property  only  of  one  who  had  the 
auspices,  that  is,  a  patrician  or  Roman,  properly  so  called  :  once 
set  apart  and  conveyed  away,  it  was  irrevocably  alienated,  so 
that  sales  of  the  domain  were  guaranteed  by  religion,  and  it  was 
sacrilegious  to  establish  a  second  colony  on  the  place  dedicated 
to  a  first.  Auspices  could  be  taken  no  where  else  but  on  some 
spot  which  they  had  rendered  sacred.  The  city,  by  its  original 
inauguration,  was  also  a  temple — its  gates  and  walls  were  boly ; 
its  pomoerhiin  was  unchangeable,  until  higher  auspices  had  su- 
perseded those  under  which  it  was  at  first  marked  out.  Every  spot 
of  ground  might  become,  by  the  different  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied — sacred,  (sacer,)  holy,  (sanctus,)  religious,  (religiosusJ) 
To  the  assembly  of  the  Curia,  the  presence  of  the  augurs  was, 
of  course,  indispensable  ;  that  of  the  Centuries  could  not  be  held, 
unless  the  augurs  and  two  pontiffs  assisted  at  it,*  as  it  was  dis- 


*  Nicbuhr,  R.  G.  ii.  253. 
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solved  instantly,  at  their  bidding,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sinister 
omen,  were  it  but  the  flight  of  an  obscene  bird,  (si  bubo  volasset.) 
The  first  agrimensor,  says  Niebuhr,*  was  an  augur,  accompanied 
by  Tuscan  priests  or  their  scholars.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  the  sacred ness  of  property  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
worship  of  the  god  Terminus,  and  that  of  contracts  protected  by 
an  apotheosis  of  Faith,  In  short,  the  worthy  Roman  lived,  moved, 
and  had  his  being,  as  the  Greek  writers  observe,  in  religion — a 
religion,  too,  as  peculiar  as  every  thing  else  in  his  situation. 

There  is  a  noted  passage  of  Dionysius,  wherein  he  makes  this 
remark.!  He  is  charmed  to  find  in  the  (primitive)  worship  of 
Rome,  none  of  those  prodigious,  and  humanly  speakiilg,  obscene 
and  abominable  things,  which  disgusted  the  Greek  philosopher 
in  the  mythology  of  his  fathers  —  no  corybantes  with  their  clash- 
ing cymbals  and  frantic  convulsions,^ — no  howlings  for  the  loss 
of  Proserpine  —  no  mutilations  of  Ccelum  or  Saturn.  The 
priests,  also,  were  a  sort  of  magistracy,  not  drawn  by  lot,  but 
elected  by  the  Curiae,  two  to  each,  men  fifty  years  old  and  up- 
wards, distinguished  for  high  birth  and  exemplary  lives.  The 
Romans,  says  Creuzer,  embraced  and  long  retained  the  primi- 
tive Pelasgic  religion,  that  once  prevailed  generally  in  Italy— 
the  worship  of  those  old  gods,  still  carried  round  in  theCircen- 
sian  pomps.  These,  with  the  augurs,  extispices,  &c,  were  long 
ago  forgotten  in  Greece.  TJiere,  be  continues,  instead  of  primeval 
faith  and  reverence,  there  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  mythology 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  splendors  of  a  sensual  anthropomor- 
phism. In  Etruria  and  Rome,  the  poetical  element  was  always 
subordinate  to  the  mystical ;  for  bards  and  artists  never  exer- 
cised the  same  control  over  a  religion  established  by  the  state, 
and  superintended  by  ancient  and  serious  priests.  They  looked  be- 
yond Olympus,  into  the  depths  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
pious  and  worthy  fathers  of  the  calm  and  thoughtful  Latium,  did 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported  by  the  gay  fancies  of  the 
Greek  «•«*««,  beyond  the  homely  circle  of  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. The  pious  old  Roman  adored  and  served  bis  god  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  together,  without  an  image.§  Even  af- 
ter idols  stood  in  the  sacred  niches,  the  worship  of  the  High  Vesta 
savored  of  that  primitive  simplicity.    Ever  after  he  was  satisfi- 

*  Wiebufar,  R.  G.  IL  703.  19.  t  L,ii.  c.  19. 

t  Creuzer.  Syrobolik.  ii.  980,  remarks  that  the  Salii  are  an  oriental  institution. 

§  Plutarch  in  Numa,  8.  p.  65,  6.  Heyne  doubts,  but  see  the  learned  note  of 
Creuzer,  Symbolik.  ii.  993,  and  what  Posidonius,  (ibi.  loudat)  says  of  the  excel- 
lent character  of  old  Rome. 
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ed,  in  her  gtill  holy  bouse,  with  the  bright  flame  of  the  pure  fire, 
without  an  image.  And  when  in  the  earthquake,  the  mysterious 
influence  of  dark  powers  made  itself  felt,  the  Romans  still  adored 
and  believed  without  examining,  and  prayed  to  no  ascertained 
or  known  God.*  Had  he  never  gone  astray  after  false  and  fo- 
reign gods,  had  he  not  ambitiously  given  to  its  exterior  the  po- 
lished air  and  forms  of  Greece,  there  might  have  sprang  up  out 
of  this  old,  mysterious,  nature-exploring,  serious,  and  moral  re- 
ligion—  as  a  great  writer  observest  — from  the  deep  roots  of 
this  nationality  founded  on  religion  —  an  art,  a  tragic  muse,  that 
would  have  diffused  their  peculiar  spirit  and  worth  over  other 
times  and  people,  instead  of  the  imperfect  and  imitative  efforts 
on  a  foreign  soil,  which  we  must  now  rather  deplore  than  admire* 
Thus  predisposed  by  original  complexion,  as  well  as  by  re- 
ligious discipline  and  opinions,  to  mysticism,  the  Latin  fathers 
of  Rome  were  prepared  to  receive  the  deepest  impressions  from 
the  admixture  of  the  Tuscan  race,  with  its  singular  civilisation, 
impressed  with  an  oriental  character.  Religion  was  the  life  of 
that  civilisation ;  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  natural  sentiment 
merely,  or  an  easy  and  obedient  faith — It  was  become  a  regu- 
lar science,  though  still  a  mysterious  one  — its  priesthood  was  a 
political  privilege  —  in  short,  it  was  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
constitution  of  society.  Unfortunately  the  language  of  Tuscany 
was  so  entirely  peculiar,  that  even  in  an  age  which  has  found  a 
key  for  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  h  is  almost  given  up  in  des- 
pair. But  the  most  remarkable  social  phenomenon  by  far — 
with  the  exception  of  Rome  —  which  the  history  of  ancient  Ita- 
ly presents,  (for  so  the  existence  of  Tuscany  is,)  could  not  pass 
away  without  leaving  many  traces  behind  it  The  genius  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  melancholy  and  super- 
stition* The  volcanic  nature  about  them,  produced  all  mon- 
strous, all  prodigious  things ;  they  looked  with  anxious  curiosi- 
ty into  the  signs  of  the  future— they  sought  and  studied  them,  es- 
pecially, in  lightning  and  thunder,  in  the  bowels  of  animals,  and 
in  the  flight,  the  feeding,  and  the  voices  of  birds.  They  had 
digested  systematically  what  Creuter  calk  a  "  sacred  ornitholo- 
gy" —  and  it  was  in  their  schools  only  that  the  augurs  and  aru- 
spices  of  Rome  could  be  taught  their  science.  Tascany  thus  be- 
came as  renowned  as  Egypt  for  her  superstitions,  and  a  father  of 
the  church  describes  her  as  the  great  mother  and  nurse  of  them.f 

*  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  98.  credere  quam  scire,  at  Tacitus,  (de  Morib.  Germ.)  has  it. 
t  We  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  U  Baron  (as  w« 
tear)  A.  W.  Ton  Schlegel.   Dramatische  Kunst  und  Litteratur,  ii.  21. 
t  Arnobius  apud  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  954. 
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Bat,  in  reducing  the  primitive  religion  of  Italy  to  a  system,  she 
corrupted  its  simplicity.  A  ritual  abounding  in  forms,  and  pre- 
cise in  enforcing  them,  altered  the  genius  of  the  people.  Their 
worship,  and  indeed  their  whole  life,  became  full  of  gorgeous 
pomps  and  mummeries,  and  the  word  ceremony,  derived  from 
Caere,  one  of  their  cities,  will  attest,  to  the  latest  times,  their 
taste  for  what  was  formal,  studied,  stately,  and  mysterious. 

The  union  then  of  the  elements,  which  we  have  thus  attempted 
to  develop,  formed  the  character  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
body  of  maxims,  doctrines,  and  opinions,  that  constitutes  their  law, 
public  and  private.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  the  Tuscan  love 
of  symbols,  and  punctilious  observance  of  forms,  are  impressed, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  her  tribunals  and 
modes  of  conveyancing.* 

We  trust  that  this  view  of  the  subject  will  not  have  been  un- 
interesting or  uninstructive  to  the  philosophical  reader,  to  whom 
such  studies  may  be  new.  But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
after  adding  a  few  words  by  way  of  recapitulation,  an  ideal  por- 
traiture of  the  Pater  Romania,  or  full  Roman  ckizen,  under  the  old 
law.  It  is  thus  that  Niebuhr  correctly  translates  the  phrase  in 
the  lines  of  Virgil: 

Bum  domus  JEneas,  Capitoll  immobile  saxum 
Accolet  imperiimque  Pater  Romanus  h&bebit.t 

The  Roman  legislator,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  built  the  state  upon  the  family,  or  more  philosophically 
speaking,  the  state  grew  up  of  itself  out  of  the  family,  and  fa- 
ther of  a  family  is  synonymous  with  him  who  enjoyed,  without 
any  diminution,  all  the  jura  Quiritium.  Patricians,  patres,  were 
the  whole  ca^te  of  those  entitled  to  such  rights,  each,  when  sui 
juris,  or  not  in  the  power  of  any  other,  being  a  paterfamilias. 

This  image  of  patriarchal  authority  was  preserved  with  care, 
and  only  enlarged,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  itself.  The  law,  in  its  turn,  clothed  the  Roman  fathers,  at 
home,  with  her  own  majesty.  Seated  upon  his  domestic  throne, 
or  tribunal,  be  exercises  without  appeal,  and  beyond  even  the 
veto  of  the  tribune,  a  despotic  authority  in  his  family.  He  has 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife,  his  child,  his  slave,  his 
debtor — they  are  his  money7  as  we  have  seen.  Three  terrible 
words  of  the  law  sum  up  his  imperium,  in  these  four  relations,  po- 

•  See  the  picturesque  description  in  Gibbon's  44th  chap.,  and  what  we  have 
said  of  the  actiones  legit. 
t  The  text  U  to  be  found,  ^Ineid,  ix.  448, 9.,  and  the  commentary],  R.  G.344,  a. 
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testas,  manus,  mancipium.  It  is  not  by  way  of  implying  any  res- 
traint upon  bis  dominion,  that  the  XII  Tables  expressly  autho- 
rise or  enjoin  the  making  way  with  deformed  infants.  No  office, 
no  virtue,  no  power  in  the  state,  no  glory  in  arms,  release*  his 
son  from  this  natural,  and  unless  his  master  will  it  otherwise, 
eternal  allegiance.  He  may  marry  a  wife,  by  permission,  but  be 
shall  not  be  capable  of  holding  property  to  maintain  her ;  he 
may  beget  children,  but  tbey  shall  be  bondmen  born  of  bis  own 
lord.  As  for  the  slave,  he  may  be  cut  up  to  feed  the  fish  in  his 
ponds,  and  both  be  and  the  child,  if  they  commit  any  trespass, 
may  be  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  injured  party, 
in  order  to  release  their  owner  from  liability.  The  fate  of  the 
poor  debtor  we  have  just  read,  in  that  horrendum  carmen,  as  k 
was  well  called.  This  relation  (as  money  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  most  revolutions)  gave  rise  to  unceasing  contests  between  the 
ruling  caste  and  the  fleb*.  The  patricians  obstinately,  and,  for 
centuries  together,  successfully  maintained  tlie  principle  and  the 
practice  of  the  nexum.  The  house  of  our  Pater  Romanus  is  not 
only  his  own  castle,  it  is  the  dungeon  of  enslaved  debtors 
toiling  under  the  lash.  Livy's  words  are  quoted  by  Niebuhr, 
whose  commentary  is  powerfully  written,  and  presents  a  fright- 
ful picture  of  oppression.  The  eloquent  Roman  informs  us,  that 
men  "  adjudged  according  to  their  '  bond'  to  slavery,  were  seen 
daily,  by  troops,  dragged  from  the  forum  to  their  ergastula;  that 
the  houses  of  the  nobles  were  filled  with  debtors  in  chains,  and 
that  wherever  a  patrician  dwelt,  there  was  a  private  prison."* 

Towards  the  foreigner,  be  is  altogether  without  sympathy. 
Stranger  and  enemy  are  the  same,  in  his  old  language.  Wuh 
the  consciousness  or  the  instincts  of  his  high  destinies,  he  con- 
siders every  means  consecrated  by  such  an  end  as  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Rome ;  and  wo  to  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 
He  pleads,  when  made  prisoner  in  battle,  and  released  to  pro- 
cure a  peace,  that  he  may  be  sent  back  to  certain  torture  or  ser- 
vitude—  if  he  have  saved  an  army  under  his  command,  by  an 
unauthorized  treaty,  he  begs  to  atone  for  his  officiousness  with 
his  life  —  be  puts  his  son  to  death,  if  he  gain  a  victory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  discipline  —  how  shall  he  feel  for  enemies,  created,  pre- 
destined to  become  his  slaves  ?  Accordingly,  he  destroys  with- 
out compunction  —  ravages  whole  tracts  of  country,  sacks  and 
burns  cities,  fills  bis  camp  with  plunder,  and  sells  (where  it  is  uot 

*  T.  Liv.  ri.  36.  Gregatim  auotidie  de  foro  addictoe  duci,  Ac.  Niebuhr's 
manm  r  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  ntxi,  it  in  the  last  degree  masterly.  R.  CL 
L600. 
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more  politic  to  spare  and  colonize)  into  bondage,  to  traffickers 
who  follow  bis  bloody  footsteps  like  vultures,  all — man,  woman, 
and  child  —  whom  the  sword  has  not  cut  off.  The  bravest  and 
finest  of  his  captives  shall  one  day  be  reserved  for  the  nameless 
horrors  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  only  pastime  that  really  interests 
him  —  a  pastime  fit  for  a  horde  of  cannibals,  such  as  a  demon  of 
hell  might  invent  for  the  amusement  of  fiends. 

Our  Pater  Romanus,  however,  does  not  always  oppress  the 
poor  and  the  weak ;  he  sometimes,  nay,  frequently,  serves  them, 
from  motives  of  policy  especially.  His  own  clients  and  retain- 
ers are  under  bis  guardian  care,  of  course ;  it  is  the  condition  and 
the  reward  of  their  fealty.  But  he  emancipates  his  slaves  rea- 
dily, and  so  makes  him  one  of  his  own  gens  or  lineage,  bearing 
a  patrician  name,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
He  sits  in  the  forum,  upon  a  sort  of  throne,  or  walks  up  and 
down  among  the  people,  glad  to  give  legal  advice  gratis  to  who- 
ever will  ask  for  it.  Even  his  most  destructive  conquests  are 
made  in  the  spirit  of  civilization,  and  directed  to  perpetual  pos- 
session, regular  administration,  and  unity  of  government — and 
hence  his  admirable  colonial  system  —  by  which  subjugated  na- 
tions are  adopted  as  his  subjects,  rather  than  extirpated  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  his  laws  and  his  language  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
earth. 

Every  thing  inspires  him  with  ideas  of  superiority ;  and  his 
self-esteem  is  immense,  but  calm,  enlightened,  and  majestic. 
He  is  a  fatalist ;  but  his  fatalism  too,  as  always  happens,  is  self- 
conceit  in  disguise.  He  never  dreams  of  being  vanquished  in 
the  end,  though  he  frequently  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and 
bears  it  with  perfect  composure.  He  has  no  faith  in  impulses ; 
he  works  by  system,  and  relies  on  general  laws  in  everything  — 
in  war  especially, — he  has  u  organized  victory,"  as  they  said  of 
Carnot,  and  is  deliberately  brave  by  calculation.  If  he  will  deli- 
ver up  his  own  consuls  to  an  enemy,  stripped  and  pinioned  for  a 
sacrifice,  what  will  he  not  do  with  their  great  men  ?  He  will 
expose  them  in  his  cruel  triumph  to  the  "  rabble's  curse"  and 
scoffs,  and  then  murder  them ;  he  will  make  the  title  of  king  a 
jest ;  they  shall  be  his  vassals ;  one  of  them  shall  put  a  liberty- 
cap  upon  his  shorn  head,  and  glory  in  being  his  freedman ;  ano- 
ther he  will  scourge  and  crucify  like  a  bond-slave. 

In  private  life,  he  is  grave  and  austere,  simple,  sober,  indus- 
trious, patient  of  toil,  hardship,  and  pain.  His  conjugal  love  is 
none  of  the  most  rapturous,  and  his  marriage  is  therefore  of  the 
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kind  called  "  good,9'  not "  delicious,"* — yet  be  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  it  —  for  this  whole  period  of  five  centuries  passes  away 
without  a  single  change  of  wives.  Yet  be  would  almost  as  wil- 
lingly adopt  a  child  as  have  one  of  his  own,  and  does  not  like 
too  many  of  them  on  any  terms.  He  looks  with  contempt  on  all 
art*  trades,  and  professions,  which  be  abandons  to  bis  freedmea, 
reserving  to  himself  war  and  agriculture  alone ;  but  be  is  Yery 
frugal,  and  decidedly  avaricioust  —  though  as  yet  his  avarice 
takes  the  shape  rather  of  parsimony  than  rapacity ;  but  the  day 
is  coming  when  he  shall  be  as  insatiable  as  the  grave,  and  ali- 
eni  appetens  m  prqfusus  will  be  the  device  of  his  degenerate  or- 
der. He  is  deeply  religious,  in  his  own  way,  controlled  even  in 
the  weightiest  matters  by  tbe  most  grovelling  superstition — faith- 
ful to  oaths  and  to  promises  node  in  proper  form,  and  profoundly 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  law,  which  be  is  seldom  per- 
suaded to  break,  although  he  is  apt  to  evade  it  by  fraudulent 
interpretation.  So,  if  ever  he  violates  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  is 
by  sophistry  and  not  by  force ;  special  pleading  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  his  policy  ;  and  he  thinks  the  gods  satisfied,  if  men 
are  only  argued  out  of  their  rights  with  decent  plausibility.! 
His  whole  history  shows  that  his  courage  is  equalled  by  his  con- 
duct, and  his  strength  by  his  cunning. 

In  politics,  he  is  strenuously  conservative  ;  he  adheres  to  es- 
tablished institutions  as  long  as  they  will  hold  together  and  work 
well ;  but  he  is  not  a  bigot,  and  abandons  them  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  that  the  time  is  really  come ;  neither  does  be  scruple 
to  adopt  from  his  enemies  weapons  and  methods  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  him  to  be  better  than  his  own*  One  thing  is 
most  remarkable  in  his  history :  he  never  seeks  a  treaty,  nor 
even  comes  to  terms,  with  a  foreigner  successful  in  arms,  and 
still  threatening  war  or  resistance  —  he  always  does  so  with  his 
plebeian  brethren,  who  drive  him  from  post  to  post  until  he  fairly 
opens  the  door  of  the  city  to  them  alL  He  loves  power  by  tbe 
instinct  of  his  nature,  and  for  its  own  sake  —  not  for  tbe  pomps 
and  vanities  that  surround  it  —  this  simplicity  distinguishes  him 
from  the  kings  of  the  barbarians. 

Long  protected  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  his  person  is  at 
length  rendered  inviolable  by  tbe  Portian  and  Sempronian  laws. 
But  it  is  not  himself  only  that  is  sacred :  be  consecrates  tbe 

*  La  Rochefoucault. 

t  See  Cato  de  R.  R.,  and  his  Life,  in  Plutarch.  The  old  censor,  in  point  ef 
good  husbandry,  was  a  Roman  Franklin. 

t  See  the  whole  case  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  especially  the  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Consul  Posthumius  by  Livy,  L  IX.  c  9— though  they  were 
right  in  the  main  question. — See  Vattel. 
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state ;  he  consecrates  the  city  with  its  walls  and  gates  ;  he  conse- 
crates the  territory  around  it.  Every  thing  about  him  is  sancti- 
fied to  his  use,  and  his  very  property  is  not  like  other  peoples' ; 
he  holds  it  ex  jure  Quiritivm.  Thus  descended,  thus  constituted, 
thus  disciplined,  with  such  a  character,  and  under  such  laws,  he 
has  from  God  the  grandest  mission  that  was  ever  confided  to 
merely  human  hands.  He  is  trained  up  for  centuries  in  civil 
broils  and  border  warfare,  that  he  may  learn  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  in  disputes  about  rights  that  he  may  know  how  to 
give  it  laws.  The  day  is  coming,  when  those  laws,  converted 
as  it  were  to  Christianity,  shall  breathe  a  higher,  a  purer,  and  a 
holier  spirit ;  and  when  the  cross,  which  is  now  the  instrument 
of  his  most  terrific  despotism,  shall  be  the  earnest  of  a  new  order 
of  triumphs  in  Constantine,  and  the  symbol  of  the  most  perfect 
civilization  that  has  ever  blessed  mankind  —  a  civilization  found- 
ed upon  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

We  hare  thus  accomplished  one  of  the  objects  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  when  we  began  this  paper.  We  have  brought  into 
immediate  contrast  the  Roman  Law  as  it  originally  stood,  with 
the  same  law  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  collection  of 
Justinian  —  the  jus  civile  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  the  period  im- 
mediately after  that,  with  the  jus  gentium  of  Paullus  and  Ulpian, 
and  still  more  of  Domat  and  D'Aguesseau — in  a  word,  the  code 
fashioned  by  the  Tuscan  priest,  with  the  same  code  remodelled 
by  Christian  potentates.  It  has  been  our  purpose,  as  more  suit- 
able to  such  a  work  as  this,  to  speak  rather  of  the  spit  it  of  the 
law,  than  of  the  law  itself. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  length  of  this  article, 
we  are  constrained  to  omit — perhaps  to  reserve  for  a  future  oc- 
casion—all that  we  proposed  saying  of  the  progress  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  towards  that  consummation,  from  the  time  it  first 
became  matter  of  public  instruction  and  scientific  cultivation,  up 
to  the  reign  and  the  labors  of  Justinian.  That  investigation 
would  have  comprehended  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  questions  in  the  history  of  the  law  —  as  the  Lex  Abu- 
lia, and  the  origin  of  the  Edict  of  the  Praetor,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive application  —  both  of  them  unfortunately  still  problem- 
atical —  the  responsa  prudentum  —  and  the  origin  and  difference 
of  the  Sects,  with  the  characters  of  Labeo  and  Capito  —  of  Ner- 
va  and  Sabinus  —  the  legislation  of  the  republic  against  bribery, 
extortion,  and  peculation,  and  the  Cornelian  laws  —  the  legisla- 
tion of  Augustus  in  the  Leges  Juliae  and  Papia-Poppaea  — 
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Salvius  Julianus  and  the  Perpetual  Edict  —  some  notice  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  third  period,  or  the  Augustan  age  of  the  law, 
the  five  jurisconsults  of  the  Theodosian  constitution,  who  have 
been  well  characterized  as  "  the  last  thinkers  of  antiquity ;"  and 
finally  of  the  merits  of  Justinian  and  his  commissioners,  who 
certainly  improved  the  spirit,  and  as  certainly  hurt  its  forms  by 
a  most  slovenly  compilation. 

We  will  only  add,  with  regard  to  Mr,  Schroder' s  new  edition 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  that  we  have  found  great  convenience 
in  the  use  of  his  Institutes,  and  heartily  bid  him  God-speed  for 
the  yet  unpublished  part  of  the  work. 

Note. — We  will  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  in  a  note,  some 
blemishes  which  struck  us  in  reading  the  work  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  and  which,  although  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  removed 
in  a  future  edition  of  it,  did  not  appear  to  us  important  enough 
to  be  adverted  to  in  the  text. 

Perhaps  we  ought  generally  to  object  to  his  habit  of  citing  at 
length,  not  only  the  opinions,  but  the  reasonings  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent authors  upon  the  same  points,  especially  those  of  inferior 
note.  It  gives  to  this  valuable  treatise  too  much  the  air  of  mere 
compilation,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  either  strength  or  authority 
is  added  to  the  judgments  and  arguments  of  such  men  as  Du 
Moulin  or  Pothier,  by  those  of  other  writers.  It  is  true,  the  sub- 
ject is,  in  itself,  a  difficult  one,  new  to  English  law,  and  variously 
viewed  in  different  countries.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  col- 
lect and  compare  as  many  opinions  as  possible ;  but  the  author 
has  been  constrained,  on  grounds  almost  always  satisfactory  to  as, 
to  dissent  from  a  great  portion  of  those  he  has  cited,  and  might, 
we  think,  often  have  spared  himself,  as  well  as  his  reader,  unneces- 
sary trouble,  by  barely  referring  to  them,  or  summing  them  up 
very  concisely. 

We  will  add  some  critical  remarks  of  a  more  miftvfe  character. 
At  pp.  60, 61,  we  find  the  following  sentence — the  author  is  re- 
ferring to  what  Huberus  says,  (1. 1.  t  3.  §  12.)  of  personal  quali- 
ties or  capacity  following  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  translates 

as  follows : 

"  Hence  he  who  in  Frieseland  has  obtained  the  immunity  of  his 
age  (veniam  cUatis)  contracting  in  Holland,  is  not  deemed  restored 
to  full  capacity,  (non  restUuitur  in  integrum.") 

Now,  with  profound  deference  to  the  learned  author,  we  ap- 
prehend Huberus  is  here  made  to  say  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  means.   He  teaches  that,  "  he  who*  in  Frieseland,  has  ob- 
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tamed  an  exemption  from  the  disabilities  of  his  age,  (veniam  cetatis 
means  that,)  he  is  not  absolved  from  his  contracts  made  in  Holland 
(restitutio  in  integrum%  is  the  setting  aside  of  a  contract,  and  noth- 
ing else.)  In  other  words,  being  enabled,  by  way  of  privilege, 
to  bind  himself  in  Frieseland,  his  domicil,  his  capacity,  goes  with 
him  into  Holland.  The  learned  author  translating  veniam  as  he 
does,  falls  (very  logically,  we  admit)  into  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  other  part  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  make  it  square  with 
the  doctrine  of  Huberus. 

At  p.  63,  laying  down  his  general  principles,  he  says : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  acts  of  a  person  done  in  the  place  of 
his  domicil,  are  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  that  place,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  have  any  other  legal  effect  elsewhere  than 
they  have  in  that  place." 

Now  the  proposition  generally  stated,  is  liable  to  objection, 
and  accordingly,  the  passage  cited  from  Voet  to  maintain  it, 
contains  the  necessary  qualification.    It  is  as  follows : 

Statutura*  personate  ubique  locdrum  personam  coraitatur,  in 
ordine  ad  bona  intra  terrilorium  statUentis  sita,  ubi  persona  affecta 
domicilium  habet.    Voet  de  Statut.  chap.  2.  $  6. 

"  A  personal  statute  follows  the  person  everywhere,  so  far  as 
concerns  property  situated  within  the  territory  subject  to  the  statute^ 
wherein  the  person  affected  has  his  domicil/* 

We  suggest  that  droits  publics  is  hardly  well  interpreted, 
"  public  rights/'  at  p.  69 ;  rather  "provisions  or  rules  of  public 
law." 

We  do  dot  understand  the  passage  quoted  from  20  Martin,  25, 
at  p.  250,  and  suspect  more  than  one  typographical  error  in  \U 
Sed  ubi  agitur  de  consuetddine  solvendi,  vel  d£  iis,  quae  veniunt 
implendi  diu  ex  post  contractu m,  &c, 

At  pp.  65,  89,  majority,  under  the  existing  French  lawj  is  said 
to  be  twenty-five  years.  That  is,  indeed,  the  majority  for  con- 
tracting marriage  without  consent ;  but  for  all  other  purposes, 
twenty -one  is,  by  the  code,  the  age  of  full  capacity. 

There  are  spme  other  passages  in  which,  through  a  certain" 
carelessness  of  phraseology,  the  ancient  law  of  France  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  as  still  offeree,    p.  131; 

If  we  may  be  pardoned  for  so  minute  an  objection*  we  dd  not 
like  the  use  of  "  contestation,"  in  the  old  sense  of  "  controversy,** 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  of  the  author.    The  true  sense  of  contestation  in  the  phrase' 


•  Jui  Civile  or  municipal  law  of  each  state. 
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litis  contestation  and  others,  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story  himself,  at  p.  43*  Domicilium  re  et  facto 
transfertur,  non  nuda  contestation*  ;  by  mere  naked  declaration  and 
attestation.    See  Calvin  Lexic  Juridicum  in  Voce. 

But  these  are  mere  trifles,  which  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
consideration  of  the  author  in  the  roost  friendly  spirit,  and  only 
because  his  work  deserves  to  be  made  free  from  aU  blemishes, 
however  inconsiderable* 


Art.  II.  —  The  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  investigated.  — 
By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Boston :  1839.  C.  C.  Little  and  J.  Brown, 
pp.  412. 

We  deem  this  subject,  of  Banks  and  their  operations,  the  most 
important  one  now  before  the  country — the  hinging  one,  in  fact,  of 
our  national  prosperity.  Nor  is  it  one  that  bears  merely  on  wealth. 
It  is  as  essentially  interwoven  with  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and 
with  its  civilisation  —  with  the  development  of  all  its  resources, 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical  —  in  short,  with  every  scheme  of 
good,  whether  educational,  benevolent,  or  religious,  throughout 
our  land.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  hail  with  pleasure  every 
scientific  laborer  who  undertakes  to  develop  the  nature  of  bank- 
ing, to  analyze  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed.  Nor  do 
we  intend  to  be  ourselves  wanting  in  our  endeavors  to  indoc- 
trinate the  public  with  sound  opinions  on  this  pointJ*  What 
makes  this  more  imperatively  the  duty  of  every  good  citisen 
at  the  present  time,  is  this,  that  the  question  has  become,  of 
late,  so  involved  with  political  prejudice,  as  to  stand  little  chance 
of  being  dispassionately  judged,  at  least  by  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. Now,  the  only  correction  to  this  error,  is  to  take  men 
back  to  first  principles  —  to  place  them  on  the  rock  of  science, 
whence  they  may  look  out  on  such  agitated  questions  in  peace. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  we  propose  to  treat  it,  and  we  are  well  convinced 
there  would  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of  banks,  if  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  were  both  excluded.    The  one  source  of 

*  We  hold  it  one  of  the  clearest  of  our  moral  obligations  to  do  so — it  is  part  of 
the  guardianship  we  have  undertaken. 
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error  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  get  rid  of,  by  the  progress  of 
sound  teaching.  The  other,  we  should  despair  of  extirpating, 
were  it  not  that  the  interests  of  men's  pockets  speak  louder  after 
a  while  than  the  interests  of  their  party.  To  that  point  of  open- 
ness to  conviction,  the  country  is,  we  think,  now  fast  coming. 
The  delirious  stage  of  the  fever  against  banks  is  past,  and  the 
exhausted  patient  is  approaching  that  state  of  repose  in  which 
tonics  may  safely  be  administered,  and  the  cure  completed  by 
natural  healthful  exercise.  To  the  advancement  of  this  cure, 
our  influence,  whatever  it  be,  shall  not,  as  already  said,  be  want- 
ing. And  with  this  view,  we  shall  preface  our  notice  of  the 
work  before  us,  with  our  own  argument.  The  question  of  banks 
fully  analyzed,  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  credit  — 
and  the  question  of  credit,  carried  out  to  its  conclusions,  becomes 
the  question  of  the  civilization  of  man.  The  savage,  wherever 
found,  is  a  hard  money  dealer ;  he  must  have  the  actual  equivalent 
paid  him  in  hand — material  values  for  material  values.  No 
trust  in  his  fellow  man,  because  no  confidence.  Out  of  this 
savage  condition,  the  very  first  step  is  one  of  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  social  compact  —  power 
entrusted  into  the  hands  of  some,  for  the  good  of  others.  And 
so  in  every  succeeding  step  of  the  advancement  of  a  nation, 
whether  in  their  political,  social,  or  financial  condition,  each  and 
every  one  is  an  act  of  confidence,  or  in  other  words,  a  form  of 
credit  And  all  illustrative  of  the  great  truth,  that  faith,  in  some 
form  or  other,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  perfectibility,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  species.  Faith,  we  mean,  in  the 
form  of  truth  and  virtue  —  faith,  in  the  identity  of  honesty 
and  good  policy.  The  savage  does  not  recognise  this  identi- 
ty—  the  civilized  man  does  —  and  therefore  is  willing,  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  man,  for  mutual  advantage  to  postpone 
actual  payment,  and  take  a  promise  on  which  he  relies,  in  the 
meantime.  From  this  pregnant  source  of  mutual  confidence  as 
dictated  by  mutual  interest,  arises  in  all  civilized  communities 
what  we  term  credit  —  a  term,  be  it  remembered,  that  should 
never  be  spoken  of  but  with  respect,  since  it  holds  the  same 
place  with  regard  to  man's  social  well-being  here,  which  faith 
does,  touching  his  well-Being  hereafter.  It  is  the  heart  and  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  social  system,  just  as  the  latter  is  of  the  reli- 
gious ;  and  it  would  be  as  great  an  absurdity  to  propose  to  carry 
on  the  one  without  credit,  as  to  make  the  latter  operative  on 
man's  conduct  without  faith.  That  such  reasoning  may  strike 
many  of  our  readers  as  too  far  fetched  and  metaphysical  to  be 
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either  valuable  or  operative  in  a  practical  question,  we  are  well 
aware —  but  we  beg  them  to  look  at  k  on  the  score  of  its  truth 
only.  Were  the  mind  once  satisfied  of  Mai,  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  its  being  eventually  operative.  We  are  of  that 
class  of  reasoners  who  bold  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  truth  to  work 
its  own  way.  And  we  are  further  well  satisfied,  that  in  the  long 
run  the  world  is  governed  by  what  practical  men  so  greatly  des- 
pise—  Ideas  —  abstract,  metaphysical,  priori  truths,  such  as 


With  this  question  then  settled,  of  the  necessity  of  credit  in  its 
ten  thousand  varied  forms,  as  constituting  the  spirit  and  life 
blood  of  a  civilized  community  —  the  foundation,  we  think,  is 
laid  of  all  our  subsequent  reasoning  touchiog  banks  and  paper 
money.  Nor  only  so,  we  have  thus  got  clear  of  its  greatest 
difficulties — the  principle  involved  is  settled  — all  that  excites 
passion  is  disposed  of —  agd  what  remains  is  but  the  calm  ques- 
tion of  the  most  expedient  forms  j  the  end  is  agreed  upon,  the 
means  alone  are  to  be  canvassed.  We  have  got  rid,  in 
other  words,  of  that  suicidal  madness,  for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  lighter  name,  which  under  the  dictate  of  party,  has  been  and 
pow  is,  attempting  to  arm  society  against  itself,  by  represent- 
ing credit  as  its  deadliest  foe,  on  the  ground,  forsooth,  of  its 
possible  or  occasional,  abuse.  Such  policy  is  about  as  sane  as 
that  of  the  man  who  should  seek  to  live  without  breathing,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  consumption.  This  misconcep- 
tion, as  to  the  nature  of  credit,  is,  we  repeat  it,  the  very  essence 
of  all  the  hue  and  cry  against  banks ;  it  k  not  so  ranch  the 
practical  conclusion  of  "  no  banks,"  as  the  theoretic  one,  "  no 
credit ;"  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  party  questions  are  al- 
ways metaphysical  questions  —  ideas"  lurk  under  44  names," 
and  give  to  names  all  their  power ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  idea  be- 
ing once  set  right,  on  any  popular  question  —  the  practical  truth 
easily  follows.  Let  us  see  in  what  manner  it  does,  in  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  Evidently  thus :  once  admitted  that  credit  is  to 
be  substituted  for  actual  payment,  as  we  baveseeu  in  the  advance 
of  society,  it  is,  and  not  only  is,  but  must  be.  The  question 
then  arises,  in  what  form  shall  that  credit  or  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness between  the  contracting  parties  appear ;  shall  it  have  a 
transferable  character,  or  an  untransferable  one  ?  Shall  it  be 
such  as  shall  answer  but  once  —  as  does  the  promissory  note  of 
the  purchasing  individual — or  shall  that  note,  by  a  second  opera- 
tion of  credit,  be  exchanged  for  the  promissory  note  or  notes  of 
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such  issues  as  having  a  wider  credit,  can  give  to  their  promises 
a  wider  circulation?  As  a  general  principle,  there. is  evidently 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  latter.  It  is  true,  there  are 
limits,  how  far  such  exchange  of  notes  should  go  —  that  is  an* 
other  and  a  subsequent  question  —  but  whatever  those  limits 
are,  within  those  limits  it  is  unquestionably  favorable,  that  the 
form  of  credit  thus  originating,  should  possess  not  only  confi- 
dence but  currency.  By  this  exchange,  therefore,  of  an  indi- 
vidual's limited  credit  for  an  institution's  unlimited  or  more  ex- 
tended credit,  (within,  as  before  said,  its  rightful  limits,)  all  par- 
ties are  equally  benefitted.  The  increased  confidence  reposed 
in  the  new  promise,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  one  promise  into 
many,  are  both  public  conveniences,  and  gained  without  either 
risk,  or  injury,  or  cost  —  credit  has  created  a  new  value.  The  ori* 
ginal  transaction  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  transaction  —  if  it 
be  sound,  as  business  transactions  must  be  presumed  to  be,  then 
all  is  sound  ;  if  it  be  unsound,  the  bank  still,  as  the  guarantee, 
becomes  the  sufferer,  and  not  the  public. 

This  step  of  our  reasoning  brings  us  then  to  the  conclusion, 
that  banks  of  some  kind  or  other  are  a  matter  both  of  public 
convenience  and  public  safety  —  they  give  to  private  credits  fa- 
cility and  security.  Had  we  no  banks  or  hankers  in  the  coun- 
try, we  should  still  have  credits,  and  those  credits  constituting 
paper  money.  Individual  securities  would  supply  the  place  of 
bank  securities,  and  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  the  nation 
would  have  a  paper  circulation,  less  convenient,  and  less  safe— 
our  paper  money  would  be  one  of  petty  localities,  of  streets 
and  neighborhoods,  unfit  for  general  circulation,  incapable  of 
settling  exchanges,  and  requiring  the  actual  transmission 
of  coin  in  all  payments  between  places.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second  step  of  credit  must  be 
taken  —  society  cannot  'get  on  without  it  The  first  was  to  sub- 
stitute a  promissory  for  an  actual  payment  —  the  second  is  to 
give  to  those  promises  a  current  and  unquestioned  value,  by 
exchanging  that  of  the  individual,  for  those  of  associated  capi- 
talists* Such  persons,  when  associated  together  for  that  end, 
constitute  a  bank.  Banks,  therefore,  are  needful  associations 
in  some  form  or  other,  —  they  belong  to  the  expanding  energies 
of  a  nation's  industry,  and  are  part  of  the  necessary  machinery  of 
commerce,  —  Banks,  therefore,  are  but  functions  of  credit, 
which  grow  up  with  the  advance  of  a  freely  expanding  society, 
and  can  no  more  be  permanently  put  down,  or  cast  out  of  a  na- 
tion's use,  w'hen  society  has  come  to  the  stage  that  demands  them, 
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than  could  any  other  force  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  may,  indeed,  pat  down  any  thing  for  a 
moment,  but  there  are  tome  things  that  will  not  stay  "  put,"— 
and  banks  are  of  them ;  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  "  lo- 
comotive" by  which  the  country  is  moving  onward  —  and,  is 
some  form  or  other,  will  exist,  and,  though  put  down,  will  grow 
up,  and  only  the  more  rank  and  rapid,  from  the  vain  and  in- 
sane attempts  of  our  rulers  to  extirpate  them.  The  only 
choice,  in  point  of  fact,  left  to  the  government,  is,  whether  the 
banks  of  the  country  shall  be  good  or  bad  —  sound  or  unsound. 
Banks  or  no  banks  —  credit  or  hard  money,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, and  a  choice  not  within  their  power ;— the  nature  of  man 
t  working  under  its  own  unchanging  laws,  has  already  settled 
that  question  — the  days  of  hard  money  and  no  credit,  are  days 
gone  by,  and  will  return  no  more ;  and  though  the  nation  may 
be  frightened,  for  a  moment,  into  the  hope  or  fear  of  its  coming 
back,  it  is  against  nature's  laws  —  the  stream  rolls  on,  and  man, 
with  his  puny  strength,  will  be  found  to  stop  the  current  in 
vain. 

As  to  what  form  such  Banks  should  be  of —  how  originating 
—  how  governed,  and  how  limited,  —  this  were  too  wide  a 
question  to  be  taken  up  here.  Some  of  our  more  detailed  views 
will  come  out  in  the  examination  of  the  work  of  Professor  Tuck- 
er before  us.  Our  present  system  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  model 
we  would  choose  —  a  patched  and  incongruous  rout  of  banks 
and  bankers,  without  force,  without  unity,  without  mutual  con- 
fidence —  a  levy,  in  short,  of  raw  recruits  that  has  lost  its  leader, 
and  now  stands  trembling,  from  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
weakness,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Such  is  the  panic 
struck  condition  of  our  present  monetary  system —  once  our  na- 
tional pride  and  boast  —  now,  "  none  so  poor  as  to  do  us  rever- 
ence," the  wonder  and  scorn  of  the  commercial  world.  Trust- 
ing that  our  readers  have  borne  with  us  through  this  abstract 
reasoning,  which  yet  lies  at  the  foundation,  as  we  think,  of  all 
sound  practical  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

"  Words,"  says  Hobbes,  44  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and 
the  money  of  fools"  —  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  bank  notes — 
they  are  the  counters  of  fools,  and  the  money  of  wise  men.  Such 
is  the  pithy  observation  with  which  Professor  Tucker  opens  his 
subject.  Now,  in  the  truth  of  this  we  fully  concur,  and  there- 
fore think  that  Mr.  Tucker  has  rendered  good  service,  general- 
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ly,  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  conferred 
an  especial  favor  upon  his  own  and  other  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion, by  a  work  which  undertakes  to  show,  and  in  a  great  degree 
does  show,  under  what  conditions  bank  notes  may  be  made  to  all 
men,  whether  wise  or  simple,  both  safe  counters  and  good 
money.*— In  this  general  eulogium,  however,  we  reserve  our 
judgment  as  to  special  points,  the  most  important  of  which  we 
shall  note  as  we  proceed ;  we  are  now  commending  the  work 
for  its  general  scientific  soundness,  and  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  furnishes  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  nature  of 
money  coinage  and  banking,  and  this  too  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage at  once  technical  and  popular,  fitting  the  work  equally  for 
the  student  and  general  reader.  Every  new  addition  to  our 
American  stock  of  sound  and  readable  works  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, we  hail  with  pleasure,  as  tending  to  indoctrinate  the  na- 
tional mind  with  those  first  truths,  on  which,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  our  national  prosperity  is  so  mainly  dependant.  In 
another  point  of  view,  Professor  Tucker's  work  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable.  Being  the  substance  of  his  own  academic  lectures, 
it  shows  the  state  and  progress  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  will,  doubtless,  act  as  an  incentive  to  other  colleges,  in  a 
similar  course.  Were  it  freed  from  one  or  two  capital  errors,  it 
would  serve  as  an  admirable  text  book  for  general  instruction  on 
the  subject 

Among  the  theoretic  portions  of  the  work,  entitled,  we  think 
to  especial  praise,  are  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  circum- 
stances determining  the  relative  amount  of  circulation  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  them,  and  the  following  ones,  relating  to  coin  and  standard 
metal,  with  the  bearings  of  these  questions  on  our  own  mint. 
It  is  no  ordinary  excellence  for  a  work,  on  such  abstruse  points, 
to  be  both  academical  and  popular,  uniting,  as  this  does,  the 
precision  of  science  with  the  wider  and  more  interesting  form  of 
general  instruction.  But  we  have  some  important  deductions  to 
make  from  our  general  commendations  —  some  on  the  score  of 
science,,  more  on  that  of  expediency  and  prudence.  We  begin 
with  the  latter  class  of  errors,  as  it  can  be  most  definitely  dis- 
posed of.  The  author  has,  injudiciously,  blended  the  political 
question  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  that  which 
should  alone  have  engaged  his  attention,  as  an  instructor  in  Po- 
litical Economy —  we  mean  its  financial  and  commercial  influ 
ences.   On  this  point,  we  are  the  more  ready  to  censure  him- 
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for  tbe  very  reason  that  we  do  not  differ  from  him  in  his  conclu- 
sions on  that  question.  Hard  as  it  may  be,  for  an  author,  prac- 
tically, to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  Economist  and 
tbe  Politician,  still,  in  theory  and  science,  it  must  be  done  —  not 
only  the  dignity,  but  tbe  power  of  Political  Economy,  lies  defi- 
nitely in  that  separation  —  its  reasonings  become  tainted  by  the 
very  shadow  of  politics.  Party  names  are  as  fly  blows,  and  tbe 
argument  which  admits  them,  is  at  once  naturally  and  justly  re- 
pudiated by  every  honest  mind*  He  who  honors  science  will, 
therefore,  keep  it  far  from  such  contamination.  The  chapter 
which  thus  excites  oar  censure,  as  Economists,  and  still  more 
our  regrets,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  political  objections  to  a 
national  bank,  or,  ratber,  to  give  it  its  juster  title — the  war 
made  by  the  late  President  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.* 
Concurring  for  the  most  part  with  our  author,  as  already  said,  in  his 
conclusions  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  in  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  government,  we  only  the  more  deeply  regret  that  he 
should  have  neutralised  in  the  public  mind  his  own  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  national  institution,  by 
exposing  his  reasonings  to  the  charge  of  political  bias*  and  the 
suspicion  necessarily  excited  of  its  being  in  his  logic  a  foregone 
conclusion.  That  this  would  be  the  consequence,  Professor 
Tucker  was  well  aware,  for  he  so  acknowledges  it  in  his  preface. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  wonder  how,  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
should  thus  disqualify  his  book  for  what  it  is,  otherwise,  so  weD 
fitted  —  a  text-book  of  wide  adoption  in  our  colleges. 

We  agree  with  him  in  the  principles  of  his  defence,  that  no 
fear  of  unjust  censure  should  divert  him  from  the  path  of  duty ; 
we  wonder  only  how  the  u  theory  of  money  and  banks  investiga- 
ted," should  be  so  interpreted  by  bim,  as  to  make  it  his  duty  to 
settle  the  political  question  between  Mr.  Biddle  and  General 
Jackson.  We  had  a  right,  we  think,  to  expect  from  our  author, 
as  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  juster  discrimination  of  the 
lines  of  duty.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  age,  and  peculiarly  so  of  our 
country,  to  slur  over  the  limits  of  specific  duty,  and,  upon  every 
question,  to  lay  open  the  avenues  of  every  other  question,  as  if 
human  responsibility  were  unlimited  in  every  case  in  which  a 
man  is  called  on  to  speak  or  act.  Such  popular  fallacy  it  is  the 
very  object  of  all  moral  science  to  correct,  and  by  its  analytic 
divisions,  to  keep  the  thoughts  of  both  writer  and  reader  within 

♦  Noli.  —  It  must  not  be  inferred,  that  we  consider  the  bank  as  only  "  sinned 
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the  tine  limits  of  the  question  before  it,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  chide  the  moral  teacher  who  fails  to  do  so. 

But  we  pass  on  to  questions  scientific.  On  this  ground  oof 
author,  in  his  general  reasonings,  is  not  merely  unimpeachable, 
he  is  deserving  of  positive  and  very  high  praise.  Soundness 
and  clearness  in  his  own  views,  appear  in  him  as  the  result  of  a 
sound  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  views  and  reasonings 
of  others,  and  a  wide  survey  of  financial  statistics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  thus  see  in  him,  as  in  all  sound  reasoners,  that 
true  independence  of  judgment  results,  not  from  slighting 
other  men's  opinions,  but  from  knowing  and  weighing  them. 
The  truth  is,  on  all  subjects  right  judgment  is  "  right  reason," 
and  that  h  no  individual  man's  heritage.  It  belongs  to  the 
race,  and  he  who  seeks  truth  must  gather  it  as  the  bee  does  his 
honey — from  a  thousand  weeds,  as  well  as  from  a  thousand 
flowers,  on  peut  etre  plus  sage  qu'un  avtre%  mais  pas  que  tons 
Us  aut  re*. 

Our  points  of  difference,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are 
comparatively  unimportant  On  page  47,  lines  27  and  28,  the 
words  *  greater,'  and  « least,9  we  deem  to  be  a  misprint,  or  to 
need  reversal.  On  the  subject  of  a  double  standard,  chapter 
XV.,  the  author  does  not  do  justice  to  Lord  Liverpool's  system 
—  avoiding,  as  it  does,  the  evils,  while  it  secures  all  the  benefits 
of  a  double  standard,  being  the  solution  of  that  previously  insol- 
vable  problem  —  how  both  silver  and  gold  can  be  permanently 
retained  in  the  coin  of  the  same  country. 

Touching  banks,  their  nature  and  functions  —  the  subject 
would  have  been  both  more  clearly,  as  well  as,  in  some  points, 
more  soundly  developed,  had  our  author  begun  by  dividing 
them,* as  is  usually  done,  into  three  instead  of  two  kinds,  and 
treated  distinctively  of  banks  of  discount,  separate  from  the  func- 
tions of  deposit  and  circulation.  It  is  a  science  of  analysis, 
and  we  are  always  inclined  to  push  analysis  in  such  questions 
to  its  final  results ; —  we  never  stand  firm  in  science,  till  we  have 
reached  its  very  lowest  foundations  —  till  we  recognise  in  its 
phenomena,  these  uncombined,  primary,  indivisible  elements. 
We  proceed  to  some  more  special  points.  Among  the  princi- 
ples recommended,  by  our  author,  as  desirable  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  banks,  is  this  —  that  interest  should  be  paid  on  deposits; 
bow  if  this  be  pressed  for  hs  moral  influence  on  the  community, 
as  leading  to  economy  and  accumulation,  much,  doubtless,  may 
be  said  in  its  favor,  since  h  is  thus  making  all  banks  to  operate 
at  "Savings"  banks ;  but  a*  a  financial  and  equitable  question, 
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such  provision  it,  obviously,  nugatory,  as,  in  tbat  case,  tbe 
banks  would  balance  tbe  account  with  individual  depositors, 
and  make  themselves  good  by  charging  a  brokerage  on  all  col- 
lections, as  the  Scotch  banks  do,  and  as  ours  do  not.  But  this, 
at  the  worst,  is  nugatory.  We  differ  with  the  author  on  other 
points,  which  we  deem  of  more  importance,  and  to  which  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  his  name  and  influence  give  currency. 

The  first  relates  to  the  securities  proper  to  be  adopted  by  law, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  business  of  banking.  Our  primary 
complaint,  on  this  point,  is,  that  through  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate analysis,  our  author  does  not  make  clear  to  bis  reader,  or 
rather,  as  it  would  seem,  does  not  clearly  see  himself,  wherein 
and  in  what  sole  function  of  banking  tbe  interference  of  law  is 
ever  needed,  and  that  is,  unquestionably,  in  the  issue  of  its  pro- 
missory notes.  These,  as  they  take  the  place  of  coin,  are  a 
form  of  coinage,  and,  therefore,  amenable  to  law.  Besides,  be- 
ing regarded  as  money,  passing  as  actual  payment,  and  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  the  young,  and  the  ignorant,  to  whom 
government  stands  peculiarly  in  the  light  of  a  protector,  it  is 
bound  to  look  into,  and  to  regulate  what  thus  trenches,  at  once, 
on  its  functions  as  sovereign,  and  on  its  duties  as  public  guar- 
dian. In  every  other  department  of  banking,  it  is  a  business 
that  not  only  may,  but  should  be  free  as  air.  It  regulates  itself, 
and  nothing  but  liberty  is  needful  to  regulate  it,  at  once  wisely, 
safely,  and  beneficially,  both  for  itself  and  tbe  public  But  in 
the  issue  of  its  notes  there  are  other  parties  eventually  inter- 
ested, besides  those  to  the  original  contract.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
as  a  question  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  that  the  law, 
even  here,  is  justified  in  interfering,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  safety 
of  third  parties,  the  security  of  the  public ;  as  between  tbe  bank 
and  the  merchant,  the  laws  have  nothing  to  say ;  their  interchange 
of  notes  is  a  matter  of  mutual  confidence  —  and,  if  done,  it  will 
doubtless  be  well  done  ;  it  is  as  between  the  bank  and  tbe  public, 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  give  not  promise  for  promise,  but  sweat 
and  toil  and  real  values  for  them —  men  who  know  nothing,  and 
can  know  nothing,  of  the  source  or  tbe  security  of  the  means,  or 
the  morals,  of  those  who  sign  that  promise,  which  they  receive  as 
actual  payment.  For  tbe  safety  of  these  eventual  parties  to  a  con- 
tract, of  which  in  its  origin  they  know  nothing,  the  law  comes  for- 
ward rightly  with  its  sheltering  aegis.  Wbat  now  are  tbe  securities 
proposed  by  Professor  Tucker  ?  Among  tbe  eleven  laid  down 
by  him,  some  are  sound,  others  injurious  others  again,  indiffer- 
ent ;  of  these  we  notice  three,  of  which  tbe  first,  in  our  judgment, 
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is  eminently  hurtful,  the  second  altogether  nugatory,  and  the  third, 
at  bes^  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly  injurious.  And,  first,  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  make  great  annual  changes  in  the  directors ;  and  whatever 
vague  generalizations  may  be  brought  in  hs  favor,  against  it 
stand  opposed  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  un- 
qualified language  of  eiperience,  all  going  to  show  that  execu- 
tive wisdom  is  not,  in  general,  the  fruit  of  changing  counsels. 
As  to  the  second,  vix.,  that  the  whole  capital  be  paid  up  in  gold 
and  silver,  all  the  security  given  by  it  lies  in  the  whole  capital 
being  actually  and  bona  tide  paid  in  — but  whether  it  be  in 
gold  and  silver,  or  in  its  received  equivalents,  is,  obviously,  a 
matter  of  indifference  — and,  as  our  author  himself  exemplifies 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Boston  banks,  is  a  provision  that  may 
be  evaded  by  a  momentary  and  fallacious  compliance.  His 
third  security,  to  make  the  public  a  sharer,  is,  we  think,  to  in- 
troduce into  banking,  not  a  security,  but  a  new  element  of  dis- 
order. A  ruling  partner  like  the  government,  with  its  multi- 
farious interests  and  objects,  personal,  political,  and  financial, 
must  ever  be,  in  all  kinds  of  business,  a  troublesome  partner, 
and  in  banking,  also,  a  most  dangerous  one.  Money  is  too 
tempting  an  article  for  "  the  master  of  fifty  legions"  to  be  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  at  pleasure.  The  more,  therefore,  a  bank 
has  to  do  with  the  merchants  of  the  country,  and  the  less  with 
the  politicians,  the  better.  The  only  good  bank  is  a  purely 
commercial  bank — all  other  elements  are  foreign  to  it.  Then, 
and  then  only,  is  the  banking  of  a  country  sound,  when  it  is  a 
faithful  transcript  of  its  commerce,  answering  as  face  to  face. 
The  transactions  of  commerce  are  in  the  Day  book,  and  the 
Blotter ;  the  banking  of  the  country  is  to  exhibit  the  same  trans- 
actions as  in  the  Leger  and  the  Balance  sheet.  Let  no  man 
seek  to  disjoin  these  two. 

But  we  now  come  to  our  last  and  most  definite  quarrel.  On  the 
general  subject  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank,  nothing  can 
be  more  conclusive,  just,  or  sound,  than  our  author's  reasoning ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  details,  and  a  prospective  plan,  he  falls  into  a 
grievous  error.  His  error  is  this.  His  argument,  not  only  goes  to 
the  establishment,  but  concludes  with  the  recommendation  of  two 
or  three  national  banks,  in  the  place  of  one ;  and  be  urges  the  point 
with  summing  up  the  greater  ad  vantages  that  would  arise  from  such 
plurality.  Now,  in  this,  we  view  him  to  be  so  unquestionably, 
and  so  fatally  wrong,  that  we  shall  venture  to  enlarge  some- 
what, both  upon  the  error  itself,  and  upon  what  we  deem  the 
defective  analysis  of  our  author,  as  to  the  operation  of  a  nation- 
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al  bank,  which  has,  obviously,  led  him  into  the  adoption  of  this 
false  conclusion.  The  unity  of  a  national  bank  is  involved, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  very  argument  of  its  necessity ;  you  can- 
not admit  the  one  without  presupposing  the  other.  That  which 
regulates  must  be  onb  in  its  nature  and  in  its  operations,  or  it 
is  no  regulator.  Discord  arises  instead  of  harmony,  in  the  parts 
of  a  machine  that  has  two  distinct  moving  powers.  If  the  local 
banks,  in  their  issues,  need  a  regulator  at  all,  the  national  bank, 
which  supplies  that  needful  check,  must  itself  be  ooe.  That 
competition  between  maoy,  may  regulate  as  effectually  and 
more  safely  than  the  control  of  one,  is  our  author's  opinion  ; 
and  the  well  known  successful  operation  of  the  Scotch  banks  is 
adduced  by  him,  as  it  often  has  been  before,  in  proof  of  such  re- 
sults. But  this  is  a  fallacious  example.  It  is  not  true,  in  fact 
The  Scotch  banks  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  cur- 
rency is  concerned,  English  Provincial  banks,  and  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  their  common  regulator,  the  bank  of 
England.  As  issuers  of  paper,  the  Scotch  banks  are  not  inde- 
pendent ;  they  do  not  regulate  themselves,  but  are  regulated  in 
London,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  the  well  known  fact,  which  our 
author  himself  gives,  that  their  balances  are  settled  weekly  by 
cash  drafts  on  that  city  ;  London  then  being  their  settling  house, 
in  London  is  to  be  found  their  regulator,  the  governing  power 
that  limits  the  amount  of  their  issues.  A  double  or  triple  regu- 
lator of  our  natiooal  currency,  we  regard,  therefore,  as  both  an 
unscientific  position,  and  a  dangerous  proposition,  and  one 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  recog- 
nised teacher,  it  is  an  error  that  falls  in  too  muck  with  local 
and  sectional  feelings,  to  need  strengthening  by  false  science. 
But  as  science  has  been  thus  brought  to  bolster  up  popular  pre- 
judice, it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  expose  its  fallacy,  a  fallacy  oa 
our  author's  part  certainly  not  intentional,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  certainly  not  as  thoroughly  sifted  as  it  should  have  been,  by 
one  who  writes,  not  for  his  "state,"  but  for  his  "country." 
But  into  this  practical  error  our  author  has  fallen,  obviously 
through  a  previous  theoretic  one  —  a  defective  analysis  has  led 
him  into  a  fallacious  conclusion.  What  that  is  we  now  proceed 
to  point  out,  and  regarding  it  at  a  fundamental  and  a  fatal  er- 
ror, we  beg  leave  to  turn  our  author's  and  our  reader's  attention 
to  it.  It  is  this  —  In  all  his  reasonings  on  this  point,  he  fails  to 
recognise  what  necessarily  regulates  the  regulator.  He  stops 
short,  in  his  analysis,  at  the  most  important  link,  namely,  when 
he  cams  to  the  national  bank  and  its  issues,  and  can  aee  no 
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other  controller  of  what  be  deems  its  arbitrary  movements,  than 
the  combined  force  of  the  local  banks  directed  against  it,  and 
hence  follows,  what  he  thinks,  a  needful  check  against  such  au- 
tocracy —  the  subdivision  of  this  governing  monetary  power 
of  the  country  into  many  hands,  or  in  other  words,  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  general  government,  of  more  national  banks  than 
one  —  now,  this  we  hold  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  grievous  er- 
ror, the  greater,  too,  on  the  part  of  a  well  quali6ed  scientific 
writer,  because  the  very  next  step  in  the  analysis,  would  have 
dispelled  such  fear,  and  because,  further,  as  already  said,  such 
apprehension  is  the  great  bugbear  that  frightened  our  half  rea- 
soning community  from  entering  npon  their  only  national  path 
of  safety,  in  matters  of  banking.  The  position  we  lay  down,  is 
this — That  the  national  bank,  which  rules  all  other  banks,  is 
itself  ruled,  and  that  not  capriciously,  but  necessarily,  by  that 
which  is,  and  should  be,  the  final  regulator  of  all  monetary  in- 
stitutions, the  state  of  our  international  exchange,  the  barome- 
ter of  commerce.  A  national  bank  is  not  then,  we  say,  and 
cannot  be,  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  local  banks,  over  which 
it  presides.  Such  mutual  regulation,  even  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  would,  by  the  very  force  of  terms,  be  a  nullity ; 
action  and  reaction  would  be  equal — there  would  be  no  mo- 
tion. Neither  is  it,  nor  can  it  be,  regulated  by  a  subdivision  of 
itself,  that  fc,  of  the  governing  power,  since,  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  each  national  bank  was  different,  it  would  only  be  a  quarrel 
for  their  respective  shares,  without  any  bearing  on  the  sum  total 
of  their  issues,  and  so  far  as  their  interests  were  the  same,  the 
subdivision  would  obviously  be  nugatory.  In  such  a  scheme 
there  is  no  regulation.  But  we  do  say  that  the  single  regulator 
is,  itself,  regulated  by  the  very  nature  of  that  commodity  in 
which  it  deals,  and  by  the  position  which  it  holds,  connecting 
nation  with  nation.  Representatives  of  value  cannot  fall  below 
real  values  in  the  great  market  of  the  world,  when  gold  and  sil- 
ver alone  are  money,  without  being  thrown  back  npon  those 
who  issue  them.  If  paper  fall  below  gold  in  the  commercial 
markets,  it  must  be  converted  into  gold,  or  the  country  that  is- 
sues it  retires,  like  a  bankrupt,  from  trade.  This,  then,  is  the 
regulator  of  the  national  currency  —  not  of  the  issues  of  this  or 
of  that  bank,  but  of  the  whole  amount.  The  sum  total  of  all  the 
issues  of  all  the  banks  in  our  country,  is  in  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  world  but  one  undivided  unit,  and  the  national 
bank,  whilst  we  had  one,  was  the  regulator  of  it,  held,  and  just- 
ly held,  accountable  for  the  state  of  it    So  far  as  the  nation  and 
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national  commerce  are  concerned,  that  bank,  which  regulates 
all  others,  issues  all.  It  is  in  this  position  then  that  a  national 
bank  will  ever  find  itself,  not  one  among  many  local  banks,  bat 
as  holding  a  totally  different  position  from  them,  one  among 
many  national  banks  —  one,  in  short,  of  the  great  wheels  by 
which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  ;  regulating  all 
minor  wheels  within  its  own  circle,  but  itself  governed,  as  all  the 
rest  are,  by  the  respective  head  of  water,  or  in  other  words,  of 
national  industry,  capital,  and  enterprise,  that  gives  to  each  its 
appropriate  movement  It  is  by  the  amount  and  direction  of 
these  domestic  and  international  exchanges,  by  the  products  and 
commodities,  for  which  the  money  of  the  nation,  and  their  na- 
tional issues,  stand  as  the  equivalent  representatives,  that  every 
national  bank,  however  great  its  capital,  however  unlimited  its 
power,  or  even  however  willing  to  abuse  it,  must  be  governed. 
Thus  it  is,  that  one  national  bank,  however  great  its  capital, 
will  be  regulated  —  not  by  competition,  not  by  combination, 
not  by  checks  at  law,  but  by  the  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  National  products  regulate  it, 
and  nothing  else  can,  or  will,  safely  and  soundly.  We  have 
urged  this  point  somewhat  at  large,  as  we  consider  it  the  hing- 
ing national  question  now  before  the  country.  Had  it  been 
rightly  understood  a  few  years  ago,  we  should,  doubtless,  nave 
been  saved  the  anarchy  into  which  our  commerce  and  curren- 
cy have  since  been  plunged — we  should  have  been  saved  Bul- 
lions wasted  and  millions  lost— we  should  have  been  saved 
much  of  national  disgrace  and  individual  ruin  —  we  should 
have  been  spared  many  a  broken  head  and  blasted  hope  —  but 
let  all  that  pass.  Were  it  a  question,  we  say,  now  understood, 
the  very  next  session  of  Congress  would  not  pass  without  seeing 
a  national  bank  established — without  again  opening,  as  such 
an  institution  would  do  to  our  country,  that  career  of  sound, 
rapid  prosperity,  from  which  it  has  been  so  needlessly  cast 
down. 

On  what  principles  such  national  bank  should  be  established, 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  easy  to  speculate  —  but  when  the  time  does 
come,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  ready  to  fulfil  our  promise  of 
show  ing  how  far  science  goes  to  determine  what  it  should  be  — 
whatever  politicians  may  think  about  it 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  say  something 
as  to  the  merits  of  our  late  general  banking  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  its  probable  operation.  To  such  inquiry  our 
general  answer  would  be,  that  its  power,  both  for  evil  and  good, 
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has  been  greatly  overestimated.  It  contains  sound  principles, 
unsoundly  carried  out.  That  the  capita),  or,  at  least,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  a  bank  in  good  credit,  may 
be  safely  and  wisely  loaned  out  on  permanent  securities —  mak- 
ing use  in  banking  mainly  of  its  deposits  for  its  discounts  — 
this  is  a  sound  principle,  but  it  becomes  unsound  when  such  real 
securities  are  taken  primarily  as  actual  subscription,  and  without 
the  usual  caution  exercised  by  naoney  lenders.  Banks  thus 
formed  of  real  securities  are  become  associations,  not  of  capital* 
ists  and  lenders  of  money,  but  of  landholders,  who  are  borrowers 
of  money.  It  is,  again,  a  sound  principle  that  a  pledged  capital 
for  the  redemption  of  notes,  tends  not  only  to  make  the  public 
safe,  but  to  make  banking  profitable  —  but  it  becomes  unsound 
and  worse  than  nugatory,  when  such  pledged  capital  is  itself 
inconvertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  Bonds  and  mortgages 
are,  therefore,  not  the  true  security  for  a  circulation.  Nothing 
but  market  stocks,  convertible  and  unquestionable,  can  attain 
the  end  which  the  law  professes  and  might  have  attained. 
Another  evil  against  which  the  law  neither  has  made,  nor  could 
make,  provision  —  we  mean  the  issues  of  its  own  stock  by  such 
banks,  unlimited  but  by  their  own  will,  and  the  other  forms  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  them,  and  which  they  will  continue  to  issue 
as  long  as  they  will  sell  —  now  this  is  a  dangerous  feature  —  to 
tempt  men  under  the  cover  of  law  to  sell  their  credit,  as  long  as 
their  credit  can  find  a  market,  and  to  get  something  for  that 
which,  it  may  be,  costs  them  nothing — this,  surely,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  offer  a  bounty  upon  fraud  —  to  give  men 
a  license  to  play  on  the  gullibility  of  the  public. 

Do  we  then,  it  may  be  asked,  decide  against  free  banking  ? 
Far  from  it —  but  free  banking  is  something  different  from  false 
banking  —  and  the  law  ipay  give  liberty  without  giving,  as 
this  does,  a  sanction  to  wrong  principles.  Nor  will  its  opera- 
tion be  necessarily  bad  even  with  those  defects.  •  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  law  of  liberty  that  evil,  as  well  as  good,  may 
come  out  of  it  —  and  many  banks,  doubtless,  will  arise  under  it, 
as  some  have  already  arisen,  that  will  not  abuse  their  liberty  un- 
to licentiousness. 

Much,  after  all,  or  rather  every  thing,  depends  on  our  hav- 
ing a  national  regulator.  Under  a  national  bank,  competent  to 
regulate  the  national  currency  from  its  magnitude  —  its  local 
position,  and  Us  privilege  of  branches  —  the  law  of  freedom 
would  be  operative  only  for  good  —  it  would  be  powerless  for 
evil,  in  the  way,  at  least,  of  actual  banking.    It  might,  indeed, 
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encourage  swindlers,  bat  it  could  not  shelter  them.  It  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments  for  a  national  bank, 
in  our  country  of  many  legislatures  — that  it,  and  it  alone,  will 
render  nugatory  all  the  dangerous  and  false  banking  schemes  of 
the  states.  Whence  come  the  local  currencies— from  what 
issuers — many  or  few — chartered,  or  under  a  general  law 
— sound  or  unsound — all,  whatever  they  be,  under  such  go- 
verning influence,  would  operate  for  good,  or  operate  not  at  all — 
sound  issuers  would  go  on  and  fill  a  sphere  proportioned  to  their 
means  and  credit  —  speculative  ones  would  be  restrained,  un- 
sound oues  would  be  broken  down,  and  better  substituted  in 
their  place.  8windlers  would  be  turned  over  to  the  law  —  hon- 
esty would  prosper  —  credit  be  extended —  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country  developed  —  prices  become  firm  and  re- 
munerating, and  men  learn  at  length  the  solution  of  the  great 
financial  problem,  how  bank  notes  might  become  both  to  tbe 
wise  man  and  tlie  fool,  throughout  the  limits  of  our  land,  safe 
counters  of  their  wealth. 


Art.  III. — The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse,  for  the  Sun- 
days and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  Republished,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1834 :  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

How  true  it  is  that  God  has  given  us  his  Religion,  as  he  has 
given  us  his  World,  perfect  and  systematic  in  itself,  and  har- 
monious throughout ;  yet  "  marvellously  mixed,"  and  not  of» 
fered  to  us  like  the  Table  of  Pytfuigoras,  but  left  for  the  human 
mind  to  discover — as  it  may,  in  part — unravelling,  not  indeed  its 
hidden  mysteries,  but  enough  in  every  thing,  even  the  myste- 
rious, to  beget  a  reverential  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  its  Ma- 
ker. There  is,  in  the  minutest  particular,  a  great  analogy  be- 
tween nature  and  revealed  religion.  The  change  of  the  worm 
into  the  beautiful  and  happy  nymph,  was  caught  at,  even  by 
old  superstition,  when  they  gave  tbe  fair  name  of  Psyche,  alike 
to  the  gilded  moth,  and  to  the  human  spirit:  and  christian  reve- 
lation has  seiied  what  they  but  approached,  in  inculcating-  im- 
mortality from  tbe  burial  of  the  seed  in  earth,  that  springs  again 
in  flowers,  and  in  tbe  wheaten  grain,  that  "  is  not  quickened  ex- 
cept it  die." 
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And,  as  the  impression  of  religion  is  made  on  the  soul  in  soch 
beautiful  analogy  with  nature,  so  is  the  expression  of  that  re- 
ligion called  forth  from  the  soul  in  perfect  conformity  to  it.  If  it 
were  not  an  instinct  in  man  to  breathe  adoration,  when  by  the 
first  influences  of  sense,  or  the  first  spontaneous  act  of  reason,  the 
religious  principle  is  evolved,  surely  he  is  taught  it,  by  the  in- 
cense that  breathes  from  every  flower,  and  by  the  anthems  that 
echo  from  every  grove.  In  the  silent,  spirit-like  rise  of  the 
morning  vapors,  some  good  angel  seems  luring  him  to  praise. 
In  the  song  of  the  waking  bird,  he  is  taught  to  pray,  and  his 
heart  is  led  up  to  an  invisible  author,  as  his  eye  fails  to  follow 
her  flight. 

But  more  perfect  than  the  hints  of  external  nature,  are  the 
mysterious  yearnings  and  outgoings  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
first  lisp  of  infancy  is  petition — is  prayer;  its  first  gesticulations 
are  those  of  rapture  and  admiration— of  praise.  The  soul  must 
worship.  It  hath  an  instinct  towards  some  higher  nature  that 
will  be  satisfied ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  soul  is  enlightened 
and  refined,  will  its  homage  be  addressed  to  the  loathsome  dei- 
ties of  the  Egyptians,  to  the  44  fair  humanities"  of  the  Greek,  or, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  the  unseen,  spiritual,  and  glorious  God 
of  nature  and  of  revelation. 

And,  as  in  the  great  scheme  of  religion  itself,  the  system  has 
been  given  to  us  unsystematized,  with  relation  to  our  perception  ; 
so,  in  the  manifestations  of  the  inward  spirit  of  religion,  or  toor- 
ship,  it  has  been  left  for  holy  prophets,  and  inspired  teachers  and 
ministers,  and  students  of  the  word  of  God,  to  feel  and  unfold  its 
nice  relations  to  ourselves,  and  to  its  object ;  and  to  learn  bow 
best  the  soul  performs  it,  and  what  duties  it  implies.  Soon 
enough  is  it  apparent,  that,  of  itself,  the  mind  is  insufficient  to 
suggest  the  becoming  manner  of  communion  with  the  deity ;  or, 
to  originate  the  full  expression  of  its  feelings,  its  thankfulness, 
and  its  need.    And,  blessed  be  God,  the  spirit  that  is  "  aware 
of  our  infirmities,"  has  come  to  our  relief;  and  the  high  rhap- 
sodies written  by  his  inspiration,  the  liturgic  book  of  Psalms, 
and  the  thousand  prayers  and  pious  ejaculations  of  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  are  a  full  recognition  of  the  truth  so  evident 
to  us,  that  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for,  as  we  ought."  Our 
Lord  himself  has  plainly  assured  us  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  in  this  grand  inability  of  our  fallen  minds,  and  in  his 
Holy  Word,  has  supplied  us  abundantly  with  the  materials  from 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  45 
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which  we  may  ourselves  select,  by  divine  assistance,  the  forms 
in  which  we  may  approach  his  glorious  majesty.  Thus,  by  re- 
velation alone,  is  the  great  question  solved  for  man,  which  phi- 
losophers and  sages  so  long  pushed  vainly,  in  the  darkness  of 
unilluminated  intellect, 

Where  shall  man  find  his  Maker !  with  what  rites 
Adore  him ;  will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  1 

In  Holy  Scripture,  therefore,  is  plainly  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  liturgic  worship ;  and  the  necessity  of  that  instruc- 
tion from  the  Being  whom  we  address,  which  nature  and  all  her 
analogies  forcibly  teach.  The  babe  that  puts  up  the  first  peti- 
tion of  infancy  to  its  mother,  is  instinctively  taught  by  that  mo- 
ther a  verbal  form  of  supplication  :  and  when  she  gives  her  child 
its  first  lesson  in  theology,  unavoidably  she  puts  into  its  lips  a 
form  of  prayer.  Nature,  that  teaches  man  to  worship,  leaves 
him  terribly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  learned  only 
the  necessity  of  that  which  she  cannot  supply  ;  and,  baffled  in 
his  desire  to  hold  converse  with  the  Invisible,  his  yearning  spirit 
can  only  utter  the  spontaneous  ejaculation  of  inspired  apostles, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

How  evident,  also,  is  this  truth,  from  the  inconsistent  practice 
of  dissenters,  who,  denying  the  reasonableness  or  practicability 
of  ritual  worship,  fall,  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  it,  into  the  absur- 
dity of  employing,  in  lieu  of  a  precomposed  Liturgy,  one  extem- 
poraneously made.  Besides,  they  further  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity of  farms,  by  pressing,  in  devout  crowds,  to  hang  upon 
the  lips  of  some  individual,  who,  from  greater  facility  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Scriptural  expression,  and  often  of  passages  from 
our  own  service,  are  supposed  to  possess  pre-eminent  gifts  in 
prayer.  Thus,  all  men  speak  to  God  in  the  language  of  others : 
the  heathen,  by  quotations  from  their  poets,  and  their  traditions  ; 
and  the  Christian,  by  the  aid  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  seem 
to  us  to  have  unfolded  as  successfully  the  system  of  worship, 
revealed  in  its  great  principles,  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  they  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  done,  the  perfect  system  of  doctrine. 
On  the  first  great  postulate,  that  all  our  worship  must  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  apostolic  entreaty—  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  — 
every  page  of  our  admirable  Ritual  is  interwoven  with  inspira- 
tion ;  every  precept  of  the  rubric  suggested  by  some  priociple 
of  scripture,  and  harmonious  with  every  dictate  of  holy  and 
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catholic  experience  of  the  wants  of  human  nature.  From  the 
time  that  we  reverently  bow  our  heads,  in  entering  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  until  we  lift  them  from  the  silence,  in  which  we  have 
received  the  final  benediction  of  the  service,  we  are  continually, 
by  ejaculation,  or  anthem,  or  litany,  or  solemn  collect,  giving 
utterance  to  the  succession  of  feelings  inspired  towards  the  au- 
thor of  our  religion,  by  impressions  of  his  majesty,  by  contem- 
plation of  his  judgments,  by  the  comfort  of  his  promises,  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  love,  and  by  the  whispers  of  his  fatherly 
tenderness. 

How,  except  by  some  assistance  from  him  who  has  promised 
to  be  with  his  ministers  always,  unto  the  end  —  and  that  assist- 
ance something  next  akin  to  inspiration  —  how  otherwise,  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Reformation,  could  have  so  suc- 
cessfully woven  the  glorious  tissue  of  our  Liturgy  —  so  like  the 
seamless  garment  of  their  master  and  Lord  —  beautiful  in  sim- 
plicity, is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  The  same  knowledge 
of  harmonies,  of  propriety  and  grouping,  and  of  powerful  e£ 
feet,  displayed  in  the  production  of  a  mighty  painting,  would 
have  left,  far  behind,  all  the  wonders  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  or 
applied  to  architecture — would  have  raised  a  structure  more  re- 
sembling the  mystic  temple  of  the  Apocalypse,  than  any  thing 
made  with  hands.  The  city  of  our  God  hath  been  reared  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness;  and  if  we  are  among  those  who  are 
called  enthusiasts,  when  we  say  44  Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,"  we  will  at  least  rejoice  in 
appropriating  the  promise,  44  they  shall  prosper  that  love 
her." 

Again,  in  the  division  of  the  Christian  Year,  have  the 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy  acted  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the 
divine  wisdom,  that  in  spreading  out  the  heavens,  and  making 
great  lights  in  the  firmament,  gave  them  to  men  "  to  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons."  Sympathizing  more  sensitively  than  any 
other  members  of  that  holy  brotherhood,  with  Christ's  Church 
Catholic,  they  in  nowise  presumed  to  alter  the  standing,  time- 
honored,  festivals  of  the  people  of  God.  Yet,  cleansing  the 
calendar  of  the  Augean  mass,  with  which  Roman  corruption 
bad  defiled  the  temples  of  the  Lord,  they  utterly  discarded  the 
commemoration  of  many  a  canonized  impostor,  and  even  of 
many  a  noble  martyr.  The  church  retains,  then,  only  such 
celebrations,  as  make  Christ  crucified  the  centre  and  sum  of  her 
worship,  rejecting  all  idolatrous  regard  of  good  men  who  rest 
from  their  labors,  but  uniting  us  in  fellowship  with  them,  as  one 
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holy  communion  of  blessed  spirits,  the  ransom  of  bis  cross  and 

passion. 

In  the  spirit  with  which  all  mast  be  animated,  by  an  enlight- 
ened contemplation  of  the  work  which  they  completed,  we  conk! 
not  but  rejoice  at  the  very  mention  of  the  title  which  the  author 
of  the  "  Christian  Year'9  has  chosen  for  his  rare  book  of  poet- 
ry. In  so  doing,  he  has  shown  how  deeply  he  sympathises  wkh 
the  church,  that  practically  regards  the  worship  of  God  as  the 
great  business  of  man  on  earth  ;  appointing  services  for  every 
day  that  dawns — connecting  the  spring-time  and  the  suow  with 
associations  rich  with  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  and  making 
her  children  exclaim  with  the  poet, 


Appropriately,  too,  has  Mr.  Keble  taken  for  his  motto,  the 
tribute  of  another  son  of  the  church,  in  the  magnificent  sonnet 
of  Wordsworth,  on  the  Liturgy.  Throughout  the  whole  series 
which  that  noble  bard  has  written  in  praise  of  the  Church,  there 
is  every  where  manifest  that  child-like  sublimity,  which  is  our  ideal 
of  a  Christian  ;  but  in  none  of  these  does  he  show  a  finer  compre- 
hension of,  or  a  deeper  sympathy  with,  the  spirit  of  the  church, 
than  in  this,  with  which  we  cannot  but  conclude  these  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  great  theme  of  Mr.  Keble's  book,  exclaim- 
ing, as  if  it  were  in  full  response  with  all  the  children  of  the 
Church  — 

Yes  1  —  if  tbe  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 

Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 

Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  us  lies 

Distinct  with  signs  —  through  which,  in  fixt  career, 

At  through  a  zodiac,  moves  the  ritual  year 

Of  England's  Church  —  stupendous  mysteries! 

We  have  long  thought,  that  religion  was  destined  to  become 
the  best  element  for  the  muse  ;  and  that  tbe  sisters  of  the  sacred 
well,  were  to  take  their  long,  long  silent  harps,  from  tbe  weeping 
willows.    And  if  it  be  true,  indeed,  that 


why  should  not  this  grand  department  of  nature,  where  the  soul 
expands  even  more  than  in  high  philosophy,  or  in  obvious  exter- 
nal beauty,  in  the  happy  mean  of  the  glory  of  goodness  and 
virtue  —  why  should  not  it  have  its  poets  too?  There  have 
been  'poets  6f  the  seasons,  and  poets  of  the  grove,  and  poets  of 


The  rolling  year  is  full  of  thee  !' 


Poets  dwell  on  earth 
To  clothe  whate'er  the  soul  admires  and  loves 
'With  language  and  with  numbers, 
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the  lawn.  The  court  has  had  its  Pindar,  and  the  camp  its  Tyr- 
t«us,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Why  should  the  Church  alone 
so  often  lack  a  sweet  singer  in  her  Israel  ?  Before  speaking 
more  minutely  of  the  volume  in  hand,  we  desire,  therefore,  to 
speak  more  explicitly  of  the  influence  of  poetry  in  religion,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  expect  to  see  it  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

Were  all  people  equally  and  alike  affected  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  perfect  propriety  of  all 
ber  ordinances,  one  great  analogy  would  be  wanting  between 
the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  by  external  beauties  in 
nature.  Thousands  live  on  the  green  earth,  and  breathe  the 
sweet  air,  and  smile  in  the  sunlight ;  and  all,  more  or  less,  take 
pleasure  in  the  good  things  that  surround  them.  But  very  few 
feel  the  whole  spirit  of  her  multiform  life  and  beauty,  and  fewer 
still  ever  inquire  into  the  delicate  causes  of  their  emotions. 
They  would  not  suspect  the  nice  contrivances  of  infinite  good- 
ness, for  their  welfare.  They  climb  the  rough  rock,  and  wearied 
in  the  ascent,  never  dream  that  they  delight  in  its  greatness,  till 
exiled  to  the  plains,  they  sigh  for  their  native  hills. 

The  poet's  privilege,  then,  is  to  communicate  to  those  around 
him  the  feelings  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  them,  though 
higher  and  purer  in  degree  ;  teaching  them,  also,  those  causes 
of  their  joy  which  his  own  illuminated  eye  alone  perceives.  For 
the  exercise  of  this  glorious  art,  the  same  field  opens  iu  the  sa- 
cred region  of  which  we  speak :  nay,  far  richer  in  its  virgin 
beauties  it  must  necessarily  be  ;  and  the  poet  who  would  tread 
the  worn  pathways  of  his  art,  in  preference  to  the  discovery  of 
new  worlds  in  this,  is  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name  of  bard. 
To  the  devout  man  of  feeling,  ten  thousand  beautiful  associa- 
tions blend  with  the  very  name  of  his  church.  Every  leaf  of  the 
prayer-book  is  rich  in  thoughts  to  him,  and  holy  beyond  even 
the  sacredness  of  its  petitions,  and  the  rapture  of  its  praise.  And 
if  to  him  the  power  of  poetry  is  given,  how  plainly  is  his  duty 
and  his  delight  before  him,  in  the  service  of  that  God  who  giveth 
all  talents  to  be  used  to  his  glory.  And  if  we  have  seen  a  hun- 
dred places  in  old  Greece  rendered  poetical  and  holy  by  die  as- 
sociations which  her  poets  have  thrown  around  her  solemn 
groves  and  haunted  fountains ;  if  merely  the  mention  of  Italy 
i*  rich  in  the  golden  memory  of  a  thousand  noble  tales  of  old  ; 
if  Byron  has,  in  our  own  day,  made  many  an  eastern  name 
sweet  music,  that  was  barbarous  before ;  if  Scott  feas  enchanted 
Ms  own  land,  by  the  sweep  of  his  magic  wand ;  and  if  poetry 
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is,  indeed,  like  the  trump  of  the  archangel,  capable  of  calling  op 
all  the  nations  of  the  dead,  at  a  sound :  —  why  should  not  our 
glorious  ritual,  hung,  like  old  temples,  with  a  thousand  votive 
offerings  of  her  sons,  be  made  dear  to  all  hearts  as  Delphi  to  a 
Grecian,  or  as  the  goodly  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  those  who  loved 
it  as  the  home  of  their  fathers,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  Jeho- 
vah's glory?  Is  there  not  enough  in  the  single  thought  that 
every  Sunday's  sun  looks  down  upon  millions  of  people  in  many 
a  land,  kneeling  together  and  sending  up  together  the  pore  in- 
cense of  our  blessed  servite — is  there  not  enough  in  this,  to  fur- 
nish the  loftiest  theme  for  poetic  inspiration  ?  And  on  Easter 
day  — beautiful,  joyous  Easter  —  who  would  not  think  as  be 
goes  op  to  the  house  of  God,  of  all  the  holy  things  that  join  to 
make  that  high  day  of  the  church  a  jubilee  to  the  world  ?  In  the 
first  place  —  for  eighteen  hundred  years —  it  has  been  observed 
as  now.  As  sure  as  the  light  of  the  Paschal  full  moon  shines,  so 
sure  will  come  the  golden  Easter  Sunday.  In  all  Christian 
lands,  its  light  is  greeted  as  the  sweetest  that  ever  opens  the 
eye.  In  many  countries,  the  first  salutations  of  the  morning 
are,  u  Brother,  Christ  is  risen  ;"  and,  u  Yes,  he  is  risen  indeed." 
Around  the  tomb  of  Our  Lord,  at  Jerusalem  —  the  spot  of  his 
humiliation  —  Jews,  Turks,  and  men  of  all  nations,  are  at  the 
sepulchre,  like  Pilate's  watch ;  and  Christians  are  there  like 
Mary  of  Magdala —  ignorant,  it  is  true  —  but  yet  living  proofs, 
by  their  being  there,  of  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  rose.  In  the 
sanctuary,  with  what  pleasure  do  we  reflect,  that  our  own  purer 
worship  is  going  up  from  a  thousand  altars,  and  from  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  kneeling  Christians.  In  England,  the  church-bells 
have  called  a  nation  to  44  keep  the  feast,  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  In  the  north  countries,  and  all 
over  the  world  —  in  India,  in  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
—  the  sweet  praises  of  our  service  are  sounding  in  many  a  diffe- 
rent tongue ;  and  from  the  lips  of  princes  and  beggars,  youth  and 
age,  the  lauds  of  their  risen  Redeemer.  How  many  a  sacred 
altar  is  covered  that  day,  with  its  fair  linen  cloth,  in  conformity 
to  our  simple  rubric,  while  multitudes,  that  no  man  can  number, 
are  kneeling  reverently  around  ;  and  surpliced  priests— from  the 
titled  bishop  to  the  humble  missionary — are  blessing  the  bread 
and  wine:  and  then,  in  close  of  this  44  great  communion  of  the 
saints,"  rises  from  a  thousand  altars,  in  a  hundred  lands,  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  —  sung  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in 
every  age  —  from  the  time  when  it  first  rose  from  Angel  voices, 
through  the  serene  stillness  of  the  night,  on  the  plains  of  Jodea ! 
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Such  is  bat  a  key-note  to  associations  which  might  be  thrown 
around  every  word  of  our  service,  and  everyday  in  our  calendar. 
If  our  common  people  were  only  taught  in  simple  lyrics  to  share 
in  a  part  of  the  joy,  which  an  enlightened  christian  cannot  but 
feel  in  entering  our  churches,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  baptismal 
font  and  the  holy  altar,  we  doubt  if  so  many  warnings  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  sacred  doors,  or  to  lure  their 
children  to  a  reverent  attendance  upon  their  catechi&t.  In  this 
country,  where  we  reverence  nothing  for  antiquity's  sake,  such 
poetry  as  we  describe  is  peculiarly  requisite  ;  and  once  well  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  would  have  the  happiest  conservative 
influence.  Any  thing  which,  pure  in  itself,  will  go  to  associate 
religion  with  delight  and  joy,  will  do  more  for  the  cultivation  of 
pure  and  fervent  piety,  than  all  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  land 
without  it. 

The  command  of  the  Lord  to  his  church,  was  "  to  disciple  all 
nations  and,  in  so  doing,  we  are  instructed  to  blend  the  "  wis- 
dom  of  the  serpent,"  with  the  "  harmlessness  of  the  dove.*' 
Too  generally,  this  divine  wisdom  is  forgotten,  or  branded  with 
the  name  of  craft.  St.  Paul  himself  was  called  crafty,  and  they 
said  he  caught  his  converts  with  guile.  Very  little  ground  is 
there  in  our  day  for  any  such  injurious  charge  to  be  brought 
against  the  church.  But  laying  aside  this  divine  wisdom,  the 
harmlessness,  which  is  the  other  half  of  the  commandment,  has 
been  construed  to  mean  inaction.  The  Jesuits,  however,  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Roman  church 
pursues  a  system  of  wonderful  subtlety,  for  proselyting  nations. 
Now  on  the  principle,  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  it  is  apparent 
that  something  may  be  learned  from  their  unwearied  efforts  and 
wonderful  success.  In  nothing  does  their  plan  differ  more  from 
ours  than  in  this,  that  it  is  their  first  effort  to  entwine  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  church,  with  the  affection  of  their  hearers.  By 
ceremonies  that  attract  the  simple  eye ;  by  songs  that  captivate 
childhood;  and  by  august  rites  and  observances  that  bow  even 
the  noble  in  reverence,  they  command  the  senses,  the  imagina- 
tions, and  the  hearts  of  all  whom  they  approach.  When  the 
French  missionary  came  in  surplice  and  stole  to  a  primeval  for- 
est, bearing  the  cross  like  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  and  cry- 
ing in  the  desert,  "  a  highway  for  our  God,"  no  wonder  the  sim- 
ple natives  came  around  him  in  reverence  and  fear.  When  he 
taught  them  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  Cselano  and  Franciscus  Xa- 
vierus,  no  wonder  their  ears  were  affected  by  the  melody.  Star 
bat  mater,  and  Urbs  in  portu,  were  soon  no  Latin  to  die  simple  In- 
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dian.  And  when  multitudes  were  converted  to  the  faith,  the 
wily  father  baptized  them  not  from  their  corn-bowls,  but  he  took 
them  to  the  pearly  waters  of  lake  Horicon  ;  and  there,  where 
around  Ticonderoga,  and  the  little  islets,  the  Indian  believed 
there  were  spirits  that  haunted  the  dingles  and  the  dells,  he 
changed  his  heathen  name  for  a  christian  heirship.  On  the  child  of 
the  forest,  the  wonderful  name  of  the  Trinity  was  called  amid  such 
glorious  scenes.  Like  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  like  our  Lord 
himself,  the  Mohican  was  christened  in  a  cathedral  whose  clus- 
tered columns  were  the  tall  trees  of  the  wood,  and  whose  fretted 
vault  was  the  sky  ;  and  when  in  the  long  chase  or  the  bloody 
foray  he  afterwards  came  suddenly  on  the  sweet  lake  that  was 
his  baptismal  font,  he  forgot  the  tales  of  his  fathers,  and  the  beau* 
tiful  name  they  gave  it,  in  the  remembrance  of  that  sunny  day,  and 
he  called  the  blue  sheet  forever  the  Lake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
We  are  far  from  granting,  that  a  purer  faith  is  not  greatly  to  be 
aided  in  its  dissemination  by  such  poetical  means.  Let  the  cler- 
gy of  our  church  appear  in  the  woods  of  the  west,  and  let  the 
green  leaves  of  the  forest  contrast  sweetly  with  the  priestly  white 
of  their  vestments  ;  let  the  little  chapel  peer  through  the  grove 
as  soon  as  it  may,  with  the  cross  topping  its  slender  spire  ;  let 
the  church  bells  be  merry  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  never  silent 
on  a  festival  day ;  let  the  sweet  and  solemn  organ  always  en- 
liven the  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  with  all,  let  the  lively 
word  of  God  be  preached,  the  children  duly  baptised,  and  the 
holy  communion  often  administered,  and  you  will  have  one  lit- 
tle community  where  the  poisoned  breath  of  infidelity  shall  not 
blight  a  flower,  and  where  the  children  of  the  church  will  not  run 
from  her  arms  for  comfort. 

What  poetry  may  do  to  encourage  such  accompaniments  to 
our  missionary  efforts,  is  evident  from  what  it  has  done  in  Eng- 
land. The  mere  popularity  of  Bishop  Heber's  Missionary 
Hymn,  proves  its  influence.  Wordsworth,  by  such  descriptions 
as  that  of  the  "  Rural  ceremony,"  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets, 
and  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Excursion,  and  throughout 
his  works,  has  exerted  an  immense  influence.  The  poet-prose 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  has  diffused  the  spirit  of  the  Church  among 
many  a  dissenting  circle,  that  will  soon  dissent  no  more.  Sou- 
they,  by  his  admirable  articles  in  the  Quarterly,  has  been  the 
master-spirit  of  Ecclesiastical  conservatism ;  and  Coleridge,  by 
such  assurances,  as  that  "  he  wept,  whenever  be  saw  a  babe  in 
the  surpliced  bosom  of  the  baptising  priest/'  has  shed  a  beauty 
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around  holy  tbiogs,  that  has  been  doubly  repaid,  in  the  halo 
they  have  thrown  back  on  him. 

And  here,  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  such  an  influence.  Mr. 
Keble's  poetry  is  professedly  gathered  from  the  field  before  us. 
May  the  harvest  be  a  thousand  fold !  Such  poetry  will  warm  the 
sons,  and  win  over  the  foes,  of  the  Church ;  and  that  there  are 
other  laborers  in  this  fair  vineyard,  the  volume  before  us  is  evi- 
dence. Of  one  poem,  by  an  American,  we  must  particularly 
speak — not  only  because  it  is  so  exquisite  and  perfect  in  itself, 
but  because  it  is  illustrative  of  the  principles  we  have  advanced, 
and  "  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,"  beyond  what  we  usually 
find. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  one,  who  reads  this  paragraph,  whose 
heart  does  not  smile  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
day ;  and  that,  not  more  for  the  delights  of  home  at  that  buoy- 
ant season,  than  for  the  remembrance  of  the  church  where  his 
childhood  rejoiced  in  the  green  branches  that  came  up  to  make 
glorious  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Yet  we  doubt  if  there  be  many 
who  are  aware  of  the  influence  which  they  nevertheless  feel  in 
that  remembrance,  from  such  delicate  pleasures  as  must  have 
been  given  them,  by  the  sweet  odors  they  breathed  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, shed  around  by  those  spoils  of  the  forest ;  and  by  the  hal- 
lowed light,  made  by  the  reflections  of  the  snow  without,  and  the 
green  shadows  within.  For  ourselves,  having  often  noticed  this 
sweet  spice  of  our  Christmas  joy  in  the  sanctuary,  we  scarcely 
knew  how  to  speak  of  it  to  others,  till  we  lighted  on  a  stanza 
contained  in  the  American  edition  of  the  Christian  Year ;  and 
which  we  found  as  fragrant  as  the  flower  we  loved  most  in  child- 
hood. We  cannot  think  any  one  will  read  it  without  kindred 
emotions,  or  without  a  stamping  of  the  best  feelings  in  his  heart, 
connected  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  makes  us  almost  regret 
that  Christmas  comes  only  once  in  the  year,  and  it  makes  sweet 
to  us  the  house  where  we  ordinarily  worship. 

The  passage  to  which  we  allude,  is  from  a  poem  of  the  Rev. 
William  Croswell's,  which,  with  many  others  of  equally  distin- 
guished merit,  is  introduced,  from  that  author,  in  the  notes  of  the 
American  editor,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
Greatly  indebted  are  we  to  Bishop  Doane,  not  only  for  the  zeal 
and  benevolence  which  he  has  shown  in  bringing  this  volume 
before  us,  but  for  the  fine  taste  and  good  judgment  displayed  in 
the  notes  and  quotations  from  other  authors.  But  for  nothing 
are  we  more  grateful  to  him,  than  for  thus  introducing  us  to 
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the  writings  of  his  11  next  friend,  and  more  than  brother."  A 
few  such  poets  in  onr  country,  who  would  not  consider  consecra- 
ted genius  thrown  away,  would  do  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else,  to  recommend  the  Church  to  the  affections  of  the  people. 
We  are  sure  that  we  are  not  saying  too  much  for  those  who  caa 
appreciate  the  delicate  and  musical  ear,  the  fine  taste,  and  the 
keenly  observant  eye,  of  the  man  of  genius,  who  returns  from 
the  Christmas  service,  to  commend  its  spiritual  blessings,  while 
he  entwines  his  religion  with  such  recollections  as  these  — 


The  thickly-woven  boughs  they  wreath, 

Through  every  hallowed  fane, 
A  soft  reviving  odor  breathe 

Of  summer's  gentle  reign ; 
And  rich  the  ray  of  mild  green  light 

Which,  like  an  emerald's  glow, 
Comes  struggling  through  the  latticed  height, 

Upon  the  crowds  below. 


We  should  like  nothing  better,  if  we  were  writing  a  review  of 
Mr.  Croswell,  than  to  introduce  at  large  all  the  beautiful  pieces 
which  Bishop  Doane  has  transferred  to  this  volume.  We  can- 
not but  say,  though,  that  they  are  themselves  sufficient  to  make 
the  volume  one  of  the  most  desirable  family  books  of  which  we 
know.  The  lines  on  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  are  a  fine  piece  of 
art,  and  of  genuine  feeling ;  and  the  keen  eye  of  poetic  obser- 
vation, is  as  beautifully  evinced  in  one  line  of  it,  as  we  ever  have 
seen  exemplified  — 

Robed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest,  a  silvery-headed  man, 

With  voice  of  solemn  cadence,  o'er  the  backward  letters  ran, 

where  the  very  style  of  Hebrew  reading,  so  awkward  to  most 
observers,  is  made  a  source  of  poetical  delight. 

Of  one  more  piece  of  Mr.  Cros well's,  we  shall  speak  without 
apology.  'Tis  that  on  the  ordinal —  a  beautiful  gem,  set  in  the 
fine  gold  of  a  pure  and  perfect  devotion.  It  would  be  a  pity 
for  a  young  man  to  be  ordained,  without  reading  h  beforehand. 
To  the  poetical  eye-sight,  the  coup  cToeil  of  a  decent  church  is 
a  beautiful  and  sacred  sight ;  and  if  he  does  not  kneel  down, 
like  a  Spaniard  when  the  Venerabile  is  passing,  be  at  least  un- 
covers his  head  like  a  Christian.  To  the  man  of  religious  feel- 
ing, the  church  is  a  holy  place  —  the  emptier  of  human  beings, 
the  holier,  in  one  point  of  view!  In  the  same  spirit  Mr. 
Croswell  regards  the  very  books  on  the  altar  —  which  even 
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«ome,  in  priestly  garment*,  seem  to  handle  like  a  day-book  or  a 
Jeger — 

As  then  they  on  my  vision  rose, 

The  vaulted  aisles  I  see, 
And  desk,  and  cushioned  book  repose 

In  solemn  sanctity ; 
The  mitre  o'er  the  marble  niche, 

The  broken  crook  and  key, 
That  from  a  Bishop's  tomb  shone  rich, 

With  polished  tracery. 

The  hangings,  the  baptismal  font, 

All,  all  save  me,  unchanged, 
The  holy-table  as  was  wont, 

With  decency  arranged ; 
The  linen  cloth — the  plate,  the  cup, 

Beneath  their  covering  shine, 
Ere  priestly  hands  are  lifted  up 
To  bless  the  bread  and  wine. 

Was  there  ever  stiUrlife  more  perfect  than  the  description  of 
the  holy  things  given  in  this  extract !  We  may  notice,  in  con- 
clusion, the  last  stanza,  which  should  be  the  daily  prayer  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  of  those  who  are  already  so  hap- 
py and  so  honored,  as  to  stand  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
goodly  raiment  of  the  deaconship : 

Oh  thou  who  in  thy  holy  place, 

Hast  set  thine  orders  three, 
Grant  me,  thy  meanest  servant,  grace 

To  win  a  good  degree ; 
That  so  replenished  from  above, 

And  in  my  office  tried, 
Thou  may'st  be  honored,  and  in  love,  . 

Thy  church  be  edified  I 

"  God  be  thanked,"  says  Bishop Doane,  in  the  preface,  "God 
be  thanked,  that  along  the  tract  of  ages  he  still  scatters  spirits 
like  Hooker's,  and  Herbert's,  and  Walton's,  and  Kenne's,  and 
Ferrar's,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's,  and  Heber's,  and  Keble's,  to  show 
bow  nearly  the  human  may,  by  grace,  attain  to  the  angelic 
nature,  to  enchant  our  spirits  here,  by  the  prolusion  of  those  se- 
raphic strains  which  in  heaven  are  the  continual  occupation  and 
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enjoyment  of  the  saints,  tinging  an  earth,  as  Isaak  Walton  said 
of  Herbert,  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the  angels,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Ferrar,  now  sing  in  heaven" 

Oh,  how  many,  how  many  noble,  and  mighty,  and  excellent  of  the 
earth,  have  found  comfort,  excellent  comfort,  from  Master  George 
Herbert's  "  excellencies  of  scripture  divinity,  and  choice  pas- 
sages of  the  fathers  bound  up  in  metre.'9  To  that  holy  roan  of 
God,  must  be  attributed  the  honor  of  the  first  thought,  of  what 
proves  so  much  sweeter  for  the  second  in  Mr.  Keble.  Cowper 
said,  that  no  one  could  know,  save  at  the  bar  of  God,  what  he 
had  done  when  he  had  published  a  book.  If  this  be  fearfully 
true  of  those  who  publish  what  they  may  well  wish  undone,  how 
sweetly  is  it  applicable  to  the  case  of  Herbert !  On  his  deaf  h  bed — 
what  a  proof  that  it  contained  44  no  line  which,  dying,  he  need 
wish  to^blot!" — he  gave  "the  Temple"  to  a  friend  with  these 
words:  44  Sir,  I  pray  deliver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother 
Ferrar,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many 
spiritual  conflicts  that  have  passed  betwixt  God  and  my  son],  be- 
fore I  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus  my  master,  in 
whose  service  I  have  now  found  perfect  freedom."  Well  did 
Mr.  Ferrar  use  to  say  of  it,  "there  was  the  picture  of  a  divine 
soul  in  evey  page  ;"  and  that  44  the  whole  book  was  such  a  har- 
mony of  holy  passions,  as  would  enrich  the  world  with  pleasure 
and  piety."  That  it  has  done  so  already,  in  its  simple  private 
influence,  we  can  have  no  doubt ;  and  many  a  one,  of  whom  the 
world  never  heard,  may  yet  be  found  in  heaven,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  little  book.  But  in  its  germinating  influence,  we 
believe  it  destined  to  bear  a  thousand  fold.  Already  do  we  see, 
in  the  characters  of  Kenne,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  and  Heber,  and  in  what  they  have  done  for  the  church, 
much  fruit  of  Herbert's  teaching. 

Heber  was  a  true  disciple  of  Herbert,  though  his  poetry  is  so 
different  in  style.  The  teaching  of  his  master  could  not  change 
the  quality  of  the  rich  vein  within  him ;  but  it  taught  him  into 
what  forms  he  should  work  it  up.  The  private  life  and  opinions 
of  Heber,  were  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Herbert's  writ- 
ings, as  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
of  his  life  at  Hod  net,  before  he  was  known  as  the  devoted  and  ar- 
dent missionary.  The  poems  he  has  given  the  church,  as  beau- 
tiful ornaments  to  her  liturgy,  and  as  the  finest  devotional  lyrics 
in  the  language,  will  never  die. 
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Bat  of  all  who  have  had  the  genius  and  the  heart  to  adorn 
the  ritual  year  of  England's  church,  the  author  of  the  admirable 
work  which  has  called  forth  these  remarks,  now  stands  deserved- 
ly pre-eminent.  With  far  less  quaintness  and  conceit  than  cha- 
racterizes the  poems  of  Herbert,  on  the  same  class  of  subjects, 
there  is  in  Keble's  versification  an  old  majesty,  that  we  feared 
would  never  be  revived  again.  With  all  the  filial  affection  of 
that  older  son  of  the  church,  Keble  often  unites  something  more 
child-like  in  expression.  Wordsworth,  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
poetic  philosophy,  looks  on  the  church  as  he  does  on  Skiddaw. 
To  him,  it  is  at  once  an  object  of  beauty,  and  glory,  and  of  love, 
mingled  with  awe  and  wonder.  But  Keble  is  more  familiar  with 
the  mighty  mother,  is  at  home  in  her  presence,  and  absorbs  his 
reverence  in  the  intenseness  Of  his  love.  They  are  poets  of  the 
two  different  orders,  which  nature  seems  to  recognise  as  ne- 
cessary both  to  earth  and  heaven.  In  heaven,  they  say,  the 
cherubs  know  most,  but  the  seraphs  love  most.  Now  Wordsworth's 
is  that  cherub  appreciation  of  intellect,  while  Keble's  is  the  seraph 
flaming  of  the  heart.  Throughout  the  volume,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  the  glow  of  his  spirit  towards  all  things  he  can  love, 
and  he  twines  his  feelings  like  ivy  around  every  thing  that  is  holy 
and  lovely  ;  leaning  on  it  for  his  very  life,  but  adorning  with  a 
thousand  graces  the  trunk  to  which  he  clings.  Much  of  this 
latter  characteristic  mingles,  it  is  true,  in  the  character  of 
Wordsworth  ;  but  in  him,  it  is  displayed  in  every  department  of 
poetry,  while  Keble  is  peculiar  to  that  of  which  we  speak. 

Bishop  Doane  tells  us  that  he  was,  at  first,  attracted  to  Keble, 
by  meeting,  in  another  book,  a  quotation  from  the  piece  on 
Holy  Baptism.  No  lines  in  the  volume  are  fitter  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  rest  than  this  ;  for  they  contaiq  the  very  soul  and 
divinity  of  Keble's  poetry  —  beauty,  with  simplicity.  "  The 
strain  they  breathe,"  says  the  editor,  in  his  own  poetical  way, 
"  comes  sweetly  and  softly  on  the  soul,  like  a  sleeping  infant's 
breath."  Well  may  he  add,  "  we  are  mistaken,  if  they  do  not 
make  all  Christian  mothers  in  love  with  Keble's  poetry."  Here 
is  it  then,  the  piece  in  question  —  at  least  a  part  of  it :  and  we 
hope  the  bare  reading  of  it,  will  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  is 
now  on  the  taste  of  our  Church  and  country  —  that  a  book 
so  highly  recommended,  and  edited  with  so  much  ability  and 
devout  feeling,  by  a  bishop  of  our  Church,  has  not  got  out  of  its 
first  edition  in  America,  though  published  five  years  ago,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  London  edition ! 
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Where  is  it  mothers  learn  their  love  1 
In  every  church  a  fountain  springs, 

O'er  which  th'  Eternal  Dove, 
Hovers  on  softest  wings. 

What  sparkles  in  that  lucid  flood 
Is  water,  by  gross  mortals  eyed ; 

But  seen  by  faith,  'tis  blood 
Out  of  a  dear  friend's  side. 

A  few  calm  words  of  faith  and  prayer, 
A  few  bright  drops  of  holy  dew, 

Shall  work  a  wonder  there, 
Earth's  charmers  never  knew. 

Oh  happy  arms,  where  cradled  lies, 


That  precious  sacrifice, 
The  darling  of  his  grace. 

Blest  eyes,  that  see  the  smiling  gleam, 
Upon  the  slumbering  features  glow, 

When  the  life-giving  stream 
Touches  the  tender  brow  — 

Or,  where  the  holy  cross  is  signed, 
And  the  young  soldier  duly  sworn, 

With  true  and  fearless  mind, 
To  serve  the  Virgin-born ! 


But  the  rest  we  must  leave  out,  for  want  of  room ;  perhaps  we 
may  also  say,  as  an  inducement  to  our  readers  to  seek  the  volume 
—  remarking,  only,  how  much  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  on  the  same  subject : 

"  Blest  be  the  church,  that  watching  o'er  the  needs 
Of  infancy,  provides  a  timely  shower, 
Whose  virtue  changes  to  a  christian  flower 

A  growth  from  sinful  nature's  bed  of  weeds." 

We  must  notice  the  piece  on  Whitsunday,  as  a  peculiar  fa- 
vorite with  us ;  partaking,  so  deeply  as  it  does,  of  the  stirring 
■  character  peculiar  to  the  old  ballad,  one  would  have  thought  it 
written  by  the  author  of  Chevy  Chace,  or  Otterburae,  turned 
monk.    Here  it  follows,  in  part: 
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When  God  of  old  came  down  from  Heaven, 
In  power  and  wrath  he  came  : 


Before  his  feet  the  clouds  were  riven, 
Half  darkness,  and  half  flame. 

Around  the  trembling  mountain's  base, 

The  prostrate  people  lay : 
A  day  of  wrath,  and  not  of  grace  ; 

A  dim,  and  dreadful  day. 

But  when  he  came*  the  second  time, 
He  came  in  power  and  love : 

Softer  than  gale  at  morning-prime, 
Hovered  his  Holy  Dove  ! 


Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  make  our  extracts  copious ;  but 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  three  stanzas 
from  the  piece  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  founded  on  the 
gospel  for  the  day.  Alt,  who  have  ears,  cannot  fail  to  take  de- 
light in  its  noble  versification  alone ;  but  for  description  and 
sentiment,  it  is  equally  remarkable  : 

What  went  ye  out  to  see  v 

O'er  the  rude  sandy  lea, 
Where  stately  Jordan  flows  by  many  a  palm  — 

Or  where  Genesaret's  wave. 

Delights  the  flowers  to  lave, 
That  o'er  her  western  slope  breathes  airs  of  balm  1 

All  thro'  the  summer  night, 

Those  blossoms,  red  and  bright, 
Spread  their  soft  breasts  unheeding  to  the  breeze  : 

Like  hermits,  watching  stUl 

Around  the  sacred  hill, 
Where  erst  our  Saviour  watched  upon  his  knees. 

The  Paschal  moon  above 

Seems  like  a  saint  to  rove, 
Left  shining  in  the  world,  with  Christ  alone  ; 

Below,  the  lake's  still  face, 

Sleeps  sweetly  in  the  embrace 
Of  mountains  terrac'd  high  with  mossy  stone. 

It  is  getting  fashionable  to  talk  about  the  decline  of  poetry  ; 
but  here  is  a  lyric,  worthier  to  be  matched  with  Milton's  ode  on 
the  Nativity,  than  any  thing  in  the  language  beside,  written  either 
before  hit  day,  or  since. 
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We  quote  two  more  passages  only  :  the  6rst  on  account  of 
its  inimitable  pathos  —  the  second,  for  its  magnificence.  We 
shall  not  criticise  them  ;  believing  that  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  them  of  themselves.  The  first  b  on  Easter  Eve, 
and  is  the  very  spirit  of  that  commemoration 

At  length  tJie  worst  i$  o'er,  and  thou  art  laid 

Deep  in  thy  darksome  bed ; 
All  still  and  cold,  beneath  yon  dreary  stone 

Thy  sacred  form  is  gone : 
Around  those  lips,  where  power  and  mercy  hung, 
The  dews  of  death  have  clung  ; 
The  dull  earth  o'er  thee,  and  thy  foes  around, 
Thou  sleep'st  a  silent  corse,  in  funeral  fetters  wound. 

Sleeps't  thou  indeed  1  or  is  thy  spirit  fled 
At  large,  among  the  dead — etc.  etc. 

The  second  is  on  the  "  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  sea." 
The  allusion  to  the  presence  of  the  Church,  as  a  mother,  even 
on  the  deep,  in  the  second  strophe,  is  very  touching  in  its  beauty. 
And  in  the  third  9  the  allusion  to  the  Meteor  Cross  of  England,  al- 
ways displayed  on  British  vessels  on  Sundays,  is  thrilling  as  the 
unfurling  of  the  banner  itself.  We  copy  it  in  full :  for  none  of 
it  can  with  propriety  be  omitted. 

"  When  thou  pattest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee!" 

The  shower  of  moonlight  falls  as  still  and  clear 

Upon  the  desert  main, 
As  where  sweet  flowers  some  pastoral  garden  cheer, 

With  fragrance,  after  rain  : 
The  wild  winds  rustle  in  the  piping  shrouds, 

As  in  the  quivering  trees ; 
Like  summer fields  beneath  the  shadowy  clouds, 

The  yielding  waters  darken  in  the  breeze. 

Thou  too  art  here  with  thy  soft  inland  tones, 

Mother  of  our  new  birth  ! 
The  lonely  ocean  learns  thy  orisons, 

And  loves  thy  sacred  mirth. 
When  storms  are  high,  or  when  the  fires  of  war 

Come  lightening  round  our  course, 
Thou  breath'st  a  note  like  music  from  afar, 

Tempering  rude  hearts  with  calm  angelic  force. 
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Far,  far  away,  the  home-sick  seaman's  hoard, 

Thy  fragrant  tokens  live ; 
Like  jlower-leaves,  in  a  precious  volume  stored. 

To  solace  and  relieve 
Some  heart  too  weary  of  thy  restless  world ; 

Or  like  thy  Sabbath-cross, 
That  o'er  the  brightening  billow  streams,  unfurl'd, 

Whatever  gale  the  laboring  vessel  toss. 

Oh,  kindly  soothing  in  high  victory's  hour, 

Or  when  a  comrade  dies, 
In  whose  sweet  presence  sorrow  dares  not  lower, 

Nor  expectation  rise 
Too  high  for  earth ;  what  mother's  heart  could  spare 

To  the  cold,  cheerless  deep, 
Her  flower  and  hope  !  —  but  thou  art  with  him  there, 

Pledge  of  the  untir'd  arm,  and  eye  that  cannot  sleep. 

The  eye  that  watches  o'er  wild  ocean's  dead, 

Each  in  his  coral  cave, 
Fondly  as  if  the  green  turf  wrapt  his  head, 

Fast  by  his  father's  grave. 
One  moment,  and  the  seeds  of  life  shall  spring 

Out  of  the  waste  abyss, 
And  happy  warriors  triumph  with  their  King, 

In  worlds  without  a  sea,  unchanging  orbs  of  bliss. 

We  greet  "  Keble's  Christian  Year,"  then,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  golden  age  of  poetry,  and  the  commencement  of  the  latter- 
day  glory  of  the  Muse.  We  can  scarcely  predict  a  new  epic ; 
yet  one  is  certainly  due  to  America,  and  we  cannot  but  pray 
that  Bishop  Berkeley's  line  may  prove  prophetic :  —  "  Time's 
noblest  offspring  is  her  last." 

But,  at  all  events,  as  sons  of  the  Church,  we  trustfully  hope 
for  many  more  such  offerings  at  her  altar,  like  this  of  Keble's. 
In  this  way  —  in  Hymns,  Liturgic  Odes,  Didactic  Poems,  and 
stories  from  the  romance  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  but  believe 
much  is  to  be  done  for  pure  religion.  Gloriously  independent 
of  her  friends,  however,  as  well  as  superior  to  her  foes,  is  the 
beleagured  Church  of  God.  For  ages  she  has  stood  unshat- 
tered,  though  shaken ;  and  while  empires  have  crumbled  around 
her,  still  in  the  sunlight  of  her  father's  countenance,  she  rears 
her  high  cross  among  ruins.  Bequeathed  to  the  world,  by  her 
Lord,  when  "  he  went  up  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive, 
and  gave  gifts  unto  men,"  she  is  meant  for  all  men  and  all  ge- 
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iterations.  The  hearts  of  her  children  mast  never  despair ;  re- 
membering that  \f  onus  the  ends  of  the  tcorld  are  come,  so  much 
the  more  forcibly  unto  us  applies  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end." 


Art.  IV. — Travels  in  South-Easttrn  Asia,  embracing  Htndos- 
tan,  Malaya,  Siam,  and  China,  with  notice  of  numerous  mis- 
sionary stations,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Burman  Empire,  dt. 
By  Howard  Malcom.  Fourth  Edition.  Boston:  18o9. 
Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  work,  is  at  least  an  indica- 
tion of  its  popularity.  Nor  do  we  think  it  undeserving  of  the  fa- 
vor it  has  met  with.  We  consider  it  an  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  book  of  travels.  We  think  of  the  additions  made 
to  this  species  of  our  literature  by  Slidell,  and  Stephens, 
and  Dewey — by  all  the  numberless  tourists  in  Europe,  and  re- 
cently in  many  portions  of  Asia, — and  by  the  explorers  of  the 
land  among  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  many  more. 
Not  a  few  of  these,  whose  works  we  have  been  unable  to  notice 
at  length  in  this  journal,  have,  we  are  aware,  rendered  the  pub- 
lic good  service.  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  of  Kentucky,  should  at  least  be  mentioned  among  the  latest 
of  the  number.  We  are  hoping  a  great  deal,  also,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Robinson  in  the  Holy  Land.  However,  we 
must  neither  recapitulate  or  anticipate  just  now;  there  is  work 
enough,  and  that  of  the  best  kind,  before  us. 

Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to  justify  the  high  compliment  upon 
our  Boston  traveller  with  which  we  began.  This  we  hesitate 
the  less  to  do,  as  most  of  our  remarks  will,  by  no  means,  have  a 
mere  individual  application.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  show,  in 
the  course  of  them,  and  without  losing  sight  of  our  main  subject- 
matter,  what  our  notions  of  a  good  traveller  and  of  good  travel- 
ing are.  It  is  no  doubt  paying  Mr.  Malcom  another  compli- 
ment, and  no  small  one,  instead  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  one 
we  have  paid  him  already,  that  we  undertake  to  make  a  pretty 
complete  exemplification  and  exposition  of  the  character  and 
science  in  question,  out  of  his  book  itself,  and  alone — but  so  it  is. 
Let  us  inquire  a  little  how  far  he  has  succeeded,  and  why  he  has 
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done  so.  Mr*  Malcom  went  out  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  for 
a  society  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  offer  any  general  judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  efforts  made  by  our  modern  missionary  societies, 
or  as  to  the  success  which  has  attended  their  exertions  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  heathen  countries.  But  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  upon  one  result  of  these  institutions — the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  general  stock  of  scientific  and  literary 
information.  A  great  many  works  have  been  published  by  En- 
glish and  American  missionaries ;  and  some  of  them  are  publica- 
tions of  interest  and  value  in  a  scientific  and  literary  point  of  view. 
The  writings  of  Marshman  and  Carey — Paxton's  work  on  the 
Holy  Land — Stewart's  Sandwich  Islands,  occur  to  us  as  instan- 
ces ;  and  the  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged.  A  still  larger 
amount  of  useful  data,  in  science,  natural  history,  geography,  etc, 
are  scattered  through  the  various  repositories  of  the  Missionary 
societies,  as  for  instance  the  Missionary  Herald,  yet  rudely  put  to- 
gether,  and  mingled  with  matter  of  less  general  interest.  But, 
on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  that  there  are  more  than 
a  thousand  clerically  educated  missionaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  hundreds  of  printers,  assistants,  and  schoolmasters, 
scattered  throughout  the  pagan  world  ;  and  the  .favorable 
opportunities  they  have  for  adding  to  the  stock  of  scientific  and 
general  information — we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  but  a  small 
proportion  has  been  done  of  what  might  naturally  be  expected. 
We  are  led  to  imagine  there  has  been  a  failure  in  selecting  the 
right  sort  of  men  for  missionaries,  or  that  the  important  service 
they  might  render  to  the  cause  of  science  and  general  know- 
ledge has  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

This  is  matter  of  regret,  so  far  as  the  iuterests  of  science  and 
knowledge  are  concerned.  But  there  is  another  poiut  of  view  in 
which  it  is  wise  for  the  foreign  missionary  societies  to  consider 
this  matter.  Upon  the  general  question,  whether  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into  heathen  countries,  has 
been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  life  and  money, 
we  have,  as  before  intimated,  no  remarks  to  make.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  practical  question,  whether  a  full  and  fair  view  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  subject,  does  not  indicate  the  propriety  and  duty 
of  confining  missionary  exertions,  at  present,  within  a  more  limit 
ed  sphere— our  opinion  might  differ  from  those  engaged  in  these 
enterprises.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
wisdom  and  policy  on  their  part,  attaching  to  themselves  as 
many  and  various  bonds  of  sympathy  in  the  public  mind  as  pos- 
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tible.  Certainly  very  few  things  are  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  respectability  of  any  cause,  than  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Malcom. 

The  author  went  out,  (quoting  his  own  account  in  the  preface,) 
as  the  deputy  and  representative  of  one  of  the  great  American 
mi  ssionary  societies,  the  Baptist,  to  "  examine  into,  and  with  the 
missionaries  adjust,  many  points  not  easily  settled  by  corres- 
pondence ;  to  compare  the  various  modes  of  operation  in  dif- 
ferent missions  ;  to  survey  the  field ;  to  compare  the  claims  of 
proposed  new  stations ;  to  comfort,  encourage,  and  strengthen 
the  missionaries  in  their  arduous  work  ;  and  to  gather  details  on 
every  point  where  the  Board  lacked  information" 

Tbis  may  be  called  a  liberal  commission  ;  it  was  liberally 
construed  by  Mr.  Malcom.  Going  out  under  it,  he  bad,  as  be 
intimates,  many  special  advantages.  Not  only  the  missionaries, 
but  distinguished  civilians,  old  travellers,  and  public  authorities, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  communicate  freely  with  biro;  and 
his  boo  its  exhibit  the  result.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  be  took 
time,  as  well  as  pains,  to  avail  himself  of  these  valuable  aids. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  class  of  travellers,  who  hurry  through  a 
country  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity ;  nor  of  those  who 
wander  over  the  world  for  pastime,  and  make  it  their  chief  coo- 
cern  to  consult  their  ease  and  keep  up  their  old  habits  wherever 
they  go. 

We  m  ust  especially  commend  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mal- 
com meets  the  various  religious  sects  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  —  those  of  his  own  nation  as  well  as  of  foreign  ones. 
The  differences  between  them,  he  somewhere  remarks,  "  lock 
small  from  missionary  ground"  In  a  style  according  with  this 
sentiment,  he  discusses  what  these  sects  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing. Sometimes  he  has,  or  thinks  be  has,  occasion  for  unfavor- 
able criticism,  and  then  he  never  shuns  it.  His  charity  has  no 
cowardice,  no  false  delicacy,  in  jr.  It  is  not  imbecility.  But 
die  edge  of  severity  is  sheathed  by  the  foil  of  a  sincere  benevo- 
lence. There  is  nothing  sectarian  in  the  sharpest  of  these  stric- 
tures ;  no  malice  in  the  fencing,  no  poison  at  the  point.  The 
philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  the  christian,  the  missionary, 
the  "  deputy  and  representative"  even,  appears  in  them  —  the 
Baptist  never  does. 

We  might  adduce  a  great  many  passages  in  illustration  of  the 
resolute  energy,  the  cheerful  and  good-bumored  spirit,  with 
which  our  author  made  his  way  amidst  the  annoyances  and  dis- 
comforts of  Oriental  travelling,  and  of  the  kindly  and  liberal 
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disposition  with  which  he  judges  of  society,  men,  institutions, 
and  abuses,  in  the  several  countries  which  he  visited.  Our  lim- 
its oblige  us,  however,  to  pass  over  these,  and  to  advert  to  such 
points  as  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  imperfect  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  work,  as  a  source  of  information  respecting 
the  countries  which  our  author  visited. 

One  great  point  of  interest  to  him,  as  a  christian,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  missionary  objects,  is  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  native  forms  of  religion.  For  a  long 
time,  it  refused  to  allow  any  thing  but  heathenism  :  the  mission- 
aries were  not  tolerated ;  it  was  feared  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Christianity,  would  cause  some  disturbance  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  respect,  a  reform  has  taken  place ;  but  idolatry 
may  still  be  considered  in  fact  the  religion  of  the  state.  Govern- 
ment allows  about  $26,000  annually,  for  the  support  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Juggernaut ;  and  many  other  establishments  are  equally 
well  provided  for.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  contradiction 
having  appeared  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  —  that  "  large  pensions,  in  land  and 
money,  are  allowed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  keeping  up 
the  religious  institutions  both  of  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  or 
any  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  Governor- general  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  (in  1835,)  —  alluding  to  the  tax  laid  on  pilgrims, 
which  yields  the  company  a  handsome  revenue  —  "  that  as  long 
as  we  maintain  —  most  properly,  in  my  opinion — the  different 
establishments  belonging  to  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  religions, 
we  need  not  much  scruple  about  the  tax  !"  Here  is,  at  least,  a 
candid  expose  of  the  abuse  itself,  in  question,  and  that  on  good 
authority.  Mr.  Malcom  mentions  various  modes,  not  yet  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  the  native  systems  are  encouraged.  Besides 
these  regular  stipends,  for  example,  occasional  donations  are 
seasonably  made,  as  in  1831,  40,000  rupees  towards  performing 
a  certain  ceremony  in  the  temple  at  Tinevelly,  and  to  repair  the 
idol's  car.  At  the  principal  festivals,  he  says,  guns  are  fired  by 
national  ships,  and  by  the  company's  troops,  and  the  military 
bands  of  music  are  loaned  to  grace  the  occasions ;  christian  sol- 
diers being  of  course  compelled  in  this  manner  to  do  homage  to 
Mahomet  and  the  images.  For  repairs  of  pagan  establishments, 
great  sums  have  been  lavished';  and  sometimes,  also,  for  build- 
ing them.  Colleges  and  schools  for  the  inculcation  of  heathen 
and  Mahometan  doctrines  and  customs,  have  come  under  the 
like  patronage.  The  British  magistrates,  at  this  time,  regulate 
their  decisions  to  a  very  strange  extent,  by  the  same  heathen 
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laws.*  Until  recently,  native  christians  coald  not  be  appointed 
to  any  office,  however  low.  Again,  when  the  cars  of  certain 
gods  are  to  be  drawn  in  public  procession,  there  has  been,  says 
our  author,  for  some  years  back,  in  various  places,  a  deficiency 
of  people  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  officers  of government  Mend  out 
magistrates  and  constables,  or  peons,  who,  with  whips  and  rata**, 
beat  the  wretched  people,  and  force  them  to  quit  their  work  and  drag 
at  the  ropes"  Many  details  of  this  kind  might  be  added,  and 
much  comment  made  upon  them  ;  but  we  shall  imitate  Mr.  Mal- 
com's  forbearance  in  this  matter,  who,  after  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  contents  himself  with  remarking,  44 1  speak  in  no  spirit 
of  bitterness,  in  oarrating  these  facts.  The  government  has,  in 
the  main,  good  intentions,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  next  to  the 
profit  of  the  company,  and  the  preservation  of  these  countries 
to  Britain,  desires  the  well  being  of  the  people." 

Among  other  things  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  British 
India,  Mr.  Malcom  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  salaries 
enjoyed  by  different  functionaries: 

Rupees  per  annum. 
"  The  Governor  General  receives  -  250,000 
Members  of  Council,  each,  -  -  100,000 
Judge  of  Native  Supreme  Court,  -  50,000 
Members  of  Head  Board  of  Revenue,  50,000 
Secretaries  to  Government  of  India,  each,  50,000 
Salt  Ageuts,  from    50,000  to  56,000 

Commissioner  of  Revenue,  -  -  3C.000 
Sec'ries  to  Government  of  Bengal,  each,  36,000 
Judge  of  a  Zillah,  or  city,        -       -  30,000 

While  such  salaries  are  paid  to  the  civil  servants  of  the  company, 
they  are  by  no  means  niggardly  to  their  military  officers ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  maintain  constantly  a  standing 
army  of  200,000  men  ;  that  the  military  pensions  are  already  enor- 
mous ;  that  the  recruiting  and  bringing  to  India  of  each  British 
soldier,  costs  the  company,  on  an  average,  five  hundred  dollars; 
that  all  the  clothing:  and  equipments  of  the  army,  and  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  officers  and  gentry,  are  manufactured  in  England, 
and  that  every  expense  of  the  company  —  to  say  nothing  of  profit* 
—  must  be  drawu  from  the  natives  ;  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  country  should  be  gradually  sinking  into  desperate  poverty. 
Tennent,  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  British  Influence  in  India," 
estimates  the  annual  savings  of  the  company's  servants,  sent  home 
to  England,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars." — Vol.  II.  p.  79. 

*  For  example :  by  the  native  laws,  the  son  who  ohanges  his  religion,  loses  his 
patrimony.  The  very  records  of  the  courts  are  inscribed  to  Shree,  Uanesha,  and 
other  heathen  gods. 
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The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  In  a  great  measure,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  comes  from  the  land.  The  government  share  of  the 
rice-crops  is  fifty i  per  cent ;  but  such  is  the  mode  of  collection, 
that  the  cultivator  pays  away  about  three  fourths  of  his  crop. 
The  author  is  compelled  to  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  "  India 
is  in  a  state  of  progressive  poverty  and  depression."  He  does 
not,  however,  blame  the  government  for  the  whole  of  it.  He 
expressly  says  that  the  taxes  on  India,  monstrous  as  they  would 
seem  to  be,  are  "  nothing  compared  with  the  oppressions  and 
miseries  inflicted  by  her  religion."  This  indeed  might  bring  us 
back  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  such  a  system,  and  giving 
it  a  marked  preference  over  Christianity  itself ;  but  the  topic  is 
not  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  we  leave  it  with  a  simple  concur- 
rence in  the  hope  and  trust  expressed  by  the  Bombay  Oriental 
Spectator,  (as  cited  by  our  author,)  that  "  the  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  our  rulers  will  cease  to  be  the  bankers  and  factors  of 
the  idols  and  their  prototypes  ;  when  they  will  neither  in  respect 
"  make  mention  of  the  names  of  heathen  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear 
by  them,"  nor  regulate  the  affairs  of  their  worship ;  and  when 
they  will  no  longer  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  "  twice-born  youth 
by  the  absurd  and  exploded  science  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas." 
Room  enough  for  reformatiop  in  these  matters,  there  doubtless 
is.  Power  there  is  to  effect  it.  Whether  it  shall  be  done,  much 
depends,  as  the  West  Indian  policy  did  and  does,  on  the  people 
at  home. 

Mr.  Malcom,  in  the  midst  of  disagreeable  investigations,  has 
ever  an  eye  to  the  brighter  aspects.  Nothing  of  this  sort  escapes 
his  notice.  He  makes,  in  this  feeling,  some  interesting  disclo- 
sures respecting  the  progress  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  owing  partly  to  the  missionaries,  and  partly  to  the  im- 
proved policy  of  the  government.  Our  readers  will  receive 
with  pleasure  his  testimony  as  to  the  present  prospect,  that 

"  English,  with  its  vast  stores  of  knowledge  in  every  depart- 
ment, will  become  the  classical  language  of  the  country.  The 
holders  of  office,  and  influential  natives  generally,  of  the  next  gene- 
ration, will  be  enlightened  beyond  what  could  ever  have  been 
hoped  for  under  the  old  system.  Some  of  those  who  give  them- 
selves to  literary  pursuits,  will  no  doubt  acquire  such  a  mastery  of 
certain  sciences,  as  to  become  able  to  bring  forth  works  of  great 
utility,  in  their  mother  tongue.  By  such  works,  and  not  by  trans- 
lations made  by  foreigners,  light  may  spread  to  all  the  people,  and 
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this  vast  continent  be  brought  forth  into  a  worthy  place  among  the 
nations. 

"  Missionaries  long  since  saw  this  subject  as  the  Education  Com- 
mittee now  see  it ;  and  thousands  of  natives,  in  Calcutta  alone, 
have  been  taught  in  their  schools  to  read  English.  There  are  pro- 
bably now  in  that  city  not  less  than  four  thousand  youths  receiving 
an  English  education." — Vol.  JL  p.  27. 

Elsewhere,  he  expresses  the  gratifying  opinion,  that 44  Chris- 
tianity is  certainly  gaining  a  footing  among  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal, though  the  rate  of  advancement  is  slow.  There  is  the 
fullest  evidence  that  the  Hindoo  system  has  received,  in  this 
presidency  at  least,  a  great  check.  Few  of  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals who  have  received  education  in  the  missionary  and  go- 
vernment schools,  retain  confidence  in  the  system  of  their  fathers* 
This  class  of  persons  is  now  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  their  education  becoming  more  elevated.  A  smattering 
of  geography  and  astronomy  is  itself  sufficient  to  break  the 
power  of  the  prevailing  belief  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The 
preaching  of  missionaries,  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts, 
and  the  uatural  inquiries  elicited  by  the  presence  of  so  many  in- 
telligent foreigners  professing  Christianity,  have  tended  to  diffuse 
still  more  widely  the  knowledge  and  claims  of  true  religion. 
Multitudes  are  convinced  that  their  system  is  wrong." 

It  appears  in  another  connexion,  that  this  statement  applies 
also  to  British  Burmah,  where,  we  are  told,  though  there  is  not 
the  slightest  restraint  upon  idolatry,  the  people  are  certainly  less 
devoted  to  their  superstition  than  before  the  war.  44  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discover,  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  when 
the  worship-days  occur ;  and  the  number  of  priests  is  much  less 
than  it  would  be  among  an  equal  population  in  Burmah  Proper. 
The  people,"  adds  Mr.  Malcom,  44  are  evidently  ripening  for  some 
change.  There  is,  therefore,  eminent  necessity  for  following  up, 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  the  means  for  extending  Christianity.  The 
morals  of  the  people  would  greatly  suffer  by  the  loss  of  their  reli- 
gious system,  if  no  other  were  to  be  substituted. 

We  think  there  is  much  wholesome  common  sense  and  liber- 
ality condensed  in  these  latter  suggestions.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  consider  it,  on  some  accounts,  a  good  deal  for  a  missionary 
to  these  countries  to  admit.  It  is  no  strange  thing,  however,  let 
us  here  testify,  for  Mr.  Malcom  to  admit  any  thing  which  is  true, 
cost  what  it  may.  His  candor,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions itself,  is  beyond  praise.  Full  of  information  as  he  is,  con- 
cerning their  management  and  effects,  wherever  he  finds  them 
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established,  and  indeed  all  over  the  globe,  he  never  hesitates  to 
speak  out  loudly  upon  either  their  faults  or  their  failures,  though 
at  the  same  time  in  the  deeply  interested,  affectionate,  and  (as 
some  would  say)  enthusiastic  spirit  which  he  might  be  expected 
to  cherish.  Instances  of  this  occur  continually  in  the  travels. 
In  one  place,  he  says,  some  thousands  of  tracts  and  portions  of 
scripture  have  been  distributed  in  Arrdcan,  and  the  truth  pro- 
claimed in  many  places  ;  "  but  it  is  known  thatlarge  numbers 
of  the  tracts  have  been  destroyed,  and  no  general  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation prevails."  At  Akyab,  three  schools  are  maintained, 
but  "  all  are  in  a  weak  state,  and  present  few  encouraging  ap- 
pearances. No  conversion  has  occurred  in  either  of  the  schools." 

Speaking  of  the  means  of  influence  at  Ava,  where,  by  the 
way,  he  considers  "  the  present  aspect  of  the  stations  to  be  full 
of  encouragement ;"  he  has  occasion  to  remind  his  readers,  that 
very  erroneous  inferences  are  sometimes  made  "  at  home,"  from 
the  naked  statements  of  missionary  journals.  The  mere  curi- 
osity of  the  natives,  for  example,  has  been  very  often  mistaken 
for  a  very  different  interest  in  their  visitors.  "  The  notion  has 
been,"  he  says,  "  that  persons  have  come  hundreds  of  miles  for  a 
tract,  or  to  hear  of  Christ,  from  its  being  stated  that  a  person 
from  such  or  such  a  distant  point  came  for  tracts,  etc.  It  has 
been  inferred,  too,  that  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  ex- 
cited throughout  the  empire  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  In 
general,  tracts  are  received  more  cordially  at  first  than  ever  af- 
terward ;  and  often  on  visiting  a  village  a  second  or  third  time, 
few  will  accept  one  at  all." 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Malcom  corrects  the  statement  of  a  wri- 
ter in  America,  who  affirms  that  "  whole  villages  have  been  con- 
verted unto  God  ;"  and  declares  that  "  there  has  been  no  such 
event."  Two  christian  villages  have  been  formed  by  collecting 
converted  Karens  together,  &c.  Such  passages  might  be  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  but  these  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  which 
pervades  them  all,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is 
honorable  to  Mr.  Malcom  in  the  highest  degree.  His  cause  it- 
self will  not  be  prejudiced  by  his  candor.  At  all  events  it  shall 
not  suffer  in  our  hands ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  any 
unjust  deductions  which  might  be  drawn  even  from  the  quota- 
tions already  made.  It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, for  instance,  that  Mr.  Malcom  means  to  charge  the  mis- 
sionaries or  the  journals  with  the  blame  of  statements,  either  un- 
founded in  themselves  or  intended  in  any  way  to  deceive.  He 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  48 
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says  expressly,  speaking  of  Burmah  at  large,  44 1  bear  testi- 
mony that  what  has  been  printed  respecting  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  is  strictly  true ;  though  I  found  that  the  in- 
ferences which  I  and  others  had  drawn  from  these  accounts,  were 
exaggerated."  And  again,  on  another  important  point  — 
44  Every  thing  I  liave  seen  and  hettrd,  has  tended  to  satisfy  me  of  the 
practicability  and  usefulness  of  our  enterprise,  and  to  excite  la- 
mentation that  we  prosecute  it  at  so  feeble  a  rate."  We  think 
it  just  to  cite  this  passage,  which  is  but  a  specimen  of  many  simi- 
lar and  stronger  ones,  because  we  have  adduced  the  author's 
testimony  on  what  may  be  called  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
We  are  free  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  opinion 
last  quoted,  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  far  greater  on 
account  of  the  disclosures  referred  to,  and  on  account  of  the 
means  enjoyed  by  the  author  of  coming  to  sound  and  mature 
conclusions.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  these  travels,  already 
intimated,  but  to  which  we  should  have  called  more  special  at- 
tention before,  is  the  conspicuous  good  sense  of  the  author  in 
respect  to  those  parts  of  his  data  relating  particularly  to  his  mis- 
sion. Far  from  obtruding  these  on  his  readers,  he  has  filled 
his  volumes  with  observations  interesting  to  all.  His  design 
was  to  write  a  popular  work.  44  Voluminous  communications," 
he  tells  us,  in  relation  to  his  official  doings,  inquiries,  and  con- 
clusions, are  in  possession  of  the  Board,  44  which  will  not  be 
withheld  from  the  examination  of  proper  applicants."  This  was 
the  right  course  for  him,  and  for  the  Board  too.  The  insertion 
of  these  documents  would  have  made  the  work  heavy,  and  a 
great  object  of  all  parties  concerned,  as  we  understand  their 
policy,  would  have  been  defeated  altogether.  As  it  is,  there  is 
enough  of  missionary  matter  for  his  object  It  comes  in  natu- 
rally, and  in  due  proportion,  like  any  noticeable  subject  of  ob- 
servation. All  of  us,  surely,  must  feel  some  interest  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  this  subject,  among  the  others ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Mr.  Malcom's  work  will  increase  that  in- 
terest, in  most  cases. 

The  account  of  some  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  Kar 
rens  —  inhabitants  of  a  little  village,  called  Mat  a,  two  days  jour- 
ney from  Tavoy,  among  the  mountains  —  interesting  in  itself, 
coming  from  such  an  observer  on  the  spot  as  Mr,  Malcom,  will 
be  read  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  it 
would  be  received  from  many  other  sources.  These  christians, 
we  are  told,  44  now  amount  to  about  two  hundred,  and  conduct 
themselves  with  exemplary  rectitude.    By  the  aid  of  the  mis- 
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sionaries,  they  have  obtained  goats,  bullocks,  oil-mills,  seeds, 
&c. ;  and  with  these,  and  still  more  by  the  increased  industry 
they  have  been  taught  to  practise,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
cease  their  wanderings,  and  acquire  many  comforts  to  which 
their  countrymen  are  strangers.  Cleanliness,  in  which  Karens 
are  universally  deficient,  has  been  attained  in  no  small  degree." 

• .  #  •  «  The  change  in  regard  to  temperance  is  not  less 
remarkable.  Unlike  the  Burmans,  whose  religion  utterly  for- 
bids strong  drink,  and  who  scarcely  ever  use  it,  the  Karens  use 
it  universally,  and  generally  to  excess:  every  family  make  arrack 
for  themselves,  and  from  oldest  to  youngest  partake.  Drunken- 
ness, with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  is  rife  among  them,  of  course. 
But  no  sooner  do  any  become  serious  inquirers,  and  consort 
with  the  disciples  for  further  instruction,  than  they  totally  aban- 
don the  accursed  thing.  In  Mata,  therefore,  not  a  drop  is  made 
or  drank.  The  children  of  the  very  men  who  were  sots,  are 
growing  up  without  having  tasted  or  seen  it.  The  consequen- 
ces to  domestic  peace  and  general  welfare  may  be  supposed." 

*  #  #  cc  The  men  have  been  exhorted  to  raise  plenty  of 
cotton,  and  the  women  induced  so  to  apply  themselves  to  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  as  to  furnish  every  one  of  their  families  with 
a  change  of  raiment.  They  now  wash  their  garments  often, 
which  before  they  scarcely  ever  did.  The  ground  under  their 
houses,  which  always  used  to  be  receptacles  for  filth  and  vermin, 
is  all  swept  out  clean  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  rubbish 
burnt.  On  Sunday,  they  come  to  public  worship  perfectly  clean, 
and,  as  their  costume  covers  the  person  entirely,  the  sight  would 
please  the  most  fastidi6us  American  eye." 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  real,  practical  reforms.  Nor  was 
there  any  great  difficulty  in  introducing  them.  These  Karens 
are  apparently  a  most  amiable  and  docile  people.  Better  sub- 
jects for  missionary  labor,  probably,  exist  nowhere.  They  seem 
to  have  met  at  half  way  the  exertions  made  in  their  behalf. 
They  even  become  helpers  in  the  work,  at  early  stages.  Those 
young  men  whose  abilities  warrant  it,  "  go  to  various  points,  du- 
ring the  rainy  season,  teaching  school  —  for  which  their  salary 
is  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  month,  half  what  they  could  earn 
in  other  employ ;  and  about  twenty  schoolmasters  and  assistants 
are  now  thus  employed." 

And  here  we  have  another  pleasant  exhibition  of  these  worthy 
people.  "  The  missionaries  cannot  remain  in  the  forest  during  the 
rains;  so  that  this  church  is  left  six  months  in  the  year  to  itself. 
Their  return  is  the  occasion  of  a  general  rejoicing.  When  they 
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are  ready,  many  come  to  Tavoy  to  accompany  them  out,  and  to 
carry  portions  of  the  articles  to  be  transported  ;  and,  where  the 
way  is  sufficiently  level,  carry  Mrs.  Wade  or  Mrs.  Mason  in  a 
litter.  As  the  long  file  winds  under  the  trees,  along  the  narrow 
crag,  or  up  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  songs  ot'Zion  echo  among  the 
dark  recesses,  and  nature  rejoices  to  see  her  Maker  glorified  by 
men  who  for  ages  received  his  favors  brutishly.  Warned  of 
their  approach,  the  villagers  came  forth  in  troops,  some  hours' 
walk,  and,  after  glad  greetings,  fall  in  behind,  (for  the  path  ad- 
mits no  double  file,}  and  the  lengthened  train  comes  into  the 
village  with  resounding  joy." 

These  statements,  and  others  like  them,  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  suggest  many  remarks ;  but  our  limits  forbid  our  en- 
larging in  the  way  of  comment 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  without 
pointing  out  another  of  our  author's  good  travelling  traits,  al- 
ready hinted  at,  but  deserving  more  distinct  mention.  We  mean 
the  practical  cast  of  his  character ;  and  we  include,  under  this 
bead,  many  considerations  of  some  moment  to  his  reader — such 
as  his  accuracy,  industry-system — his  matter-of-fact  propen- 
sities. Few  books  of  travel  have  ever  appeared  among  us,  to  be 
compared  in  these  respects  to  this.  The  author  knew  his  oppor- 
tunities and  abilities.  He  knew  what  his  brethren  would  expect 
of  him.  He  knew  and  felt,  still  more,  what  he  could  do  for  the 
public  at  large.  And,  besides  all  this,  he  was  qualified  to  be  a 
true  traveller.  It  comes  easy  and  pleasant  to  him  to  mix  among 
men  and  things,  and  make  the  most  of  them.  And  thus  his 
object  was  always  before  him.  Never  ruffled,  diverted,  or  dis- 
couraged, nothing  escapes  his  notice,  nothing  delays  his  pro- 
gress. In  the  boat  or  the  bungelow,  by  night  or  day,  he  goes 
on  seeing  and  hearing,  and  discussing,  sifting,  and  maturing  his 
data.  The  labor  of  these  volumes  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  their  value  is  in  proportion. 

Here  is  a  glossary,  for  example,  of  more  than  four  hundred 
words,  used  by  all  travellers  in  these  countries,  and  seldom  ex- 
plained by  any.  Nearly  a  hundred  engravings  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  narrative  —  representations  of  scenes  and  sub- 
jects, mostly  of  great  interest  —  and  which  language  alone  can 
never  convey  distinct  or  vivid  conceptions  of,  to  any  mind. 
These  are  from  sketches  chiefly  made  by  the  author  on  the  spot, 
and,  what  is  rarely  the  case  with  such  things,  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct.  The  map  attached  to  the  first  volume,  is  also 
a  model  for  such  illustrations.     No  common  catch-penny 
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thing  this,  nor  ycft  an  ordinary  map — such  as  Mr.  Malcom's 
predecessors  have  thought  they  roast  be  content  with.  On  arri- 
ving in  India,  an  outline  was  drawn  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and 
as  local  surveys  or  narratives  of  recent  journeys  came  to  hand, 
corrections  were  continually  made.  Then,  adds  the  author  — 
"  my  own  tours,  and  conversations  with  missionaries  aud  other 
■gentlemen,  furnished  more.  At  the  surveyor-general's  office  in 
Calcutta,  I  was  allowed  an  inspection  of  various  recent  unpub- 
lished maps  and  charts  of  Farther  India."  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ori- 
ginal map  of  South  Eastern  Asia. 

We  mention  this,  merely  jbls  an  illustration  of  the  author's  bu- 
siness spirit.  The  whole  work  is  distinguished  by  it.  Where 
others  have  generalized,  and  sentimentalized,  and  argued  and 
guessed  over  the  ground,  Mr.  Malcom  gives  us  the  ground  it- 
self, and  lets  us  judge  for  ourselves.  There  are  discussions  here 
and  there,  brief  and  significant ;  and  they  always  come  to  the 
point :  they  settle  something  which  was  unsettled  before.  As 
for  the  facte,  there  is  no  end  to  them.  The  author  has  a  faculty, 
a  tact,  for  the  practical. 

Not  one  of  the  thousand  travellers  who  have  doubled  the 
Cape,  ever  told  us,  so  far  as  we  can  now  remember,  what  this 
same  doubling  the  Cape  is.  Few  of  us,  at  all  events,  probably 
have  an  idea  of  it.  Mr.  Malcom  says,  "  it  is  passing  near  the 
coast  of  South  America  to  a  higher  latitude  than  the  Cape,  and 
then  proceeding  as  near  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  six  thou- 
sand miles  eastward,  before  we  turn  northward  again ;  in  the 
mean  time,  not  coming  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Cape.  Such  is  the  course  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  trade-winds."  And  here  he  adds,  "  Persons  embark- 
ing for  India  at  any  time  except  from  about  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  January,  ought  to  be  provided  with  flannels  for 
five  or  six  weeks'  use." 

This  is  what  we  call  definite,  business-like.  So  are  the  tables 
of  coins  used  in  the  various  regions  he  visited  ;  the  weights  and 
measures;  the  prices  of  food  and  living;  the  cost  of  buildings  ; 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  exports  and  imports;  and  countless 
other  matters  of  no  little  interest  and  value  to  merchants,  and  all 
readers  of  a  practical  taste.  The  Index,  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  this  vast  collection  of  information  at  a  glance, 
would  itself  be  sufficient,  we  apprehend,  to  absorb  about  the 
whole  of  that  amount  of  industry  which  most  writers  of  travels  • 
consider  it  worth  their  while  to  invest  in  such  performances. 

In  this  connexion,  some  of  the  author's  labors  ought  to  be 
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more  particularly  mentioned.  Half  of  his  first  volume  is  devo- 
ted to  a  complete  account  of  the  great  Empire  of  Burmab. 
This  will  be  as  new  as  it  is  interesting  to  most  readers — the 
greater  part  of  it  to  all.  We  have  at  present  scarcely  any  autho- 
rity on  the  same  subject  worth  consulting.  Symmes  is  doubt- 
less the  best ;  but  that  work  was  never  designed  for  popular  cir- 
culation, and  never  enjoyed  it.  Few  copies  of  it  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country.  Besides,  it  is  obsolete,  while  the  sketches 
before  us  are  full  of  the  life  actually  going  on  at  this  moment  all 
over  the  regions  in  question ;  and  while  they  are  lively,  they  are 
elaborate,  accurate,  complete — brief  business  essays  upon  such 
points  as  these,  which  we  take  from  the  heads  of  the  chapters  : 
Features  of  country  ;  climate  ;  mountains ;  minerals ;  rivers  ; 
soil ;  productions ;  agriculture ;  animals ;  birds  ;  fishes  ;  rep- 
tiles ;  insects.  Population  ;  form  and  features  ;  buildings  ; 
food  ;  dress  ;  manners  and  customs  ;  character ;  condition  of 
women  ;  marriage  ;  polygamy  ;  divorce  ;  diseases  ;  medical 
practice  ;  midwifery  ;  funerals  ;  amusements  ;  musical  instru- 
ments ;  manufactures.  Government ;  orders  of  nobility  ;  grades 
of  community ;  magistracy ;  laws ;  division  of  property.  Rev- 
enue ;  commerce ;  currency  ;  army  ;  navy  ;  slavery  ;  division 
of  time;  weights  and  measures;  language;  literature;  degree 
of  civilisation.  Another  long  chapter  is  set  apart  for  an  ac- 
count, such  as  we  have  never  had  before,  of  the  religion  of  Bur- 
mah — Boodhism,  we  suppose,  is  the  general  term  for  it  —  a  re- 
ligion, by  the  way,  which,  in  manifestations  essentially  the  same, 
is  adopted  by  more  than  half  the  population  oh  the  globe.  For 
that  reason,  if  there  were  no  other  one,  it  deserves  a  description, 
at  least.  This,  Mr.  Malcom  has  furnished ;  and  it  is  marked 
by  all  his  usual  good  qualities,  as  in  the  handling  of  a  subject, 
both  so  intricate  and  so  delicate,  there  was  much  need.  Its  gross 
absurdities  are  certainly  exposed  clearly  enough,  but  not  in  the 
spirit  of  contempt,  as  is  too  common  ;  nor  yet  superficially,  as 
if  the  matter  were  hardly  worth  dwelling  on  at  all.  Our  author 
thinks  it  is  worth  dwelling  on  —  and  so  do  we  —  and  moreover, 
in  his  usual  way,  finds  something  good  in  it,  bad  as  it  is.  Some 
of  his  readers  may  not  be  prepared  for  his  opinion,  that "  no  false 
religion,  ancient  or  modern,  is  comparable  to  this ;  that,  although 
its  philosophy  is,  indeed,  not  exceeded  in  folly  by  any  other,  its 
doctrines  and  practical  piety  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  Holy  Scripture"  —  there  being  "  scarcely  a  principle  or  pre- 
cept in  the  Bedagat  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  —  that  it 
needs  only  that  the  people  act  up  to  its  principles  of  peace  and 
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love,  and  oppression  and  injury  would  be  known  no  more 
within  their  borders ;  that  it  has  no  mythology  of  obscene  and 
ferocious  deities;  no  sanguinary  or  impure  observances;  no 
self-inflicted  tortures ;  no  tyrannizing  priesthood ;  no  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniquities  laudable  in 
worship."  In  fine,  "  in  its  moral  code,  its  descriptions  of  the  pu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the  shortening  of  man's  life 
because  of  his  sins,  etc.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  tra- 
ditions. In  almost  every  respect,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion 
which  man  has  ever  invented."  This  is  a  remarkable  account. 
It  chiefly  relates,  indeed,  to  the  theory  of  the  system.  The  cha- 
racter and  customs  of  the  people  who  practise  it,  are  elsewhere 
described  so  fully,  that  fair  inferences  may  be  made  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  religion  upon  them.  The  priests  also  come  in  for 
their  share ;  and  here  we  observe  a  peculiarity  of  our  author's 
again.  It  is  a  lesson  for  hasty  and  bigoted  travellers.  Many 
months  he  spent  in  looking  up  these  data  on  the  ground ;  he 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  all  the  while,  and  the  informa- 
tion actually  given  us  is  immense ;  but  he  suffers  neither  theori- 
zing, nor  prejudice,  nor  vanity,  nor  thoughtlessness,  to  carry 
him  one  inch  beyound  his  facts.  "  As  to  the  morality  of  the 
priesthood"  he  says  plainly,  "  my  information  is  too  vague  and 
contradictory  to  allow  me  to  venture  an  opinion." 

Mr.  Malcom's  description  of  Siam,  is  less  complete  than  his 
account  of  Burmah ;  but  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  all  that  we  knew 
or  could  know  of  that  country  before.  It  is  more  recent,  also, 
even  than  the  journey  of  our  late  Envoy,  Mr.  Roberts,  whose 
work  was,  of  course,  much  less  satisfactory  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  lived  to  return  from  his  second  voyage.  Our  au- 
thor's opportunities  here,  again,  were  of  the  best  kind.  He  had 
interviews  with  all  the  chief  civil  authorities,  (including  the  late 
and  present  king,)  and  other  personages  worth  knowing.  He 
furnishes  many  data,  also,  respecting  the  institutions  of  Siam, 
the  commerce,  the  military  and  naval  force,  currency,  produc- 
tions, language  and  manners,  customs  and  character,  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  voyage  up  the  great  river  Meinam,  or  "  Mother  of 
Waters,"  and  the  graphic  account  he  gives  of  both  high  and 
low  life  in  the  city  of  Bankok,  may  be  referred  to  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  his  style  of  description. 

Something  ought  to  be  said  of  the  literary  execution  of  these 
volumes.  From  our  comments  on  Mr.  Malcom's  general  cha- 
racteristics as  a  traveller,  the  reader  will  already  have  come  to  a 
pretty  fair  conclusion  concerning  his  merits  in  this  respect  The 
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work  is  plain,  clear,  and  straight-forward  —  condensed  in  an 
unusual  degree  —  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  liable  to  a 
charge  of  crudeness,  or  even  inelegance*  For  the  roost  part, 
the  authors  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  liveliness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  ease.  We  must  now  borrow  a  passage  or  two, 
adapted  to  give  some  notion  of  the  style.  Here  we  have,  then, 
a  walk  into  the  native  town  of  Calcutta : 

"  The  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere  hovels,  with  mud  floors 
and  mud  walls,  scarcely  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  and  covered 
with  thatch.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  and  on 
every  neglected  wall,  cow-dung,  mixed  with  chafl*  and  kneaded 
into  thin  cakes,  is  stuck  up  to  dry  for  fuel.  The  shops  are  often 
but  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and  seldom  twice  this  size,  wholly 
open  in  front,  without  any  counter  but  the  mat  on  the  floor,  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  vender,  sitting  cross-legged,  and  the  rest 
serves  to  exhibit  his  goods.  Mechanics  have  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. 

"  Barbers  sit  in  the  open  street  on  a  mat,  and  the  patient,  squat- 
ting on  his  hams,  has  not  only  his  beard,  but  part  of  his  head  shaved, 
leaving  the  hair  to  grow  only  on  the  crown.  In  the  tanks  and 
ponds  are  dobies  slapping  their  clothes  with  all  their  might  upon  a 
bench  or  stone.  Little  brarainy  bulls,  with  their  humped  shoulders, 
walk  among  the  crowd,  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  baskets  of 
rice,  gram,  or  peas,  with  little  resistance,  except  they  stay  to  re- 
peat the  mouthful  Bullocks  loaded  with  panniers  pass  slowly  by. 
Palankeens  come  bustling  along,  the  bearers  shouting  at  the  peo- 
ple to  clear  the  way.  Pedlers  and  hucksters  utter  their  ceaseless 
cries.  Religious  mendicants,  with  long  hair  matted  with  cow- 
dung,  and  with  faces  and  arms  smeared  with  Ganges  mud,  walk 
about  naked,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  impudence  and  pride,  de- 
manding, rather  than  begging  gifts  :  often  they  carry  a  thick  tri- 
angular plate  of  brass,  and  striking  it  at  intervals  with  a  heavy 
stick,  send  the  shrill  announcement  of  their  approach  far  and  near. 
Now  and  then  comes  rushing  along  the  buggy  of  some  English 
merchant,  whose  syce,  running  before,  drives  the  pedestrians  out  of 
the  way ;  or  some  villanous-looking  caranche  drives  by,  shut  up 
close  with  red  cloth,  containing  native  ladies,  who  contrive  thus  to 
4  take  the  air.' 

"  No  Englishmen  are  seen  on  foot  except  the  very  poorest,  as 
it  is  deemed  ungentoel ;  nor  native  women,  except  the  lowest 
castes.  Costumes  and  complexions  of  every  variety  move  about 
without  attracting  attention  —  Hindus,  Musslumans,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Parsees,  Arabs,  Jews,  Burmans,  Chinese,  etc  ; 
bheesties,  with  leather  water-sacks  slung  dripping  on  their  backs, 
carry  their  precious  burden  to  the  rich  man's  yard,  or  hawk  it 
along  the  street,  announcing  their  approach  by  drumming  on  their 
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brass  measure.  Snake-charmers,  jugglers,  and  blind  musicians, 
gather  their  little  crowds.  Processions  are  almost  always  abroad 
in  honor  of  some  idol,  or  in  fulfilment  of  some  promise,  making  all 
possible  clamor  with  voices,  drums,  cymbals,  and  trumpets.  Wo- 
men carry  their  children  astride  on  their  hips.  Wretched  carriages, 
drawn  by  more  wretched  ponies,  jingle  along,  bearing  those  who 
have  long  walks  and  moderate  means.  Women  crowd  about  the 
wells,  carrying  water  on  their  hips  in  brass  jars.  Children  run 
about  stark  naked,  or  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver  or  brass,  not  larger 
than  a  tea-cup,  hung  in  front  by  a  cord  about  the  hips.  Mud  holes, 
neglected  tanks,  decaying  carcasses,  and  stagnant  ditches,  unite 
with  fumes  of  garlic,  rancid  oil,  and  human  filth,  to  load  the  air 
with  villanous  smells.  The  tout  ensemble  of  sights,  sounds,  and 
smells,  is  so  utterly  unlike  any  thing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
that  weeks  elapse,  before  the  sensation  of  strangeness  wears  away." 
—  Vol.  II.  pp.  13-15. 

And  here  a  sketch  of  the  famous  pagoda  of  Seringham,  (of 
which  a  drawing  is  given,) — the  most  renowned  of  the  renowned 

seven : 

"  This  proud  monument  of  Hindoo  art,  wealth,  and  superstition, 
stands  on  an  island,  made  by  the  C  a  very  river  dividing  itself  into 
two  branches,  and  forming  a  junction  again  a  few  miles  below. 
The  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  numerous  structures  round,  is  scarce- 
ly larger  than  a  native's  hut ;  but  is  highly  adorned,  and  in  some 
parts  gilded.  It  is  enclosed  within  seven  successive  walls,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  apart,  the  outer  wall  being  four  miles  in 
circumference.  These  walls  are  of  great  strength,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  besides  common  gateways,  have  twenty  stupendous 
towers  or  pagodas  over  as  many  entrances.  A  multitude  of  sacred 
edifices  are  scattered  about,  among  which  are  some  vast  halls. 
The  flat  roof  of  one  of  these  is  supported  by  a  thousand  slender 
pillars  of  carved  granite.  The  pavements,  stairs,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  buildings,  generally,  are  of  red  and  gray  granite,  and  sienite, 

"  The  intervals  between  the  walls  are  occupied  by  streets  of  well 
built  houses,  and  present  the  common  aspect  of  a  busy  town.  The 
population  is  about  eight  thousand.  Persons  of  all  grades  and  oc- 
cupations reside  here  and  carry  on  their  business.  A  venr  large 
proportion  are  Brahmins.  The  other  inhabitants  seemed  cniefly  to 
subsist  by  little  shops,  in  which  are  sold  the  various  articles  con- 
nected with  the  idolatry  of  the  place.  They  made  no  objection  to 
selling  me  unconsecrated  idols,  and  whatever  else  1  chose. 

"  A  singular  aspect  is  given  to  the  place,  by  scores  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  huge  monkeys,  which  are  seen  at  every  glance.  They 
are  held  sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divine  ape,  who  conquered  Cey- 
lon for  Rama.  Of  course,  they  are  not  only  unmolested,  but  well 
fed,  and  multiply  without  restriction.  They  looked  on  us  from 
ko.  x.  —  vol.  v.  49 
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every  wall,  and  frolicked  on  the  trees,  the  images,  and  the  carved 
sides  of  the  towers,  often  coming  within  a  yard  of  us,  without  the 
semblance  of  fear.  They  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  place, 
but  abound  in  most  Hindu  sacred  places,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

"  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  resort  to  this  place  for  absolu- 
tion from  their  sins ;  and  as  none  come  without  an  offering,  the 
Brahmins  live  in  voluptuous  ease.  The  establishment  receives, 
also,  from  the  company,  an  annual  stipend,  stated  by  Hamilton  to 
be  15,600  pagodas."—  VoU.  II.  pp.  69-7 1. 

Id  leaving  British  India,  the  author  has  a  summary  account 
of  the  mode  of  living  there  among  English  society.  We  have 
never  met  with  one  so  definite : 

"  The  houses  are  large  and  airy,  with  white- washed  walls ;  the 
floors  are  matted  ;  as  little  furniture  as  possible  is  kept  in  any 
room,  and  punkas  descend  from  every  ceiling.  Every  bed  has  its 
mosquito  curtain  of  gauze,  which  is  tied  up  during  the  day,  and  let 
down  about  sunset,  before  the  insects  get  abroad.  A  taper,  in  a 
tumbler  of  oil,  burns  all  night  in  each  room,  by  which,  before  day- 
dawn,  you  dress  negligently  for  the  morning  drive*  At  dawn,  a 
servant  brings  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  a  slice  of  dry  toast,  and  an- 
nounces that  the  horses  are  ready.  An  hour's  ride  brings  vou 
home  again,  and  you  shave,  bathe,  dress,  read,  etc.  rill  breakfast, 
which  is  at  ten  o'clock.  Here  the  family  meet  and  enjoy  social  in- 
tercourse, during  a  leisurely  repast,  when  they  separate  again,  the 
gentlemen  to  their  places  of  business,  and  the  ladies  to  their  do- 
mestic employment.  Calls  of  ceremony  are  made  about  noon  — 
always,  of  course,  in  some  close  carriage,  to  avoid  the  sun.  About 
one  or  two  o'clock  comes  tiffin,  or  lunch,  as  we  say,  consisting  of 
plantains  and  other  fruits,  with  rice,  bread  and  butter,  and  water, 
bottles  of  which  have  been  cooled  in  tubs  of  moist  saltpetre. 

"  Merchants,  and  gentlemen  whose  business  is  at  a  distance  from 
their  dwelling,  do  not  come  home  to  this  meal,  but  have  it  brought 
to  them.  As  to  dinner,  there  is  a  diversity — the  plainer  sort  taking 
it  at  five  o'clock,  and  then  riding  out—  the  more  fashionable  riding 
first,  and  dining  about  half  past  seven,  or  eight  But  the  sunset 
drive  all  regard  as  indispensable.  Indeed,  European  Hfe  in  India 
seems  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  off  death.  The  standing  and  fa- 
vorite dish,  both  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  is  rice  and  curry — the 
former  boiled  plain  and  dry  —  the  latter  consisting  of  prawns,  fish, 
or  fowl,  stewed  with  abundant  gravy,  seasoned  almost  to  burning 
heat  with  ground  chillies,  ginger,  and  onions.  Instead  of  water, 
the  curry  is  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  rasped  cocoa-nuts. 
The  dinner  is  generally  sumptuous,  and  the  etiquette  quite  cere- 
monious, but  far  removed  from  stiffness  and  reserve.  The  waving 
punka  overhead  entirely  prevents  discomfort  on  account  of  the 
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beat.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  English  society  in  India  is 
far  more  agreeable  than  among  the  same  grade  in  England  ;  per- 
nios because  they  are  all  travellers,  and  travelling  not  only  in- 
structs and  polishes,  but  tends  strongly  to  promote  liberal  and  en- 
larged feelings.  After  dinner,  music  and  rational  conversation  fill 
up  the  evening,  and  all  retire  in  good  season.  A  cup  of  tea  is 
generally  handed  ro,und  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  but  spirituous 
liquors  are  sinking  into  disuse." — Vol.  II  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  b  furnished  as  we  approach 
Bankok,  ascending  the  Meinam : 

"  The  Chinese  junks,  which  make  annual  voyages  to  Bankok, 
had  not  all  gone,  when  1  arrived,  (early  in  June,)  and  a  large  num- 
ber lay  moored  in  the  mid  river  —  some  of  great  size  —  probably 
eight  or  nine  hundred  tons.  A  few  handsome  pagodas,  and  other 
sacred  edifices,  rise  from  what  seems  to  be  a  forest,  but  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  great  city.  Innumerable  boats,  of  every  size,  move  about  the 
river.  The  larger  ones  are  at  once  boat,  dwelling-house,  and  shop. 
The  smallest  are  scarcely  as  large  as  a  coffin.  Hucksters  and  re- 
tailers of  all  sorts  ply  about  with  their  wares  exhibited  on  the  deck 
of  their  batteau ;  one  person  paddling  at  each  end,  generally  a  wo- 
man. Cargo  boats,  yawls,  sampans,  pleasure-boats,  etc.  make  up 
a  scene  of  extraordinary  variety,  animation,  and  novelty.  Canals 
and  ditches,  navigable  a  part  of  every  tide,  are  ramified  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  reach  almost  every  house.  The  river  is  at  once  the 
highway,  the  canal,  the  exchange,  the  market,  and  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

"  It  was  always  interesting  to  see  how  a  little  good-nature  pre- 
vented all  confusion  and  danger.  No  one  resents  occasional  con- 
cussions. Smaller  boats  always  give  place  to  larger.  The  pad- 
dles, held  perpendicularly,  occupy  much  less  space  than  oars,  and 
all  ply  with  consummate  dexterity.  If  a  man  or  woman  be  knocked 
into  tie  water,  there  is  a  laugh  on  both  sides,  and  no  one  is  alarm- 
ed. If  a  skiff  is  upset,  the  boatmen  soon  hold  it  edgewise,  and  with 
a  sudden  toss,  throw  it  up  in  the  air.  It  comes  down  quite  dry, 
and  they  get  in,  and  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Even 
children  of  five  or  six  years  push  about  wholly  alone,  in  boats  not 
much  larger  than  themselves,  with  the  edge  hardly  two  inches  above 
die  water.  I  sometimes  saw  these  overset,  but  no  one  offered  assist- 
ance, and  the  child  showed  no  apprehension," —  Vol.  II  pp.115, 116. 

But  we  must  conclude.  These  extracts  are  brief  and  de- 
tached, and  scarcely  do  the  author  justice.  We  should  like  to 
have  given  a  digest  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation contained  in  these  volumes ;  but  an  adequate  analysis  of 
such  a  work,  within  a  moderate  compass,  is  extremely  difficult. 
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and  we  have  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
some  of  its  leading  characteristics  and  its  topics.  We  hope  we 
have  done  enough,  however,  to  send  oar  readers  to  the  work  it- 
self, which  is  much  the  best  way  for  them  to  get  possession  of 
the  information  it  contains. 


Art.  V.— 1.  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio.  Part  Second,  Vol.  I.  Cincinnati :  18o9.  G. 
W.  Bradbury  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  334. 

2.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man>  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Philosophy.  By  Alexander  Kinmont.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Cincinnati :  1839.  U. 
P.  James.   8vo.  pp.  355. 

The  thinking  men,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  have  been 
long  looking  to  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  region  where  those  principles  which  have  always  marked 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  should  be  most  perfectly  developed  in 
action.  The  physical  characteristics  of  that  valley,  its  fertility, 
hs  commercial  advantages,  its  manufacturing  capabilities, .  and 
its  climate,  all  these  promise  a  dense,  wealthy,  and  working  po- 
pulation :  and  when  we  consider  the  parentage  of  the  people  that 
will  fill  it,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  going  thither, 
their  government,  religion,  literature,  and  other  forming  influ- 
ences, we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  prospects  of  what  we  call  "  the 
West,"  are  wonderful  beyond  all  precedent,  and  too  interesting, 
even  now,  to  fail  in  riveting  the  attention  of  every  true  man,  and 
faithful  christian,  whose  mind  is  once  directed  to  the  point.  To 
that  point,  we  shall  often  try  to  direct  the  minds  of  our  readers  ; 
with  our  views  of  man,  of  liberty,  and  of  religious  faith  —  the 
future  of  that  Western  valley  is  full  of  terror,  no  less  than  of 
hope;  and  whether  we  may  look  for  the  progress  of  political  equal- 
ity into  christian  brotherhood,  or  its  regress  into  mere  human 
jacobinism,  must  depend  very  much  upon  our  views  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  morals  and  of  faith,  among  the  people  there.  We 
would  give  our  readers,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  the  materials  for 
forming  an  opinion  of  their  own  upon  these  points  ;  but  shall 
also  speak  with  perfect  frankness  our  view,  having  no  regard  to 
political  parties  or  religious  sects. 
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We  have  referred  to  the  physical  riches  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  every 
body  knows  that  they  are  boundless ;  but  do  we  realize  there, 
and  realize  their  inevitable  results  ?     Let  us  take  the  map  and 
view  this  immense  realm  once  more,  and  try,  without  the  seer's 
gift,  to  bring  livingly  before  us,  the  certain  physical  future  of 
this  realm.    Look  at  it ;  in  that  valley  are  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  millions  of  acres,  while  Great  Britian,  with  all  its  islands, 
contains  but  about  eighty-eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  fifty- 
six  and  a  half  millions  of  acres.    And  what  is  the  character  of 
this  vast  region  ?    One  third  of  it,  at  least,  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation, and  thick  settlement,  and  one  third  is  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  about  seven  times  as 
great  an  area  as  all  the  available  land  in  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  the  islands.    Look  at  it  more  minutely,  and  you  find 
it,  from  the  cleared  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  edge  of 
the  barren  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  wild  rice 
swamps  of  the  north,  to  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  south,  fertile 
beyond  example,  almost  level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  accessi- 
ble in  every  direction.  Never  was  there  a  finer  country  for  the 
agriculturist ;  standing  at  his  farm-house  door,  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  salt  water, 
he  may  see  his  produce  afloat  on  its  way  to  New  York,  or  Eu- 
rope ;  in  a  very  few  years,  five  complete  lines  of  water  and  rail- 
way communication  will  exist  between  the  interior  of  Ohio  and 
the  ocean  ;  four  are  now  in  operation.    Nor  is  that  valley  des- 
tined to  be  less  eminently  manufacturing  than  agricultural.  The 
state  of  Ohio,  if  we  may  rely  upon  her  geologist,  Mr.  Mather, 
contains  as  much  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  and  easy  ac- 
cess, as  all  England  and  Wales  ;  and  Ohio  in  this  respect  is, 
he  thinks,  no  richer  than  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky  ; judging  from  the  little  that  is  known,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri,  are  probably  underlain  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  this  same  great  mineral  treasure.     Nor  is  it 
coal  alone  that  abounds  in  the  west ;  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cumberland  river  across  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  extends  a  bed 
of  iron  ore  twenty  miles  in  width.  Tennessee  is  filled  with  iron; 
immense  beds  were  lately  opened  in  Indiana — and  who  has  not 
beard  of  the  Missouri  mountain  of  that  most  precious  metal. 
Already  do  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  yearly,  manufacture  some 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  iron  articles  for  ex- 
port to  other  points ;  and  lead  abounds  also ;  salt  is  met  with 
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in  inexhaustible  quantities ;  lime  is  universally  distributed ;  and 
the  finest  freestone  found  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Here,  then,  is  a  land,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  favor  til- 
lage in  the  highest  degree ;  the  interior  of  which  is  far  more 
easy  of  access  than  the  interior  of  any  conntry  in  Europe,  and 
filled  with  mineral  wealth.  Within  its  limits,  grow  maise,  wheat, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar.  It  is  a  land  which 
scarce  needs  foreign  commerce ;  it  is  a  world  within  itself;  there 
is  scarcely  one  considerable  article  of  commerce,  if  we  except 
coffee  and  some  dye-stuffs,  which  the  Mississippi  valley  cannot 
furnish.  The  first  flint-glass  made  in  America,  was  at  Pittsburg; 
the  porcelain-earth  found  within  the  limits  of  that  region,  rivals 
that  of  China;  the  lakes  abound  in  fish;  and  the  burr-stone  of 
Ohio,  may  compare  with  the  best  from  France. 

Now  what,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  must  be  the  result  of 
this  wealth  and  capability  ?  A  dense  population,  a  population 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people;  nay, 
if  we  base  our  calculations  on  the  present  population  of  France, 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  that  is  to  say, 
a  population  greater  than  that  now  living  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  Germany. 
Do  we  realise  that  we  of  this  day  are  doing,  or  can  do,  any- 
thing to  affect  the  fortunes  or  character  of  such  an  immense  mass 
as  this?  And  yet  realize  it  or  not,  we  are  doing  a  vast  deal  by  our 
literary,  political,  religious,  and  social  influences,  to  benefit  or 
injure  those  many  millions. 

In  trying  to  form  some  idea  of  those  influences,  which  are 
both  revealing  the  present,  and  determining  the  future  character 
of  the  West,  we  turn  first  to  literature,  using  that  word  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  meaning  by  it  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  people, 
as  shown  through  letters  written  and  spoken.  We  shall,  more- 
over, say  a  few  words  upon  the  literature  from  abroad,  which  finds 
its  way  westward  ;  for  that,  also,  is  both  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  prophetic  of  the  future. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  is  the  amount  of  this  foreign 
literature.  Not  a  novel  of  any  note  comes  from  the  London 
press,  but  may  be  met  with  every  where,  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Yellow-Stone  ;  from  New  Orleans,  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony. 
Byron  thought  it  something  like  fame  to  be  read  in  America; 
but  in  our  day,  it  proves  no  merit  in  a  writer,  that  his  works  cir- 
culate to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  scandal  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury,  and  the  poor  personalities  of  Lady  Bulwer,  may  be  found 
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wbererer  readers  are  found  in  Western  America.  Most  of  this 
foreign  literature  comes  from  eastern  publishers,  and  is,  of  course, 
the  same  with  that  circulated  by  them  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
But  the  works  most  widely  circulated,  whether  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can, belong  to  one  of  two  classes — narrative,  or  religious — sto- 
ries of  all  kinds,  biographies,  or  religious  treatises.  Large  and 
cheap  editions  of  the  most  popular  histories  are  often  published 
in  the  west.  Josephus,  Fox's  History  of  the  Martyrs,  Gibbon's 
Rome,  as  edited  by  Guizot,  and  other  works  of  cost  and  size, 
such  as  RoUiti's  History,  are  printed  in  Cincinnati,  and  else- 
where, in  great  numbers.  A  "  library,"  containing,  Dick's  The- 
ology, Guizot's  Gibbon,  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  and  other 
standard  histories  and  theological  writings,  has  been  published 
in  Ohio,  and  its  publishers  have  already  circulated  from  two  to 
four  thousand  copies  of  each  of  its  various  volumes.  A  few  years 
since,  twelve  thousand  of  Fox's  Martyrs  were  printed.  Most  of 
these  works  are  stereotyped,  and  of  course,  every  few  years  new 
editions  are  required  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

The  characteristic,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  literature  popular 
in  the  west,  is  either  religious  teaching,  or  exciting  narrative. 
Works  of  mental  or  physical  science,  and  even  of  natural  history, 
do  not  sell  largely.  The  chief  reading  of  the  stirring  men  of  the 
west,  is  that  which  relates  to  stirring  men.  Politics  the  news- 
papers provide  for  all  classes ;  science  is  slighted ;  Western 
taste  demands  something  which  tells  of  men,  of  life,  of  battle,  of 
suffering,  of  heroism,  skill,  and  wisdom  ;  or  else  something  which 
addresses  man's  highest  nature,  his  holiest  and  deepest  feelings. 
The  character  of  the  foreign  literature  which  is  most  popular  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  shows,  in  short,  that  men  read  there  not 
as  speculators  and  students,  but  as  actors,  as  working  men  ;  it 
proves,  also,  that  religion,  in  some  aspect,  occupies  much  of 
their  thoughts.  For  the  future,  that  literature  foretells  a  free- 
thinking,  strong-acting  population ;  a  people  liable  to  excite- 
ment on  deep  questions,  and  to  an  excitement  that  will  come  out 
in  deeds. 

We  have,  thus  far,  been  speaking  of  the  transplanted  litera- 
ture ;  we  now  turn  to  the  productions  of  the  west  itself.  These 
being,  in  comparison,  little  known,  we  shall  speak  of  them  very 
fully  and  freely.  It  is  true  that  many  may  think  the  literature  of 
that  portion  of  our  country  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  though  little, 
of  it  may  live  twenty  years,  we  cannot  think  it  without  value  or 
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without  influence ;  ag  we  have  already  said,  it  marks  the  present, 
and  predicts  the  future. 

And  here,  again,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  except 
politics,  most  of  the  reading  is  upon  religious  subjects.  The 
discussion  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  took  place  two  or  three 
years  since,  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Bishop  Pur- 
cell,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  printed,  and  already  sold  to  the  ex** 
tent  of  more  than  fourteen  thousand  copies.  Mr.  Campbell's 
disputation  with  the  enthusiast  Owen,  upon  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, was  also  printed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  five  or  six  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  sold.  Some  collections  of  sacred  music,  the 
Missouri  Harmonist,  for  instance,  sell  in  immense  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  copies  yearly.  The  same  spirit  is 
shown  in  the  circulation  of  religious  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  ;  it  appears  in  a  very  general  love  of  attending  religious 
exercises,  hearing  religious  speakers,  and  listening  to  the  count- 
less religious  discussions  on  board  steamboats,  and  in  taverns. 
We  have  seen  a  whole  cabin  company  sit  up  till  midnight,  with- 
out complaining,  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch  examined. 

It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  infer  from  these  things,  that 
the  western  people  are  very  religious,  or  generally  interested  in 
religious  readings.  The  truth  is,  that  most  persons  in  the  west 
read  very  little  upon  any  subject  but  elections ;  but  of  those  who 
do,  the  majority,  we  believe,  are  readers  upon  religion.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
yet  we  are  convinced,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  there  to  bear, 
think,  and  speak,  upon  theological  and  moral  matters.  Men 
wrapped  up,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  in  money-making,  are  not  in- 
different, palsied,  careless,  with  respect  to  faith  and  life.  They 
are  often  anti-religious,  openly  infidel,  but  not  often  ignorant, 
and  willing  to  remain  ignorant  That  very  remarkable  sect, 
the  Mormons,  whose  origin,  fortune,  and  late  treatment,  deserve 
to  be  commemorated  in  some  permanent  and  popular  form,  have 
shown  themselves,  and  called  forth  in  their  opponents,  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  the  times  of  Claverhouse,  and  Burley  of  Balfour. 
If  the  partial  and  probably  distorted  accounts  which  have  as 
yet  reached  ns,  may  be  at  all  depended  on,  the  obstinate  temper, 
determined  faith,  and  terrible  suffering  of  the  covenanters,  have 
within  the  year  been  seen  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri. 

Of  the  religious  literature  of  the  west,  a  very  large  portion  is 
periodical,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  weekly  sectarian  papers. 
These  have,  necessarily,  a  sectarian  character;  but  we  do  not 
think  them,  in  general,  liable  to  any  charge  of  illiberalhy,  or 
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harshness;  unless  now  and  then,  when  Roman  Catholicism 
comes  up.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  West,  by 
the  way,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  the  prevalence  of  this  faith 
from  the  immigration  of  Germans.  The  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  whole  valley  we  have  no  means  of  [determining,  but 
we  learn  that  in  Cincinnati  alone,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  at* 
tend  service,  eight  thousand  of  whom,  worship  at  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  where  the  services  are  in  the  German  language. 
To  some  of  the  Protestant  sects,  this  proportion  of  their  old  op- 
ponents, has  long  been  a  great  bugbear,  and  scarce  a  year  passes, 
but  something  turns  up  which  causes  the  religious  papers  of  the 
West,  to  give  "  the  Papists"  a  paragraph  of  no  very  kindly 
character.  One  of  the  most  popular  foreign  works  current  in  the 
West,  is  a  "  Key  to  Popery,"  printed  at  Cincinnati ;  and  in  her 
day  Maria  Monk  was  there,  as  elsewhere,  devoutly  believed  in. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  what  is  called  new 
school  Presbyterianism,  has  written  one  of  his  strongest  volumes 
upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influx  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  we  refer  to  Dr.  Beecher's  "  Plea  for  the  West,"  pub- 
lished originally  by  Truman  and  Smith,  Cincinnati,  1835.  The 
circulation  of  this  little  volume  was  very  extensive  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  did  much  to  excite  a  proper  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  something  to  excite  an  improper  jealousy,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Among  others,  it  called  out  in  opposition,  Judge  Hall, 
the  well  known  author  of  various  works,  and  editor,  in  1835,  of 
the  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  where  his  views  may  be  found 
recorded. 

The  long,  and  to  us,  very  unsatisfactory  discussion,  between 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  arose  from  some 
views  expressed  by  those  gentlemen  at  the  meeting  of  associated 
Teachers  in  1836.  It  was  very  fully  attended,  and  listened  to 
with  deep  interest,  but  without  excitement,  and  terminated,  we 
think,  in  impressing  the  Protestants  of  Cincinnati  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop  ;  or,  at  least,  in  diminishing  their  horror  of  Roman- 
ism, as  it  exists  in  this  country. 

Another  work  published  at  Cincinnati,  and  written  by  Dr. 
Beecher,  was  his  "  Views  in  Theology,"  wherein  he  embodied 
those  opinions,  for  which  some  of  his  Presbyterian  brethern 
indicted  and  tried  him.  We  speak  of  this  volume,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of  dispute,  but  merely 
as  one  of  the  marked  productions  of  our  day  and  that  region. 

Having  been  led  to  name  Dr.  Beecher,  we  are  reminded  of 
one  or  two  persons  whose  place  of  residence  and  theological 
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views  connect  them  with  him,  and  to  whom  we  look  as  men 
whose  religious  influence  will  be  felt  far  and  wide.  One  of  them 
is  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  a  professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  of 
which  Dr.  Beecher  is  President.  Mr.  Stowe  is  a  man  of  great 
learning,  wide  views,  warm  and  kind  feelings,  and  a  perfectly 
independent  soul.  He  has  published  at  Cincinnati  a  small  work 
on  the  books  of  Moses,  which  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  to  a  very  large  and  miscellaneous  audience  in  that  city.  la 
his  life  and  lectures  Mr.  Stowe  eihibits  a  rare  union  of  earnest- 
ness and  tolerance  ;  be  is  suited,  we  think,  in  a  more  than  com- 
mon degree,  to  the  essential  feeling  among  religious  men  in  the 
West,  a  feeling  of  forbearance  arising  from  acquaintance  with 
those  of  the  truest  character  and  most  different  views.  A  yet 
more  interesting  and  influential  man  in  this  point  of  view  is  Wil- 
liam H.  McGuffey,  late  President  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
and  now  President  of  the  University  at  Athens,  Ohio.  This 
gentleman  is  a  native  of  the  West,  and  embodies  in  a  remarkable 
degree  that  mingled  fervor  of  faith,  add  freedom  from  all  intol- 
erance— that  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  truly  hu- 
man scope  of  sympathy,  which  are  alone  suited  to  a  free  country. 
He  has  printed  comparatively  little,  but  by  Sunday  lectures  and 
evening  lectures,  by  action  through  many  channels  and  upon 
many  persons,  he  is  accomplishing  a  vast  deal  to  purity,  excite, 
and  elevate  the  people  of  the  whole  region  around  him. 

Of  the  great  army  of  periodical  writers  and  perpetual  preachers, 
it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  speak  in  detaiL — Most  of 
the  periodicals  are  weekly  papers  ;  there  are  very  few  monthly 
and  no  quarterly  religious  journals.  The  periodicals  of  this  de- 
scription are  mostly  weekly  papers,  and  generally  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  some  particular  sect,  but  as  we  have  already  said,  they 
are  not  bigoted  and  abusive  unless  when  closely  pressed  or 
strongly  provoked  by  success  in  an  opponent.  The  truth  is, 
there  are  too  many  opinions  clashing  and  crowding  in  that  broad 
valley  to  let  any  one  body  feel  strong  enough  to  act  the  bigot 
It  is  only  now  and  then,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  lay  them- 
selves open,  or  when  some  straggling  sect,  like  the  Mormons, 
whose  hand  is  against  all  men,  comes  by,  that  religious  intole- 
rance does  enter  men's  breasts.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  great  reli- 
gious feature  of  the  West,  that  it  rose  into  civilisation  and  Chris- 
tianity at  once,  but  not  into  a  sectarian  Christianity.  In  every 
country  of  Europe,  religion  arose  from  the  struggle  of  reform, 
either  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian :  New 
England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolina!, 
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bad  each  its  own  form  of  fahh :  and  through  Europe  and  in 
the  Atlantic  states  to  this  day  the  predominance  of  Romanism, 
Puritanism,  Episcopalianism,  or  some  other  "  ism,"  is  visible* 
But  in  the  West,  the  Massachusetts  Congregationalism  the  New 
Jersey  Presbyterian,  the  Pennsylvania  Friend,  the  Virginia 
Churchman,  and  the  Maryland  Roman  Catholic,  met  at  the  out- 
set, and  to  this  day  neither  preponderates ;  and  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  Campbellites  and  Christ-ians,  Universalists  and 
Unitarians,  Swedenborgians,  Moravians,  Shakers,  and  Mormons, 
all  have  their  churches,  their  preachers,  and  most  of  them  their 
periodicals. 

Preaching  in  the  west  cannot  properly  be  classed  with  literary 
efforts— sermons  are  there  unwritten  and  of  course  unpublished. 
The  common  style  of  the  pulpit  is  unpolished,  inelegant,  and 
conversational.  Men  seek  to  be  strong,  direct,  effective,  and 
intelligible,  rather  than  learned,  finished,  or  acute.  One  of  the 
most  marked  and  powerful  preachers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
William  Winans,  a  Methodist  of  no  great  fame,  but  peculiarly 
western  in  all  respects.  We  saw  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
munion to  which  he  belongs,  some  three  years  since.  He  was 
a  tall,  bony,  ill  dressed  man,  with  the  look  of  a  southwestern 
planter  who  had  suffered  much  from  chill  and  fever.  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  cracked ;  bis  whole  appearance  ungainly  and  un- 
promising. But  as  he  spoke  all  about  him  was  forgotton,  even 
bis  disagreeable  and  monotonous  tones.  With  a  power  of  ar- 
gument rarely  equalled,  a  fervor  of  manner  never  surpassed, — 
with  a  directness,  a  sincerity,  a  boldness  that  went  home  to  every 
bearer's  heart,— he  swept  along,  words  and  figures  pouring 
from  his  lips  like  water  from  a  fountain,  and  his  voice  rising  to 
a  yell  that  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off ;  and  through  it  all 
the  reason  was  as  clear  and  connected  as  if  the  man  had  never 
known  excitement,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  as  unbroken 
as  if  the  speaker  had  possessed  the  sweet  cadences  of  Tully,  to 
whose  common  bust  he  bore  no  little  resemblance,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  thin  bare  neck  and  eager  face. 

To  finish  in  a  few  words  a  very  important  subject,  the  religious 
literature  of  the  West  leads  us  to  think  that  the  mass  of  intel- 
lectual men  there  are  interested  in  the  highest  of  all  objects ;  not 
that  they  are  yet  religious,  and  not  but  there  is  great  danger  of 
their  never  becoming  deeply,  spiritually  religious, — but  that  as 
yet  the  signs  are  very  favorable.  There  is  neither  the  mummy 
faith  of  mere  formality  there,  nor  the  rotten  freedom  of  infidel- 
ity; but  rather  the  imperfect  and  partial  power  of  growing 
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reverence*  If  religion  resists  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed 
from  unrestrained  political  freedom,  then  will  be  seen  in  the  West 
a  purer,  deeper,  and  more  living  faith  than  Christendom  has  yet 
seen.  If  the  ordeal  be  once  passed,  if  the  people  be  once  made 
to  feel  that  the  truest  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  obedience  to 
the  God  who  made  them,  we  cannot  prophecy  bow  far  toward 
Christian  perfectness  men  may  go  in  this  land*  It  is  true  that 
we  have  no  cause  to  hope  that  any  thing  like  universal  faith 
and  life  are  yet  to  be  looked  for,  but  we  have  cause  to  hope  and 
believe  that  in  these  United  States  a  greater  approximation  may 
be  made  to  the  true  standard  than  has  ever  been  made  heretofore. 

Religious  works  and  papers  are  widely  read;  the  pulpit 
teaches  thousands ;  the  schools  recognise  religion  as  the  basis 
of  all  wisdom  and  all  worth  ;  the  many  sects  produce  tolerance; 
the  numbers  yet  to  be  influenced  produce  earnestness.  There 
is  far  more  of  faith  than  of  faithlessness  among  the  western  peo- 
ple, though  as  yet  it  has  not  turned  mainly  toward  religion ; 
there  is  far  more  of  enthusiasm  than  of  heartlessness,  though  as 
yet  less  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  eternal  than  to  temporal 
things; — but  if  the  leaders  are  true,  and  God  wills  it,  the  faith 
and  enthusiasm  that  now  vainly  seek  a  sufficient  object  among 
earthly  ends,  will  be  turned  Heavenward. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  faith  and  reverence  continually 
tend  in  Western  America,  one  of  the  foremost  is  political  free- 
dom, and  this  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  influence  which 
politics  there  exert  upon  literature. 

Of  works  upon  politics  few  or  none  have  been  produced  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies.  Politics  there  has  been,  and  is  active, 
not  speculative ;  and  its  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  active  men,  and  not  in  the  speculations  of  stu- 
dents. The  political  literature  of  a  young,  working,  stirring 
people,  consists  in  stump  speeches,  newspaper  articles,  tavern- 
door  discussions,  or  at  the  highest  reach,  in  fourth  of  July  ora- 
tions. Of  all  these  it  is  very  hard  to  give  an  idea ;  they  are 
vague,  fleeting,  and  varying ;  we  will  do  our  best,  however,  to 
represent  the  6pirit  of  this  chaotic  mass,  leaving  particulars  out 
of  the  question. 

And,  first  of  all,  this  mass  of  off-hand  literature  (as  we  have 
seen  fit  to  call  it)  is  marked  by  one  feature  that  might  be  ex- 
pected in  it ;  it  is  democratic,  and  tending  to  ultra  democracy. 
"  The  sovereign  people"  is  a  change  which  is  rung  forever,  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  that  too  often  the  man  who,  as  speaker  or  wri- 
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ter,  will  the  most  flatter  particular  prejudice,  is  the  powerful  and 
successful  man.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  that  any  view 
can  prevail  in  the  West*;but  one  that  favors  the  government  of 
the  whole  people  : — and  wisdom  will  teach  us  that  what  is,  and 
must  be,  the  spirit  of  that  vast  region,  should  be  guided,  purified, 
and  enlightened,  and  not  opposed.  The  old  federal  views  are 
extinct  in  the  West,  where  indeed  they  had,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  original  North  West  Territories,  but  a  feeble  and 
short  lived  hold  at  the  best :  and  if  here  and  there  some  one  of 
the  ancient  followers  of  St.  Clair  be  still  living,  he  is  very  cer- 
tain to  be  in  our  day  a  democrat.  The  political  theory  of  the 
whole  western  people  of  all  parties,  as  seen  in  their  literature,  is 
this : — Man  by  nature  is  en li tied  to  self  government,  let  him  be 
what  he  may  in  regard  to  property,  education,  and  character. 
Having  this  theory,  the  newspaper  editor,  let  him  support  whom 
he  may  for  the  Presidency,  aims  chiefly  to  satisfy  his  neighbors 
that  he  and  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  are  more  democratic, 
more  devoted  to  the  people,  more  favorable  to  entire  equality, 
than  their  opponents. 

The  western  political  newspapers  are  often  very  well  edited, 
some  of  the  first  men  there  being  mainly  devoted  to  that  em- 
ployment They  are  edited  boldly,  and  are  free  spoken  to  the 
verge  of  abuse  very  much  too  often.  However,  we  do  not  think 
political  feeling  more  bitter  among  them,  nor  indeed  as  bitter, 
as  that  seen  in  our  eastern  prints.  Harder  words  are  sometimes 
used,  but  for  venom  we  think  the  Atlantic  cities  may  vie  with 
any  of  the  interior.  The  same  is  true  of  political  speaking ; 
there  is  very  often  a  pouring  forth  of  self  commendation,  and 
ridicule  of  the  adversary,  that  one  who  lives  where  stump-speak- 
ing is  not  practised,  cannot  realize;  nor  is  this  done  in  measured 
and  courtly  phrase  as  among  the  Virginians  and  Carolinians:  it 
is  direct,  strong,  and  offensive,  but  not  unfrequently,  like  the 
abuse  used  by  attorneys  at  the  bar,  wholly  free  from  real  ani- 
mosity. 

Of  the  true  influence  of  what  we  call  political  literature  in  the 
West  we  can  form  no  definite  idea.  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
eleven  newspapers  which  are  printed  in  the  thirteen  western  states 
and  territories,  the  vast  majority  are  political,  and  one  or  more 
of  these  finds  its  way  into  every  village,  and  to  almost  every 
farm  and  plantation,  giving  facts  and  falsehoods  to  call  forth 
discussion,  containing  appeals  to  that  strong  love  of  rule  which 
impels  every  American,  and  swaying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
its  hundreds  or  thousands  of  minds.    Swaying  them  far  more 
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than  it  should,  for  no  where  is  that  phenomenon  of  a  man  listen- 
ing with  contempt  to  another's  spoken  opinion,  but  reading  his 
printed  opinion  with  respect,  witnessed  more  often  than  in  the 
west.  But  though  the  newspapers  do  much,  they  do  less  than 
the  spoken  arguments  of  political  candidates.  The  western 
people  have  much  of  the  old  Greek  fondness  for  viva-voce  in- 
struction, and  were  Herodotus  among  them  the  best  publication 
of  his  history  would  be  a  public  recitation.  In  this  manner  we 
have  known  poems  brought  forward  in  Cincinnati,  and  there,  as 
everywhere,  and  more  than  elsewhere,  the  disposition  is  to  in- 
struct by  lectures  which  afterwards  go  to  the  press.  Why  this 
is  so  in  the  region  in  question,  and  through  all  our  country  and 
all  Europe,  is  an  inquiry  well  worth  making,  and  would  lead,  we 
suspect,  to  some  valuable  views  of  the  disposition  of  our  age. 
In  connexion  with  it  might  be  also  considered  the  fact  that  we 
are  again  returning  to  the  pictorial,  the  eye-addressing;  so  that 
in  two  great  points  we  may  be  approaching,  perhaps,  new  de- 
velopments of  art ;  and  leaving  the  abstract  and  invisible,  may 
be  again  on  the  confines  of  ages  which  shall  be  marked  by  the 
love  and  production  of  the  concrete,  audible,  and  visible.  How- 
ever, into  this  inquiry  we  cannot  enter ;  but  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  signs  of  a  revolution  in  art  and  literature,  which 
shall  aim  at  something  like  the  Grecian  character,  are  to  be  seen 
every  where  in  the  great  valley  of  our  land.  Perhaps  on  her 
sunny  plains  and  fertile  slopes,  art  will  once  more  be  seen  crea- 
tive ;  the  very  activity,  stir,  and  interest  in  outward  things, 
which  now  marks  us  all,  may  be  but  that  darkest  moment,  which 
is  so  dark  because  it  immediately  precedes  daybreak. 

The  political  literature  of  the  West  marking,  as  does  the  reli- 
gious, a  people  of  action,  a  people  every  man  of  which  has 
grown  up  to  think  himself  called  upon  to  take  an  interest  and 
part  in  all  governmental  matters  and  every  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence. There  is  none  of  that  deadening  influence  working 
there,  which  weighs  men  down  by  the  consciousness  that  so  much 
wealth,  or  certain  family  connexions,  or  a  definite  amount  of 
education,  must  precede  distinction,  power,  and  wide  spreading 
influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  western  man  pre-eminently  feels 
that  he  is  independent,  and  may  not  only  go  whither  he  wills, 
but  may  be  whatever  he  wishes,  and  has  in  himself  the  capacity 
to  be.  From  this  feeling  of  complete  independence  come  the 
excellencies  and  delects  of  western  character ;  as  that  turns,  our 
hopes  or  fears  will  be  realized.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  po- 
litical freedom  of  our  new  states  produces  self-respect,  self-de- 
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pendence,  hope,  courage,  faith,  energy,  activity,  skill,  industry, 
developed  minds,  wide  views,  general  interests,  manliness,  and 
frank  honesty  :  on  the  other  side  stand  pride,  irreverence,  want 
of  sympathy,  selfishness,  absence  of  spirituality.  Which  of 
the  two  classes  of  results  will  predominate,  God  only  knows. 

The  literature  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  tends,  we  be- 
lieve, to  foster  about  equally  the  two  classes  just  named.  It 
appeals  to  each  man,  as  a  man,  and  makes  him  realize  his  pow- 
er, but  does  not  make  him  equally  realize  his  responsibility. 
Self-respect  and  pride  are  both  fostered  ;  frankness  and  want  of 
self-control,  both  may  be  daily  witnessed  ;  fearlessness  and  im- 
pudence run  one  into  the  other.  The  political  literature  wants 
to  be  christianized ;  what  is  manly,  bold,  the  result  of  impulse, 
is  very  sure  to  have  the  better  of  what  is  kind,  humble,  and  the 
result  of  christian  principle. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  literature,  we  have  not  judged  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  that 
most  who  speak  and  write  on  public  matters,  are  not  wholly 
honest ;  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  tone  which  the  com- 
mon feeling  obliges  them  to  assume,  is  still  the  best  index  to  the 
general  views  with  regard  to  political  writings  and  speeches,  no 
matter  what  actuates  the  individual  at  any  moment  of  writing  or 
speaking*  It  is  the  commonly  prevailing  feelings  that  we  wish 
to  reach  ;  and  even  the  most  hypocritical  may  show  what  these 
are,  by  the  affected  reverence  paid  to  them. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  literature  of  the  West  as  affected 
by  the  legal  profession,  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  and 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
thus  affected,  we  must  apprize  them  that  suits  are  there  matters 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest — that  in  addition  to  clients,  wit- 
nesses, jurors,  and  other  like  attendants,  there  are  crowds  of 
idlers  who  collect  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  charges  of  the  judges  —  and  that,  moreover,  upon  all  these 
people  the  extra  forum  influence  of  both  the  bar  and  the  court  is 
greater  even  than  that  which  they  exercise  officially  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  judicial  duties. 

But  few  publications  upon  legal  subjects,  exclusive  of  law  re- 
ports, have  been  issued  from  the  western  press,  and  none  that 
are  marked  by  any  peculiar  or  original  views.  The  judicial 
decisions,  however,  especially  those  of  the  higher  courts,  are  not 
only  important  as  such,  but  still  more  as  expressions  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  pronounced :  they 
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will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  based  upon  principles  of 
good  sense  and  good  morals,  and  showing  a  strong  tendency  to 
create  and  confirm  a  respect  for  law  and  for  those  who  admin- 
ister it ;  reverence  for  religion  and  right ;  to  induce  a  calm  un- 
fettered examination  of  every  new  principle  which  it  is  sought  to 
implant  in  the  law,  and  every  old  one  which  it  is  sought  to  take 
away.  We  know  very  well  that  in  some  portions  of  the  west, 
there  have  been  outbreaks  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  perma- 
nence of  law  entirely  ;  mock-trials,  and  hangings,  and  burnings, 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  dark  ages.  Against  all  such  deeds, 
no  matter  what  their  justification,  we  enter  our  roost  solemn  pro- 
test ;  they  mark  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  dark  stains  on  our  character.  But  if  we  exam- 
ine the  acts  referred  to,  critically,  and  ask  what  they  evince  be- 
side an  evil  and  too  free  spirit,  we  shall  find  in  all  of  them  a  re- 
markable recognition  of  the  need  of  law,  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  support  law. 
The  very  name  of  the  western  mob  proceedings  is  the  Lynch 
law.  Compare  the  worst  of  these  south-western  acts  with  the 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
riots,  and  where  lies  the  essential  difference  ?  If  we  mistake 
not,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  eastern  mobs  have  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
anarchy,  without  form  or  ruling  force,  while  those  of  the  west 
have  been  the  acts  of  men  who  believed  that  the  power  of  ma- 
king laws  lay  in  the  people  —  not  the  legislature  —  and  that  the 
people,  in  case  of  need,  might  create  laws  and  courts,  forms  and 
executioners,  without  the  common  machinery  of  elections,  and  de- 
bates, and  legislative  sanctions.  Most  disorganising,  we  would 
repeat  it,  and  most  mistaken,  is  the  western  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  yet  there  has  been  method  in  the  madness  of  those  in  the 
great  valley,  and  a  certain  recognition,  as  we  said,  of  the  truth 
that  Law  must  govern,  and  that  Law  should  do  Justice.  Nay, 
in  that  strangest  of  all  illegal  legalities,  the  association  of  unau- 
thorized settlers  upon  public  lands,  we  see  the  same  thing  —  a 
spirit  which  binds  them  together  in  a  regular,  formal,  organised 
manner. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  in  some  of  the  western  courts,  doc- 
trines have  been  proclaimed  from  the  bench,  which  tended  to  au- 
thorize and  encourage  that  Bowie-knife  spirit  which  has  been 
too  common  there.  We  have,  ourselves,  heard  a  judge  affirm, 
that  when  first  raised  to  the  bench,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
flog  lawyers  and  clients  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  his  decisions,  and  bad  even  been  forced  to  kick  over  an  attor- 
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ney  who  tried  to  drag  him  from  the  bench  by  the  leg ;  but  such 
scenes,  and  ttie  feelings  which  led  to  them,  have  been  long  pass- 
ing away,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have  departed.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  horse  and  alligator  temper  may  still  linger  among 
jurymen,  and  in  the  sheriffs  and  subordinates,  but  the  spoken 
views  of  the  judges  through  the  whole  West  are  higher,  strong- 
er, and  bolder,  than  any  one  could  have  hoped  thirty  years 
since;  too  often  they  are  higher  than  the  actions  of  the  men 
themselves. 

The  tone  of  the  western  bench,  then,  we  should  say,  is  marked 
by  regard  for  law,  justice,  morality,  and  religion ;  it  is  decided 
in  favor  of  annulling  old  feudal  distinctions  and  technicalities, 
and  is  bold  in  basing  every  decision  of  a  new  case  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  man's  conscience.  It  was,  indeed,  a  saying  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  judges  of  Mississippi,  that  when  he 
doubted  the  law  in  any  case,  he  went  to  his  Bible.  Two  things 
it  lacks,  stern  self-respect,  requiring  respect  from  others,  and 
a  determined  opposition  to  chicanery  and  pettifogging,  to  the 
abuses  of  witnesses,  and  accusation  of  fellow-barristers.  But 
this  last  want  is  not  peculiar  to  the  western  bench:  the.Bench 
and  Bar  of  England  and  all  America,  need  more  self-respect,  and 
a  higher  tone  as  regards' the  course  of  practitioners. 

To  elegance  of  taste,  or  depth  and  breadth  of  learning,  few 
western  judges  make  any  pretension.  They  are  mostly  plain 
men,  and  have  no  more  than  common  information  beyond  the 
law  ;  and  many  are  not  even  lawyers.  But  to  this  remark,  there 
are  several  distinguished  exceptions.  What  we  have  saicf,  must 
be  understood  as  meant  to  apply  to  the  judges,  and  not  to  the 
mm;  for,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  some  portions  of  the 
West,  the  very  person  who  upon  the  bench  would  advocate  most 
strict  morality,  and  with  uplifted  eye  appeal  to  Heaven,  will  de- 
scend from  that  high  place  to  the  lowest  depths  of  dissipation 
and  crime.  The  hypocrisy  of  such  a  man,  must  exert  an  evil 
influence,  beyond  all  question ;  but  yet,  from  his  assumed  sanc- 
tity we  may  gather  his  views  of  public  feeling,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  owing  to  a  state  of  society  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit 
or  comprehend,  the  very  man  who  will  do  this,  will  think  him- 
self honest,  and  so  will  bis  friends.  Upon  the  very  strange  re- 
sults in  life  and  action  of  some  of  the  western  ideas  and  habits, 
we  hope  to  speak  more  fully  in  some  future  number  of  our 
journal. 

What  the  moral  influence  of  the  whole  legal  literature  of  the 
West  may  be  upon  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  say.    We  think  that 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  51 
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upon  the  whole,  it  shows  good  tendencies  among  the  people  —  a 
perception  of  right— and  a  disposition  to  do,  as  they  say  in  that 
region,  44  about  right"  But  we  suspect  that,  as  yet,  the  people 
are  rather  elevating  the  courts,  than  the  courts  the  people.  We 
fear  that  even  the  spoken  reverence  for  religion  and  morality 
which  is  heard  from  the  bench,  would  in  a  great  measure  cease, 
if  judges  did  not  feel  that  the  people  demanded  it  To  reli- 
gious teachers  and  religious  works  —  to  the  self-sacrificing  pas- 
tors who  are  laboring  unknown  among  the  wilds  of  Missouri 
and  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  and  to  the  continual  in  coming  of 
moral  families  from  older  settlements,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  prevalence  of  right  feeling  in  our  frontier  states,  and  the  pre- 
tence to  high  principle  on  the  part  of  political  and  legal  leaders. 
If  that  pretence  were  by  the  mass  recognised  as  pretence,  then 
would  it  be  worse  than  allowed  evil ;  but  to  the  mass  we  believe 
it  seems  to  be  genuine  ;  and,  therefore,  do  we  say  that  we  be- 
lieve it  may  help  to  advance  true  and  pure  views,  though  we 
much  fear  that  in  this  respect,  all  that  the  bench  does,  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  bar. 

To  literary  acquirements,  the  western  bar  has  no  claims.  A 
love  of  literature  is,  indeed,  against  a  lawyer,  and  even  to  speak 
thoroughly  good  English  is  at  some  points  disreputable.  At 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  —  at  both  of  which  places  many  high- 
ly educated  men  are  practising —  it  is  rare  to  hear  a  speech  of 
any  length  that  is  not  ornamented  by  various  gross  inaccuracies, 
such  as,  "  my  client,  gentlemen,  done  all  he  could,"  or  44  he  had 
not  went  ten  steps  before  he  fell,"  or  44  the  witness  seen  bim  do 
it"  Neither  can  the  literature  of  the  western  bar  claim  much 
merit  for  terseness,  clearness,  logic,  or  good  taste :  it  is  diffuse, 
rambling,  confused,  declamatory,  and  overstrained.  It  is  dis- 
figured by  that  which  disfigures  most  of  our  American  oratory 
—  a  want  of  simple,  natural,  unaffected,  straight-forward,  good 
sense.  In  the  pulpit,  before  a  jury,  on  the  stump,  and  in  the 
senate,  the  western  orator  is  wordy,  theatrical,  and  confused. 
His  merits  are  strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  directness,  frank- 
ness, enthusiasm,  and  playfulness. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  indirect  cultivation 
of  literature  in  the  West,  as  connected  with  professional  or  politi- 
cal pursuits —  we  have  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that 
which  is  more  confined  in  its  interest  and  its  influences,  because 
more  distinct  from  the  business  of  life,  or  literature,  as  the  word 
is  ordinarily  understood.    The  profession  of  letters,  as  a  voca- 
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tion,  is  rarely  met  with  in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  beyond 
the  Allegbanies  more  rarely  than  any  where  else.    Men  there 
deal  with  the  concrete  and  the  practical  —  they  have  neither  the 
leisure,  the  disposition,  nor  the  facilities,  which  are  requisite  for 
forming  scholars  —  still  science  and  letters  are  not  entirely  ne- 
glected by  them,  and  in  both  departments  they  have  produced 
several  works  of  merit.    Dr.  Daniel  Drake  early  made  himself 
known  by  a  valuable  account  of  Cincinnati,  which  contains 
much  curious  and  accurate  information,  and  in  most  respects  is 
inferior  to  no  production  of  its  kind.    Its  author,  who  is  still 
living  in  the  city  which  he  first  pictured  to  the  older  world, 
maintains  his  high  character  for  research,  accuracy,  industry, 
and  original  thought.    He  is,  we  may  say,  the  western  scientific 
man  of  our  day,  and  in  his  departmeat  is,  what  we  believe  all 
the  western  writers  will  be,  bold,  acute,  and  racy.    Around  him 
are  now  gathered  many  distinguished  fellow-laborers.  Profes- 
sor Locke,  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  which  is  at  Cincinnati, 
ranks  among  the  first  experimenters  of  our  country,  and  in  some 
of  the  more  delicate  operations  of  electro-magnetism  and  gal- 
vanism, has  shown  himself  equal  to  any  living  chemist.  Dr. 
Gross,  the  associate  of  Dr.  Drake,  is  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  is  highly  commended.  The 
text  books  of  the  late  Dr.  Eberle  in  several  branches  of  medical 
science,  are  among  the  best  ever  written  in  any  country,  and  are 
still,  we  believe,  in  use  very  extensively,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    In  Cincinnati,  also,  once 
lived  and  wrote  the  well  known  author  of  the  American  Masto- 
logy,  Dr.  John  D.  Godman.    In  1822,  that  gentleman  began 
there  the  "  Western  Quarterly  Reporter  of  Medical,  Surgical, 
and  Natural  Science,"  a  work  of  acknowledged  value.  Say, 
the  renowned  naturalist,  was,  during  bis  latter  years,  also  an  in- 
habitant of  the  west ;  and  one  who,  in  his  favorite  science  of 
Entomology,  was  his  co-laborer,  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz,  is  still  re- 
siding in  Alabama.   This  last  named  gentleman  has  prepared  a 
work  upon  the  spiders  of  America,  with  beautifully  colored  illus- 
trations drawn  from  life,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  the  author 
not  wishing  to  risk  the  expense  of  the  requisite  engravings. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  its  publication  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  that  branch  of  natural  science 
which  our  country  has  yet  made.    There  are  many  others  in  * 
the  West  who  are  devoting  themselves  either  wholly  or  in  part 
to  the  cultivation  of  science ;  but,  at  present,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  barely  mentioning  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most 
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distinguished ;  in  which  class  we  may  safely  place»Dr.  8.  P.  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Marietta,  the  author  of  many  excellent  papers  in  the 
philosophical  journals  on  Western  Geology,  particularly  on  that  • 
of  the  Upper  Ohio  and  its  tributaries;  Dr.  Kirtland,  au  ardent 
naturalist  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  Riddel,  an  eminent  writer  on  botany ; 
Dr.  Caldwell,  the  phrenologist,  of  Transylvania  University. 

That  Western  America  will  for  many  years  be  distinguished 
for  science,  is  wholly  improbable ;  but  the  materials  for  research, 
the  free  spirit,  the  enterprise,  and  the  general  intelligence  which 
exist  there,  will  soon  cause  practical  science  to  be  generally  dif- 
fused, and  which  will  necessarily  result  in  a  more  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  abstract  truths.  As  yet,  the  West  in  every  thing  is 
empirical ;  it  has  reached  the  point  of  standing  free  from  super- 
stitious reverence  for  old  views,  without  having  gone  far  enough 
to  reach  a  firm  and  scientific  ground  on  which  to  stand.  .  This 
is  true  of  the  common  arts,  of  medicine,  law,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  progress  is  daily  toward  the  truth. 

In  the  great  field  of  historical  and  biographical  writing,  more 
has  been  done  beyond  the  mountains  than  in  science.  The  last 
war  called  out  a  great  number  of  volumes,  mostly  ephemeral. 
The  history  of  Kentucky  has  been  twice  written,  and  several 
volumes  of  sketches  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Wilkins 
Tannehill,  formerly  of  Nashville,  but  now,  we  believe,  a  resident 
of  Louisville,  has  even  gone  back  into  the  early  times  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  and  written  a  History  of  Literature,  which 
may  be  read  with  interest  and  improvement.  Iu  collecting  bis 
materials,  he  evidently  had  not  the  aid  of  the  storehouses  of 
learning  in  the  old  world,  nor  can  his  work  boast  of  much  beau- 
ty of  style  ;  but  for  a  backwoodsman  to  write  at  all  on  such  a 
subject,  shows  a  kind  and  degree  of  scholarship  among  them, 
which  may  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  directing  tbe  intellect- 
ual habits  of  the  people.  Another  work  of  still  loftier  aim  is  now 
in  press,  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Mansfield,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, already  well  known  by  his  excellent  Political  Gram- 
mar. This  is  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  Its  character  and  value  are  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Delafield,  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  America,  deserves  honorable  mention  in  our  enumeration 
of  tlie  historical  productions  of  the  West,  and  had  we  not  al- 
ready noticed  it  at  length,  we  should  here  take  occasion  to  speak 
fully  of  its  importance  and  merits.  Still  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
tbe  Western  spirit  speaks  out ;  nor  are  these  the  works  which 
move  the  popular  feelings.  B.  Drake's  Life  of  Black  Hawk, 
is  read  by  ten  thousand,  where  the  histories  of  a  higher  order 
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(unless  used  as  school  books)  are  read  by  ten.  The  Western 
people  love' Western  history;  not  the  history  of  the  common 
events  of civil  life,  of  laws,  treaties,  and  hum-drum  times  of  peace ; 
but  of  the  stirring  frontier  incidents,  of  the  struggles  of  the  old 
backwoodsman,  of  Boone  and  Kenton,  Clarke  and  Harison,  of 
Tecumthe  and  Black  Hawk.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
valent love  of  the  mass,  Western  writers  have  almost  buried 
the  trnly  noble  leaders  of  the  pioneer  bands  under  reiterated 
accounts  of  their  doings ;  and  yet,  to  this  day,  a  full,  living, 
trustworthy  account  of  those  men,  such  an  one  as  ought  to  be 
written,  is  wanting.  Many  years  since,  a  little  volume  was 
published  by  Doddridge,  which  is  well  known  to  al)  students 
of  Western  history,  as  being  one  of  the  most  genuine,  accurate, 
and  full  pictures  of  the  first  settlers,  among  whom  he  was 
brought  up.  Next  to  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant records  of  early  events  in  the  new  lands,  is  Hum- 
phrey Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  printed  first  in  one, 
and  afterwards  in  two  12mo.  volumes.  This  is  made  im- 
portant by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  himself  among  the 
early  men  of  that  state,  in  which  he  yet  lives,  and  bore  a  part  in 
the  labors  which  marked  its  early  progress,  through  danger, 
temptation,  and  treachery,  to  strength  and  independence.  Mar- 
shall, like  all  of  his  name,  had  a  character  of  his  own ;  -brother  to 
the  late  Chief  Justice,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  views 
of  our  government  entertained  by  the  Federal  party,  and 
every  chapter  of  his  history  shows  how  far  his  honest,  al- 
though sometimes  violent  prejudices,  bore  him  away.  He  is 
bold,  frank,  individual ;  and  shows  throughout  some  of  the  worst 
and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Western  peculiarities.  The  other 
historian  of  the  old  state  of  that  band,  of  which  none  yet  num- 
ber sixty-five  years,  is  Mr.  Mann  Butler,  of  Louisville,  or  its  vi- 
cinity. Mr.  Butler  draws  mainly  from  Marshall,  but  has  added 
largely  from  the  papers  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  from  other 
papers  and  conversations.  As  a  writer,  his  style  is  bad,  but  he 
is  accurate,  fair,  kindly,  and  noble- hearted ;  preserving,  at  the 
same  time,  his  boldness,  directness,  and  own  peculiar  tone.  We 
regard  his  work  as  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  Western  his- 
torical literature ;  it  is  frank,  but  fair ;  plain-spoken,  but  not 
harsh ;  distinct,  but  not  partisan.  But  we  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  the  two  most  popular  writers  on  Western  historical  subjects, 
Mr.  Flint,  and  Judge  Hall.  The  former,  who  was  first  known 
as  a  writer,  by  his  "  Ten  Years'  Recollections  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  is  a  man  of  talent,  and,  we  may  even  say,  genius.  He 
writes  easily,  fluently,  and  with  a  glow  of  poetic  fervor.  Often 
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extravagant,  he  still  engages  our  attention  by  his  enthusiasm ; 
often  incorrect,  he  yet  attracts  us  by  his  vivid  pictures ;  and 
though  his  latter  works  bear  the  stamp  of  books  written  for  sale, 
merely,  we  still  find  in  them  all,  some  traces  of  that  discerning 
eye  and  susceptibility,  that  made  his  early  productions  universal 
favorites.  Mr.  Flint,  too,  writes  as  a  Western  roan ;  not  as  a 
Western  man  in  any  sense  of  opposition  to  Eastern  men  ;  but 
as  one  upon  whom  the  peculiar  features  of  western  scenery,  west- 
ern manners  and  character,  have  produced  their  natural  effect, 
and  filled  with  their  own  spirit  His  first,  was  his  best  work. 
His  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  his  Indian  Wars,  and  his  now  almost 
forgotten  novels,  though  containing  many  excellent  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  are  inferior,  by  very  far,  to  the  "  Recollec- 
tions." 

Judge  Hall's  Letters  from  the  West,  printed  many  years  since 
in  the  Port  Folio  at  Philadelphia,  and  reprinted  in  a  volume  in 
London,  give  views  of  Western  life,  not  inferior,  in  most  re- 
spects, even  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Flint's,  and  usually  more  entirely 
worthy  of  trust  And  Mr.  Hall  has  this  great  thing  in  his  favor, 
as  compared  with  his  fellow-laborer,  that  bis  later  works  have 
been  better,  not  worse,  than  his  first  Without  Mr.  Flint's  warm 
fancy,  and  power  of  glowing  description,  he  has  a  perception,  a 
good  taste,  a  judgment,  which  make  his  accounts,  even  of  na- 
tural objects,  scarcely  less  pleasing,  and  far  more  useful.  In  the 
Illinois  Magazine,  of  which  be  was  editor  and  main  supporter, 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  the  face 
of  that  country,  its  productions,  and  the  common  features  of  its 
people,  that  have  been,  or  can  be,  published.  In  historical 
matters,  Mr.  Hall,  like  most  of  his  fellow-writers,  is  careless,  and 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  highly  censurable  in  him  to  reproduce 
in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  West,"  many  of  those  errors  which  had 
found  their  way  into  his  magazine  papers.  Mr.  Hall  is  less  wes- 
tern in  his  writings  than  Mr.  Flint ;  he  writes  more  as  an  on- 
looker—  less  as  an  actor  ;  more  as  one  who  by  a  long  residence 
has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  land,  than  as  one  who  has  been 
changed  by  the  spirit  of  that  land  into  something  new.  He,  too, 
dabbled  in  book-making ;  bis  "  Statistics  of  the  West,"  which 
has  since  been  republished  under  another  title,  was  a  deceptive 
misnomer ;  as  magazine  articles,  —  the  first  form  in  which  they 
appeared,  —  they  were  mostly  excellent,  and  needed  no  tricks  of 
the  trade  to  commend  them  to  public  notice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  historical  publications  beyond  the 
mountains,  is  that,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
»nicle.    In  no  land  are  the  strong,  characteristic,  and  authentic 
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materials  for  a  history  ab  origine  so  plentiful  as  in  our  new  states. 
Some  little  mist,  it  is  true,  still  hovers  over  the  old  French  times 
in  the  West;  but  when  we  come  down  to  the  days  of  settled  go- 
vernment and  society,  to  the  true  founding  of  the  great  empire 
that  is  rising  yonder,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  men  yet  living. 
Half  of  the  volume  before  us  consists  of  the  recorded  experi- 
ences of  Jacob  Burnet,  who  was  a  prominent  mover  in  all  the 
early  civil  proceedings  of  the  original  northwest  territory,  while 
another  who  was  eminent  among  the  military  actors  of  that  early 
time,  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  has  contributed  his  share  also. 
Now  these  are  not  superannuated  men,  but  men  yet  in  the  midst 
of  busy  life ;  the  surviving  founders  of  the  Great  West,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  Kentucky  pioneers,  have  not  seen  yet 
more  than  seventy  years ;  and  from  them  may  now  be  gathered 
the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  outset. 

The  character  of  Western  historical  literature  is,  as  we  might 
suppose,  fitted  to  please  a  people  who  love  action,  boldness,  self- 
devotion,  and  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor.  In  the  lives  of 
the  early  settlers  these  qualities  were  evinced,  and  on  them  all 
writers  delight  to  dwell.  Little  disposed  as  yet  to  speculation, 
scientific  inquiry,  and  careful  research,  we  find  but  little  attention 
bestowed  on  the  various  steps  of  society  up  to  its  present  point, 
on  the  various  political  changes,  their  causes,  and  results.  This 
field  of  inquiry,  discrimination,  and  thought,  yet  remains  open, 
and  he  would  do  very  much  for  man  and  his  country,  who  would 
devote  his  time  to  the  collection  of  materials,  by  which  to  trace 
the  progress  of  democratic  feeling,  the  loss  of  frontier  barbarism, 
the  growth  of  religion  and  literature,  up  to  this  day.  The  his- 
torical literature  of  the  West  is,  in  conformity  to  the  tendency  of 
every  thing  there,  minute  and  personal,  not  philosophical,  and 
aiming  at  universal  truth.  It  is  free  from  any  evil  tendency,  and, 
at  the  worst,  only  fails,  in  common  with  all  the  history  of  our 
day,  to  look  on  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  as  exemplifying 
the  providence  of  God.  Some  of  the  more  popular  work*,  such 
as  Drake's  History  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  etc.,  are,  we  are 
happy  to  know,  written  by  men  of  high  principles,  and  religious 
feelings,  and  are  doing  not  a  little  to  diffuse  right  views  of  life 
and  conduct. 

In  coming  to  the  imaginative  and  miscellaneous  literature  of 
the  West,  we  find  opening  upon  us  a  wider  field  of  discussion 
than  we  can  now  enter  upon ;  we  must  therefore  omit  a  general 
enumeration  of  writers  in  this  department,  and  close  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  second  work  named  in  our  rubric.  Its  author, 
Mr.  Kinmont,  was  a  Scotchman,  with  one  of  those  strong,  enthu- 
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siastic,  Platonic  minds,  which  are  seen  in  Scotland's  sons  now 
and  then.  He  was  a  follower  of  Swedenborg  in  religion,  and, 
by  long  study  of  the  ancients,  was  a  most  original  Platonist  in 
philosophy;  that  is  to  say,  of  Plato's  side,  but  a  follower  of  no 
one.  By  means  of  his  work,  we  trust,  there  will  be  introduced 
into  the  West  that  noble  idea  of  the  universe  and  man  which 
makes  us  workers,  —  not  foi*  happiness,  but  for  right ;  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  God.  No  philosopher  of  the  day  has  more 
clearly  seen  this  idea,  and  the  theory  of  man's  being,  whence  in 
a  manner  it  springs,  than  Alexander  Kinmont. 

Thus  we  see,  the  literature  of  the  Great  Valley  presents  us 
distinctly  with  many  characteristics  of  the  people  that  dwell  there, 
and  a  vista  into  the  fortunes  of  their  descendants. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  the  West  are  individual ; 
every  writer  has  something  of  his  own,  good  and  bad — every 
speaker  is  still  more  peculiarly  himself — and  most  of  all,  every 
actor  is  so.  There  is  no  stereotype-  cast  of  character  and 
thought ;  but  rough,  independent  personality. 

In  the  next  place,  the  people  of  that  region  are  very  independ- 
ent, in  this  most  deep  and  fundamental  sense :  they  feel  that  it 
rests  with  them  to  have  law  or  anarchy ;  good  morals,  or  none  at 
all ;  to  be  religious,  or  irreligious.  Every  man  feels  that  be  is 
free  to  be  what  he  pleases,  provided  he  break  no  law,  and  out- 
rage no  public  feeling.  Hence,  if  men  obey  God,  it  is  that  free 
obedience,  that  voluntary  yielding  of  every  power  to  His  will, 
which  is  of  all  things  to  be  desired.  If  men  grow  more  and 
more  civilized  and  law-supporting,  it  is  not  the  action  of  a  few 
controlling  the  mass,  but  the  action  of  the  mass,  guided  by  the 
few,  in  whom  it  trusts.  If  then  we  find  order  and  right  increa- 
sing, we  may  be  sure  it  is  on  the  broadest  basis  that  they  rest. 

In  the  third  place,  the  people  of  the  West  are  earnest  They 
are  not  drudges,  they  are  not  indifferent  actors ;  but  they  are 
stirring,  hopeful,  faithful,  enthusiastic. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  are  impulsive.  Principles  of  action, 
based  on  conscience  enlightened  by  reason,  are  not  common 
among  them.  They  are  impelled  by  conscience  as  it  suggests 
honorable  feeling,  by  self-respect,  by  affection,  by  every  form  of 
passion. 

Lastly,  they  are  strenuous  in  defence  of  their  own  and  others' 
rights,  but  lukewarm  in  the  inquiry  after,  and  submission  to, 
duty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of  these  Western  people, 
as  seen  in  the  character  of  their  intellectual  cultivation. 
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Art.  VI. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  William 
White*  D.  /).,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church*  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania*  By  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  General  Theological  Se- 
minary. Philadelphia  :  1839.   Kay  &  Brother.  1  vol.8vo. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  life  of  Bishop  White, 
the  following  language  was  applied  to  him  by  Bishop  Bowen,  of 
South  Carolina,*  in  closing  an  address  delivered  at  the  com* 
mencement  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  1836 : 

"  I  could  have  rejoiced  especially  if  the  venerable  and  holy 
man  to  whom  it  has  always  been  desirable  to  assign  the  duty  of 
uttering  the  counsel  proper  for  this  occasion,  could  have  been 
permitted  once  more,  from  the  abundance  of  his  unexampled 
wisdom  and  experience,  to  have  left  upon  your  memory  the  in* 
estimable  lessons  he  has  been  wont  to  deliver.  The  infirmity  of 
almost  fourscore  years  and  ten  may  well  demand  our  acquies- 
cence in  the  necessity  of  his  absence  from  us,  and  in  his  proba- 
ble inability  to  instruct  the  church,  in  this  place,  auy  more  for 
ever.  Never,  however,  will  he  cease  to  instruct  her,  through 
the  recorded  counsels  he  has  given  her,  and  the  memory  of  an 
example,  than  which,  since  the  last  of  the  apostles,  none  wiser, 
purer,  holier,  has  been  known.  Look,  my  friends,  to  this  great- 
est and  best  earthly  exemplar  to  which  we  can  point  you.  Study 
his  counsels,  and  emulate  his  faithfulness,  his  purity,  his  single* 
ness  of  heart*  his  religious  magnanimity,  his  unweariedness  in 
doing  good,  his  charity  towards  all  men.  Intellectually,  spirit- 
ually, practically,  we  can  bid  you  advert  to  none  more  worthy 
of  your  fond  and  admiring  imitation.  And,  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry of  our  apostolic  faith,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  what- 
ever our  degree  or  rank  in  its  service,  may  we  all  6  remember 
him  who  so  long  has  had  rule  over  us,  and  has  spoken  to  us  the 
word  of  God,  following  his  faith,  and  considering  the  end  of  his 
conversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  " —  Memoir,  p.  301. 

When  this  just  and  beautiful  encomium  was  pronounced,  death 
had  not  set  its  seal  upon  the  character  of  Bishop  White.  It  is 
rare  that  such  language,  without  flattery,  safely,  and  with  truth, 

*  Since  this  number  has  been  put  to  press,  we  lament  to  learn  that  the  Church 
is  called  on  to  mourn  the  loss  of  another  of  its  fathers,  in  the  death  of  this  worthy 
Bishop. 
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is  applied  to  the  living,  for  this  simple  reason  —  that  it  is  de- 
scriptive of  something  surpassing  the  ordinary  standard  of  human 
excellence. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  a  careful  and  appropriate  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Bishop  White  has  been  prepared.  His  career  was 
one  that  eminently  demanded  the  services  of  some  faithful  chro- 
nicler, and  to  better  hands  than  those  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  duty  could  not  have  been  entrusted.  In  this, 
in  common  with  most  works  of  biography,  it  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  just  so  much  of  the  affectionate  spirit  of  per- 
sonal remembrance  and  familiarity  as  would  ensure  a  tender  so- 
licitude for  the  memory  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  yet  not  so  much 
as  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  biographer's  judgment.  The 
work  before  us  has  manifestly  been  composed  not  only  in  such  a 
spirit,  but  also  with  much  of  the  sympathy  of  mind  and  feeling 
which  best  fits  one  man  to  make  a  record  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  a  fellow  roan. 

The  memory  of  Bishop  White  possesses  an  enduring  interest, 
whether  the  view  that  is  taken  of  his  life  be  historical  or  strictly 
biographical  —  whether  his  acts  are  considered  as  bearing  upon 
public  interests,  or  as  illustrative  of  individual  character.  His 
life  has  a  value  from  its  identity  with  the  history  of  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  from  the  part  he  bore, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  trying  period  of  bis  coun- 
try's annals,  and  moreover  it  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  con- 
sistent Christian  excellence.  The  remembrance  of  such  a  life 
was  not  meant  to  go  down  with  the  body  into  the  grave.  The 
purposes  of  a  good  man's  existence  here  do  not  terminate  with 
his  mortal  being,  and  wretched  is  the  thriftlessness  that  would 
suffer  the  thoughts  of  such  things  to  pass  away  from  the  minds 
of  men.  The  memory  of  the  just  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  one  of 
the  means  bountifully  vouchsafed  to  better  and  to  bless  mankind; 
and  when  that  memory  is  not  only  cherished  in  the  household, 
but  dwells  in  the  larger  space  of  the  public  mind,  it  constitutes 
a  precious  element  of  a  people's  moral  strength.  There  is  no 
department  of  literature,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  should 
be  more  fostered  among  us,  than  that  which  is  designed  to  per- 
petuate the  influence  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  worthies 
who  from  time  to  time  have  risen  on  this  land.  Reverence  and 
affection  for  every  great  and  good  fellow  countryman  enter 
largely  into  the  constitution  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  national- 
ity. The  moral  sense  of  a  community  may  thus  be  guided  and 
controlled  —  the  tone  of  public  opinion  kept  in  due  harmony — 
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and  an  impulse  given  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  by 
making  them  familiar  with  whatever  is  of  good  report  in  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  men.  The  annals  of  the  church,  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  camp,  brief  as  they  yet  are  with  us,  are  rich  in  names 
fit  to  fulfil  the  moral  uses  of  biography.  We  have  a  solemn 
trust,  to  take  heed  that  we  suffer  the  remembrance  of  no  good 
name  to  perish  or  grow  obsolete.  A  nation's  best  wealth  is  the 
fame  of  its  ancestry.  The  study  of  the  characters  of  the  great 
and  good  is  an  influence  not  measurable  by  human  calculation. 
Who  can  tell  how  widely  the  lesson  of  apostolic  zeal  and  of 
saintly  meekness  has  been  conveyed  by  the  examples  of  Leigh- 
ton  and  Berkeley  and  Heber  —  to  how  many  a  "country  par- 
son9' has  a  sacred  impulse  been  given,  by  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  secluded  life  of  "  holy  Mr.  George  Herbert,"  and  his  heart- 
felt precepts  —  how  many  a  youthful  bosom  has  caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  missionary's  devotion,  from  the  story  of  the  in- 
trepid Martyn  !  To  take  an  illustration  from  another  and  wide- 
ly different  sphere  of  action :  bow  has  the  history  of  Nelson  stimu- 
lated the  energies  of  the  youthful  sailors,  not  only  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  beneath  every  flag  that  floats  upon  the  sea !  Or,  to  come 
to  an  example  purer  and  more  enlarged,  in  our  own  history,  who 
shall  count  the  worth  of  all  the  lessons  of  military  virtue  and 
of  civic  fortitude  and  integrity  to  be  read  on  that  spotless  scroll 
—the  life  of  Washington !  We  repeat,  that  duty  calls  for  a 
perpetual  teaching  of  the  examples  of  true  worth  ;  an  enlarged 
idea  of  popular  education  demands  it,  for  the  people  are  often  in 
danger  of  being  deluded  by  spurious  standards.  We  must  train 
ourselves  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false.  We  are  but 
young,  as  a  nation ;  but  there  is  enough  to  warn  us  of  that  ne- 
cromancy by  which  demagogues  can  sway  the  populace  with  the 
magic  of  the  name  of  wicked  and  godless  men. 

Bishop  White's  life,  though  associated  with  many  important 
events,  was  not  signalized  by  striking  incidents.  The  biographer 
of  a  soldier  or  a  statesman  is  often  overwhelmed  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  occurrences  he  has  to  record ;  but  the  writer  who 
narrates  the  tranquil  tenor  of  the  life  of  a  divine,  or  a  man  of 
letters,  must  usually  be  content  with  far  simpler  materials.  Espe- 
cially is  the  office  of  an  American  Bishop  so  unambitious  a 
prelacy,  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  foundation  for  any  stately 
commemoration.  The  nature  of  Bishop  White's  career,  as  fur- 
nishing materials  for  biography,  is  justly  stated  by  the  author  of 
his  memoir  in  the  introductory  sentences : — 

"  The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  extended  to  a  length 
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much  exceeding  the  period  usually  allowed  to  man,  was  passed  in 
the  retired  and  unostentatious  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  sa- 
cred profession  in  the  same  city  and  parish.  No  great  variety  of 
incidents,  affecting  himself  individually,  can  therefore  be  reasonably 
expected.  But  there  are  still  circumstances  which  may  render  a 
detail  of  his  principles  and  conduct  through  life  interesting  to  every 
reader ;  but  especially  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  social  or  official  intercourse  with  him.  To  these  the 
interest  will  be  increased  by  the  tender  and  respectful  feelings  as- 
sociated with  their  recollections  of  him :  an&  to  all,  there  will  be  sup- 
plied sources  of  gratification  and  improvement  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  character  of  uncommon  excellence,  dignity,  and  loveliness ;  and  in 
a  history  of  the  part  which  the  revered  possessor  of  it  was  led  to 
take  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  country,  during  an  eventful  and  trying 
period ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  concerns  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  christian  church;  in  reviving,  organizing,  and  esta- 
blishing which,  after  it  had  been  nearly  extinct  in  consequence  of 
the  calamities  caused  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  was,  under 
Providence,  a  leading,  able,  and  influential  agent;  and  which  he 
lived  to  behold  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  stability  greater  than  his 
most  sanguine  expectations  anticipated." — p.  9,  10. 

It  would  be  but  a  shallow  and  somewhat  vulgar  opinion,  that 
the  absence  of  prominent  occurrences  io  Bishop  White's  life 
detracts  from  the  substantial  value  of  a  memoir  of  it.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  story  of  moving  accidents  must  indeed  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Sufficient,  however,  is  it  for  the  thoughtful,  whose 
tastes  have  not  been  stimulated  by  romance,  or  history  bordering 
on  romance,  to  reflect  that  the  work  is  the  memorial  of  a  man, 
who,  we  may  with  faith  aver,  was  an  appointed  instrument  in  the 
achievement  of  great  and  holy  purposes.  He  was  a  patriot  in  a 
dark  and  doubtful  period,  when  patriotism  was  a  peril  —  and  bit 
was  the  chosen  voice  that  pleaded  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  on  behalf  of  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  a  suffering  and 
struggling  people.  By  one  accord,  he  was  regarded  as  the  fa* 
ther  of  the  church  over  which  he  so  meekly  presided,  not  only 
because  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  Bishops,  but  because  bis 
wisdom  had  so  largely  participated  in  laying  its  foundations,  and 
giving  form  to  its  constitution,  and  guiding  its  course  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  These  were  the  eminences  on  which  he  was 
placed,  and  hence  came  bis  saintly  fame.  But  however  impor- 
tant were  the  services  rendered  by  Bishop  White  both  to  his 
country  and  to  the  church,  in  the  responsible  stations  which  he 
occupied,  we  are  disposed  to  estimate  even  higher  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  his  character.    As  soon  as  death  had  given  the  assu- 
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ranee  that  the  consistent  grace  of  that  character  was  preserved  to 
the  last,  it  was  said  without  exaggeration,  that  it  has  been  the 
boast  of  our  country  to  have  produced  three  faultless  men.  The 
moral  purity  of  Washington  and  Marshall  were  as  conspicuous 
as  their  greatness,  and  the  spotless  fourscore  years  and  ten  of 
the  life  of  the  good  old  Bishop,  proclaimed  him  worthy  to  make 
up  this  matchless  triumvirate. 

A  character,  such  as  this  under  consideration,  so  exalted  and 
so  humble,  so  well  tried  and  so  uniformly  consistent,  is  surely  no 
common  phenomenon.  When  we  contemplate  a  man,  with  the 
frailties  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  moving  serenely  for  a  long 
series  of  years  through  a  sphere  of  action  that  was  protected  by 
no  cloistered  seclusion,  equalling  the  requisitions  of  an  arduous 
and  holy  trust,  and  bequeathing  a  memory  without  reproach,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  sources  of  that  strength. 
What  was  the  pilotage  of  such  a  voyage — what  was  the  guar- 
dianship of  such  a  life  ?  It  was,  we  are  told,  a  pious  opinion  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  that  besides  the  angel-guardian,  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  guard  of  every  man,  there  is  to  every  bishop  a  se- 
cond angel  appointed  to  him  at  the  consecration.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  any  speculation  respecting  the  extent  ot 
the  agency  of  ministering  and  guardian  spirits.  Sufficient  for  us 
is  it  to  find  this  impressive  statement  from  the  Bishop's  own  pen : 
"  It  may  be  recorded  with  truth,  but  let  it  be  with  humility,  and 
with  sorrow  for  innumerable  failures,  and  for  the  having  fallen 
far  short  of  what  was  due  to  the  advantages  of  early  years,  that 
there  is  not  recollected  any  portion  of  my  life,  during  which  I 
was  altogether  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  religion,  or  ne- 
glectful of  the  duty  of  prayer.9'  The  sincerity  is  not  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  humility  of  this  reminiscence  of  early  piety,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Bishop's  last  printed  words, 
were  an  Essay  on  the  "  Wanderings  of  the  Mind  in  Prayer," 
published  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  Both  indicated  a 
spirit  dwelling  habitually — from  childhood,  beyond  the  reach  of 
memory,  up  to  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age — upon  that  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man,  which  grows  out  of  exercises  of  de- 
votion. We  advert  to  this  as  one  great  element  of  the  admira- 
ble consistency  and  purity  of  Bishop  White's  life.  It  was  one 
unbroken  harmony.  In  youth — in  manhood — in  old  age,  there 
was  the  same  intrepid  zeal,  united  with  a  serenity,  which  no 
mere  earthly  principle  could  inspire,  and  both  combined,  fitted 
him  alike  for  the  trials  of  action  and  endurance.  Within  his 
own  bosom,  during  his  long  pilgrimage,  it  would  seem  that  all 
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was  peace  ;  ond  when  at  one  period,  the  tranquillity  of  his  dio- 
cese was  disturbed,  even  the  insult  of  injurious  words,  uttered  in 
the  heat  of  ecclesiastical  party  strife,  "  rested"  (to  borrow  one 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  inimitable  phrases)  44  soft  in  the  em- 
braces of  a  meek  spirit."  Throughout  there  was  the  steadiness 
of  the  single  heart — the  constancy  and  the  happiness  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity. 

The  portraiture  of  a  character  like  Bishop  White's,  was  no 
light  task  for  a  biographer.  The  grace  of  humility,  which  was 
so  conspicuous  in  it,  is  not  easily  depicted.  Those  traits  which 
furnish  the  subject  for  bold  and  striking  likeness,  are  softened 
by  an  habitual  modesty,  and  the  world,  we  fear,  is  apt  to  do  but 
scant  justice  to  worth,  however  real,  when  it  is  wanting  in  its 
own  self-esteem.  Bishop  White  has  left,  we  are  informed  by 
his  biographer,  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  written  originally  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  Bishop 
Hobart,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  as  a  letter,  and  subsequently 
enlarged.  It  commences,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  with  this  charac- 
teristic remark : 

"  A  few  years  ago  you  requested  of  me  to  prepare  for  you  some 
notices  of  the  most  material  circumstances  of  my  early  life.  Com- 
pliance was  intended,  but  has  been  delayed,  in  common  with  many 
things  which  may  be  done  at  any  time.  It  is  now  undertaken,  with 
a  protest  against  being  understood  to  believe,  that  there  Lave  been 
such  events  as  can  make  up  a  volume  of  biography,  otherwise 
than  by  the  help  of  that  art  of  book-making,  which  has  been  much 
employed  of  late  years  on  private  history ;  but  the  exercise  of 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  on  a  life  of  so  little  variety  or  celeb- 
rity as  mine." — p.  11. 

Bishop  White's  recollections  must  have  extended  to  several 
years  of  our  colonial  history — his  association  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Congress,  gave  him  a  familiarity  with  the  men  of  that 
heroic  age  ;  he  shared  in  their  anxieties,  their  dangers,  and  their 
losses  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  relative  of  Mor- 
ris, the  fellow-townsman  of  Franklin,  a  friendly  correspondent 
of  Priestley  :  he  had  witnessed  the  multitude-moving  preaching 
of  Whitfield,  and  in  Great  Britain  he  had  held  social  converse 
with  Johnson  and  with  Goldsmith — he  had  listened  to  the  pulpit 
eloquence  of  Lowth,  and  to  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  Mans- 
field and  of  Camden.  To  all  this  may  be  added,  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  distinguished  and  pious  men,  with  whom  he  was 
at  different  times  associated  in  the  Church,  those  of  the  elder 
race,  and  others  who  grew  up  under  bis  eye.    He  had  seen  the 
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gradual  movements,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  political 
revolution,  with  all  its  accompanying  social  changes,  and  the 
consequent  organization  of  a  new  system  of  civil  government. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  an  ecclesiastical  policy,  adapted  to  the 
national  changes,  was  minutely  familiar  to  him.  What  a  throng 
of  reminiscences  must  have  been  at  his  command,  and  what  inter- 
esting materials  for  a  self-memoir  !  Yet  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  according  with  the  judicious  remarks  of  his  biographer,  Dr. 
Wilson,  on  this  particular : 

"  The  autobiography  of  a  man  so  distinguished  and  beloved,  in 
the  very  language  in  which  he  had  himself  thought  fit  to  clothe  it, 
may  probably  be  eagerly  desired.  But  it  has  not  been  deemed 
proper  so  to  publish  it,  in  consequence  of  his  own  expressed  wish 
that  it  should  not  be.  Nor  would  it  be  found  to  possess  an  attrac- 
tion equal  to  what  might  be  expected.  A  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Bishop's  disposition  disqualified  him  for  the  task  of  writing  a 
memoir  of  himself  which  would  be  perused  with  lively  interest 
The  feature  alluded  to  is  his  great  modesty,  and  strong  aversion 
from  every  thing  approaching  to  self-display ;  an  aversion  which 
ahvays  distinguished  him,  and  seemed  even  to  increase  with  ad- 
vancing age." — p.  17. 

Bishop  White  was  not  the  man  for  the  composition  of  a  suc- 
cessful autobiography.  Little  less  than  a  revolution  in  his  dispo- 
sition and  general  habits  of  mind  would  have  been  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  it.  He  seems,  as  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted 
with  bis  writings,  to  have  had  something  of  a  scruple,  or  at  least 
a  kind  of  constitutional  repugnance  to  all  words,  that  are  near 
of  kin  to  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which  led  him  to  take 
refuge  from  them  in  involved  and  embarrassed  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  man  who  writes  his  own  memoir,  is  of  necessity 
implicated,  in  some  degree,  in  a  sort  of  theatrical  self-display, 
and  he  must  not  shrink  from  letting  bis  "pen  walk"  (to  use  an 
expression  of  old  Father  Latimer's)  in  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  4 IV  and  4  meY  and  *  my  V.  For  such  authorship, 
Bishop  White  had  too  much  of  the  modest,  self-withdrawing 
spirit  of  Leighton,  and  far  too  little  of  the  amiable  gossipping 
egotism  of  Burnet.  The  stirring  times  in  which  those  two  dis- 
tinguished prelates  were  contemporary,  were  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  each  ;  yet  who  would  fancy  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow*  could  ever  have  produced  an  entertaining  memoir  of 
his  own  times,  such  as  was  so  congenial  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ? 

William  White  was  born  on  the  4th  of  April,  1748,  in 
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Philadelphia.  Duriog  his  long  life,  he  appears  to  have  beeo 
seldom,  and  only  for  brief  intervals,  except  on  official  duty,  ab- 
sent from  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  clung  to  it  so  closely,  that 
his  majestic  form  became  familiar  to  three  generations,  and 
seemed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  place  which  had  known  him  so 
long.  The  secret  breath  of  pestilence  had  no  power  to  intimi- 
date him  to  flee  from  his  dying  townsmen.  Once  only  did  he, 
for  any  length  of  time,  turn  away  from  that  city  ;  and  then  it 
was  dishonor  for  any  one  to  remain — when  the  familiar  places  of 
his  home  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  an  invading  enemy. 
Dr.  White  received  his  literary  education  at  the  College  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. To  the  care  of  a  pious  mother,  another  and  more 
precious  part  of  his  education  appears  to  have  been  due.  "I 
ought  not,"  is  his  own  language,  "  I  ought  not  to  introduce  the 
mention  of  my  honored  mother,  without  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  early  impressions  on  my  young  mind,  from  her  religious 
instructions  ;  for  which  I  owe  gratitude  to  her  memory,  and  to 
the  grace  of  God,  for  the  benefit  received  from  them."  Me- 
motr,  p.  16.  This  is  one  more  to  be  added  to  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  which  lead  to  a  belief,  that  the  mother's 
hand  is  not  more  the  natural  aid  for  the  infant's  tottering  foot- 
steps, than  the  mother's  lesson  is  an  appointed  means  for  the 
training  of  a  child's  first  aspirations  of  prayer.  "On  the  mo- 
ther's lap  the  child  is  first  made  to  kneel,  within  her  palms  its  lit- 
tle hands  are  folded,  and  the  motion  of  her  eyes,  its  eyes  follow 
and  imitate — (yea,  what  the  bine  sky  is  to  the  mother,  the  mo- 
ther's upraised  eyes  and  brow  are  to  the  child,  the  type  and 
symbol  of  an  invisible  heaven !)" — Aids  to  Reflection.  A  youth, 
like  that  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  marked  by  a  constitu- 
tional innocence  of  disposition,  and  by  a  piety  that  had  more  of 
thought  than  of  impulse  in  it,  found  its  natural  direction  to  the 
professional  service  of  God  in  the  ministry. 

"  The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  final  determination,  after 
leaving  college,  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  will  be  roost  satisfacto- 
rily stated  in  his  own  language.  They  manifest  the  reflecting 
mind,  calm  and  sound  judgment,  and  nice  sense  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligation,  remarkable  at  so  early  an  age,  and  which  always 
distinguished  bim  through  every  period  of  his  life.  And  they  com- 
prehend several  interesting  facts,  relative  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
this  country,  at  the  time. 

4  It  may  be  recorded  with  truth,'  he  observes,  '  but  let  it  be 
with  humility,  and  with  sorrow  for  innumerable  failures,  and  for  the 
having  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  due  to  the  advantages  of  early 
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years,  that  there  is  not  recollected  any  portion  of  my  life,  during 
which  I  was  altogether  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  religion,  or 
neglectful  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  But  in  about  the  middle  of  my 
sixteenth  year,  there  occurred  some  circumstances,  particularly  the 
decease  of  an  amiable  young  lady,  of  my  own  age,  but  in  whom  I 
had  not  felt  any  farther  interest  than  as  an  acquaintance  of  my  sis- 
ter. This  event  gave  to  my  mind  a  tendency  to  religious  exercises 
and  inquiries ;  which  were  also  promoted  by  its  being  understood 
that  a  visit  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield. 
His  former  visits  had  been  principally  before  my  birth ;  and  the 
last  of  them  had  been  when  I  was  too  young  to  have  retained  the 
recollection  of  his  person.  His  coming,  at  this  time,  caused  reli- 
gion to  be  more  than  commonly  a  subject  of  conversation ;  and 
this  added  to  the  existing  tendency  of  my  mind.  I  heard  him  with 
great  delight,  in  his  wonderful  elocution  ;  although  informed  that 
it  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  state  of  his  health,  which  evidently 
affected  his  throat,  and  had  swelled  his  person,  reported  to  have 
been  naturally  slender.    Under  this  disadvantage,  his  force  of  em- 

rhasis,  and  the  melodies  of  his  tones  and  cadences,  exceeded  what 
have  ever  witnessed  in  any  other  person.  It  is  a  proof  how  much 
depends  on  the  mechanical  part  of  us,  and  on  sympathy  excited  by 
occasional  incidents,  that  although  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitfield 
must  have  had  the  same  general  complexion,  and  been  at  least  as 
well  considered  as  in  former  years,  there  was  nothing  seen  under 
it  of  those  agitations  which  were  still  subjects  of  report.  Whether 
it  were  owing  to  this  cause,  or  to  my  being  otherwise  fortified,  I 
found  myself  in  no  danger  of  being  one  of  his  converts.  The  first 
consideration  which  weakened  his  authority  with  me  was,  a  com- 
parison of  his  obligations  assumed  at  ordination,  with  his  utter  dis- 
regard of  them ;  a  subject  new  to  me  when  his  case  presented  it. 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  when  I  considered  the  questions  be- 
tween the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  of  the  Pu- 
ritan separation,  although  I  disapproved  of  the  scrupulousness  of 
the  latter,  not  without  lamenting  the  unbending  attitude  of  the  for- 
mer, the  relaxing  of  which  would  probably  have  broken  the  party, 
by  detaching  the  honest  from  the  factious ;  yet  there  appeared  re- 
spectability in  the  plea  of  conscientious  refusal.  The  impression 
has  been  often  since  revived,  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  who  have 
intruded  within  our  pale,  without  such  a  plea  for  their  irregu- 
larity.' " 

•  •••••• 

"  He  made  another  visit  to  this  country  in  the  year  1770.  When 
he  was  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  promise  to  cross  from  Bristol  to 
Burlington,  and  to  preach  there.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  latter, 
and  staying  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  when  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  at  a  tavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
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was  expected  to  be  escorted  by  my  relative.  I  went  with  him ; 
and  we  returned  in  a  boat,  with  Mr.  Whitfield  and  his  company. 
He  preached  to  the  assembled  citizens,  in  the  front  of  the  court- 
house, and  afterwards  dined  at  the  house  of  my  relative.  During 
dinner,  he  was  almost  the  only  speaker,  as  was  said  to  be  common, 
all  present  beiug  disposed  to  listen.  This  narrative  has  been  given 
for  the  introduction  of  one  of  his  speeches ;  which  may  be  seen  to 
show  a  great  change  from  bis  early  track  of  sentiment.  The 
speech  was :  "  In  Heaven  I  expect  to  see  Charles  tho  First,  Oliver 


Mr.  Whitfield  would  not  have  said  this  in  the  days  in  which  be 
inveighed  against  Archbishop  Tillotson  from  the  pulpit  It  was 
but  a  few  weeks  after,  and  a  few  days  before  my  embarking  for 
England,  on  the  15th  of  October,  when  tidings  reached  Philadel- 
phia of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  man,  in  Massachusetts.'  " — 
pp.  21-25. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  White  embarked  for  England  with  re- 
commendations for  holy  orders;  and  on  application  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  was  then  diocesan  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
America,  was  ordained  deacon.  He  remained  in  England 
about  eighteen  months,  until  he  attained  the  age  requisite  for 
priest's  orders.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  spending 
some  time  with  his  relatives  there,  and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  "  the  old  country,"  and  its  institutions  and  society.  His  re- 
sidence was  cultivated  for  his  improvement  in  a  manner  every 
way  congenial  with  the  tastes  of  a  well  educated,  clerical  gen- 
tleman, by  visiting  the  universities  and  other  places  of  interest, 
and  by  introductions  to  men  of  letters.  Among  others,  he  has 
recorded  the  following : 

"  4  Having  mentioned  some  literary  characters,  who  became 
personally  known  to  me  in  the  university,  I  will  not  omit,  although 
extraneous  to  it,  that  giant  of  genius  and  literature,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  My  introduction  to  him  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Odell,  formerly  missionary  at  Burlington.  The  Doctor  was 
very  civil  to  me.  I  visited  him  occasionally  ;  and  I  know  some  who 
would  be  tempted  to  envy  me  the  felicity  of  having  found  him,  one 
morning,  in  the  act  of  preparing  his  dictionary  for  a  new  edition. 
His  harshness  of  manners  never  displayed  itself  to  me,  except  in 
one  instance  ;  when  he  told  me  that  had  he  been  prime  minister, 
during  the  then  recent  controversy  concerning  the  stamp  act,  he 
would  have  sent  a  ship  of  war,  and  levelled  one  of  our  principal 
cities  with  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  from  him 
sentiments  expressive  of  a  feeling  heart ;  and  convincing  me,  that 
he  would  not  have  done  as  he  said.  Having  dined  in  company 
with  him,  in  Kensington,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  well 
known  to  scholars  of  that  day,  and  returning  in  the  stage-coach 
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with  the  Doctor,  I  mentioned  to  him  there  being  a  Philadelphia 
edition  of  bis  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
it.  1  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  on  my  return  to  Philadelphia, 
and  did  so.  He  returned  a  polite  answer,  which  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Bos  well's  second  edition  of  his  Life  of  the  Doctor.  Mr.  (since  the 
Rev.  Dr.)  Abercrombie's  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson  bad  led  to  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Bos  well,  to  whom,  with  my  consent,  the 
letter  was  sent. 

" '  This  reminds  me  of  another  literary  character,  a  friend  of 
Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith.  We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one 
another,  in  Brick  Court,  of  the  Temple.  1  had  it  intimated  to  him, 
by  an  acquaintance  of  both,  that  I  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  ma- 
king him  a  visit.  It  ensued ;  and  in  our  conversation  it  took  a 
turn  which  excited  in  me  a  painful  sensation,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  man  of  such  a  genius  should  write  for  bread.  His  "  Desert- 
ed Village"  came  under  notice ;  and  some  remarks  were  made  by 
us  on  the  principle  of  it — the  decay  of  the  peasantry.  He  said, 
that  were  he  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he  could  prove 
the  point  incontrovertibly.  On  his  being  asked,  why  he  did  not 
set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer  was,  44  It  is  not  worth  my  while. 
A  good  poem  will  bring  me  one  hundred  guineas  ;  but  the  pam- 
phlet would  bring  me  nothing."  This  was  a  short  time  before  my 
leaving  of  England,  and  I  saw  the  Doctor  no  more.'  " — pp.  39-41. 

In  June,  1772,  priest's  orders  were  conferred  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  Mr.  White,  who  immediately  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  an  assistant  minister  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  in  Philadelphia,  thus  commen- 
cing a  parochial  connexion  which  lasted  till  his  death  —  a  period 
of  sixty-four  years. 

A  critical  and  interesting  portion  of  Bishop  White's  life  was 
now  approaching,  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  presented  very  care- 
fully to  the  reader : 

44  No  material  incident  occurred  after  his  marriage,  until  the 
troubles  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  became  more  se- 
rious, and  led  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  White  carefully 
and  fully  reflected  upon  the  principles  involved  in  that  great  con- 
test. To  such  reflection  he  felt  himself  bound  by  a  strong  sense  of 
his  duty  as  a  free  subject,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  in  the  last  character,  on  account,  more  especially,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  His  talents  and  sound 
judgment,  united  with  extensive  information,  well  qualified  him  for 
an  examination  of  the  dispute.  He  had,  long  before  that  period, 
parefully  studied  the  English  history,  and  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution ;  and  his  reading  on  those  subjects  had  been  con- 
siderable.  The  result  of  his  careful  reflection  was  a  decided  opi- 
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nion  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  colonies ;  to  which  be  adhered,  sad 
on  which  he  uniformly  and  consistently  acted,  during  the  whole 
contest.  His  account  of  the  course  adopted  by  him,  and  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  it,  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  given  in  his  own 
language. 

44  '  The  principles  which  I  had  adopted,  are  those  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  England,  from  the  Saxon  times,  however 
the  fact  may  have  been  disguised  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  were  con- 
firmed and  acted  on  at  the  revolution  in  1688.  The  late  measures 
of  the  English  government  contradicted  the  rights,  which  the  colo- 
nists had  brought  with  them  to  the  wilds  of  America ;  and  which 
were,  until  then,  respected  by  the  mother  country.  The  worst 
state  of  dependent  provinces  has  been  that  which  bound  them  to  a 
country  itself  free.  This  is  a  fact  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  those  of  Rome  ;  which  were  more  miserable  under  the  re- 
public than  under  the  emperors,  monsters  as  the  most  of  them  were. 
Our  quarrel  was,  substantially,  with  our  free  fellow-subjects  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  we  never  objected  to  the  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  until  it  threw  us  out  of  its  protection.  This 
it  did,  independently  on  other  measures,  by  what  was  called  the 
prohibitory  act,  passed  in  November,  1775,  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  all  vessels  belonging  to  persons  of  this  country,  whether  friends 
or  foes.  The  act  arrived  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Paine's  "  Common  Sense."  Had  the  act  been  contrived  by  some 
person  in  league  with  Paine,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  produc- 
tion, no  expedient  could  have  been  more  ingenious.  To  a  reader 
of  that  flimsy  work  at  the  present  day,  the  confessed  effect  of  it  at 
the  time  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Had  it  issued  six  months  sooner, 
it  would  have  excited  no  feeling,  except  that  of  resentment  against 
the  author.  But  there  had  come  a  crisis,  which  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  American  resistance  were  reluctant  to  realize  to  their  minds. 

"  '  Even  in  regard  to  war,  there  is  a  fact  which  shows  how  far 
it  was  from  being  sought  for  or  anticipated  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  congress  of  1774  concluded  their  address  to  them,  with 
advice  to  be  prepared  for  all  events ;  and  yet,  until  the  shedding  of 
blood  at  Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  there  was  no  preparation,  be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  army  in  Boston.  The 
secretary  of  congress,  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  subsequently  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  surprise  at  its  not  being  generally  understood, 
that  the  congress  perceived  the  probability  of  what  came  to  pass, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  prepared  for,  by  being  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  resistance. 

"  *  These  things  are  said  without  disrespect  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  He  took  the  part  into  which, 
perhaps,  any  man  would  have  been  betrayed  by  the  same  circum- 
stances. You  know  my  construction  of  the  scriptural  precepts,  on 
the  subject  of  obedience  to  civil  rulers.    It  engaged  my  most  seri- 
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ous  consideration ;  and  under  the  sense  of  my  responsibility  to 
God,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  they  respect  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  men  in  power ;  who  are  not  to  be  resisted  from  private 
regards,  or  for  the  seeking  of  changes,  however  promising  in  theo- 
ry. In  a  mixed  government,  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  one 
branch  are  as  much  the  ordinance  of  God  as  those  of  any  other. 
This  view  of  the  subject  would  be  abandoned,  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  be  more  fruitful  of  disorder  than  its  opposite.  The  latter  is  ra- 
ther the  cause  of  civil  wars,  as  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
To  talk  of  hereditary  right,  when  the  question  is  of  the  sense  of 
the  scriptural  precepts,  is  beside  the  mark  ;  for  they  look  no  far- 
ther than  to  the  present  possessor  of  the  power.*  The  contrary 
theory  lands  us  on  despotism  ;  and  if  any  should  be  reconciled  to 
this,  by  the  notion  of  its  securing  of  tranquillity,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake.  If  there  be  no  constitutional  check,  it  will  be 
found  unconstitutionally,  in  some  such  shape  as  that  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  of  Rome,  or  of  the  janizaries  of  Turkey,  or  of  the  com- 
binations of  grandees  in  Russia. 

"  '  However  satisfactory  this  train  of  sentiment,  at  the  crisis  re- 
ferred to,  the  question  of  expediency  was  problematical,  consider- 
ing the  immense  power  of  the  mother  country.  Perhaps,  had  the 
issue  depended  on  my  determination,  it  would  have  been  for  sub- 
mission, with  the  determined  and  steady  continuance  of  rightful 
claim.  But  when  my  countrymen  in  general  had  chosen  the  dread- 
ful measure  of  forcible  resistance  —  for  certainly  the  spirit  was  al- 
most universal  at  the  time  of  arming  —  it  was  the  dictate  of  con- 
science, to  take  what  seemed  the  right  side.  When  matters  were 
verging  to  independence,  there  was  less  to  be  said  for  dissent  from 
the  voice  of  the  country,  than  in  the  beginning.  Great  Britain  had 
not  relinquished  a  particle  of  her  claim.  Her  commissioners  did 
not  pretend  to  any  power  of  this  sort  from  the  crown ;  and  had 
they  pretended  it,  there  was  no  power  in  the  crown  to  suspend 
acts  of  parliament,  or  to  promise  the  repeal  of  them.  On  this 
ground,  it  must  be  perceived,  that  the  least  defensible  persons 
were  they  who  gave  their  services  to  the  engaging  in  the  war,  and 
then  abandoned  the  cause.  In  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal disposition  of  the  Americans,  you  may  be  referred  to  Bisset's 
History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  written  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-government  history  of  Belsham.  It  will  not  be  unprofita- 
ble to  you,  to  bestow  your  serious  attention  on  the  details  made  by 
the  former,  not  merely  of  the  injustice  of  ministerial  measures,  but 
of  the  folly  of  them  ;  indications  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  the  consequent  incapacity  for  the  governing  of  it.  Go- 

*  "  '  In  support  of  my  ideas  of  the  British' constitution,  I  might  refer  to  many 
whom  I  esteem  among  the  soundest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  j  but  will 
name  one  only,  Bishop  Sherlock.  There  is  alluded  to  the  thirteenth  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Sermons.' "   (Note  in  1830.) 
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vernment  confided,  for  information,  on  the  persons  whom  tbey  ought 
the  most  to  have  distrusted  ;  and  repeated  failure  did  not  cure  them 
of  the  delusion,  until  the  effect  was  irremediable. 

"  '  Although  possessed  of  these  sentiments,  I  never  beat  the  eccle- 
siastical drum.  My  two  brethren  in  the  assistant  ministry  preached 
animating  sermons,  approbatory  of  the  war,  which  were  printed ; 
as  did  the  most  prominent  of  our  clergy,  Dr.  Smith.  Our  aged  rec- 
tor, in  consequence  of  increasing  weakness,  was  retiring  from  the 
world.  Not  long  before  this  time,  he  resigned  his  rectorship,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  I)uch6,  and  soon  after  died.  Being  invited  to 
preach  before  a  battalion,  I  declined  ;  and  mentioned  to  the  colonel, 
who  was  one  of  the  warmest  spirits  of  the  day,*  my  objections  to 
the  making  of  the  ministry  instrumental  to  the  war.  I  continued, 
as  did  all  of  us,  to  pray  for  the  king,  until  Sunday  (inclusively)  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Within  a  short  time  after,  I  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  have  since  remained 
faithful  to  it.  My  intentions  were  upright,  and  most  seriously 
weighed.  I  hope  they  were  not  in  contrariety  to  my  duty.'  " — 
pp.  46-51. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  White  at  this  period  is  finely 
illustrative  of  his  character.  He  was  a  British  subject —  a  loyal 
subject  —  ready  with  that  obedience  to  his  king  which  the  con- 
stitution required,  but  with  no  more.  His  disposition  was  averse 
alike  to  a  servile  submission  to  arbitrary  power,  and  to  a  licen- 
tious resistance  to  legitimate  authority.  In  his  theology,  there 
was  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  of 
the  divine  and  indefeasible  power  of  the  monarchy.  The  minis- 
terial function  had  not  annihilated  his  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
It  had  been  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  to  study  not  less  bis 
civic  duty  than  his  civic  rights ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  po- 
litical emergency  arose,  enhanced  as  it  was  to  him  by  the  added 
perplexity  of  ecclesiastical  trust,  he  could  see  the  path  of  his 
duty  clear,  though  enveloped  with  danger.  His  sentiments  were 
early  publicly  stated  and  maintained  with  the  confident  compo- 
sure of  truth.  In  an  old  collection  of  occasional  sermons,  we 
find  the  sermon  of  Dr.  White's,  in  which  this  statement  was 
given.  It  is  a  discourse  (from  Romans,  xiii.  1,  2,)  on  the 
"  duty  of  civil  obedience  as  required  in  Scripture."  We  shall 
advert  to  it  briefly,  as  there  are  considerations  suggested  by  it, 
which  show  how  deep  were  the  foundations  of  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  duty  under  discussion,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
citizen  involved  in  it.    From  a  brief  advertisement  to  the  ser- 

*  "  The  colonel  alluded  to.  was  Timothy  Matlack ;  whose  ardor  in  the  Ame- 
rican cause  cannot  but  be  still  remembered  by  many."  (Net*  in  1690.) 
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moD,  it  appears  to  have  been  preached,  first,  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1775  —  a  day  celebrated  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire, on  the  double  account  of  the  disappointment  of  the  gun- 
powder plot,  and  of  the  revolution  achieved  by  King  William 
the  Third.  In  that  year,  the  commemoration  happening  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  "  one  of  the  events  being  the  failure  of  a  wicked  conspira- 
cy against  legal  government,  while  the  other  was  the  success  of  an 
honorable  resistance  of  arbitrary  power,"  it  was  deemed  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  for  stating  the  ground  of  civil  obedience,  as  it 
is  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and  for  drawing  a  line  of  distinction 
to  show  where  dutiful  submission  to  government  ends,  and  where 
legitimate  opposition  begins.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  a 
period  of  muoh  political  agitation,  in  the  presence  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  then  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  —  let 
this  be  observed  —  eight  months  previous  to  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  some  time  before  independence  had  become 
a  public  sentiment.  Conciliation  and  redress  were  still  looked 
for.  The  church  in  this  country  was  then  an  integral  part  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  allegiance  to  the  monarchy  was  in- 
terwoven in  its  services.  The  minister  and  the  congregation 
had,  on  that  same  Sunday,  prayed  according  to  the  Liturgy  for 
their  "  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,"  and  for 
"  all  the  Royal  Family."  Between  the  spirit  of  the  prayer 
and  that  of  the  sermon  there  was  no  incompatibility.  To  the 
preacher's  doctrine  no  just  exception  could  be  taken  by  any 
friend  either  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  or  of  constitutional 
liberty.  The  second  time  this  sermon  was  preached,  was  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  in  the  same  churches,  but  under  widely 
different  circumstances  ;  it  was  upon  the  return  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence.  With  all  the  change  in  the  preacher's 
political  position,  his  doctrine  and  his  principles  stood  unaltered, 
not  being  affected  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  manly  passage 
on  the  causes  and  spirit  of  the  war,  which  began  in  the  resist- 
ance of  wrong  and  ended  in  independence.  This  passage  is 
here  quoted,  as  having  an  interest  in  connexion  with  the  bio- 
graphy : 

"  Your  preacher  entertains  the  consciousness,  that  his  sentiments, 
(on  the  scriptural  foundation  of  civil  obedience,)  after  having  been 
the  fruit  of  his  earliest  studies,  have  been  continually  confirm- 
ed in  him  by  reflection,  and  by  observation  of  the  great  events 
which  have  been  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  He  also  knows, 
that  the  views  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  are 
the  most  favorable  to  the  highest  improvement  of  social  life ;  for 
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these  seek  the  fostering  care  of  a  government  of  laws  ;  which  is 
always  in  a  medium  between  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mad  democracy  on  the  other. 

"  On  these  principles  it  is,  that  he  never  doubted  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  great  change  which  raised  our  country  to  a  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  an  event  that  had  its  origin,  not  in  a  de- 
sire to  remove  the  established  landmarks  of  law,  or  of  prerogative; 
but  in  an  attachment  to  invaded  rights,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  first  settlers  of  the  country ;  on  the  faith  of 
which,  they  had  left  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wilderness  ;  and  which  had  become  endeared  to  their 
posterity,  by  opinion  and  by  long  enjoyment.  Rights  like  these, 
we  might  reasonably  assert,  consistently  with  the  ties  which  bound 
us  to  the  parent  state.  Rights  like  these,  we  might  reasonably  de- 
fend, by  breaking  those  ties  when  security  could  no  otherwise  be 
obtained.  This  is  one  of  the  great  cases  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which  must  be  produced  by  existing  circumstances ;  but  which 
would  be  wickedly  misapplied,  should  it  be  set  up  as  a  pretence 
for  the  resistance  of  legal  government ;  especially  of  a  government, 
which,  having  been  established  by  the  general  will,  involves  in  it- 
self a  peaceable  mean  of  remedying  any  imperfections,  should  they 
be  discovered  in  its  construction." 

This  sermon  was  preached  a  third  time,  on  a  day  of  general 
humiliation,  in  1799,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,*  on  the  occasion  of  the  difficulties,  the  **  quasi  war"  with 
France,  during  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.  By  this 
time,  the  world  had  witnessed  the  fearful  wrong  that  was  done 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution. 
Bishop  White  was  not  a  man  who  could  behold  that  spectacle 
unmoved,  and  when  he  saw  that  spirit  which  sought  to  wed 
Freedom  with  Atheism,  striving  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  thresb- 
liold  of  his  own  country,  he  was  ready,  at  the  fitting  time,  to 
meet  it  with  the  stern  rebuke  of  a  holy  indignation.  He  was  a 
republican,  in  truth  ;  a  christian,  and  faithful  in  the  love  of  God 
and  of  his  neighbors ;  and  he  knew,  for  both  his  head  and  his 
heart  taught  him,  how  false  was  that  republicanism,  which,  after 
denying  God,  and  dabbling  in  the  blood  of  men,  found  the  true 
attitude  for  its  servility  beneath  the  foot  of  a  military  despotism. 
It  is  seldom  that  there  is,  in  any  of  Bishop  White's  writings, 
the  same  color  of  sarcasm,  which  marks  a  part  of  this  passage : 

*  Was  not  this  the  last  instance  of  a  national  religious  service1?  It  would 
seem  that  this  species  of  devotion — the  spirit  which  should  lead  us,  as  a  nation, 
to  remember  our  God;  had  passed  away  with  the  last  century.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  President  Jefferson  had  constUutional  scruples  on  the  matter. 
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"  A  spirit  has  gone  forth,  which  seeks  the  demolition  of  religious 
principle  in  every  Shape ;  and  which  glories  in  the  opinion  of  its  in- 
utility, in  reference  to  civil  interests  and  duties.  And  although 
this  licentious  theory  bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  destruction, 
in  the  mischiefs- to  which  it  prompts ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  calcu 
late,  either  the  number  or  the  weight  of  the  calamities,  of  which 
it  may  be  for  a  while  the  cause ;  and  which  are  therefore  chargea- 
ble on  the  consciences  of  all  those,  who  withdraw  themselves  from 
a  religious  profession  and  the  practice  of  religious  duties. 

"  It,  indeed,  the  delusive  theory  were  to  rest  on  its  pretended  evi- 
dence alone,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  counterbalance  to  it,  in  the 
dictates  of  sober  reason,  in  the  authority  of  the  wisest  states m en r 
and  in  the  experience  of  past  ages.  But  there  has  arisen  before 
the  astonished  world,  a  military  despotism  of  gigantic  size,  and  re- 
publican in  name,  which  patronises  the  licentious  sentiment  in  the 
disaffected  and  the  desperate  of  every  country ;  making  it  the  engine 
of  an  ambition  without  bounds  ;  and  which  acts  by  the  novel  ex- 
pedient of  a  benevolence  that  knows  no  pity  ;  of  a  patriotism  that 
has  no  respect  either  *to  property  or  to  person ;  of  a  fraternity  that 
prostrates  the  independence  of  nations,  and  gives  them  up  to  plun- 
der ;  and  of  boasted  improvements  in  public  law,  which  do  away 
all  the  expedients  of  former  ages,  for  the  preventing  or  the  moderat- 
ing of  war.  What  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  united  force  of 
hypocrisy  and  of  power,  time  can  only  unfold.  But  it  is  easy  to 
read  the  lesson  written  in  it  for  the  instruction  of  virtuous  citizens, 
on  whom  it  is  an  additional  call  to  the  love  and  the  support  of  or- 
der, and  an  adherence  to  the  ground  on  which  it  rests ;  namely,  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  sanctions  by  which  he  sustains  it  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  life.  Thus  will  they  contribute  to  the  killing 
of  those  seeds  of  discontent,  disunion,  faction,  and  insurrection, 
against  which  we  are  instructed  at  this  time  to  pray ;  and  thus,  al- 
so, will  they  assist  in  fortifying  every  heart,  and  strengthening  every 
*  hand,  against  the  desolating  sword  of  hostile  invaders,  should  it  be 
brought  within  our  borders." 

Now,  on  comparing  the  three  several  occasions,  on  which  this 
sermon  was  delivered,  it  is  immediately  manifest  how  immovea- 
bly  consistent  were  the  opinions  of  Bishop  White  upon  the  sub- 
ject he  was  discussing.  Rather  than  opinions,  they  were  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  not  variable  with  the  aspects  of  the  political 
horizon. 

To  return,  after  this  digression,  to  the  course  of  the  biography, 
another  trial  of  Dr.  White's  principles  and  of  bis  fortitude 
awaited  him.    He  had  deliberately  thrown  off  allegiance  to  his 
king — the  armies  of  that  king  were  marching  victoriously  through 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  54 
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the  land — the  continental  army  was  defeated  in  the  effort  to  ar- 
rest their  progress  to  Philadelphia — and  congress  fled  at  tbehr 
approach ;  and  at  the  last  moment,  the  few  patriot  clergy  re- 
tired from  their  churches.  At  the  period  in  the  Bishop's  career 
we  are  about  to  notice,  the  cloud  that  bung  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  was  day  after  day  growing  darker  and  darker  z 

"In  September,  1777,  Mr.  White  retired,  with  his  family,  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Aquila  Hall,  in  Harford  county, 
Maryland.  The  British  army  were  then  advancing  to  Philadelphia, 
of  which  they  took  possession  soon  afterwards.  *  At  this  event- 
ful crisis,'  he  says,  *  1  received  notice  that  congress,  who  had  fled 
to  Yorktown,  had  chosen  me  their  chaplain.  They  chose  with  me, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Duflield,  of  the  Presbyterian  communion.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  roe  to  accept  the  appointment  at  such  a  time, 
even  had  the  emolument  been  an  object,  as  it  was  not,  but  the  de- 
termination to  be  consistent  in  my  principles  and  in  the  part  taken. 
Under  this  impression,  I  divided  my  time  between  congress  and  my 
family,  which  the  double  chaplainship  permitted,  until  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  in  the  June  following.  My  acceptance  of  the 
chaplainship  was  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne ;  which  tended  to  a  revival  from 
the  general  depression  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  advance  of  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  New  York ;  the 
success  of  which,  would  have  severed  the  eastern  Btates  from  the 
southern.'  The  circumstances  attending  his  acceptance  of  this  ap- 
pointment were  sometimes  detailed  by  nim,  in  conversation  with 
his  friends,  in  a  lively  manner.  Bishop  Kemper,  of  Missouri  and 
Indiana,  who  was  present  on  some  such  occasions,  mentions  to  me 
that  he  related  them  thus :  '  That  he  had  removed  with  his  family 
to  Maryland  ;  and  being  on  a  journey,  stopped  at  a  small  village 
between  Harford  county  and  Philadelphia,  at  which  he  was  met 
by  a  courier  from  Yorktown,  informing  him  of  his  being  appointed 
by  congress  their  chaplain,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendance : 
that  he  thought  of  it  for  a  short  time ;  it  was  in  one  of  the  gloomiest 
periods  of  the  American  affairs,  when  General  Burgoyne  was 
marching,  without  having  yet  received  a  serious  check,  so  far  as 
was  then  known,  through  the  northern  parts  of  New  York :  and  after 
his  short  consideration,  instead  of  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he 
turned  his  horses'  heads,  travelled  immediately  to  Yorktown,  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  appointment.'  These  circumstance* 
manifest  the  firmness  and  decision  of  his  character,  and  his  con- 
stant adherence  to  the  principles  which  he  had  deliberately  em- 
braced."— pp.  54-56. 

To  do  justice  to  a  course  of  conduct  like  this,  we  most  re- 
alize the  position  in  which  Dr.  White  stood  at  thai  period.  It 
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is  not  enough  to  judge  of  these  things,  simply  looking  from  the 
present  day — from  the  security  of  more  than  sixty  years'  tenure 
of  independence.    He  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman  by  birth — 
he  was  himself  bound  to  that  land  by  ties  of  affectionate  rela- 
tionship— bis  natural  reverence  for  Britain,  and  for  British  in- 
stitutions, had  been  strengthened  by  personal  observation,  and 
by  a  kind  reception  in  the  land  of  bis  fathers — there  was  the  ad- 
ditional association  of  ecclesiastical  connexion  and  feeling — he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America.  There 
was  no  element  in  his  composition  that  could  prompt  a  licentious 
opposition  to  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  be  was  an  habitual 
supporter,  both  by  precept  and  example,  of  dutiful  observance 
of  law  and  discipline.    The  cause  of  independence  was,  we  will 
not  say  almost  desperate,  but  assuredly  dismal,  and  at  best  held 
no  prospect  of  the  promotion,  which  a  successful  issue  of  the 
cause  of  the  crown  would  have  insured  to  a  loyal  curate.  But 
Dr.  White  was  not  a  man  to  be  swayed  either  by  hope  or  fear, 
to  prefer  a  u  prosperous  error  to  an  afflicted  truth."    He  found 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  duty  as  a  Churchman,  with  re- 
sistance to  the  measures  of  the  Crown,  and  open  sympathy  with 
his  countrymen.    His  course  was  no  mere  impulse  of  feeling;  it 
wasthe  result  of  conscience,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  "  the  good  old  cause."    The  British  Constitution  he  believed 
was  violated  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the  parliament  and  the 
ministry — that  violation  led  to  resistance — and  from  that  resist- 
ance, hopeless  of  redress,  arose  a  new  form  of  government  To 
a  government  with  such  an  origin,  and  founded  on  such  princi- 
ples, he  was  prepared  to  give  an  allegiance  forfeited  by  the  king. 
Nay  more,  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  every  requisition  that  was 
a  legitimate  consequence  of  that  step.    While  in  all  his  conduct 
during  those  agitated  years,  the  sanctity  of  his  calling  was  never 
lost  sight  of,  it  was  not  made  the  pretext  for  a  timid  seclu- 
sion.   He  sought  not  the  negative  security  which  retirement 
might  have  given,  but  when  the  statesmen  of  those  days,  re- 
garding the  cause  both  worthy  and  needful  of  the  daily  prayer 
of  some  servant  of  God,  called  him  to  their  councils,  he  took 
that  public  and  perilous  stand  without  hesitation.    Dr.  White 
could  not  have  acted  thus,  had  he  not  long  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  merits  of  the  political  contest  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  agitated  for  ten  years  before  the  last  resort  of  war.  Hap- 
pily his  theology  had  not  absorbed  all  consideration  of  subjects 
of  deep  civil  interest,  and  therefore,  when  the  necessity  for  ac. 
tion  arrived,  he  betrayed  no  monastic  decrepitude,  but  was  able 
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to  give  his  appropriate  support  to  the  cause.  History  informs 
us,  that  in  the  early  English  reigns,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  con- 
fessors to  be  perfect  in  Magna  Charta,  and  that  every  cathedral 
was  furnished  with  an  authentic  copy  under  the  great  seal.  The 
cause  of  true  freedom  has,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion,  no  less  than  the  tyranny  of  lawlessness  is  ever 
identified  with  infidelity  and  atheism.  There  are  great  recipro- 
cal obligations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  enough  in  them- 
selves to  suggest  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  true  relations  of  Church  and  State,  than  the  superficial  com- 
mon places  that  are  current  on  that  subject.  The  independence 
of  our  country  was  achieved  by  prayer,  as  well  as  by  the  sword. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  glory  of  the  revolution  of  1776,  that  a  deep 
religious  feeling  animated  the  men  who  shared  in  it,  and  thus, 
as  in  the  revolution  of  1688, 

 "  claims  from  other  worlds  inspirited 

The  Star  of  Liberty  to  rise." 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  Bishop 
White's  life,  we  wish  to  place  in  connexion  with  it  a  brief  para- 
graph from  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  as  it  contains  not 
only  a  cordial  expression  of  his  feelings  towards  Great  Britain, 
but  also  a  strong  and  sagacious  remark  upon  colonial  condi- 
tion— a  remark  which,  perhaps,  in  a  brief  space,  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution.  After  an  opinion  on  the  ob- 
noxious policy  of  the  British  government  to  the  colonies,  he  adds, 

"  The  opinions  here  expressed,  may  seem  indicative  of  aver- 
sion to  the  British  character  in  the  author's  mind.  Far  from  en- 
tertaining any  such  aversion,  he  prefers  the  laws  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  British  nation  to  those  of  any  other ;  either  from  par- 
tiality to  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  or,  as  he  believes,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impartial  comparison.  But  he  reasons  on  the  prin- 
ciples, which  he  thinks  warranted  by  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
that  national  domination,  under  whatever  circumstances,  will  be 
tyranny.  An  individual  may  be  a  tyrant  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  bis  personal  character ;  but  no  people  ever  stuck  at  any 
crimes  which  advanced  their  wealth  at  the  expense  of  those  go- 
verned by  them ;  especially,  if  it  [they]  were  at  a  distance/9 — 
Memoirs  of  the  Church,  fyc.  (2d  edit.)  p.  75. 

If  Dr.  While's  course  of  conduct,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  proved  the  self-possession  of  conscience  and  courage,  his 
ecclesiastical  position  after  the  Revolution,  was  equally  a  trial  to 
his  wisdom.    "  The  Church  of  England  in  America,"  (as  it 
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was  styled  before  the  Revolution,)  had  labored  under  many  diffi- 
culties during  the  colonial  period.  The  suggestion  of  any  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  American  Episcopacy,  was  the  signal  for  an 
instantaneous  expression  of  the  latent  jealousy,  that  it  would  be 
made  an  instrument  of  enforcing  the  new  system  of  colonial 
policy  which  bad  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  There  was 
the  apprehension — increased  with  the  increasing  distrust  of  the 
parent  power — The  bishops  sent  to  America  from  England, 
would  bring  with  them,  or  if  not,  might  be  clothed  by  the  par- 
amount authority  of  Britain,  with  the  powers  of  English  bish- 
ops, to  the  great  prejudice  of  people  of  other  communions,  and 
in  contrariety  to  the  principles  on  which  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies  had  taken  place.  There  was  a  restive  suspiciousness 
of  a  hierarchy — not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances,  for  u  the 
fierce  spirit  of  liberty"  (as  Mr.  Burke  described  it)  had  been  ir- 
ritated, until  it  had  become  keenly,  perhaps  morbidly,  sensitive. 
Bishop  White  remembered,  as  be  states  in  his  Church  Memoirs, 
the  ante-revolutionary  times,  when  the  presses  profusely  emitted 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  disquisitions  on  the  question,  whether 
an  American  bishop  should  be  endured,  and  when  threats  were 
uttered,  of  throwing  such  a  person,  if  sent,  into  the  river.* 
There  was  an  hereditary  feeling  of  the  puritans,  which  engen- 
dered no  love  for  the  title  or  office  of  bishop.  This  state  of 
public  sentiment  controlled  the  attempts  to  introduce  a  colonial 
episcopacy.  That  the  opposition  to  it  prevailed  was,  we  are  in- 
duced to  believe,  a  happy  circumstance,  when  we  read  these  opi- 
nions left  by  Bishop  White,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Church : 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  British  government,  had  tbey  sanc- 
tioned an  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  would  have  endeavored  to 
render  it  subservient  to  the  support  of  a  party,  on  the  plan  of  the 
newly  projected  domination.  In  this  case,  the  effects  would  have 
been  hostile  to  the  estimation  of  Episcopacy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  the  great  mass  of  whom,  including  the  best  informed,  and 
those  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  had  set 
themselves  in  a  determined,  and,  as  the  author  thinks,  a  justifiable 
opposition  to  the  new  system.  •  •  •  Episcopacy,  under  the 
old  regimen,  would  have  probably  been  considered  as  subservient 
to  an  authority,  of  the  decline  and  final  abrogation  of  which,  there 
were  causes,  which  must  have  produced  their  effect  at  last ;  if  the 
effect  had  not  been  hastened  much  faster  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, by  intemperate  counsels,  and  by  injudicious  measures." 

♦Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  2d  Edition,  passim. 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  steady  republi- 
canism, and  the  meek  authority  of  Bishop  White,  to  dissipate 
the  prejudices  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Dependent  upon  English  ordination,  the  number  of  the  Clergy 
was  of  course  reduced  during  the  war.  Besides  the  discontinu- 
ance of  ordinations,  many  clergymen  in  the  country  had  been 
supported  by  stipends  received  from  the  Society  in  England,  "for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts ;"  some  declined 
officiating,  on  the  ground  of  their  ecclesiastical  tie  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  consequent  scruple  as  to  the 
use  of  it,  exclusively  of  the  prayers  for  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  Again,  there  was  a  class  of  Non-Jurors — conscientiously 
so  no  doubt — men  who  could  not  reconcile  with  their  previous 
obligations,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States,  without  the 
taking  of  which,  they  were  prohibited  from  officiating,  by  severe 
laws.  From  all  these  causes,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
was  indeed  brought  low.  At  one  time,  Dr.  White  was  left 
alone  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  all  bis  brethren  of  the  cler- 
gy having  withdrawn  from  their  former  parishes. 

"  He  was  left  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  to  watch  over  and  support 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  exposed  to  dangers,  from 
causes  both  internal  and  external,  arising  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  But  the  confidence  universally  felt  in  his  integrity 
and  judgment ;  his  well  known  political  principles,  favorable  to 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  giving  him 
an  influence  with  those  in  power,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  possessed ;  and  the  steady,  prudent,  and  conciliatory  course 
which  he  pursued,  were  of  signal  benefit  to  her,  and  enabled  him, 
under  Providence,  to  conduct  her  in  safety,  though  diminished  in 
extent,  through  the  threatening  dangers.  Prejudices,  not  unnatu- 
rally excited  by  her  former  connexion  with  the  established  Church 
of  England,  were  removed  or  weakened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  station,  and  acceptable  political  sentiments,  of  this  ber  lead* 
mg  and  influential  advocate,  which  were  a  security  that  her  princi- 
ples could  not  be  unfriendly  to  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the 
country." — p.  59. 

When,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  the  British  empire 
in  America  was  dismembered  by  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  united  colonies,  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
necessarily  included.  The  strife  for  independence  was  not  more 
arduous  than  the  consequent  labor  of  building  up  the  institutions 
of  the  country  upon  their  new  foundation.  The  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  peace  of  1783,  were  years  of  deep  and 
painful  anxiety.    A  solicitude  was  creeping  into  the  minds  of 
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thoughtful  men,  that  the  event  might  prove  there  had  been  a  re- 
volution in  vain — that  blood  had  been  poured  out  for  nought. 
Not  many  generations  before,  there  had  been  a  revolution  which 
overwhelmed  the  monarchy  ;  and  then,  after  a  very  few  years, 
14  there  came  a  restoration."    The  first  condition  of  a  newly  ac- 
qnired  independence,  is  a  feverish  unsettledness.    When,  says 
the  church-historian,  Fuller,  a  nation  has  been  brought  to  bed 
of  the  long  expected  child,  liberty,  for  some  time,  she  enjoys  no 
more  than  a  sick-room  health,  and  can  be  said  only  to  be  "  as 
well  as  is  to  be  expected."    There  were  difficulties  common  to 
the  organization  of  both  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  the  country,  requiring,  in  each,  a  large  share  of  wisdom  and 
prudence.     In  the  predicament  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in 
the  United  States,  there  were  peculiar  embarrassments.    It  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  its  members,  as  Dr.  White  assured  the 
executive  council  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1785,  not  to  <~ 
depend  on  any  foreign  authority  for  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
or  for  any  other  matter  appertaining  to  religion.    This  perma- 
nent dependence,  could  be  avoided  only  by  obtaining  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopate.    For  the  consecration  of  such  authority,  Eng- 
land, for  various  reasons,  was  the  country  chiefly  looked  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  prelates  of  Great  Britain  were,  after  some  pre- 
liminary  difficulties,  addressed  by  a  republican  clergy,  seeking, 
at  their  hands,  the  consecration  of  American  bishops.  Now 
what  associations  must  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  English 
prelates,  with  republicanism.    If  they  looked  back  into  their 
own  history  only  a  little  more  than  a  century,  they  found,  that 
when  cause  was  made  against  the  throne,  it  was  com rifeft, cause 
against  the  church ;  the  same  republican  hands  which  then  took* 
away  the  crown  from  the  king's  head,  tore  the  mitre  from  the 
bishop's  brow ;  the  same  tribunal  whose  stern  sentence  sent  the 
monarch  to  the  scaffold,  had,  but  a  little  while  before,  with  less 
compunction,  devoted  the  primate  to  the  same  doom.  Episco- 
pacy in  a  commonwealth  was  a  new  thing.     When  an  eccle- 
siastical system  has  existed  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  political  society,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  mind  to 
dissociate  them.    The  British  church  had  been  so  long  identi- 
fied with  the  state,  and  their  interests  so  interwoven,  that  there 
might  be  danger  of  its  habit  as  an  establishment  overshadowing 
its  simple  apostolic  character.  "  The  Church  of  England,"  says 
South,  in  one  of  those  strong  but  over-loyal  sermons,  preached 
soon  after  the  restoration — that  period  when  the  church  was  as 
distinguished  for  its  piety,  as  the  court  was  for  its  profligacy — 
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"  The  Church  of  England  glories  in  nothing  more,  than  that  she 
is  the  truest  friend  to  kings  and  to  kingly  government  of  any 
other  church  in  the  world."  Now,  the  surviving  fragment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  America,  could  for  itself  make  no 
such  boast.  It  was  no  longer  a  communion  of  royalists ;  the 
sympathies  of  its  divines  with  kings  had  passed  away  forever, 
and  their  loyalty  was  now  to  the  people.  Happily  there  were, 
besides  allegiance  to  a  kingly  government,  other  and  purer  ma- 
terials of  clerical  glory,  in  which  they  could  participate.  In  the 
same  discourse  of  South's,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
adds,  with  a  force  of  truth  passing  the  measure  of  his  partiian- 
ship,  44  That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  know- 
ing in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  labori- 
ous in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and 
daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and  il- 
lustrious ;  and  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate 
to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honor  r  for  by  all  these  things  God  is  honor- 
ed, who  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and  standard  of  all 
honor  derivable  upon  men,  that  those  who  honor  him,  shall  be 
honored  by  him."  It  was  necessary  to  conciliate  on  the  one 
hand  the  confidence  of  the  prelacy  in  England,  and  on  the  other, 
the  popular  feeling  in  America,  to  satisfy  the  former  that  there 
was  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  set  the  institutions  of  the 
church,  and  to  assure  the  latter,  that  Episcopacy  was  not  of  ne- 
cessity a  tyrannous  hierarchy.  To  bring  about  these  results,  it 
may  now  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  no  human  influence  con- 
tributed more  than  the  character  of  William  White. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  consecration  of  Dr.  White, 
and  Dr.  Provoost,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  respective  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  are  known  from  the  interest- 
ing narrative  given  by  the  former  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Church. 
The  account  of  their  interviews  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  other  bishops,  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  inter- 
course of  perfect  christian  gentlemen,  meeting  upon  a  great 
spiritual  concern,  arid  acting  with  the  single  motive  of  the  good 
of  the  Church.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
with  an  affectionate  courtesy,  and  a  simple  unconstrained  dignity 
on  both  sides,  which  are  especially  entitled  to  admiration,  con- 
sidering how  recent  was  the  irritation  of  a  war,  that  had  been 
waged  with  much  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  warfare.  It  was  a 
just  compliment  paid  by  Dr.  Howley,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  both  to  bis  predecessor  in  the  primacy,  and  to 
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the  first  American  bishops,  when  he  spoke  of  the  narrative  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  "  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  truly 
christian  principles,  temper,  and  conduct,  of  the  venerable  per- 
sons, American  and  English,  by  whose  prudence  and  piety,  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  bappy  issue."  (Memoir,  page 
264,  note.) 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1787,  Dr.  White  was  consecrated  in 
Lambeth  chapel.  An  incident  connected  with  it,  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  and  of  the  unchangeable-* 
ness  of  his  friendship,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by.  There  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  in  London,  his  former  friend  and  theological 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duch6,  once  rector  of  the  churches  m 
Philadelphia,  in  which  Dr.  White  was  at  the  same  time  an  as- 
sistant minister.  This  gentleman  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
America  on  account  of  the  odium  which  attached  to  htm  in  con- 
sequence of  his  well  known  letter  to  General  Washington.  That 
letter  was  decidedly  condemned  by  Dr.  White,  but  it  was  not 
such  an  error  as  to  alienate  an  old  affection,  especially  as  it 
brought  with  it  amply,  its  own  punishment.  They  now  met  ui>- 
der  circumstances  which  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by 
either ;  and  the  following  note  written  by  Bishop  White,  imme- 
diately after  his  consecration,  shows  his  thoughtful  constancy  to 
an  old  friend : 

"  The  consecration  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  his  house- 
hold, and  very  few  others ;  among  whom  was  my  old  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Duch6.  I  had  asked  the  archbishop's  leave  to  intro- 
duce him ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  he  was 
there ;  the  recollection  of  the  benefit  which  I  had  received  from 
his  instructions  in  early  life,  and  a  tender  sense  of  the  attentions 
which  he  had  shown  me  almost  from  my  infancy,  together  with 
the  impressions  left  by  the  harmony  which  had  subsisted  between 
us  in  the  discharge  of  our  joint  paetoral  duty  in  Philadelphia, 
being  no  improper  accompaniments  to  the  feelings  suited  to  the 
present  very  interesting  transaction  of  my  life.  I  hope  that  I 
felt  the  weight  of  the  occasion.  May  God  bless  the  meditations 
and  the  recollections  by  which  I  had  endeavored  to  prepare  my- 
self for  it,  and  give  them  their  due  effect  on  my  temper  and  con- 
duct, in  the  new  character  in  which  I  am  to  appear  I"— Memoirs 
of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  2d  edit.  p.  137. 

Besides  the  difficulties  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  was  embarrassed  by  differences  of  opi- 
nion among  Episcopalians  themselves.   In  bringing  about  ma- 
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tual  confidence  and  a  harmonious  anion,  Bishop  White's  influence 
was  exerted  with  happy  effect,  and  so  identified  were  his  labors 
with  the  whole  process,  that  his  biographer  has  very  properly 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  examination  of  it.  He  lias 
given  a  compendious  and  interesting  account  of  the  course  pur- 
sued, on  the  most  interesting  points,  in  settling  the  principles  for 
governing  the  church  and  regulating  its  doctrine  and  worship. 
A  careful  statement  is  also  introduced  of  the  views  of  Dr.  White 
in  his  publication  entitled  "  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
considered."  It  was  important  to  show  distinctly  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  him  was  meant  only  for  a  temporary  expedient, 
resorted  to  in  consequence  of  very  peculiar  exigencies.  From 
such  a  remedy,  not  a  few  of  his  brethren  dissented  at  the  time, 
as  unsound  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  probably  at  the  present 
day  still  fewer  would  accord  with  it.  Still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  Dr.  White  maintained  the  propriety  of  such  a 
plan,  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  reformation  of  the  people,  are  the  paramount  objects  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  be  never  thought  of  abandoning  the 
claims  of  the  apostolical  institution  of  episcopacy. 

After  describing  the  various  impediments  to  the  reviving  and 
organizing  the  American  portion  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  its  independent  basis,  and  the  large  share  borne  by  Bishop 
White  in  the  proceedings  connected  with  it,  his  biographer 
adds  : 

"  Happy  was  it  that,  at  this  time,  she  was  providentially  sup- 
plied with  a  man  so  well  qualified,  by  his  character  and  attain- 
ments, to  conduct  her  safely  through  the  existing  difficulties.  Fea- 
tures of  his  character,  calculated  to  secure  confidence  and  remove 
prejudices,  have  been  before  mentioned.  Others  may  be  added, 
showing  how  well  fitted  he  was  to  supply  her  wants  in  the  present 
exigency.  The  mildness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners  engaged  the 
affections  of  those  associated  with  him,  and  enabled  hitn  to  excite 
and  maintain  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  a  readiness  mutually  to  ac- 
commodate to  each  other's  opinions,  on  subjects  not  deemed  fun- 
damental. His  influence  in  guarding  against  disunion,  on  account 
of  differences  in  sentiment,  was  increased  by  the  moderation  of  his 
own  principles  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  dis- 
cipline, which  placed  him  between  the  clergy  of  the  east  and  south, 
and  enabled  him  successfully  to  mediate  between  them.  With  all 
these  advantages,  he  combined  intellectual  qualifications  and  attain* 
ments,  remarkably  adapted  to  the  station  in  which  he  was  called  to 
act  —  a  sound  judgment ;  habits  of  calm  and  deep  reflection ;  cau- 
tion in  decision  and  action,  united,  however,  with  steady  adherence 
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to  the  principles  deliberately  approved,  yet  with  a  disposition  to 
aid  cordially  in  giving  full  effect  to  measures  adopted  by  the  gene- 
ral consent,  though  against  his  own  opinions ;  and  extensive  and 
varied  information,  particularly  (what  was  now  especially  useful) 
an  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  primitive  church. 
All  these  were  employed,  with  unwearied  industry,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States." — p.  95. 

The  difficulties  in  forming  an  ecclesiastical  system  were  at 
length  overcome,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  some  disadvantages,  "  possessed,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  opportunity,  if  wisely  improved,  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  of  organizing  a  church 
upon  the  pure  and  simple  principles  of  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity."  The  opportunity  was  wisely  improved,  and  a 
judicious  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gradually 
scattered  those  prejudices,  which  had  been  so  strong  that  it  was 
at  one  time  proposed,  in  deference  to  them,  to  drop  the  name  of 
bishop,  and  continue  the  succession  under  another  name.  The 
protracted  hfe  of  Bishop  White  enabled  him  to  rejoice  in  the 
reflection :  "  The  order  has  now  existed  among  us  for  nearly 
the  half  of  a  century,  and  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  heard, 
either  of  usurpation  to  the  injury  of  any  other  denomination,  or 
of  arbitrary  government  within  our  own." 

In  the  present  notice  of  Dr.  Wilson's  work,  we  have  adverted 
to  those  parts  which  appeared  at  once  the  most  appropriate  to 
onr  pages,  and  most  strikingly  illustrative  of  Bishop  White's 
character.  Having  done  this,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  farther  than  by  a  pass- 
ing observation  on  a  few  particulars.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Priestley,  as  pre- 
senting in  a  pleasing  light  his  truly  christian  liberality  and  tem- 
per—  candor  and  charity  combined  with  fidelity  to  opinion. 

During  the  various  periods  that  General  Washington  had  an 
official  residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  regular  attendant 
upon  divine  service  in  the  church  at  which  Dr.  White  officiated. 
This  frequent  parochial  relation  was,  as  it  might  be  supposed 
with  two  such  personages,  attended  with  strong  personal  regard. 
The  memoir  contains  some  interesting  statements  relative  to  the 
first  President  —  the  first  in  every  sense.  We  cannot  forbear 
quoting  one  incident,  the  pathos  of  which  will  be  apparent  to 
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any  bat  a  vulgar  mind,  increased  as  h  is  by  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity and  feeling  of  the  bishop's  narrative : 

"  'ANECDOTE  CONCERNING!  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON. 

"  '  Oa  the  day  before  his  leaving  the  Presidential  chair,  a  large 
company  dined  with  him.  Among  them  were  the  foreign  ministers 
and  their  ladies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  other 
conspicuous  persons  of  both  sexes.  During  the  dinner  much  hila- 
rity prevailed ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  president,  certainly  without  design.  Having  filled  his 
glass,  he  addressed  the  company,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected  in  the  following  terms :  44  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  drink  your  health  as  a 
ublic  man.  I  do  it  with  sincerity,  and  wishing  you  all  possible 
appiness."  There  was  an  end  of  all  pleasantry.  He  who  gives 
this  relation  accidentally  directed  his  eye  to  the  lady  of  the  British 
minister,  (Mrs.  Liston,)  and  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks.' " 

The  remaining  years  of  Bishop  White's  life  appear  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  vigilant  and  tranquil  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  in  an  active  participation  in  the  general  councils  of  bis 
church.  The  tranquillity  of  bis  own  diocese  was  at  one  time  in- 
terrupted by  the  prevalence  of  a  party  agitation,  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  completely  subside  several 
years  before  bis  death.  In  those  difficulties,  bis  biographer 
must  have  found  a  subject  of  very  considerable  delicacy  to  treat 
Fidelity  to  his  undertaking  required  that  they  should  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence  ;  the  full  discussion  of  them  might  endan- 
ger the  existing  harmony  in  that  diocese,  by  the  revival  of  feel- 
ings that  happily  have  passed  away.  A  judicious  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  has  relieved  Dr.  Wilson  from  this  dilemma,  and 
while  justice  is  done  to  the  biography,  there  is  scarcely  a  possi- 
bility, it  would  seem  to  us,  of  any  hazard  of  recalling  a  single 
painful  emotion. 

Bishop  White  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  bb  official 
duties  —  both  episcopal  and  parochial— until  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  death.  An  illness  of  about  a  fortnight,  it  is 
stated,  closed  a  life  which  had  been  blessed  with  extraordinary 
health.  His  death  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July,  1836. 
The  death  was  like  the  life.  How  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise f  It  was  humble,  hopeful,  serene.  There  was,  his  bio- 
grapher informs  us,  nothiog  of  elation  in  his  manner  or  lan* 
guage.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  unostentatious  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  the  same  modesty  marked  its  closing  hours.  Ha- 
bitually —  by  constitution  and  by  principle —  be  was  averse  to 
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all  self-display  —  to  any  thing  that  was  scenic,  and  therefore  the 
solemn  act  of  dying  was  no  "  death-bed  scene"  His  body  was 
buried  near  the  venerable  church,  in  which  his  voice  had  been 
so  often  heard  ;  the  bells  which  fifty  years  before  had  rung  out 
a  rejoicing,  when  he  came  back  from  a  distant  land  a  consecra- 
ted bishop,  mourned  the  good  man's  departure.  Never  were  the 
remains  of  a  Christian  laid  in  the  grave,  for  whose  example  the 
survivors  might  more  truly  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  ;  never 
could  the  pious  mourner  more  fittingly  apply  to  the  departed  the 
closing  sentence — sublime  in  its  simplicity — of  the  memorial 
of  an  early  divine :  "  he  was  earnest  and  unwearied  in  the 
search  of  knowledge,  with  which  his  vigorous  soul  is  now  satis- 
fied, and  employed  in  a  continual  praise  of  that  God  that  first 
breathed  it  into  his  active  body  —  that  body,  which  once  was  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  now  become  a  small  quantity 
of  Christian  dust.  *  But  I  shall  see  it  reanimated" 

Dr.  Wilson  concludes  his  volume  with  a  full  estimate  of  Bishop 
White's  character  in  its  various  relations.  It  comes  from  his 
pen  with  the  authority  of  a  life-long  intimacy,  and,  while  a  strong 
partiality  is  avowed,  bears  the  marks  of  accurate  discrimination. 
The  transfer  of  it  to  our  pages  would  be  to  appropriate  more 
than  the  due  amount  of  quotation  from  any  work ;  and  we  are 
reluctant,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  it  the  injury  of  breaking  its 
completeness  into  fragments.  We  shall  do  so  no  farther  than 
to  quote  a  few  sentences  in  connexion  with  some  remarks  on 
Bishop  White's  character,  with  which  we  shall  close  this  article. 

The  nature  of  his  religious  feelings  is  carefully  and  minutely 
delineated  by  his  biographer,  who,  in  conclusion  on  this  particu- 
lar, characterizes  them  in  this  happy  description  : 

"  Were  I  allowed  —  and  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  and 
observation  of  him  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  justify  the  claim  — 
-were  I  allowed  to  characterize  his  religious  feelings,  and  to  attri- 
bute them  to  their  true  source,  I  could  not  avoid  pronouncing  them 
to  be  of  that  submissive,  'steady,  sweetly  serene  and  consolatory 
kind,  which  the  Gospel  encourages  us  to  expect  from  such  an  ad- 
vancement as  he  had  made,  through  divine  grace,  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  '  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.'  " — p.  273. 

On  the  subject  of  church  government,  Bishop  White  had 
formed  his  opinions  upon  the  model  of  those  of  the  low-church 
divines,  as  they  were  called  in  England,  of  the  established  church 
in  that  country.  Of  low-churchism,  according  to  a  modern 
use  of  the  term,  he  frequently  expressed  himself  with  decisive 
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disapprobation,  and  condemned  the  fallacious  application  of  the 
epithet  •*  high-church,"  when  the  meaning  is  simply  zealous 
and  consistent  membership  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  So  tho- 
roughly versed  was  his  mind  in  the  history,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, of  England,  that  he  was  disposed  to  recognise  the 
terms  in  question  chiefly  in  their  original  and  historical  signifi- 
cancy,  as  they  came  into  use  during  the  Stuart  dynasty  ;  and 
not  to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  their  modern  sense,  as  expres- 
sive, on  the  one  side,  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the 
church,  and  its  formularies  of  faith  and  worship — and  on  the 
other,  of  indifference  and  a  mistaken  liberality.  More  than 
this  it  may  be  said,  we  think,  that  he  had  no  partiality  for  the 
use  of  the  terms  themselves,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  dis- 
couraged the  frequent  employment  of  them  —  so  often  flippant 
and  unmeaning.  In  this  respect,  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  feelings  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  noble 
reflection,  on  the  same  subject,  of  the  great  philosophical  poet 
of  our  age: 

— —  HIGH  AND  LOW, 

Watch- words  of  party  ;  

As  if  a  church,  though  sprung  from  heaven,  must  owe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life,  — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow, 
Of  truths  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 

Bishop  White's  life  was,  with  all  his  avocations,  the  life  of  a 
student — unintermittingly  so,  and  to  the  last.  The  result  of 
such  long  continued  application  by  an  intellect  so  vigorous  was 
a  deep  erudition,  which  being  no  way  kindred  to  showy  attain- 
ments, was  perhaps  by  presumptuous  judgments  underrated. 
His  opinions  were  formed  with  care — by  a  process  at  once 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  authority.  He  had  nothing  of 
that  self-sufficient  habit  of  opinion  that  takes  no  heed  of  wisdom 
and  learning  which  have  gone  before.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author.  The  several  theological  works  published  during  his 
life-time  are  standard,  and  we  perceive  from  the  memoir,  that 
lie  has  bequeathed  various  others  in  readiness  for  the  press,  and 
which  have  been  arranged  for  posthumous  publication.  Dr. 
White's  natural  disposition  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led 
him  to  habits  of  continued  study  ;  but  over  and  above  this,  he 
doubtless  recognised  in  his  peculiar  ecclesiastical  position,  the 
paternal  relation,  as  it  were,  to  the  young  church  in  this  country, 
a  responsibility  to  bring  to  her  councils  the  assistance  of  sound 
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and  mature  learning.  He  was  unceasingly  studious,  for  a  bishop 
"  must  be  apt  to  teach."  His  scholarship  was  no  mere  accu- 
mulation of  barren  theological  lore,  nor  was  his  study  a  place  of 
cloistered  contemplation.  To  the  most  advanced  years  of  his 
life,  on  every  6t  occasion,  his  pen  was  prompt  to  assert  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  the  christian  church.  His  learning  was 
truly  the  learning  of  a  bishop— active  and  diffusive  for  the  good 
of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  people  who  were  gathered  about  him  ; 
a  stream  like  unto  that  of  (he  fountains  at  Elira,  which  flowed 
amid  the  palm  trees,  heath  fully,  abundantly.* 

It  may  not  be  without  profit,  in  these  times,  when  the  church, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  beginning  to  be  stirred  with  a 
series  of  discussions,  on  which  opinions  the  most  adverse  are  en- 
tertained, to  call  attention  to  this  description  of  his  polemical 
spirit : 

"  The  ir.ildne88  and  candor  of  the  Bishop's  disposition,  were 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  spirit  prevailing  in  his  controversial 
writings.  These  were  wholly  free  from  the  l^ast  infusion  of  ani- 
mosity, bitterness,  sarcasm,  or  unfairness  in  the  statement  of  the 
opinions  or  motives  of  adversaries,  by  which  such  writings  are  too 
generally  distinguished.  Probably  they  may  be  less  pleasing  to 
many  readers  for  the  want  of  those  properties  :  seme  of  which,  at 
least,  are  thought  to  edd  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  contro- 
versy. But  they  are  more  honorable  to  his  character  and  christian 
feeling ;  the  more  so,  because  theological  controversy  is  so  apt  to 
excite  unfriendly  and  violent  emotions,  even  iu  those  who,  on  all 
other  occasions,  manifest  a  truly  christian  temper.  Caudor,  ur- 
banity, and  the  love  of  truth,  are  preserved  throughout  his  works. 
The  support  of  sound  and  correct  principles,  and  not  victory,  or 
the  display  of  intellectual  ability  or  learning,  was  his  uniform  ob- 
ject ;  which  he  sought  to  attain  by  just  argument,  without  resort  to 
misrepresentation  or  invective." — p.  279. 

One  trait  of  character,  already  in  some  measure  alluded  to, 
remains  for  a  brief  consideration  : 

*  One  of  the  many  fanciful  historical  allusions,  taken  from  the  scriptures,  is 
thus  amplified  by  Dr.  Adam  Littleton.  To  the  number  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
Disciples  of  our  Saviour,  '*  some  apply  the  twelve  wellsof  water,  and  the  seventy 
palm  trees,  which  the  Israelites  found  in  their  journeyings  at  Elim.  The  palms, 
fcy  their  height,  to  signify  the  pre-eminence  of  church  dignity  in  which  her  of- 
ficers are  placed,  and  by  the  shade  of  their  overspreading  boughs,  and  the  fruits 
they  were  laden  with,  to  denote  the  great  advantages  people  were  to  expect  from 
them.  And  the  fountains  of  water,  by  their  unwearied  officios  course,  deriving 
their  refreshing  streams  to  the  multitude,  to  betoken  the  diffusive  good  of  church- 
rulers,  and  governors,  in  their  larger  compass.  The  palms  fixed  to  a  certain 
station,  and  the  fountains  of  a  more  unlimited  influence."— Littleton's  Sermons, 
1679. 
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"  The  Bishop  did  not  think  that  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the 
common  wealth  should  be  lost  in  that  of  the  christian  minister.  For 
he  thought  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  former,  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  those  of  the  sacred  office.  He  constantly  attended  and 
voted  at  elections,  agreeably  to  his  conscientious  judgment.  But 
here  he  stopped.  He  would  never  condescend  to  perform  the  part 
of  a  political  partisan.  He  inculcated  the  same  course  of  conduct 
on  his  clergy,  and  on  candidates  for  orders,  as  a  duty  of  the  citizen 
still  incumbent  on  them,  and  not  dispensed  with  by  the  ministerial 
office.  His  own  experience  proved  that  his  influence  and  respect- 
ability in  that,  were  not  at  all  diminished.  The  inconvenience,  which, 
to  an  aged  man,  could  not  be  slight,  of  attending  a  contested  elec- 
tion, and  delivering  his  vote  amid  the  struggles  of  opposing  par- 
ties, did  not  deter  him  from  continuing  to  perform  this  duty,  even 
in  very  advanced  life.  The  reverence  felt  for  him  by  all  of  them 
was  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  strikingly  manifested,  by  their 
suspending,  on  his  approach,  their  struggles  for  access  to  the  win- 
dows where  the  votes  were  deposited,  and  opening  a  lane  through 
which  he  could  advance  for  that  purpose,  and  again  retire  without 
difficulty.  And  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  incident  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  multitude,  was  observed  to  continue  for  a  considerable 
time."— p.  283. 

Surely  this  is  an  instructive  example.  Enough  of  angry  ele- 
ments are  u  fulmining"  over  our  *•  fierce  democracies the 
greater  therefore  tbe  need  for  the  noiseless  influences  which  piety, 
still  moving  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  may  shed.  In  this  mat- 
ter, wiser  indeed  in  its  generation  is  infidelity,  than  are  the 
children  of  light ;  for  it  has  a  common  armory  with  licentious- 
ness and  radicalism.  The  warfare  against  social  order,  and  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  against  religion,  is  all  one  cause.  The 
welfare  of  the  church  is  not  separable  from  the  welfare  of  tbe 
country,  and  that  is  dependent  on  the  soundness  and  stability 
of  its  political  system.  Now,  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  is 
manifest  that  there  is  a  salutary  influence  in  the  brief  presence 
of  a  pious  man,  exercising  a  constitutional  right.  But  suffrage  is 
not  only  a  right ;  it  is  greatly  more,  it  is  a  duty.  It  was  so  re- 
garded by  Bishop  White,  and  being  so,  no  timidity,  no  false 
delicacy,  kept  him  back,  because  the  discharge  of  the  duty  car- 
ried him,  for  a  little  while,  into  the  heated  and  uncongenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  hustings.  His  opinions  on  the  duty  of  the 
ministry  in  this  particular,  were  frequently  stated.  It  was  his 
aim  to  guide  in  that  safe  middle  path,  illustrated  by  his  whole 
life,  between  civic  apathy  and  abandonment  of  duty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  political  partisanship  on  the  other.    "  There  can  be 
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no  question,"  is  his  language,  "  of  tbe  right  of  a  minister,  or  ra- 
ther it  is  bis  duty,  to  make  a  temperate  use  of  any  civil  privi- 
leges with  which  the  laws  of  his  country  clothe  him."  He  con- 
sented to  preside  at  public  meetings,  at  all  connected  with  po- 
litical affairs,  on  very  few  occasions }  each,  however,  an  honor- 
able exception  to  bis  usual  practice.  On  one  of  these  occasions — 
a  meeting  held  to  memorialize  congress  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  faith  to  the  Indian  tribes — be  gave  this  comprehensive 
statement  of  his  principles  : 

"  Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  not 
merged  in  what  is  appropriate  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
knowing  that  the  possession  of  constitutional  rights  cannot  but  exact 
the  disc/iarge  of  correspondent  duties  ;  I  have  always  held  myself  not 
only  privileged,  but  bound,  to  declare  my  sentiments,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  them  my  votes,  on  public  measures  of  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the  meddling 
of  ecclesiastical  politicians,  I  have  thought,  that  to  others  than  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  the  community  should  look  for  the  taking 
of  the  lead,  on  questions  relative  to  their  civil  interests."  # 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  Bishop  White  lived  and 
died  without,  literally,  one  solitary  enemy  —  fourscore  years 
and  ten  without  a  wound  from  an  angry  feeling !  The  shafts 
of  malice  or  calumny,  if  they  had  been  aimed  at  him,  would 
have  been  quenched  by  a  character  so  invulnerable ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  never  made  the  mark  for  an  evil  passion.  This 
would  not  have  been  singular  if  his  security  bad  been  that  which 
a  negative  virtue  gives  to  the  inoffensive ;  but  his  life  was  active 
and  exposed.*  A  reverential  affection  was  the  natural  tribute  to 
a  character  of  which  all  the  elements  were  adjusted  in  so  exact  > 
a  harmony.  It  was  a  crowning  beauty  of  his  career  that  it  ex- 
hibited no  conflicts  —  passions  striving  with  principles  —  one 
duty  struggling  with  and  disfiguring  another :  zeal,  for  instance, 

*  A  passage  in  one  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  works  is,  in  many  of  its  par- 
ticulars, so  aptly  descriptive  of  the  tenor  of  Bishop  White's  life,  that  it  may  be 
quoted  not  inappropriately  in  this  place: 

"  An  even  lire,  spent  with  as  much  rigor  of  duty  to  God  as  ought  to  be,  yet  in 
the  same  manner  or  devotions,  in  the  susception  of  ordinary  offices,  in  bearing 
public  burdens,  frequenting  public  assemblies,  performing  offices  of  civility,  re- 
ceiving all  the  rites  of  an  established  religion,  complying  with  national  customs 
and  hereditary  solemnities  of  a  people;  in  nothing  disquieting  public  peace,  or 
disrelishing  the  great  instruments  of  an  innocent  communion,  or  dissolving  the 
circumstantial  ligaments  of  charity,  or  breaking  laws,  and  the  great  relations  and 
necessitudes  of  the  world,  out  of  fancy  or  singularity,  is  the  best  way  to  live  ho- 
lily,  and  safely,  and  happily ;  safer  from  sin  and  envy,  and  more  removed  from 
trouble  and  temptation/'— Life  of  Christ— Taylor's  Works,  Heber'sedit.  Vol.  II. 
p.  188. 
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trampling  upon  charity,  or  firmness  at  variance  with  meekness. 
His  affections  were  so  attempered,  that  not  irreverently  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Apostle's  injunction  44  to  gird  up  the  loins  of 
the  mind"  must  have  set  lightly  upon  him.  In  its  peacefulness 
his  life  here  was  prelusive  of  its  hereafter  —  an  hereafter  how 
for  surpassing  we  are  reminded  at  the  close  of  that  passage  in 
Bishop  Leighton's  commentary,*  pronounced  the  most  beautiful 
allegory  in  the  whole  course  of  his  studies :  "  this  is  the  place  of 
our  trial  and  conflict,  but  the  place  of  our  rest  is  above;  we  must 
here  have  *  our  loins  girt,'  but  when  we  come  there,  we  may 
wear  our  long  white  robes  at  their  full  length  without  disturb- 
ance, for  there  is  nothing  but  peace ;  and  without  danger  of  de- 
filement, for  no  unclean  thing  is  there;  yea,  the  streets  of  that 
new  Jerusalem  are  paved  with  pure  gold.  To  him  then,  that 
hath  prepared  that  City  for  us,  let  us  ever  give  praise." 


Art.  VII.  —Hyperion,  a  Romance,  by  (he  Author  of  Outre-mcr. 
New  York :  1839.  Samuel  Colman.  2  vols.  pp.  213  and 
230. 

The  great  arena  of  letters  has  often  seemed  to  us  the  Tour- 
ney field  of  this  age  of  moral  and  intellectual  effort ;  in  which 
the  human  mind,  like  the  body  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  from 
childhood  upwards,  is  trained  to  bear  its  panoply  of  knowledge, 
to  wield  its  arms  of  attack  and  defence,  that  it  may  one  day  be 
able,  in  the  lists,  before  a  more  formidable  audience  than  were 
assembled  at  the  tilts  of  the  olden  time,  to  maintain  its 
opinions,  vindicate  its  faith,  and  perform  the  duties  to  which 
heroism  or  conviction  excite  it.  The  great  interests  of  nations 
are  guarded  by  watchful  statesmen,  and  brute  force  retires,  each 
day,  farther  and  deeper  into  its  cavernous  lairs,  before  the  might 
of  intelligence ;  its  gray  beards,  it?  women  and  its  children, 
once  its  incumbrances  in  the  day  of  emergency,  are  now  all 
component  elements  of  a  nation's  force ;  and  every  resource  of 
its  soil,  its  industry,  its  wealth,  and  its  position,  is  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  its  active  power.  We  repeat  an  old  saying  in  as- 
cribing this  metamorphosis  in  his  destiny,  to  the  expansion  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man,  so  long  stifled  in  their  vision  of  truth 
and  beat  of  nobleness.    But  we  have  been  led  to  this  reflection, 

*  The  late  Mr.  Coleridge. 
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which  a  comparison  of  the  social  order  of  to  day  with  the  social 
chaos  of  the  middle  ages  naturally  suggests,  by  the  attempt  to 
assign  to  the  scholar  his  position  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No 
longer  a  timid  monk,  or  wild  astrologer,  or  enthusiastic  alchy- 
roisl,  be  appears  rather  its,  preux  chevalier.  Foremost  in  the  in- 
tellectual conflicts,  the  tniiees  of  its  passionate  opinions,  and, 
when  these  have  subsided,  turning  his  steed  from  the  battle-6eld 
in  quest  of  adventure.  A  knight  of  the  pen,  a  wanderer 
hastening  thither  where  glory  is  to  be  won  or  truth  maintained ; 
chanting,  with  manly  voice,  a  lay  of  former  days,  and  like  the 
Templar,  modulating  his  music  to  prayer.  Eloquent  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  knowing  the  spells  its  Genii  obey,  a  reveren- 
tial worshipper  in  the  eternal  temple  of  nature,  he  extends  his 
vow  of  chastity  into  seclusion  like  the  anchorite,  then  sinks  to 
the  grave  —  having  sculptured  his  own  tomb,  and  inscribed  the 
record  of  his  life  in  the  deathless  tome,  which,  like  the  illumin- 
ated folio  that  lies  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  poet  Hafiz,  is  his 
funeral  tablet.  Is  there  not  chivalry  in  the  poet  whose  life  is  a 
dream  ?  In  the  scholar  whose  life  is  a  poem  ?  In  the  romancer, 
by  turus  the  knight  errant,  the  sea-rover,  the  Asmodeus,  the  Old 
Mortality  —  nay,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  of  his  age  f 
Would  not  the  ardor  which  inspires  the  votary  of  letters  to 
chase  eternally  the  phantom  that  has  allured  so  many  to  oblivion 
—  so  few  to  glory — have  borne  him  a  victor  through  crusade 
or  tournament  ? 

This  spiritual  chivalry,  to  be  diffused  among  us,  awaits  a 
new  phase  in  our  national  existence.  We  have  had  our  war- 
riors of  letters  —  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  moral  heroes 
of  our  revolution,  whose  giant  heads  and  hearts  projected  in 
futurity  an  empire  fitted  for  the  needs  of  a  great  people.  But, 
although,  from  the  teeth  sown  in  defence  of  our  soil,  there  sprang 
up  men  —  (heir  destiny,  and  that  of  their  posterity,  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  proleUdre,  rather  than  of  the  chevalier,  and  the 
literary  spirit  beyond  the  sea  has  not  yet  followed  the  spirit  of 
freedom  over  the  waters.  Nay,  the  few  champions  of  our  lite- 
rature have  won  their  first  and  greenest  laurel  wreaths  in  foreign 
lists.  We  may  claim  for  our  legislators,  our  divines,  our  ora- 
tors, and  our  jurists,  the  homage  paid  by  our  opponents,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  admire  the  fabric  of  our  liberties  and  social 
blessings;  but  the  scholar,  by  being  insulated,  has  been  of 
necessity  a  pedagogue,  a  practician  ;  for  bis  true  vocation,  like 
.a  cultta,  mult  be  observed  and  propagated  by  a  brotherhood. 
And  his  enthusiasm,  if  it  meet  little  encouragement  from  the 
masses,  should  not  be  chilled  by  their  indifference. 
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Although  few  researches  would  prove  more  interesting  or  in- 
structive, than  such  as  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  our  youthful 
literature  might  develop — and  though  no  introduction  could  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  theme  before  us — our  limits  preclude 
the  investigation.  But  we  may  remark,  in  limine,  that  scarcely 
any  intellectual  feature  in  this  present  phase  of  our  social  life, 
is  so  striking  as  the  passionate  and  indiscriminate  fondness  for 
works  of  fiction,  which  sends  back  across  the  waters,  to  surprise 
and  delight  the  European  novelist,  an  echo  far  louder,  often, 
than  the  murmurs  of  applause  that  there  first  greeted  his  ear. 
If  this  approbation  of  his  efforts  is  at  times  a  just  tribute  to  bis 
powers,  it  is  more  frequently  demonstrative  of  that  restless  men- 
tal condition,  in  which  our  intellects— in  consequence  of  the  busy 
excitement  and  ceaseless  activity  which  seem  our  inheritance — 
have  hardly  time  to  crystallize,  to  subside  into  that  quiet  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful.  We  confer  titles  of  literary  fame  as  readily  as 
a  new  university  lavishes  its  honors  and  diplomas  to  make  its 
name  known.  One  evil  of  this  affluence  of  European  produc- 
tions is,  that  it  retards  the  expansion  of  those  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, which  would  seem  the  natural  foundation  of  a  grand  na- 
tional literature — our  romantic  origin,  our  magnificent  posi- 
tion, and  the  matchless  destiny  we  seem  called  to  fulfil  —  the 
regeneration  of  humanity,  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  past,  man 
was  indeed  happy  and  free,  or,  in  future  ages,  his  self-govern- 
ment is  to  be  synonymous  with  self-preservation.  Another  dis- 
advantage is,  that  public  taste  acquires  neither  tone  nor  charac- 
ter in  matters  of  literature,  is  bandied  from  one  author,  one 
opinion,  one  critic,  to  another  — at  the  mercy  of  prepossession 
and  prejudice,  and  is  thus  not  suffered  to  form  its  own  correct 
standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  literary  excellence. 

It  is  this  latter  evil  that  we  are  now  fain  to  deplore.  The 
highly-wrought  fiction,  which  in  the  words  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow's version  of  Coplas  de  Manrique, 

 "  Entices  and  deceives, 

And  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves 

Lies  poisonous  dew 
and  the  wild  drama  accord  well  with  our  existence  of  unceasing 
excitement.  They  are  something  to  catch  the  mind  in  its  wea- 
rier hours,  to  arouse  and  interest  it ;  and  partake  of  the  move- 
ment and  bustle  we  live  in.  But  we  are,  unhappily,  prone  to 
judge  all  productions  of  the  mind  by  the  touchstone  of  their  et 
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feet  upon  sensations  habituated  to  unnatural  excitement ;  and  to 
measure  by  dynamical  rules,  things  which  should  be  considered 
under  conditions  of  repose.  Before  us  lies  a  book  of  thought, 
traced  by  the  skilful  pen  of  a  scholar,  guided  by  the  purest  taste, 
and  warmed  by  poetical  feeling  of  a  high  order  —  and  which 
it  were  injustice  to  estimate  after  such  standards.  Whoever 
reads  "Hyperion"  in  this  spirit  —  unsympathising  with  the  ar- 
tist-like genius  of  the  author,  and  insensible  to  its  truly  romantic 
character — is  as  one  who  should  witness  an  opera,  and,  inatten- 
tive to  its  music,  condemn  it  because  it  does  not  excite  his  feelings 
like  the  last  tragedy,  or  horrible  drama.  The'  novel  reader 
will,  therefore,  find  these  beautiful  volumes  as  dissimilar  to  the 
current  trash  of  the  day,  as  their  chaste  and  tasteful  appearance 
is  unlike  that  of  the  coarse  reprints  of  onr  speculating  publish- 
ers. He  will  miss  the  improbabilities  and  contrasts,  the  false 
coloring  and  tinsel,  the  sophistry  and  the  startling  incidents  his 
appetite  craves  after.  Although  there  is  sufficient  plot  to  give 
it  a  flesh  and  blood  texture,  enough  of  love  to  depict  the  senti- 
ment as  it  has  often  appeared  in  all  time — shaded  by  disappoint- 
ment— in  saying  that  Paul  Fleming  and  Mary  Ashburton  resem- 
ble no  hero  or  heroine  of  his  acquaintance,  we  display  the  light  in 
which  they  must  appear  to  the  novel  reader.  But  the  poet  will 
be  charmed  in  Hyperion,  by  many  a  noble  and  beautiful  senti- 
ment—  dnguerrotypical  images  of  the  effect  of  loveliness  and 
grandeur  upon  a  spirit  in  which  they  are  reflected  in  their  true- 
shapes  and  dimensions — undistorted.  The  painter,  "  that  other 
poet,"  will  recognise  sketches  of  the  varied  and  picturesque 
beauties  of  European  scenery,  from  the  Odenwald  to  the  Alps, 
from  the  hills  of  Ems  to  the  Tyrol,  as  vivid  and  fresh  as  in  an 
artist's  album.  The  scholar  will  meet  a  kindred  spirit  penetra- 
ting the  precious  mines  of  learning,  by  the  light  of  burning  sym- 
pathy with  the  toilers  who  preceded  him  in  the  subterranean  past 
—  the  forgotten  ones  whose  names  he  retouches  in  the  moulder- 
ing rock.  He  will  see,  how  beneath  the  breath  of  inspiration, 
voices  speak  from  the  silent  page,  with  the  fervent  tones  of  him 
that  traced  there  the  words  of  wisdom  and  genius  —  how  the 
musty  volumes  are  thus  reanimated,  and  reveal  the  true  immor- 
tality of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher. 

By  these  readers  —  and  their  number,  thank  Heaven,  is  daily 
augmenting  among  us  —  Hyperion  will  be  deemed  an  invalua- 
ble contribution.  The  young  and  the  enthusiastic  will  seek  and 
preserve  its  pages  with  something  of  the  avidity  and  care  with 
which  youthful  artists  hoard  the  faintest  chalk-tracings  of  a  master9! 
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ter's  hand — as  a  more  instructive  revelation  than  the  finished — as 
the  anatomical  design  of  a  first  conception  of  genius— a  naked  un- 
adorned thought ;  and  the  veteran  in  letters  will  recognise  in  its 
ethereal  pages  images  of  many  a  vision  of  his  own  To  such  as 
have  neither  enthusiasm  nor  poetical  experience,  who  know  not 
what  the  "  Dream  Laud"  is,  much  less  the  glory  and  bliss  of 
the  dreamer  —  we  have  only  to  say,  «*  God  help  them."  Theirs 
will  be  a  stranger  mystification  than  were  our  illustrious  Coles' 
paintings  of  his  native  Catskilis  —  with  their  splendid  autum- 
nal tints,  their  mellow  sunsets,  and  their  gorgeous  morning 
glories  enthroned  among  mists  —  to  the  European  amateur  who 
looked  upon  that  variegated  and  fantastic  gladness  of  nature  as 
Arcadian  dreams  of  the  artist's  fancy.  As  unconscious  as  the 
Briton  or  the  German  were,  of  these  splendors  of  our  vegetation, 
are  many  among  us  of  the  wild  and  glorious  fantasies  of  transat- 
lantic intellectual  nature ;  which  may  no  more  be  reproduced  by 
translations,  than  can  the  liveliest  pencil  —  the  most  glowing  can- 
vas —  do  justice  to  the  sublime  scenes  we  look  upon  with  pride. 
They  must  be  felt  in  their  own  romantic  clime,  and  revealed  in 
that  tongue  which  lends  so  bright  a  coloring  to  thought.  Until 
the  discovery  of  our  continent,  such  u  ild  luxuriance  of  "  nature's 
vestments"  was  unknown  in  Europe,  where,  before  the  German 
language  bloomed  and  bore  its  rich  fruit,  no  one  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  splendid  intellectual  combination  of  antique  philo- 
sophy, learning,  and  poetry,  in  a  medium  where  every  word  is 
stamped  with  the  actualities  or  the  doubts  of  an  age  of  civilisa- 
tion as  wonderful  as  it  is  incomprehensible. 

But  without  farther  allusion  to  readers  of  any  class  — nay, 
without  the  usual  preliminary  introduction  of  its  accomplished 
author,  whose  titles  require  no  heralding  at  our  hands  — let  us 
turn  to  the  illuminated  pages  of  Hyperion  —  trusting  that,  to 
verify  or  invalidate  our  testimony,  our  readers  will  do  so  like- 
wise. It  were  difficult  by  a  transcript  of  its  scheme  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  unity  of  the  romance,  and  the  extracts  we  have  marked 
are  so  numerous  and  replete  with  beauty  as  to  render  our  only 
difficulty  what  the  French  term  the  embarras  du  choix.  In  ana- 
lyzing one  of  M.  de  Balzac's  novels  in  our  April  number,  we  un- 
folded the  plan  of  an  objective  fiction ;  and  we  may  remark  of  Hy- 
perion, that  it  is  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  Cesar  BiroUenu.  Its 
nature  is  strictly  subjective.    Its  personages  and  incidents  seem 

f rejections  of  the  author's  own  mind,  and  shadows  of  its  dreams, 
t  is  not  the  heroic  perfumer  amidst  his  hopes  and  fears,  Van 
Claes  the  victim  of  his  human  but  desperate  ambition,  or  the 
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Pfcre  Goriot,  his  benignant  smile  beaming  by  contrast  with  the 
black  passions  around  him.  It  is  the  search  of  a  toiler  after 
truth  and  beauty,  HkeClaes  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
but  this  toiler  is  the  author —  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  scholar,  who 
bas  led  his  books  to  travel  among  scenes  ennobled  by  the  fame 
and  hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  the  men  with  whose  spirits  he  has 
been  communing;  and  who,  amidst  the  decay  of  the  tomb  and 
the  imperishable  dust  —  our  destiny  —  seems  to  recognise  with 
melancholy  this  image  of  the  doom  of  all  human  tilings ;  how 
we  first  bury  our  illusions,  next  our  hopes  —  of  which  regret  and 
disappointment  are  the  tombstones — and  last  follow  our  faith  to 
the  grave.  Thus  Hyperion  is  a  romance  in  the  truest  sense.  It 
is  the  adventure  of  an  errant  spirit  among  the  "  God's  acres" 
and  the  throngs  of  foreign  climes.  It  is  the  lay  of  such  a  pil- 
grimage uttered  by  the  scholar  with  the  lips  of  a  minstrel.  It  is 
the,  intersection  of  ideal  with  real  life  —  a  passage  of  such  chi- 
valry as  we  began  our  article  by  saying  is  the  only  resource  of 
the  nineteenth  century  —  the  tournament  at  Eglingtoun  castle  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — the  scholar's  exploits.  A  word 
more.  Does  not  a  production  afford  double  delight  when,  with 
what  seems  at  first  sight  a  miracle,  the  picture,  the  statue,  the  in- 
spired page,  in  short,  with  any  work  of  art,  a  sympathy  with  hu- 
man effort  enables  us  to  associate  the  being  that  wrought  it  and 
the  process  of  its  patient  accomplishment  ?  Thus  should  a  book 
like  this  be  viewed,  that  its  merit  may  be  fully  appreciated  and 
truly  felt.  In  this  way  it  inculcates  a  twofold  lesson — displaying 
the  author's  aim,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  it. 

The  hero  is  ascending  the  Rhine  in  December.  From  his 
sketch-book  we  cull  the  following  passages: 

"  The  morning  was  still  misty,  but  not  cold.  Across  the  Rhine 
the  sun  came  wading  through  the  redish  vapors  ;  and  soft  and  sil- 
ver-white outspread  the  broad  river,  without  a  ripple  upon  its  sur- 
face, or  visible  motion  of  the  ever-moving  current.  A  little  vessel, 
with  one  loose  sail,  was  riding  at  anchor,  keel  to  keel  with  another 
that  lay  right  under  it,  its  own  apparition,  —  and  all  was  silent, 
and  calm,  and  beautiful." 

*•  O,  the  pride  of  the  German  heart  in  this  noble  river  !  And 
right  it  is ;  for,  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  beautiful  earth,  there  is 
none  so  beautiful  as  this.  There  is  hardly  a  league  of  its  whole 
course,  from  its  cradle  in  the  snowy  Alps  to  its  grave  in  the  sands 
of  Holland,  which  boasts  not  its  peculiar  charms.  By  heavens ! 
if  I  were  a  German  I  would  be  proud  of  it  too ;  and  of  the  clus- 
tering grapes  that  hang  about  its  temples,  as  it  reels  onward 
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through  vineyards,  in  a  triumphal  march,  like  Bacchus,  crowned 

and  drunken." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Why  does  he  stop  at  the  little  village  of  Capellen  1  Because, 
right  ahove  him  on  the  high  cliff,  the  glorious  ruin  of  Stolzenfels 
is  looking  at  him  with  its  hollow  eyes,  and  beckoning  to  him  with 
its  gigantic  finger,  as  if  to  say, '  Come  up  hither,  and  1  will  tell 
thee  an  old  tale.' 

"  Beware  of  dreams  !  Beware  of  the  illusions  of  fancy !  Be- 
ware of  the  solemn  deceivings  of  thy  vau>t  desires  !  Beneath  me 
flows  the  Rhine,  and,  like  the  stream  of  Time,  it  flows  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Past.  I  see  myself  therein,  and  I  know  that  I  am  old. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  be  old.  Be  wise  in  season.  Like  the  stream  of 
thy  life,  runs  the  stream  beneath  us.  Down  from  the  distant  Alps, 
—  out  into  the  wiJe  world,  it  bursts  away,  like  a  youth  from  the 
house  of  his  fathers.  Broad-breasted  and  strong,  and  with  earnest 
endeavors,  like  manhood,  it  makes  itself  a  way  through  these  diffi- 
cult mountain  passes.  And  at  length,  in  its  old  age,  it  stops,  and 
its  steps  are  weary  and  slow,  and  it  sinks  into  the  sand,  and, 
through  its  grave,  passes  into  the  great  ocean,  which  is  its  eternity. 
Thus  shall  it  be  with  thee."  — p,  9,  10. 

The  story  of  the  Liebenstein  is  a  sweet  episode — developed 
with  graphic  and  commendable  brevity.  Of  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
"the  avowed  object  of  whose  literary  labors  was  to  raise  up  the 
down-sunken  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immortality ;  and,  in  an 
egotistical  revolutionary  age,  to  warm  again  our  human  sympa- 
thies, which  have  now  grown  cold,"  we  have  here  a  faithful 
portrait : 

"'Yes;  I  knew  him  well/  replied  the  stranger.  4 1  am  a  na- 
tive of  Baireuth,  where  he  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life.  In 
my  mind  the  man  and  the  author  are  closely  united.  I  never  read 
a  page  of  bis  writings  without  hearing  his  voice,  and  seeing  bis 
form  before  me.  There  he  sits,  with  his  majestic,  mountainous 
forehead,  his  mild  blue  eyes,  and  finely  cut  nose  and  mouth  ;  his 
massive  frame  clad  loosely  and  carelessly  in  an  old  green  frock, 
from  the  pockets  of  which  the  corners  of  books  project,  and  per- 
haps the  end  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  nose  of  a  bottle  ;  —  a 
straw  hat,  lined  with  green,  lyin^  near  him  ;  a  huge  walking-stick 
in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet  a  white  poodle,  with  pink  eyes  and  a 
string  round  his  neck.  You  would  sooner  have  taken  him  for  a 
master-carpenter  than  for  a  poet.  Is  he  a  favorite  author  of 
yours  1'"  —  p.  23— 25. 

And  of  his  mind  and  nature  we  have  seen  no  happier  minia- 
ture outline  (it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  is  self  depicted  in 
60  volumes)  than  the  following  : 
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"  4  And  what/  asks  Flemming, '  art  the  characteristics  of  his  ge- 
nius V 

"  1  Most  undoubtedly  his  wild  imagination  and  his  playfulness. 
He  throws  over  all  things  a  strange  and  magic  coloring*  You  are 
startled  at  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  his  figures  and  illustrations, 
which  are  scattered  every  where  with  a  reckless  prodigality ;  — 
multitudinous,  like  the  blossoms  of  early  summer,  —  and  as  fra- 
grant and  beautiful.  With  a  thousand  extravagances  are  mingled 
ten  thousand  beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  which  kindle  the 
reader's  imagination,  and  lead  it  onward  in  a  bold  flight,  through 
the  glow  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  dewy  coldness  and  star* 
light  of  summer  nights.    He  is  difficult  to  understand,  —  intricate, 

—  strange,  —  drawing  his  illustrations  from  every  by-corner  of  sci- 
ence, art,  and  nature,  —  a  comet,  among  the  bright  stars  of  Ger- 
man literature.  When  you  read  his  works,  it  is  as  if  you  were 
climbing  a  high  mountain,  in  merry  company,  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
At  times  you  are  enveloped  in  mist,  —  the  morning  wind  sweeps 
by  you  with  a  shout,  —  you  hear  the  far-off  muttering  thunders. 
Wide  beneath  you  spreads  the  landscape,  —  field,  meadow,  town, 
and  winding  river.  The  ringing  of  distant  church-bells,  or  die 
sound  of  solemn  village  clock,  reaches  you ;  —  then  arises  the 
sweet  and  manifold  fragrance  of  flowers,  —  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 

—  the  vapors  roll  away,  —  up  comes  the  glorious  sun,  -~you  re- 
vel like  the  lark  in  the  sunshine  and  bright  blue  heaven,  and  all  is 
a  delirious  dream  of  soul  and  sense,  —  when  suddenly  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  laughs  aloud,  and  offers  you  a  piece  of  Bologna 
sausage.  As  in  real  life,  so  in  his  writings,  —  the  serious  and  the 
comic,  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous, 
are  mingled  together.  At  times  he  is  sententious,  energetic,^ m- 
ple ;  then  again,  obscure  and  diffuse.  His  thoughts  are  like  mum- 
mies embalmed  in  spices,  and  wrapped  about  with  curious  envel- 
opments; but  within  these  the  thoughts  themselves  are  kings. 
At  times  glad,  beautiful  images,  airy  forms,  move  by  you,  graceful, 
harmonious ;  —  at  times  the  glaring,  wild -looking  fancies,  chained 
together  by  hyphens,  brackets,  and  dashes,  brave  and  base,  high 
and  low,  all  in  their  motley  dresses,  go  sweeping  down  the  dusty 
page,  like  the  galley-slaves  that  sweep  the  streets  of  Rome*  where 
you  may  chance  to  see  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant  manacled 
together.' "  —  p.  42  —  44. 

Hence,  were  we  to  carry  out  our  inceptive  simile,  we  should 
call  this  intellectual  knight-errant,  the  spiritual  Don  Quixote  of 
our  century,  did  he  not  unite  in  himself  the  attribute  of  esquire 
Sancho,  as  well  as  the  knight  his  master.  If  ever  spirit  r  »de 
an  adventurous  journey  through  life,  it  was  his.  Defying,  alike, 
danger  and  ridicule,  he  appears  by  turns  in  almost  every  field 
of  letters,  with  a  broad  heart  as  the  device  on  his  shield —  and 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  57 
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retired  from  the  cnw ade  of  life  laden  with  boners  and  with 
blessings ;  and  yet,  who  that  has  not  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  genial  soul,  or  felt  the  irresistible  power  of  his  humor,  can 
understand  or  appreciate  the  sublime  author  of  Titan  ? 

Paul  Flemming  passes  his  winter  in  Heidelberg,  whose  uni- 
versity is  the  rival  of  those  of  Go  trio  gen  and  Berlin,  while 
its  castle  is  the  Alhambra  of  northern  Europe.  A  race  of 
peaceful  burgomasters  have  succeeded  the  knightly  lords  of  the 
ancient  town ;  where  nearly  eight  hundred  students  pursue  the 
only  rite,  save  religion,  which  connects  together  the  present  and 
the  past ;  those  studies,  the  tradition  of  which  is,  next  to  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  its  most  precious  legacy*  To  the  fidelity 
of  Professor  Longfellow's  descriptions  and  delineations  of  the 
"modes  and  shapes  of  being  "  in  this  resort  of  learning  and  its 
picturesque  vicinity,  we  venture  to  bear  the  testimony  of  our 
pwn  eyes,  which  long  rested  upon  the  castle  and  surrounding 
mountains,  upon  the  arrowy  Neckar,  the  broad  plain  of  the  dis- 
tant Rhine,  and  the  blue  Vo$ge$  that  bound  the  expanse  of  pros- 
pect, visible  from  the  summit  of  the  Keyser  SiuhL  As  much  as 
we  were  disappointed  in  Mr.  Bulwer's  pictures  of  these  coun- 
tries, have  we  been  delighted  with  those  of  our  author—  and 
this  qualification,  though  wanting  in  precision,  we  can  assure 
the  reader  is  high  praise.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  following  pen- 
cillings  we  leave  him  to  be  his  own  judge: 

"  The  cunning  hand  of  Art  was  busy  for  six  centuries,  in  raising 
and  adorning  these  walls ;  the  mailed  handf  of  Time  and  War 
have  defaced  and  overthrown  them  in  less  than  two.  Next  to  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada,  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent ruin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"  In  the  valley  below  flows  the  rushing;  stream  of  the  Neckar. 
Close  from  its  margin,  on  the  opposite  side,  rises  the  Mountain  of 
All  Saints,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  convent ;  and  up  the  valley 
stretches  the  mountain-curuin  of  the  Odenwald.  So  close  and 
many  are  the  hills,  which  eastward  abut  the  valley  in,  that  the  river 
seems  a  lake.  But  westward  it  opens,  upon  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet ;  and  like  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet is  at  times  the  wintry  wiud  through  this  narrow  mountain  pass. 
The  blue  Alsatian  hills  rise  beyond  ;  and,  on  a  platform  or  strip  of 
level  land,  between  the  Neckar  and  the  mountains,  right  under  the 
castle,  stands  the  city  of  Heidelberg ;  as  the  old  soog  says,  '  a 
pleasant  city,  when  it  has  done  raining.'      pp.  53,  64. 

Immediately  after,  comes  this  beautiful  description  of  a  rnorn- 


44  Something  of  this  did  Paul  Flemminff  behold,  when  he  rose  the 
next  morning  and  looked  from  his  window.    It  was  a  warm,  va- 
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pory  morning,  and  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  mist  and 
the  rising  sum  The  sun  had  taken  the  bill-tops,  but  the  mist  still 
.kept  possession  of  the  valley  and  the  town.  The  steeple  of  the 
great  church  rose  through  a  dense  mass  of  snow- white  clouds ;  and 
eastward,  on  the  hills,  the  dim  vapors  were  rolling  across  the  win- 
dows of  the  ruined  castle,  like  the  fiery  smoke  of  a  great  conflagra- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him  an  image  of  the  rising  oj  the  sun  of  Truth 
on  a  benighted  world  ;  its  tight  sti  earned  through  t/ie  ruins  of  centu- 
ries ;  and,  dmtrn  in  the  valley  of  Time,  the  cross  on  the  Christian 
church  caught  its  rays,  though  the  priests  were  singing  in  mist  and 
darkness  below." — p.  54. 

And  the  evening  of  the  same  day  is  thus  pictured  : 

41  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  changed.  The  western  wind  be- 
gan to  blow,  and  its  breath  drew  a  cloud- veil  over  the  face  of  hea- 
ven, as  the  breath  does  over  the  human  face  in  a  mirror.  Soon  the 
snow  began  to  fall.  Athwart  the  distant  landscape  it  swept  like  a 
white  mist.  The  storm-wind  came  from  the  Alsatian  hills,  and 
struck  the  dense  clouds  aslant  through  the  air.  And  ever  faster 
fell  the  snow,  a  roaring  torrent  from  those  mountainous  clouds. 
The  setting  sun  glared  wildly  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  sank 
like  a  burning  ship  at  sea%  wrecked  in  the  tempest.  Thus  the  even- 
ing set  in  ;  and  winter  stood  at  the  gate  wagging  his  white  and 
shaggy  beard,  like  an  old  harper,  chanting  an  old  rhyme  :  —  "  How 
cold  it  is !  how  cold  it  is  V  "—p.  62. 

We  now  approach  higher  flights,  in  which  the  scholar  sustains 
himself — like  a  poet : 

"  What  a  strange  picture  a  University  presents  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  lives  of  scholars  in  their  cloistered  stillness ;  literary 
men  of  retired  habits,  and  professors  who  study  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  and  never  see  the  world  but  on  a  Sunday.  Nature  bas,  no 
doubt,'  for  some  wise  purpose,  placed  in  their  hearts  this  love  of 
literary  labor  and  seclusion.  Otherwise,  who  would  feed  the  un- 
dying lamp  of  thought  ?  But  for  such  men  as  these,  a  blast  of 
wind  through  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  this  old  world,  or  the  flap- 
ping of  a  conqueror's  banner,  would  blow  it  out  forever.  The 
light  of  the  soul  is  easily  extinguished.  And  whenever  I  reflect 
upon  these  things,  I  become  aware  of  the  great  importance,  in  a  na- 
tion's history,  of  the  individual  fame  of  scholars  and  literary  men. 
I  fear,  that  it  is  far  greater  than  the  world  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  or,  perhaps  1  should  say,  than  the  world  has  thought  of  ac- 
knowledging. Blot  out  from  England's  history  the  names  of  Chau- 
cer, ^hakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  only,  and  how  much  of  her 
glory  would  you  blot  out  with  them  1  Take  from  Italy  suchnamea 
as  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and 
how  much  would  still  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  her  glory  I 
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How  would  the  history  of  Spain  look,  if  the  leaves  were  torn  out 
on  which  are  written  the  names  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
C aide  rem !  What  would  be  the  fame  of  Portugal,  without  her  Ca- 
moens ;  of  F ranee,  without  her  Racine,  and  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire; 
or  Germany,  without  her  Martin  Luther,  her  Goethe,  and  Schiller! 
—  Nay,  what  were  the  nations  of  old,  without  their  philosophers, 
poets,  and  historians !  Tell  me,  do  not  these  men,  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  places,  emblaxon  with  bright  colors  the  armorial  bearings  of 
their  country  1  Yes,  and  far  more  than  this ;  for  in  all  ages  and  all 
places  they  give  humanity  assurance  of  its  greatness ;  and  say : 
Call  not  this  time  or  people  wholly  barbarous ;  fur  thus  much,  even 
then  and  there,  could  the  human  mind  achieve  !  But  the  boister- 
ous wodd  has  hardly  thought  of  acknowledging  all  this.  Therein 
it  has  shown  itself  somewhat  ungrateful.  Else,  whence  the  great 
reproach,  the  general  scorn,  the  loud  derision,  with  which,  to  take 
a  familiar  example,  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  regarded  ! 
That  tbey  slept  their  lives  away,  is  most  untrue.  For  in  an  age 
when  books  were  few  —  so  few,  so  precious,  that  they  were  often 
chained  to  their  oaken  shelves  with  iron  chains,  like  galley-slaves 
to  their  benches,  these  men,  with  their  laborious  hands,  copied  up- 
on parchment  all  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  transmitted 
it  to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  -but  for  these 
monks,  not  one  line  of  the  classics  would  have  reached  our  day. 
Surely,  then,  we  can  pardon  something  to  those  superstitious  ages, 
perhaps  even  the  mysticism  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  since,  after 
mil,  we  canjind  no  harm  in  it,  only  the  mistaking  of  the  possible  for 
the  real,  and  the  high  aspirings  of  the  human  mind  after  a  long*, 
sought  and  unknown,  somewhat.  I  thiuk  the  name  of  Martin  Luther, ' 
the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  all  monkhood 
from  the  reproach  of  laziness !  If  this  will  not,  perhaps  the  vast 
folios  of  Thomas  Aquinas  will ;  or  the  countless  manuscripts,  still 
treasured  in  old  libraries,  whose  yellow  and  wrinkled  pages  remind 
one  of  the  hands  that  wrote  them,  and  the  faces  that  once  bent  over 
them." — pp.  65-68. 

Like  the  humor  of  his  patron  saint,  Jean  Paul,  the  author's 
mood  readily  changes  "  from  grave  to  gay,"  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

u  •  And  the  Worst  of  it  is,*  said  the  Baron,  'that,  in  solitude, 
some  fixed  idea  will  often  take  root  iu  the  mind,  and  grow  till  it 
overshadow  all  one's  thoughts.  To  this  must  all  opinions  come ; 
no  thought  can  enter  there,  which  shall  not  be  wedded  to  the  fixed 
idea.  There  it  remains,  and  grows.  It  is  like  the  watchman's  wife, 
in  the  tower  of  Waiblingen,  who  grew  to  such  a  size,  that  she  could 
not  get  down  the  narrow  staircase  ;  and,  when  her  husband  Hied,  his 
successor  was forced  to  marry  the  fat  widow  in  the  tower.*  "—p.  69. 

The  chapter  on  Literary  Fame  is  as  noble  as  it  is  true,  and 
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rife  wi*  philosophy  a*  well  as  poetry,  h  may"  puizle  the  "  no- 
vel reader,"  bat  the  scholar,  like  the  German  Emperor  it  men- 
tions, will  quaff  it  at  a  draught.  We  would  gladly  insert  it  en- 
tire, but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  few  extracts. 

"  Time  has  a  Doomsday  Book,  upon  whose  pages  he  is  continu- 
ally recording  illustrious  names.  But,  as  often  as  a  new  name  is 
written  there,  an  old  one  disappears.  Only  a  few  stand  in  illumi- 
nated characters,  never  to  be  effaced.  These  are  the  high  nobility 
of  Nature  -  -  Lords  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Thought.  Posterity 
shall  never  question  their  titles.  But  those,  whose  fame  lives  only 
in  the  indiscreet  opiniou  of  unwise  men,  must  soon  be  as  well  for- 
gotten as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  this  great  oblivion  must 
moat  men  come." — p.  77. 

Of  men  of  genius,  he  thus  speaks i 

"  And  oh  !  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history  ;  some  like  the 
sun,  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him  ;  others  wrapped  in 
gloom,  yet  glorious  as  a  night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent 
darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow  and  solemn  foot- 
steps. Onward  they  pass,  like  those  hoary  elders  seen  in  the  sub- 
lime vision  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing  golden 
lights  before  th<*m,  and  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air  painted 
with  seven  listed  colors,  as  from  the  trail  of  pencils  1 

"  And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy ;  not  all  happy, 
in  the  outward  circumstance  of  their  lives.  They  were  in  want, 
and  in  pain,  and  familiar  with  prison-bars,  and  the  damp,  weeping 
walls  of  dungeons  I  Oh,  I  have  looked  with  wonder  upon  those, 
who,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness, 
which  is  the  shadow  of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling  much,  enduring  much, 
fulfilling  much ;  and  then,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  sinews  all  un- 
strung, have  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  death:  and  the  world  talks  of  them,  while  they  sleep  I"— pp, 
79-81. 

And,  how  eloquent  is  the  annexed  discussion  of  the  scholar's 
destiny : 

44  *  But  to  resume  our  old  theme  of  scholars  and  their  where- 
abouts/ siid  the  Baron,  with  an  unusual  glow,  caught  no  doubt 
from  the  golden  sunshine,  imprisoned,  like  the  student  Ansel ra us, 
in  the  glass  bottle ;  4  where  should  the  scholar  live  1  In  solitude 
or  in  society  1  In  the  green  stillness  of  the  country,  where  he  can 
hear  the  heart  of  nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark,  gray  city,  where  he 
can  hear  and  feel  the  throbbing  heart  of  man  1  I  will  make  an- 
swer for  him,  and  say,  in  the  dark,  gray  city.  Oh,  they  do  greatly 
err,  who  think,  that  the  stars  aie  all  the  poetry  which  cities  have ; 
and  therefore  that  the  poet's  only  dwelling  should  be  in  sylvan  soli- 
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tudes,  under  the  green  roof  of  trees.  Beautiful,  bo  doubt,  are  all 
the  forms  of  Nature,  \vhen  transfigured  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
poetry ;  hamlets  and  harvest-fields,  and  nut-brown  waters,  flowing 
ever  under  the  forest,  vast  and  shadowy,  with  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  rural  life.  But  after  all,  what  are  these  but  the  decora- 
tions aud  painted  scenery  in  the  great  theatre  of  human  life  1  What 
are  they  but  the  coarse  materials  of  the  poet's  song  1  Glorious 
indeed  is  the  world  of  God  around  us,  but  more  glorious  the  world 
of  God  within  us.  There  lies  the  Land  of  Song ;  there  lies  the 
poet's  native  land.  The  river  of  life,  that  flows  through  the  streets 
tumultuous,  bearing  along  so  many  gallant  hearts,  so  many  wrecks 
of  humanity  ; — the  many  homes  and  households,  each  a  little  world 
in  itself,  revolving  round  its  fireside,  as  a  central  suu  ;  all  forms  of 
human  joy  and  suffering,  brought  into  that  narrow  compass ; — and 
to  be  in  this  and  be  a  part  of  this;  acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  sor- 
rowing, with  his  fellow-men  ; — such,  such  should  be  the  poet's  life. 
If  he  would  describe  the  world,  he  should  live  in  the  world.  The 
mind  of  the  scholar,  also,  if  you  would  have  it  large  and  liberal, 
should  come  in  contact  with  other  minds.  It  is  better  that  his  ar- 
mour should  be  somewhat  bruised  even  by  rude  encounters,  than 
hang  forever  rusting  on  the  wall.  Nor  will  his  themes  be  few  or 
trival,  because  apparently  shut  in  between  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
having  merely  the  decorations  of  street  scenery.  A  ruined  charac- 
ter is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined  castle.  There  are  dark  abysses 
and  yawning  gulfs  in  the  human  heart,  which  can  be  rendered  pass- 
able only  by  bridging  them  over  with  iron  nerves  and  sinews,  as 
Challey  bridged  the  Saviue  in  Switzerland,  and  Telford  the  sea 
between  Auglesea  and  England,  with  chain  bridges.  These  are 
the  great  themes  of  human  thought ;  not  green  grass,  and  flowers, 
and  moonshine.  Besides,  the  mere  external  forms  of  nature  we 
make  our  own,  and  carry  with  us  into  the  city,  by  the  power  of 
memory.' 

"  •  1  fear,  however,*  interrupted  Flemmirig,  *  that  in  cities  the 
soul  of  man  grows  proud.  He  needs  at  times  to  be  sent  forth,  like 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  into  green  fields,  "  a  wondrous  wretch  and 
weedless,"  to  eat  green  herbs,  and  be  wakened  and  chastised  by  the 
rain-shower  and  winter's  bitter  weather.  Moreover,  in  cities  there 
is  danger  of  the  soul's  becoming  wed  to  pleasure,  and  forgetful  of 
its  high  vocation.  There  huve  been  souls  dedicated  to  heaven 
from  childhood  and  guarded  by  good  angels  as  sweet  seclusions  for 
holy  thoughts,  and  prayers,  and  all  good  purposes ;  wherein  pious 
wishes  dwelt  like  nuns,  and  every  image  was  a  saint ;  and  yet  in 
life's  vicissitudes,  by  the  treachery  of  occasion,  by  the  thronging 
passions  of  great  cities,  have  become  soiled  aud  sinful.  They  re- 
semble those  convents  on  the  river  Rhine,  which  have  been  changed 
to  taverns ;  from  whose  chambers  the  pious  inmates  have  long  de- 
parted, and  in  whose  cloisters  the  footsteps  of  travellers  have  effa- 
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ced  the  images  of  buried  saints,  and  whose  walls  are  written  over 
with  ribaldry,  and  the  names  of  strangers,  and  resound  no  more 
with  holy  hymns,  but  with  revelry  and  loud  voices." — pp.  83,  85. 

The  "  Beer  Scandal"  is  admirably  hit  off,  and  we  cannot 
dissemble  our  regret  at  the  author's  not  having  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  fantastic  life  of  the  Heidelberg  student.  The 
last  living  representative  of  the  feudal  days,  his  traditions  are 
now  nearly  stifled  by  civilization  or  repressed  by  jealous  tyran- 
ny. From  their  ancient  fastnesses  in  the  various  universities  of 
Germany,  the  picturesque  attributes  of  his  life  retired  before 
the  freezing  breath  of  custom  or  menace  of  power,  until,  driven 
from  G6ttingen,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Jena,  Marburg,  Tubingen, 
and  Bonn,  they  sought  refuge  in  Heidelberg  —  where,  for 
several  years,  the  olden  rites  were  celebrated  with  pristine  pomp 
and  brilliancy.  The  student's  was  a  strange,  mixed  existence 
—  a  shadow  of  the  two  prominent  features  of  Mediaeval  Society 
— of  the  cloister' and  the  field,  of  the  chapel  and  the  castle  hall, 
of  meditation  and  revelry.  Yes !  the  monk  and  the  knight,  the 
Luther  and  the  Wallenstein  of  feudal  days,  were  united  in  yon 
poor  student,  arrayed  in  the  faded  and  tarnished  costume  of  a 
romantic  age,  half  conscious  that,  in  the  present,  his  knight's 
boots  and  spurs,  bis  buckskin  hose  and  velvet  doublet,  his  flow- 
ing locks  and  variegated  cap,  the  silken  badge  of  the  colors  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  long  rapier  he  is  about  to  wield  against  his 
comrade— for  the  want  of  a  more  formidable  antagonist— are  but 
misplaced  mummeries;  and  yet  resolved  to  sell  his  illusions 
dearly.  For,  to  them  and  to  the  instillations  of  the  Niebelutgen 
Lied,  he  sacrifices  the  two  brightest  and  last  years  of  his  youth  ; 
which  he  lays  upon  the  altar  of  tradition.  This  chevalier  of  the 
cloister,  as  we  remember  him  in  1833-34,  aflbrded  ja  touching 
spectacle  at  Heidelberg,  his  Malta,  where,  like  the  Knight  of 
St.  John,  he  seemed  heroically  to  await  the  final  blow;  which 
we  learn  has  since  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Prussia — 
so  that  there  is  even  now  one  link  less  to  bind  us  to  the  past, 
for  his  traditionary  observances  are  already  become  matter  of 
history,  and  will  never  be  witnessed  again.  In  those  days  he 
was  knightly  and  chaste  in  his  demeanor  and  virtue,  observed 
rigid  laws  of  honor,  passed  his  morning  at  the  lecture-room  of 
Zacfiarui,  of  Thibaut,  of  Mittermtiyer,  or  C/ielius;  from  *  hich  he 
adjourned  to  the  sabre-hall,  where  he  fought  with  a  line  of  Ho- 
mer upon  bis  lips,  or  a  verse  of  Schiller's  in  his  heart ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  gravely  poured  libations  to  the  God  of  Beer,  until 
authority  dispersed  him  at  eleven.    On  festive  occasions,  myste- 
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ries  were  practised  which  may  hereafter  rival  the  Eleustntan,  in 
the  antiquary's  curiosity.  These  were  the  maddest  rites.  At 
feasts,  like  those  of  olden  times — roused  by  the  stirring  songs  of 
the  Fatherland — patriotism,  youth,  hope,  and  joy,  all  burst  forth 
in  one  phreniy,  which,  had  we  even  Frithiof  's  pen,  we  could 
not  describe.  At  the  first  blush  of  excess,  these  Saturnalia  sub- 
sided, without  debauchery.  They  were  the  Dominical  days  in 
the  student's  calendar. 

Two  years  thus  offered  to  the  memory  of  his  forefathers,  the 
student  had  but  one  remaining,  in  which  to  retrace  his  steps  from 
the  middle  ages  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  prepare 
himself  for  its  harrowing  strife.  He  rarely  failed  to  retrieve  every 
hour  of  his  "dream-life."  Then,  turniog  his  chivalrous  feelings 
into  letters,  into  science,  or  into  philosophy,  he  brought  the  ear* 
nestness  of  the  early  votary's  devotion  to  bear  upon  his  voca- 
tion, and  achieved  bloodless  triumphs.  For,  a  few  years  after 
his  mad  impersonation  of  a  buried  age,  beheld  him  arising  a 
Niehbuhr,  a  Wolff,  a  Heeren,  a  Heyne,  or  a  Schlegel,  to  en- 
lighten the  world  with  flame  stolen  from  the  antique  heaven* 
But,  although  time  served  to  blend  his  twofold  nature  into  one, 
and  the  monk  oftener  threw  aside  casque  and  rapier  to  don  the 
scholar's  spiritual  arm*  r ;  yet,  when  the  trumpet  told  him  his  na- 
tive land  was  i;i  peril  —  throwing  aside  the  cowl,  be  rushed  to 
the  conflict  — a  Lutzou  —  or  amidst  the  cannon's  roar,  lifting 
up  his  voice  in  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  Battles  —  a  Konur* 
chanting  his  own  requiem,  and  imparting  to  bis  comrades  a  speU 
of  victory  with  his  dying  breath.  At  times,  alas !  the  victim  of 
treachery,  despair  overlook  him  as  at  Frankfort;  at  others, 
misled,  be  encountered  ignominy  like  Sand  that  murdered  Kot- 
sebue,  and  was  beheaded  on  a  green  meadow,  which  the  Heidel- 
berg student  must  pass,  on  his  way  to  Manheim  to  see  "  The 
Robbers"  played  at  that  same  theatre  where,  on  the  evening  of 
ks  maiden  triumph,  fifty  years  ago,  the  voice  of  posterity 
first  sounded  in  Sghillbr's  ear. 

We  cannot  forbear  eking  a  passage  worthy  of  a  poetical 
mystic : 

"  Life  is  one  and  universal :  its  forms  many  and  individual 
Throughout  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  creation  there  is  never- 
ceasing  motion,  without  rest  by  night  or  day,  ever  waving  to  and 
fro.  Swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle  k  flies  from  With  to  Death, 
from  Death  to  Birth ;  from  the  beginning  seeks  the  end,  and  finds 
it  not,  fur  the  seeming  end  is  only  a  dim  beginning  of  a  new.oat- 
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when  the  warm  breath  of  the  summer  sun  breathes  upon  it,  melts, 
and  divides  into  drops,  each  of  which  reflects  an  image  of  the  sun ; 
so  life,  in  the  smile  of  God's  love,  divides  itself  into  separate  fot  ms, 
each  bearing  in  it  and  reflecting  an  image  of  God's  love.  Of  all 
these  forms,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  in  its  god-likeness  is  the 
human  soul.  The  vast  cathedral  of  Nature  is  full  of  holy  scriptures, 
and  shapes  of  deep,  mysterious  meaning ;  but  all  is  solitary  and 
silent  there ;  no  bending  knee,  no  uplifted  eye,  no  lip  adoring, 
praying.  Into  this  vast  cathedral  comes  the  human  soul,  seeking 
its  Creator ;  and  tbe  universal  silence  is  changed  to  sound,  and  the 
sound  is  harmonious,  and  has  a  meaning,  and  is  comprehended  and 
felt."—  p.  143,  144. 

Again : 

"  Tbe  Present  is  an  age  of  doubt,  and  disbelief,  and  darkness ; 
out  of  which  shall  arise  a  clear  and  bright  hereafter.  In  the  second 
part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  there  is  a  grand  and  striking  scene,  where 
in  the  classical  Walpurgis  Night,  on  the  Pharsalian  Plains,  tbe 
mocking  Mephistopheles  sits  down  between  the  solemn  antique 
Sphinxes,  and  boldly  questions  them,  and  reads  their  riddles.  The 
red  light  of  innumerable  watch-fires  glares  all  round  about,  and 
shines  upon  the  terrible  face  of  the  arch-scoffer;  while,  on  either 
side,  severe,  majestic,  solemnly  serene,  we  behold  the  gigantic 
forms  of  the  children  of  Chimaera,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  their 
mild  eyes  gazing  fixedly,  as  if  they  heard  through  the  midnight,  the 
swift-rushing  wings  of  the  Stymphalides,  striving  to  outstrip  the 
speed  of  Alcides'  arrows  !  Angry  griffins  are  near  them  ;  and  not 
far  art)  Sirens,  singing  their  wondrous  songs  from  the  rocking  bran- 
ches of  the  willow  trees !  Even  thus  does  a  scoffing  and  unbelieving 
Present  sit  down,  between  an  unknown  Future  and  a  too  believing 
Past,  and  question  and  challenge  the  gigantic  forms  of  Faith,  half 
buried  in  the  sands  of  Time,  and  gazing  forward  steadfastly  into 
the  night,  whilst  sounds  of  anger  and  voices  of  delight  alternate  vex 
and  soothe  the  ear  of  man  I" — p.  147,  148, 

And  we  have  here  a  spice  of  the  author's  own  philosophy  : 

"*I  have  listened  to  you  patiently  and  without  interruption. 
Now  listen  to  me.  You  complain  of  the  skepticism  of  the  age. 
This  is  one  form  in  which  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  age  presents 
itself.  Let  me  teil  you,  that  another  form,  which  it  assumes,  is  that 
of  poetic  reverie.  Plato  of  old  bad  dreams  like  these ;  and  the 
Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  still  their  disciples  walk  in  the 
cloud-land  and  dream-land  of  this  pontic  philosophy.  Pleasant  and 
cool  upon  their  souls  lie  the  shadows  of  the  trees  under  which 
Plato  taught.  From  their  whispering  leaves  comes  wafted  across 
the  noise  of  populous  centuries  a  solemn  and  mysterious  sound, 
which  to  them  is  the  voice  of  the  Soul  of  the  World.   All  nature 
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has  become  spiritualized  and  transfigured ;  and,  wrapt  in  beautiful, 
vague  dreams  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  they  live  in  this  green 
world,  like  the  little  child  in  the  German  tale,  who  sits  by  the 
margin  of  a  woodland  lake,  and  hears  the  blue  heaven  and  the 
branches  overhead  dispute  with  their  reflection  in  the  water,  which 
is  the  reality,  and  which  the  image.  I  willingly  confess,  that  such 
day-dreams  as  these  appeal  strongly  to  my  imagination.  Visitants 
and  attendants  are  they  of  those  lofty  souls,  which,  soaring  ever 
higher  and  higher,  build  themselves  nests  under  the  very  eaves  of 
the  stars,  forgetful  that  they  cannot  live  on  air,  but  must  descend  to 
earth  for  food.  Yet  I  recognise  them  as  day-dreams  only ;  as  sha- 
dows, not  substantial  things.'  " — p.  154 — 156. 

The  university  campaign  over,  the  hero  and  his  friend  the 
Baron  wander  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  the  Odenwald, 
along  the  lovely  valley  of  Birkenau,  second  only  to  Tarante, 
and  pass  through  Frankfort  on  their  road  to  Eras.  This  pleasant 
roving  is  pleasantly  recounted.  To  travel  amidst  new  scenes,  alive 
to  their  beauties  and  peculiarities  —  is  it  not  like  dreaming? 
Nature's  fair  gardens  may  not  be  surpassed  by  fancy,  which,  how- 
ever, may  people  them  with  beings  of  its  own  visionary  persuasion. 
Here  and  there  a  touching  episode,  such  as"  the  falling  star,"  or  a 
fantastic  one,  like  the  gay  lady  at  Ems,  and,  in  short,  as  much 
incident  as  a  wakened  dreamer  would  be  likely  to  meet  with, 
diversify  the  story — and  the  first  volume  concludes  with  the  re* 
turn  of  the  two  friends  to  Heidelberg,  where  they  part.  The 
second  opens  with  Flemming's  rambles  in  Switzerland,  where, 
among  the  mountains,  "  he  stopped  to  pluck  one  bright  blue 
flower  which  bloomed  all  alone  in  the  vast  desert,  and  looked 
up  at  him  as  if  to  say,  4  O  take  me  with  you !  leave  me  not  here 
companionless.'  " 

"  He  reached  the  magnificent  glacier  of  the  Rhone ;  a  frozen 
cataract  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  many  miles 
broad  at  its  base.  It  fills  the  whole  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains, running  back  to  their  summits.  At  the  base  it  is  arched 
like  a  dome  ;  and  above,  jagged  and  rough,  and  resembles  a  mass 
of  gigantic  crystals,  of  a  pale  emerald  tint,  mingled  with  white ; 
a  snowy  crust  covers  its  surface  ;  but  at  every  rent  and  crevice  the 
pale  green  ice  shines  clear  in  the  sun.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  glove, 
lying  with  the  palm  downwards,  and  the  fingers  crooked,  and 
close  together.  It  is  a  gauntlet  of  ice,  which  centuries  ago,  Winter, 
the  King  of  these  mountains,  threw  down  in  defiance  to  the  sun ; 
and  year  by  year  the  sun  strives  to  lift  it  from  the  ground  on  the 
point  of  his  glittering  spear." 

At  this  point  in  its  hero's  path,  the  romance  becomes  enhV 
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yened  by  woman's  presence,  and  the  plot  enters  into  a  wider 
sphere  of  action.  Willi  fine  sentiments  and  subjective  experi- 
ence, interspersed  with  exquisite  versions  of  some  of  the  bright- 
est effusions  of  the  German  muse,  the  whole  is  wrought  in  a 
truly  artistical  spirit,  up  to  Paul  Flemming's  discovery  of  the 
impressive  motto  of  Hyperion:  "  Look  not  mournfully  into  the 
Past  ;  it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present ; 
it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear, 
and  with  a  manly  heart"  But  we  have  been  tempted  to  lin- 
ger so  long  amidst  the  flowers  of  the  first  volume,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  pleasure  we  had  promised  ourselves  in  ren- 
dering some  account  of  the  second. 

Before  taking  leave  of  his  new  production,  we  owe  it  to  the 
author  of  Outre-mer  to  say  that  repeated  perusals  have  confirm- 
ed our  first  impression  —  that  the  appearance  of  Hyperion  is 
an  event  in  the  annals  of  our  scholarship  and  literary  taste. 
Though  wanting  in  vivid  incident,  the  story  is  not  deficient  in 
interest.  It  is  such  a  legend  as  a  poem  would  embody,  in  which 
the  personages  should  suffice  to  lend  probability  to  the  events, 
and  life  to  the  sentiments  developed — no  more ;  and  what  more 
should  be  required  in  this  lawless  age,  when  Romance,  once, 
like  the  Drama,  chained  down  by  rules — save  where  Cervantes 
or  Lesage  found  in  genius  the  authority  to  transcend  them — 
streams  over  the  world  like  an  inundation ;  entering  every  hid- 
den corner  of  society,  each  secret  fold  of  the  human  heart, 
and  penetrating  a  thousand  haunts  which  the  dramatic  deities 
— pliant  as  they  are  •become  in  modern  days — would  not,  nay, 
could  not  stoop  to  enter.  Think  what  masses  are  crowded 
around  her  banners— of  the  countless  volumes  in  which  the  mul- 
titude of  writers  have  inscribed  fragments  of  human  life  and  its 
lesser  passions.  After  having  alternately  grovelled  and  soared, 
and  ascended  from  materialism  to  poetry,  Romance  now  seeks 
to  spiritualize  its  own  peculiar  province — to  exchange  its  mate- 
rial symbols  for  ideal  ones.  Witness  the  ethereal  creations  of 
Jean  Paul  and  of  Goethe,  which  already  exercise  over  the  in- 
telligent pens  of  France  an  influence  (glowingly  expressed  in 
the  burning  pages  of  George  Sand  .and  his — or  her — contem- 
poraries) akin  to  the  impulse  lent  to  the  French  by  the  German 
drama. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Hyperion,  without  alluding  to  another  in- 
teresesting  trait  it  discloses  in  European  life  The  rencontre, 
the  intimacy,  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  two  friends  at  Heidelberg, 
and  their  final  separation,  to  us  seem  typical  of  human  destiny ; 
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which,  where  friendship  gladdens  the  hours,  is  accomplished  with 
double  swiftness,  while  it  lags  gloomily  on  to  its  fulfilment  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  affections.    But  the  instance  before  us, 
more  especially  inculcates  the  moral  of  friendship,  engendered 
by  similarity  of  age  and  of  pursuit ;  a  noble  and  touching  tie, 
which  our  systems  of  education  scarcely  allow  to  be  formed,  be* 
fore  it  is  severed.    Abroad,  like  many  other  things,  it  has 
longer  to  grow ;  and,  strengthened  by  time,  and  by  rational, 
as  well  as  affectionate,  intercourse,  it  often  endures  to  the  grave. 
There,  the  youth  qualify  themselves  by  thought  for  action,  and 
contemplate  life  in  a  truer  light  and  broader  aspect.  They 
are  united  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  past,  the  oracles  of 
inspiration  and  high-priests  of  learning ;  by  the  voices  of  the 
bards  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  of  the  poets  and  orators 
of  Rome,  whose  presence  hallows  their  amical  vows.  Such 
friendships  strengthen  families,  and  aid  to  cement  society.  With 
as,  action  is  the  avenue  to  thought ;  a  dispersing  principle  seems 
hostile  to  the  contraction  of  those  ties  of  manly  sympathy,  which 
there,  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  to  their  destiny ;  and  the  flame, 
if  ever  enkindled,  by  congeniality  of  feeling  and  of  pursuit,  is 
speedily  extinguished  by  the  busy  whirlwind  of  life.    Nay,  all 
education  appears  a  task,  and  lads  are  unhappily  oAener  unit- 
ed by  a  common  disgust,  than  by  a  common  liking,  for  studious 
pursuits.    But  his  university  years  are  the  palmy  days  of  the 
German  student's  life.    They  are  associated  with  bis  moral  and 
intellectual  emancipation,  with  the  bright  dreams  of  his  first 
"  wandering,'9  and  with  the  unrestrained  expansion  of  his  head 
and  heart.  To  those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  over  the 
sea  to  the  shrines  of  learning,  and  the  tombs  of  its  prophets,  the 
pages  of  Hyperion  will  impart  one  of  life's  saddest,  yet  sweetest 
pleasures.    They  wiH  awaken  the  remembrance  of  friendship 
coupled  with  youthful  days  among  ruins  and  monuments,  solemn 
emblems  of  the  grave  and  of  the  hopes  beyond  it,  and  mayhap 
call  up  their  images  from  whom  the  ocean  divides  them,  as  years 
do  from  the  days  of  their  youth. 

Having  wandered  in  these  volumes  overthe  sea,  we  take  leave 
of  their  author  as  of  a  friend  we  have  made,  and  hope  again  to 
meet,  in  a  world  of  study,  of  associations,  and  of  reveries,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  land  we  now  return  to.  And  with  thanks  for  his 
song  and  his  mirth,  for  his  fanciful  dreams  and  his  pleasant  tale, 
for  his  pure  Saxon- English,  and  the  manly  sincerity  which  so 
well  befits  it ;  for  his  attic  humor,  and  the  flowers  be  has  culled 
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in  the  gardens  of  German  poeste,  we  press  his  hand  as  warmly 
asthe  Baron  pressed  Paul  Flemming'sjiiponthe  terrace  of  Heidel- 
berg castle,  bidding  God-speed  to  so  gallant  a  knight,  and  wish- 
ing him  like  success,  in  his  future  adventurings  and  passes  at 
arms  in  the  great  tournament  of  letters. 


Art  VIII. — 1.  An  Introduction  to  Geology :  intended  to  convey  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  comprizing  the  moU  ww- 
por/ant  recent  discoveries  ;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and 
phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or  invaiulaJt  various  Geological 
theories.  By  Robert  Bakewell.  Third  American,  from 
the  Fifth  London  Edition.  Edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by 
Professor  B.  Silliman,  Yale  College.  New  Haven :  1839. 
B.  &.  W.  Noyes. 

2.  Third  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 
municated  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor,  Feb.  23,  1839. 
Assembly  Document,  No*  275. 

In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  January,  1839,  an  extended 
view  was  taken  of  the  geology  of  this  state,  as  exhibited  in  the  two 
reports  (rum  the  State  Geologists,  already  published  by  the 
Assembly.  The  third  report  has  been  before  the  public  for 
months,  comprising,  like  the  others,  a  great  amount  of  econo- 
mical facts,  and  results  of  the  survey,  possessing  great  value  to 
the  enterprising  portion  of  the  community,  and  great  interest  to 
all  who  desire  to  understand  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
state.  The  Governor  highly  commends  the  ability  with  which 
the  surf  ey  has,  so  far,  been  conducted  ;  and  the  understanding 
geologist  will  respond  to  this  well*  merited  praise,  extended  as  it 
is,  to  the  chemical  and  palaeontological  departments.  In  general, 
the  several  particular  reports  of  the  four  state  geologists,  exhibit, 
in  the  counties  not  before  examined,  an  abundance  of  the  min- 
eral treasures  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  reports. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  with  the  appendix  by  Professor 
Silliman,  will  naturally  lead  to  some  important  considerations  on 
geological  studies.  It  will  constitute  the  channel  for  the  flow  of 
truth  on  the  state  of  the  science,  its  means  of  improvement,  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  its  principles,  some  of  its  speculations, 
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and  its  practical  applications  exemplified  in  the  various  geologi- 
cal surveys  in  our  country. 

The  study  of  geology  becomes  every  day  more  important  and 
interesting.  Its  facts  and  applications  are  daily  more  eitensive 
and  more  valuable.  It  holds  relations  with  matter  and  mind, 
with  philosophy  and  morals,  with  truth  and  religion.  It  now 
affects  great  interests,  it  is  coming  nearer  our  dearest  interests, 
and  will  affect  the  whole  more  powerfully  and  widely  as  its  prin- 
ciples shall  be  disseminated  among  the  various  parts  of  society. 
It  will  then  advance  the  great  interests  of  mankind  still  more. 
Truth,  ever  valuable,  must  be  the  aliment  of  the  mind ;  and  truth, 
that  can  have  a  practical  bearing,  that  mind  will  employ  in 
blessing  society. 

Still  it  is  a  small  part  of  geology  to  read  and  understand  the 
account  of  the  earths,  ores,  rocks,  building  materials,  springs  of 
salt,  or  gas,  &c.  One  rosy  comprehend  much  of  this  kind  of 
geological  detail,  the  practical  statistics  of  the  soil  or  earth,  and 
have  a  very  limited  view  of  the  science  itself.  To  understand 
its  nature,  contemplate  the  object  of  geology :  "  to  ascertain  the 
structure  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  its  mineral  aggregates, 
their  disposition  and  arrangement,  forming  rocks  and  mountains ; 
the  relative  position  and  nature  of  the  rocks  themselves,  with 
their  included  minerals  and  organic  remains;  the  useful  sub- 
stances which  they  contain ;  the  natural  associations  of  these 
with  other  substances ;  the  proximate  causes  which  have  given 
the  mineral  masses  their  present  form  and  position ;  and  those 
which,  operating  upon  them  still,  are  causing  them  to  undergo 
alterations  more  or  less  considerable,  and  are  producing  changes 
which  will  ultimately  give  them  new  forms  of  existence."  Ap- 
pendix, p.  464.  And  to  all  this  may  be  added  the  philosophical 
and  moral  bearings  of  the  discoveries  with  which  the  study  of 
geology  has  astonished  the  learned  and  unlearned.  It  bads  us 
into  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  great  architect  of 
the  universe ;  it  opens  a  scene  of  sublimest  wonders  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  planet  Who  could  have  thought,  fifty  years  ago, 
that  these  wonders  existed,  and  could  be  revealed  by  the  curio- 
sity and  industry  of  man,— -that  the  changes  would  be  investiga- 
ted, and  their  causes  at  all  appreciated  and  understood.  All  this 
has  been  done :  not  ail,  perhaps,  that  this  language  may  imply, 
but  far  more,  immeasurably  more,  than  the  general  reader  has 
been  able  to  learn.  Confined  as  the  actual  examinations  have 
been,  to  the  mere  crust  of  the  globe,  to  a  depth  less  than  half  a 
mile,  and  to  a  height  of  five  miles  by  the  mountains,  its  condu- 
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sions  lead  inevitably  to  the  constitution  of  the  interior,  and  the 
knowledge  of  causes  which  performed  their  work,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Creator,  long  before  the  race  of  men  had  been 
called  into  being.  To  understand  all  this,  a  wider  field  of 
knowledge  is  spreading  out  before  the  eye  of  the  learner. 
While  the  conclusions  are  broad,  and  grand,  and  definite,  a 
wider  range  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  facts,  and  the 
principles  to  be  disseminated. 

But  the  means  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  are  greatly  im- 
proved, and  are  increasing  continually.  In  this  age  of  book- 
making  and  book-diffusing,  the  great  works  of  the  master  spirits 
of  Geology  are  spread  over  the  land.  But  these  are  adapted 
to  the  knowledge  of  proficients  in  the  science  ;  they  can  be  read 
with  intelligence  by  only  a  few.  The  fundamentals  of  the  sci- 
ence are  not  adequately  extended  and  comprehended.  In  the 
reading  community  there  is  a  lack  of  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  geology.  There  is  not  adequate  familiarity  with  granite, 
and  mica-slate,  and  porphyry,  and  hornblende  rock,  and  trap, 
and  the  various  limestones  and  sandstones  and  shales ;  with  the 
primitive,  transition,  secondary,  tertiary,  and  volcanic  rocks,  as 
simple  and  distinct  formations,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  broad  and  sufficiently  constant  characters ;  with  the  different 
strata  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  the  immense  masses  of  the 
unstratified ;  and  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  which 
belong  to  certain  rocks,  or  are  characteristic  of  the  important 
geological  epochs.  In  his  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  with  which 
it  is  said  that  every  geologist  ought  to  be  familiar,  Lyell  sup- 
poses a  great  amount  of  mineralogical  and  geological  know- 
ledge to  have  been  acquired  by  the  reader,  and  the  different 
formations,  their  composition,  and  arrangement,  and  relative 
position,  the  hypothesis  of  the  Neptunists  and  Volcanists,  prim- 
itive and  secondary  rocks,  &c.  to  be  well  understood.  Hence, 
be  hurries  you  at  once  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  history  and 
profound  views  of  the  speculations  of  geology,  —  a  matter  of 
the  least  interest  to  the  student,  and  least  capable  of  being  un- 
derstood by  him,  till  he  shall  have  become,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, a  master  of  the  science,  —  and  thence  to  a  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  the  mighty  changes,  while  the  general  reader 
has  not  become  familiar  with  the  very  objects  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  those  causes.  For  the  same  reason,  the  splendid 
Bridgewater  Treatise  of  Buckland,  has  been  found  unintelligible 
by  many  readers ;  even  some,  of  fine  education,  and  extensive 
reading,  and  logical  precision,  have  been  unable  to  apprehend 
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the  early  chapters  of  the  work,  and  have  thought  many  of  the 
conclusions  far- fetched,  ill-supported,  or  at  best,  doubtful,  sim- 
ply because  they  have  not  been  adequately  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  the  science.  The  knowledge  acquired,  had  not 
been  associated  with  the  strata,  and  rocks,  and  formations*  In 
many  a  library,  this  noble  treatise  is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  have  it  so  ;  it  must  be  so,  till  the  elements  are  kuown. 
For  an  account  of  these,  Buckland  refers  the  reader  to  those 
elementary  treatises  which  make  it  their  object  to  unfold  this 
knowledge.  The  plan  on  which  the  two  works  here  mentioned 
are  constructed,  is  not  faulty,  —  it  is  correct ;  first  principles, 
already  known,  and  received,  and  exhibited  perspicuously,  must 
be  assumed,  while  authors  trace  the  advances  made  in  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  and  carry  on  towards  perfection  the  mighty 
work.  Other  authors  have  pursued  a  similar  course.  The  fact 
explains  another,  viz.  that  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
geology  does  not  and  can  not  keep  pace  with  those  publications. 
The  people  must  have  other  and  more  means  of  studying  geo- 
logy. It  is  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day,  that  knowledge 
must  be  widely  and  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  to 
produce  its  legitimate  and  most  beneficial  results. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  important  and  yet  brief  view 
of  geology  in  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  was  the  standard  work 
for  many  a  geologist  in  onr  country,  and  that  work  was  coo- 
fined  to  few  bands.  Hay  den's  44  Geological  Essays'9  embodied 
a  multitude  of  interesting  facts,  but  its  circulation  was  very 
limited.  Eaton's  41  Index  to  the  Geology  of  the  Northern 
States,"  and  his  kindred  works,  extended  among  the  people 
much  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  strata  for  years,  and  being 
of  the  popular  character,  were  attractive  to  those  who  cared  not, 
or  had  not  time,  for  technical  precision.  Sillirnan's  Appendix 
to  Bakewell's  Geology,  was  first  published  in  1829,  only  ten 
years  ago,  and,  while  it  showed  the  progress  of  geology  in  our 
country,  it  assumed  much  to  be  illustrated  by  that  splendid 
cabinet  where  he  lectured ;  and,  indeed,  made  that  cabinet  al- 
most necessary  for  the  comprehension,  by  the  student,  of  this 
*4  Outline  of  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Geology. 

Professor  Silliman  performed  an  important  service  to  our 
country,  and  especially  to  the  course  of  geological  science,  41  by 
encouraging  the  republication  of  a  work,  conspicuous  for  at- 
tractiveness— for  perspicuity — for  a  style  generally  vigorous  and 
correct — often  eloquent  and  beautiful,"  and,  as  be  added  in  re- 
lation to  the  improvement  of  his  own  classes,  "  a  comprehensive 
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treatise  on  geology,  which  they  would  be  willing  to  read,  and 
able  10  understand."  Comstock's  Geology  exhibit*  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science,  and  a  general  view  of  the  operation  of  4he 
causes  now  producing  changes,  illustrated  by  many  striking  and 
important  facts ;  but  it  failed  in  presenting  the  series  of  rocks  in  our 
country,  and  the  places  where  the  series  could  be  traced  :  it  has 
b  en  widely  circulated.  Besides  some  local  works  on  geology, 
which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  now  to  notice, 
Slather's  Elements  of  Geology  has  added  much  to  the  means 
of  diffusing  geological  knowledge  among  the  students  of  schools 
and  academies,  and  thence  among  the  people ;  its  defect  is  like 
that  of  the  preceding  work.  To  all  these,  we  are  now  to  add 
the  fifth  edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  a  volume  of  500  pages 
large  octavo,  and  closely  printed,  *  with  the  appendix  of  140 
pages,  rewritten  and  much  modified  since  the  republication  of 
the  3d  and  4th  editions.  This  geology  describes  the  earths 
and  the  minerals  necessary  to  be  known  in  the  study  of 
rocks;  it  shows  the  composition  of  the  various  rocks,  and 
gives  an  adequate  description  of  them,  while  it  presents  in  de- 
tail the  correct  notion  of  stratification,  the  several  formations  of 
the  rocks,  their  position  as  conformable  or  unconformable,  their 
associated  organic  remains,  so  as  to  present  the  elements  of  the 
science:  all  this  is  then  applied  to  the  geology  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  illustrated  by  the  strata  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  by  many  facts  in  the  geology  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrating  so  clearly  the  geology  of  England,  the  work  has 
had  a  powerful  iofluence,  as  its  successive  editions  have  been 
dispersed  over  the  country,  in  forming  the  taste  and  directing 
the  judgment  in  pursuits  of  this  kind.  It  has  sometimes  been 
considered  to  be  rather  behind  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  espe- 
cially in  the  extent  of  the  action  of  fire  in  the  formation  of  the 
rocks  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Bakewell  has  been  outstripped  by  the  specu- 
lations or  the  legitimate  deductions  of  daring  spirits,  he  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  so  many  of  his  opinions  as  some 
others,  or  to  present  them  under  great  and  striking  modifications. 
To  the  student  the  present  edition  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It 
should  be  read  and  studied  to  prepare  the  mind  for  compre- 
hending the  works  of  Buckland,  Lyell,  and  others.  It  has  a 
more  full  view  of  organic  remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  numerous  cuts  and  figures,  besides 
the  maps  and  sections.  It  exhibits  a  just  estimate  of  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  petrifaction  as  determining  the  relative  age 
and  place  of  strata.  It  adopts  cautiously  the  HuUonian  or  Vul- 
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canian  theory  of  the  formations,  now  to  generally  received,  va 
not  generally  carried  to  the  extreme  intended  by  its  awthor:  s* 
agency  of  both  fire  and  water  in  forming  and  consolidating  m 
rocks  being  folly  admitted.  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapter*,  onto 

great  ami  formation  and  disappearance  of  coal  strata*  i  iwissn 
fond  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  onr  cms- 
try,  as  well  as  some  curious  and  plausible  speculations  an  fe 
changes  in  the  coal  furmatvm.  The  elementary  principles  sr 
finely  illustrated  by  the  well  authenticated  survey  of  Engii 
rocks,  and  from  that  survey,  as  well  as  by  concordant  facts  a 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  great  conclusions  of  geology  sr 
admirably  sustained  and  made  palpable.  This  it  i*,  which 
throws  such  an  interest  over  the  work,  in  the  minds  of  tdl  wto 
have  taken  it  up  in  order  to  understand  it,  even  though  ski 
may  not  consent  to  all  the  views  of  the  author*  Such  a  wot 
for  our  country  is  a  desideratum,— a  work,  conducted  on  a  sis> 
ilar  plan,  and  exhibiting  the  geological  structure  of  oar  cosn- 
try,  illustrated  by  the  appropriate  facts  in  die  structure  of  E*£» 
land  and  Europe.  Or,  if  this  is  a  scene  too  wide  and  toe  mmd 
diversified,  the  work  should  be  the  geology  of  a  section  suf- 
ciently  ample  to  present  the  greatest  results.  The  Omiltnm  si 
Geology,  by  Professor  Uenwick,  are  an  admirable  skeleton  of 
this  subject,  connected  by  the  natural  ligaments  chiefly,  bnt  re» 
quiring  his  own  or  some  other  masterly  hand,  to  complete  the 
work,  and  form  h  into  one  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  higfc 
excellence. 

Another  advantage  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  is  bis  adherence  ts 
the  name*  of  the  formations  originally  given  by  the  founders  of 
the  science.  After  all  the  objections  made  to  them,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  others  in  numerous  instances,  the  old  terms,  priwtume 
or  prim/try,  transition,  secondary \  tertiary,  and  the  like,  are  mote 
generally  used  in  our  country,  and,  judging  from  English  perio- 
dicals and  treatises,  in  England  and  Scodand  also,  than  any 
others.  They  hnve  a  convenience  of  application  too,  which 
never  can  be  found  in  inferior,  submedial,  medial,  etc,  and  have 
their  limits  defined  with  at  least  equal  precision.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  find  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  last  edition  of  bis  Principles  of 
Geology,  employing  the  same  older  terms  till  near  the  close  of 
his  work.  To  his  proposition  for  a  change  of  the  language, 
there  are  obvious  objections,  besides  that  novel  terms  should  not  be 
employed  unless  necessary.  The  division  of  the  tertiary  series 
into  iocene}  mioctnc,  older  and  newer  pliocene,  seems  indeed  admi- 
rable, provided  the  shells  can  be  distinguished  and  marked  wkh 
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toMbi  the  new  terms  will  toon  be  laid  aside,  for  the  very  ground  of  dis- 
r  uim  tinction  will  have  been  removed,  and  the  terras  will  have  no 
dwto  meaning*  To  the  substitution  of  44  hypogene"  (meaning  formed 
iaits  wtder  the  earth,)  or  unstratified  primary  rocks,  and  of  "  metamor* 

mem  i  pbic"  for  the  changed  granite  into  gneiss  and  mica-dale,  or  tbe 
le  jprrn  stratified  primary  rocks,  there  are  substantial  objections.  First, 
witvti  to  the  terms  themselves :  for  what  one  of  the  rocks  in  the  se- 
rf tim\   veral  formations,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  formed,  in  tbe 

ram  tame  sense  as  the  primary  rocks,  under  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
mo    raised  to  the  surface?  or  what  rock  in  the  transition,  secondary, 

Tbs r  or  tertiary  series,  is  not  ntetamorphic  in  tbe  same  sense  as  there  in- 
it  ni  tended,  that  is,  rocks  derived  from  the  wearing  down  of  others,  and 
,em»  deposition  of  their  substance  in  and  by  water  with  sttbseqoeot 
or,  i  solidification?  The  student  might  be  referred  to  sand  stone, 
ogtar  graywacke,  argillite,  and  all  the  later  lime  stones.  44  According 
trotf,  to  that  theory,  (Huttonian,)  the  materials  of  gneiss  were  origi- 
gtrori  nally  deposited  from  water  to  tlie  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata ; 
r£r  but  these  strata  were  subsequently  altered  by  subterranean  beat, 
of  ,0     so  as  to  assume  a  new  texture."— -LyelL    Tbe  same  constitution 

jk  attends  all  the  later  rocks,  and  makes  them  all  metamorphic,  as 
^  well  as  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  Secondly ,  because  no  difficulty  is 
5(g  removed  by  the  name,  hypogene  rocks.  Granite  remains  the 
oldest  known  rock,  though  it  is  true  that  some  granites  have 
^  been  formed  long  since  the  original  crust  of  granite  was  solidified. 
Tbe  very  term  hypogene  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  primeval 

•  ^  era  of  tbe  solidification  of  rocks.  Of  the  commonly  called  pru 
t#  mary  or  primitive  rocks,  Lyell  remarks,  "  This  dtvisioo  of  rocks 
g  may  be  justly  regarded  as  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  transition 
'  f      and  secondary  groups/'    When  the  series  of  primary  rocks  oc- 

curs*  what  rock  has  yet  been  found  below  granite?    And  hence, 
^       thirdly,  because  granite  appears  to  be  the  oldest  rock  yet  disco* 
vered,  and  deserves  the  name  of  primitive,  even  though  some 

*  granites  are  of  newer  formation,  and  might  be  designated  as 
t  subordinate  to  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  44  It  was  formerly 
B  thought,"  says  Lyell,  44  that  granite  was  the  oldest  of  tbe  rocks, 
r        the  mineral  product  of  a  particular  period  or  state  of  the  earth, 

formed  long  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  organic  beings 
f  into  our  planet."  While  this  is  not  true  of  oil  granite,  is  it  not 
the  description  of  most  granite  ?  For  Lyell  declares  that  the 
primary  rocks  44  agree  in  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly 
crystalline  structure,  and  in  not  containing  organic  remains,"  so 
that  they  existed  previously  to  tbe  organic  beings  of  our  globe. 
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44  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  visible  hypogene  rocks  are, 
probably,  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  fossiliferons  formations.''— 
Lycll.  "  If  any  rocks  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  primary 
or  primitive,"  says  Bakewell,  "ihey  are  those  which  are  most 
widely  spread  over  the  globe  in  the  lowest  rebitwt  situation,  and 
which  contain  no  remains  of  organic  existence/'  And  aga'm, "  gra- 
nite is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock,  on  which  slate  rocks  and 
all  secondary  rocks  are  laid."  Similar  are  the  views  of  other  geo- 
logists. "Granite— the  deepest  rock  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge— is  not  a  mechanical  deposit."— Sillimnn.  Fourthly, 
because  an  adequate  and  characteristic  name  had  already  been 
given  to  those  rocks,  vis.  unsiratifietL,  embracing  granite,  sienite, 
porphyry,  serpentine,  trap  or  green  stone,  and  basah.  The  pro- 
posed new  nomenclature  of  the  former  primary  rocks  is  not  ne- 
cessary, or  appropriate,  or  desirable. 

In  the  composition  of  granite,  as  well  as  of  the  other  rocks, 
Bakewell  has  followed  the  notions  of  former  days.  Mica, 
quarts,  and  feldspar,  are  its  constituents;  the  addition  of  horn- 
blende, by  Macculloch,  and  others,  leads  only  toconfosion.  In- 
deed, why  should  one  more  simple  mineral  be  added,  when  the 
three  just  mentioned  are  so  constant,  and  the  mixture  of  any 
other  three  of  the  four,  is  so  inconstant,  and  when  the  addition 
of  hornblende  makes  the  granite  sienitic.  While  toe  re  is  no 
good  reason  for  giving  up  rienite,  as  one  well  known  form  of 
granitic  aggregates,  there  is  no  advantage  in  confounding  the 
sienitic  compounds  with  the  original  and  well-marked  granite. 

At  page  259,  Bakewell  introduces  the  great  lakes  of  our 
country,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  deposits  of  the 
tertiary  formation  have  been  made.  These  views,  advanced  so 
long  ago  as  in  1813,  have  been  adopted  as  the  prevalent  theory. 
The  actual  depositions  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  vast  lakes,  elucidate  fairly  this  great  and  interesting  sab* 
ject. 

From  the  view  of  the  lakes,  Mr.  B.  remarks  on  the  mighty 
cataract  of  Niagara,  and  gives  the  usual  solution  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rocks  for  so  many  miles,  and  to  so  great  a  depth, 
by  the  action  of  the  great  body  of  water  that  is  precipitated  over 
this  ledge  of  rocks,  amounting  to  670,000  tons  of  water  a  minute, 
falling  140  to  160  feet  To  this  common  solution,  various  ob- 
jections have  been  made,  and  the  advantage  gained  by  a  gorge, 
or  natural  depression  in  the  range  of  rocks,  is  often  resorted  to. 

Another  cause  has  been  assigned  by  a  writer  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  which  merits  particular  attention,  and  seems  on  its  (ace 
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to  be  very  plausible,  vo. ,  the  action  of  that  mighty  flow  of  waters 
from  the  north,  which  has  swept  with  indescribable  power  over 
our  country,  and  borne  on  its  wave  or  by  its  momentum  the 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  bowlders  of  primitive  rocks,  so  abundant, 
and  heaped  up  in  such  quantity.  This  flood  swept  from  the 
north  ;  the  trough  of  die  Niagara  has  been  opened  from  Lewis- 
town  to  the  falls,  seven  miles  towards  the  south  ;  the  trough  of 
the  Genesee  is,  from  Lake  Ontariotowards  tl>e  sooth  to  the  up- 
per Falls  at  Rochester,  about  seven  miles ;  the  ascent  from  Lew- 
istown  to  the.  Falls  of  Niagara  ist  104  feet,  and  the  top  of  the 
Falls  is  above  Lake  Ontario  264  feet;  the  upper  Fall,  at  Ro- 
chester, is  above  Lake  Ontario  235  feet,  pnd  the  summit  of  the 
rapids,  on  the  Genesee,  one  and  a  half  mile  south  of  Ro- 
chester, is  on  the  level  of  die  Falls  at  Niagara ;  so  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the  Genesee,  in  about  seven  miles,  de- 
scend the  same  distance  of  264  feet,  by  one  fall  and  long  rapids, 
in  Niagara  river;  and  by  three  precipitous  falls  and  short  rapids 
of  ihe  Genesee  in  about  four  miles.  The  whole  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  seems  to  have  been  greatly  convulsed  by  this 
vast  current  of  waters  from  the  north,  and  the  strata  torn  up. 
where  they  crop  out,  and  their  fragments,  with  the  bowlders  from 
the  northern  regions,  swept  on  to  the  south,  where  they  are  scat- 
tered for  many  miles.  In  the  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  we  find  fragments  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
lake  shore  mingled  with  the  fragments  of  other  rocks,  operating 
against  the  outcropping  edges : — such  a  current  must  produce  tre- 
mendous results.  Where  that  current  should  be  compressed  by 
the  sides  of  a  gorge,  that  disruption  would  take  place  which 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousands  of  years  take  the  present 
form  of  the  mural  banks  of  those  rivers.  The  Irondequoit  val- 
ley, a  few  miles  east  of  the  Genesee,  was  manifestly  scooped  out 
by  some  such  convulsion,  and  its  sides  covered  for  many  miles 
with  those  rounded  hills  and  curved  baoks  of  diluvium,  to  the 
height  often  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The  frequent  exca- 
vations southwards  from  the  lake,  cannot  but  carry  the  mind 
back  to  this  sweeping  power  of  the  northern  waters. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  lakes,  Mr.  Bakewell  has 
given  the  height  of  the  several  great  lakes  above  the  ocean,  with 
their  depths  and  dimensions.  The  elevations  are  easily  ascer- 
tained, since  so  many  surveys  have  been  made  for  canals  and 
roads ;  but  the  depths  of  the  lakes  —  who  has  made  the  sound- 
ings with  such  accuracy  that  they  can  be  relied  on  ?  when 
was  it  done,  and  by  what  authority,  and  to  what  extent  t  The 
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nomberf  given  by  DnheweB  do  not  agree  with  (bote  often  pnfc^ 
liebed,  which  are  more  extravagant  Umii  these.  Who  ba»  as- 
certained that  Superior,  Huron,  aod  Michigan,  are  900  Act  deep 
each,  and  their  bottoms  259  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  ? 
Who  has  found  Lake  Erie  to  be  ooly  120  feet  deep,  while  On- 
tario  it  492  in  depth  ?  and  the  bottom  of  the  latt  261  feet  below 
the  ocean,  or  only  two  feet  lower  than  Lake  Superior,  while  the 
surface  of  Lake  Ontario  if  411  feet  below  that  of  Superior  ? 
In  geography  and  geology,  these  are  interesting  inquiries,  and 
the  answers  a  desideratum.  It  is  indeed  probable,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  storms  on  Lake  Erie,  that  its  depth  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  other  lakes,  and  especially  than  that  of  Lake  Onta- 


Enough  has  been  advanced  to  lead  to  a  jnst  estimate  of  the 
geology  of  Bakewell,  and  the  necessity  of  the  difiutkro  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  community,  which  it  so  happily  conveys.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  author  upon  other  topics ; 
there  is,  however,  neither  time  nor  space  for  them.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  this  author  on  one  point,  in  the  geology  of 
oar  state. 

The  Appendix  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  some  respects,  pos- 
sesses even  higher  attractions  than  the  work  itself*  Standing  in 
one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  as  a  teacher  of  sciences  in- 
timately related  to  geology,  and  lecturing  annnaHy  to  a  large 
class  also  upoo  this  subject,  fitting  that  station  with  high  reputa- 
tion, and  diffusing,  by  the  popularity  of  his  lectures,  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  among  his  successive  classes,  his  opinions  have  ex- 
erted no  small  inluettce  on  the  subject  of  geology.  From  none 
of  our  colleges  have  more  students,  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
number  in  the  colleges,  gone  forth  with  correct  and  enlarged 
views,  and  with  ardor,  hi  this  course.  All,  indeed,  have  not 
long  followed  implicitly  the  teachings  of  their  master.  Some  of 
inferior  knowledge  have  been  in  advance  of  the  distinguished 
professor,  in  the  adoption  of  that  theory  which  now  generally 
prevails.  Professor  SHKman  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the 
very  general  rule,  that  men  do  not  change,  upon  auy  evidence, 

*  In  the  late  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Michigan,  the  topographical  r-ologist 
espiieitly  admits  tfce  mmmrimimlw  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  das*  he  of  the  grant 

lakes,  and  gires  a  somewhat  different  estimate  of  some  of  them.  Thus,  he  states 
the  mean  depth  of  Lake  Erie  to  be  43  feet;  olso,  that  the  !i»e  has  been  sunk  in 
Lake  Superior,  9,700  feet.  The  latter  depth  is  contrary  to  all  awalasjy ;  as  great 
depths  for  a*  slight  eleraiiona  of  the  surrounding  country.  U  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  Car  more  careful  soundings,  and  more  judicious  methods  of  effecting  this 
labor,  and  supplying  this  desideratum. 
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long  settled  and  cherished  opinions,  after  the  age  of  forty-five. 
We  rejoice  to  find  this  instance  of  change  of  opinion,  under  the 
influence  of  facts  and  truth.  So  late  as  1829,  as  appears  froai 
the  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Bakewell,  be  was  not  fully 
satisfied  of  the  ignemt  origin  of  the  **  trap  rocks."  Now  be 
gives  fully  his  credence  to  the  great  outlines  of  that  theory,  which 
maintains  the  action  of  firt  to  so  great  an.  extent,  in  producing 
the  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Without  occupying  to 
any  extent  the  reader's  attention,  we  are  gratified  with  the  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  change  of  opinion.  "  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  but  honest  to  make  this  frank  declaration,  my  amende 
honorable,  of  the  change  in  my  views,  and  of  the  grounds  of  it ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  utility,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  effect  of  progressive  development  and  accumulation 
of  evidence  upon  one  mind,  inasmuch  as  other  minds  may,  by 
similar  means,  be  led  to  the  same  result  "-r-Appendix,  p.  463. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that  many,  who  have  made  the  study 
of  geology  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  matter  of  attention,  re- 
main to  be  converted  to  the  Huttonian  theory — so  constant,  ac- 
cumulating, and  direct,  has  been  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  produced.  When,  long  ago,  we 
read  the  theory  of  Hutton,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Society,  we  saw  the  solution  of  phenomena  among 
the  primitive  rocks  of  New  England,  which  no  other  hypothesis 
appeared  to  reach ;  though  some  of  the  adjuncts  of  that  theory, 
which  have  been  since  pruned  away,  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
adopted.  But  how  can  even  a  Huttonian  forbear  to  entertain  a 
sincere  and  high  regard  for  the  character  and  influence  of  Wer- 
ner ?  Who  can  believe  that  his  name  will  ever  be  forgotten  in 
the  history  of  this  science,  or  even  hope  that  it  may  be  forgotten, 
with  the  abandonment  of  his  notion  of  the  great  and  predomi- 
nant universal  action  of  water  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  that  state  of  knowledge,  this  hypothesis  was  the 
most  easy,  simple,  and  plausible ;  the  very  appearance  of  the 
rocks  and  earths  and  banks  and  rivers  and  ravines,  showed  a 
certain  action  bad  been  dependent  upon  water,  and  that  action 
is  maintained,  and  will  be  maintained,  with  the  Huttonian  theo- 
ry. Werner,  too,  greatly  extended  the  knowledge  of  mineral- 
ogy and  geology  by  the  classes  that  attended  his  lectures  at 
Freyburg,  attracted  by  their  popularity,  which  extended  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  many  facts  inconsistent  with 
that  agency,  extended  as  be  carried  k,  were  wholly  unknown. 
"  Werner's  mind  was  at  once  imaginative  and  richly  stored  with 
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miscellaneous  knowledge.  He  associated  erery  thing  with  bis 
favorite  science ;  and  in  his  eicursive  lectures,  he  pointed  oat  all 
the  economical  uses  of  minerals,  and  their  application  to  medi- 
cine ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the 
soil,  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources,  wealth,  and  civilisation 
of  man." — LyelL  Such  a  man  cannot  but  be  a  benefactor  to 
bis  race,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in  high  hooor.  Such  a  mind, 
had  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  of  igneow  action, 
would  have  probably  been  most  ready  to  yield  itself  to  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  such  a  mind  could  desire 
to  be  satisfied  in  the  establishment  of  a  hypothesis,  which  tbe  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  age  shall  show  to  be  untenable,  because  on- 
founded. 

The  admirable  Hlttstrafions  of  the  Hutioman  Throrg,  by 
Playfair,  had  appeared  some  years  before  the  death  of  Werner, 
in  1817 ;  but  the  change  of  views  in  relation  to  the  two  theories, 
was  not  then  sufficiently  marked  to  have  had  an  influence  upon 
Werner,  had  he  not  already  become  of  an  advanced  age.  Be- 
sides, his  theory  had  been  chiefly  supported  by  his  enthusiastic 
pupils ;  and  they  had  not  yet  found  the  evidence  of  the  mighty 
action  of  fire  upon  the  rocks  and  formations,  and  remained,  like 
the  author  of  the  appendix,  "  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental postulates  of  the  Huttonian  geologists.1'  It  becomes 
this  high-minded  age,  to  award  to  tbe  dead  all  the  deserved 
meed  of  praise.  Professor  Silliman  thus  sums  up  bis  estimate  of  the 
founder  of  schools  of  mineralogy:  44  This  theory,  as  a  whole,  is 
now,  for  the  most  valid  reasons,  abandoned ;  still  some  important 
members  of  it  will  be  always  retained,  and  Werner,  clarum  H 
venetabUe  nomen,  will  be  ever  honored  and  revered." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  agency  of  fire  has  been  too 
exclusively  applied  for  the  solution  of  phenomena,  by  some 
geologists  ;  and  the  tendency  now  may  be  to  number  too  many 
rocks,  for  the  same  reason,  among  the  unttraii/ied.  Extremes 
are  rarely  true.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  in  many  parts  of 
knowledge,  to  ascertain  when  the  extreme  is  approached.  By 
some,  it  will  doubtless  be  felt,  that,  in  the  following  declaration, 
there  is  too  great  inclination  to  the  extreme  already  abandoned. 
44  If,  however,  I  stall  su*jain  the  claims  of  water,  and  of  aH 
things  which,  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure,  water  is  able  to 
dissolve — to  more  efficiency  than  is  now  generally  conceded  to 
them— it  is,  I  trust,  not  so  much  because  I  am  tenacious  of  early 
impressions,  as  because  tbe  state  of  experimental  science  folly 
bears  me  out"    Powerful  as  water  may  be  made  in  ks  solvent 
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force,  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  various  soluble  substances,  its 
presence  can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  the  formation  of  granite 
and  similar  rocks,  where  fusion,  not  solution,  seems  to  have  been 
the  necessary  condition  to  tbe  wonderful  semi-crystallizations 
which  constitute  this  rock*  With  what  ease  tbe  elements  must 
have  moved  among  each  other,  when  they  are  arranged  in  the 
form,  now  of  mica,  now  of  feldspar,  now  of  quarts ;  and  when 
we  come  to  tbe  more  complex  aggregates  of  the  granites,  the 
imbedded  and  beautiful  crystals  of  schorl,  green  and  red  tour- 
maline, emerald,  and  beryl,  titanium,  and  the  like.  This  rea- 
soning is  made  stronger,  by  the  consideration  that  sienke,  por- 
phyry, trap,  serpentine,  probably  granular  limestone,  as  well  as 
granite,  all  of  igneous  origin,  differ  so  widely  in  their  composi- 
tion. Chemistry  appears  to  need  only  pure  fire  to  produce  the 
great  results  which  are  seen  in  the  characters  of  the  rocks  usually 
called  unstratified, — pure  fire  under  pressure,  becomes  the  power- 
ful and  perfect  solvent  of  all  these  discordant  materials,  and  puts 
them  in  the  required  condition  to  be  arranged  into  their  regular 
and  often  beautiful  forms.  To  this  result,  the  author  appears  to 
come,  in  the  following  language.  "  If  we  give  granite  to  igne- 
ous fusion,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  admitting  the  conjoined 
action  of  water  and  fire,  or  tbe  crystallized  slaty  rocks  that  usually 
cover  it — first  deposited  mechanically,  and  then  chemically 
crystallised  by  heat,  acting  under  vast  pressure." — Appendix, 
p.  535. 

The  "  Relation  of  Geology  to  tbe  early  Scripture  History," 
takes  up  about  two  thirds  of  tbe  appendix,  and  is  handsomely 
and  clearly  discussed.  Some  may  differ  from  the  author  in 
respect  to  tbe  main  hypothesis,  and  some  minor  particulars,  but 
they  will  award  him  the  praise  of  candor,  and  generosity,  and 
power  of  elucidation.  The  cause  of  the  great  deficiency  of  geolo- 
gical knowledge  in  our  country,  we  have  already  alluded  to.  Even 
men  of  education  can  not  be  prepared  to  comprehend  the  great 
conclusions  of  the  science,  when  the  elements  of  tbe  knowledge 
are  not  well  understood.  The  kind  of  evidence,  the  nature  of 
the  argument,  the  introduction  of  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  the 
application  of  the  whole,  will  doubtless  give  great  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  attained  the  adequate  principles.  Tbe  quantity, 
variety,  and  amount  of  organic  remains,  with  the  magnitude  of 
many  of  the  plants  and  animals  whose  remains  have  been 
brought  into  full  view,  require  to  be  pondered  over  or  to  be 
examined,  in  the  great  formations  themselves,  to  make  a  cor- 
respondent impression  upon  the  mind  of  tbe  power  and  dura- 
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tioo  of  the  causes  which  have  cdnspired  to  forta  the  present  sur- 
face.   A  few  facts  may  be  introduced  for  illustration. 

44  The  Bolcafish  present  only  one  example  among  thousands 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  of  the  emergence  of  mountain  ranges,  whose 
flanks,  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  in  height,  as  on  the  Apen- 
ines,  or  two  thousand  feet,  as  in  Sicily,  are  replete  with  the  shell 
fish  and  other  molluscous  animals  of  the  Mediterranean." 
These  animals  must  have  perished  in  the  waters,  and  their 
remains  have  been  consolidated  with  the  enclosing  and  over- 
whelming materials  into  rock.  44  More  than  one  hundred  spe- 
cies of  beautiful  fossil  fish,"  are  found  44  in  marly  lime-stone, 
in  Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona,  in  Italy,"  at  a  distance  44  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest  sea,  and  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  it." — Appendix)  p.  505-6. 

44  Orthoceree  and  trilobites  are  found  among  the  most  ancient 
animals,  and  zoophytes,  shell-fish,  and  other  molluscs,  are  com- 
mon. Madrepores  and  crinoidea,  abound  in  the  early  rocks. 
Sometimes,  strata  rich  in  entombed  animals  occupy  great  dis- 
tricts of  country.  In  the  transition  marble,  for  instance,  ani- 
mals reposing  in  the  bowels  of  mountains,  miles  from  daylight, 
often  form  almost  the  entire  mass,"  and  constitute  the  body  of 
the  rock.  44  Many  of  the  architectural  marbles  owe  much  of 
their  beauty  to  imbedded  animals,  myriads  of  which  lie  almost 
in  absolute  contact."  In  our  own  country,  we  need  refer  for 
examples,  only,  to  the  shell  marble  of  Hudson,  and  of  other 
places  along  that  river,  and  especially  to  the  masses  at  Glenn s 
Falls,  and  at  innumerable  places  in  the  middle  and  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York ;  to  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
&c.  44  Both  the  plants  and  animals  belong  to  races  which  are 
no  longer  found  alive,  or  if  analogous  races  exist,  they  are  rela- 
ted to  the  ancient  ones  only  by  class  or  genus,  and  not  by  spe- 
cies."— App.  p.  507. 

44  The  extinct  saurians  or  lizards,  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
coeval  with  the  period  between  the  coal  and  the  chalk,  or  the 
early  tertiary.  The  remains  of  the  saurians  indicate  animals 
oi  various  size,  from  a  yard  or  two,  to  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  and 
seventy  feet  or  more  in  length.  Being  generally  amphibious, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  when  portions  of  England, 
in  the  form  of  islands,  stood  above  the  water,  these  animals 
swam  and  sported  about  in  the  interlocking  waters  of  early 
Britain,  or  basked  upon  the  beaches  of  its  seas  and  estuaries, 
while  the  terrestrial  lixards,  some  of  which  were  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions, either  preyed  on  other  animals,  or  cropped  the  erub&- 
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rant  tropical  vegetation  of  a  glowing  climate,  that  flourished 
either  on  the  dry  land,  or  along  the  fenny  and  sedgy  shores." — 
Appendix,  pp.  510,  511.  Then  grew  that  abundant  and  ama- 
zing vegetation,  which  formed  the  materials  for  those  beds  of 
anthracite  and  coal,  which  are  the  wonder  and  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. 44  Coal,  with  its  alternating  and  attendant  strata  of  shales, 
sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  iron  ores,  pudding-stones,  etc.,  is 
often  found  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  coal  basin  or  coal 
field ;  in  extreme  cases,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  times,  or  more ;  and 
the  mines  are  occasionally  worked  '  to  the  depth  of 9  a  thousand 
feet  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  no  sudden  or  transient  event, 
like  a  deluge,  could  have  produced  such  deposites." — Appen- 
dix, p.  513. 

"  In  quarrying  in  the  oolite  limestone  of  the  island  of  Port- 
land in  the  English  channel,  the  workmen  discovered  an  ancient 
soil,  which  they  called  the  dirt-bed.  It  is  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  thick,  and  darkened  by  lignite.  It  contains  nume- 
rous rounded  stones  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In 
this  dirt-bed  are  buried  many  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  and 
tropical*  trees ;  the  latter,  palm-like  in  character,  and  allied  to 
the  Zamia  and  Cycas.  They  were  evidently  fossilized  where 
they  grew,  as  the  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of 
from  one  foot  to  three,  and  in  a  single  instance  even  six,  with 
their  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  and  about  as  near  to  each  other 
as  in  modern  forests."— Appendix,  p.  514.  Some  of  the  trunks 
have  been  traced  prostrate  twenty  feet,  and  even  thirty  feet,  and 
are  all  covered  with  calcareous  slate,  the  diameter  of  the  stumps 
near  the  root  being  a  foot.  Some  larger  trunks  have  been 
found.  "  At  Lulworth  Cave,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  strata  (con- 
taining similar  remains)  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45Q,  and 
still  sustaining  the  trees  in  an  inclined  position,  but  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  strata." — Appendix,  p.  515. 

Omitting  the  shells  and  animals  found  in  the  Paris  Basin,  and 
other  older  tertiary  deposites,  we  introduce  a  sentence  on  the 
contents  of  the  diluvium.  "Whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes; 
crocodiles,  and  other  amphibia  ;  the  mastodon,  the  mammoth  or 
extinct  elephant,  and  other  species  of  elephants,  approaching  to 
or  quite  like  those  of  modern  times ;  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  hyenas,  tigers,  deer,  horses ;  various  species  of  the 
bovine  family,  and  a  multitude  more  are  found  in  the  diluvium, 
or  in  the  tertiary,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth ;  and  in  all  the  vari- 
ety of  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  buried." — App.  p.  524. 
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11  Under  the  diluvium  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  there  lie  Buried  great  quantities  of  the  bones  of 
whales,  sharks,  porpoises,  mastodons,  Asiatic  elephants,  and 
other  large  animals,  along  with  numerous  trees,  sometimes  re- 
taining their  fruit." — App.  p.  524.  And  to  those  are  to  be 
added  bones  of  the  saurians,  at  least  of  some  species,  as  well  as 
of  the  megatherium. 

What  an  amount  of  entombed  plants  and  animals  have  left 
the  record  of  their  existence  in  the  enduring  rock,  or  in  the  coal- 
fields, and  earths  :  who  shall  tell  the  story  of  their  birth  and 
destruction  ?  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  methods  by  which 
the  history  of  the  past  and  buried  generations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, written  upon  tablets  of  rock,  may  be  seen  to  be  consistent 
wkb  the  record  in  the  scriptures  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  and 
"  all  that  it  inhabits." 

Deductions  from  observed  facts. — "  The  structure  of  the  crust 
(of  the  earth)  affords  decisive  evidence  of  a  long  series  of  events, 
in  relation  both  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  to  the  creation 
and  succession  of  organised  bodies."  .  .  .  44  Succession 
and  revolution  are  plainly  recorded  in  the  earth." 
"  Geology  cannot  decide  on  the  amount  of  years  or  ages,"  but 
44  it  is  obvious  that  ages  must  have  passed  while  the  various  ge- 
ological events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
were  happening."  ...  44  We  will  not  inquire  whether  al- 
mighty power  inserted  plants  and  animals  in  mineral  masses,  and 
was  thus  exerted  without  design  or  end,  in  working  a  long  series 
of  useless,  and  therefore  incredible  miracles." — App.  p.  536-7. 

The  day  has  gone  by,  too,  when  these  organic  remains,  these 
44  beautiful  medals  of  past  ages,"  can  be  considered  as  lusus  na- 
ture, for  the  supposition  cannot  be  baxarded  by  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  these  objects. 

The  hypotheses  for  maintaining  the  consistency  of  geological 
discovery  with  scripture  history,  have  been  many.  Only  a  few 
have  been  long  retained  ;  and  of  the  more  plausible,  only  (wo 
remain.    The  disclosures  in  the  earth  show — 

1st.  That  the  present  surface  and  crust  of  the  earth  is  not  the 
work  of  creation  in  six  ordinary  days  ;  for  there  is  too  visible  and 
continued  succession  of  strata  and  of  organic  remains,  for  so  short 
a  period. 

2d.  That  the  period  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge  is  far  too 
short  for  the  mighty  works  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned :  the  successions,  and  revolutions,  and  new 
creations  of  successive  races  of  animals,  show  the  earth  unfitted 
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to  be  the  abode  of  man  when  the  great  deposits  were  made,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  habitation  of  a  nobler  race. 

3d.  That  the  general  or  Noachic  deluge  cannot  be  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effects  which  are  now  clearly  seen,  although 
it  cannot  be  considered  so  silent  and  quiet  a  rise  of  waters,  as 
many  have  maintained,  when  the  fountains  of  the  gre^t  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  the  high  hills  were  covered ;  yet  who  can 
find  in  the  deluge  of  a  year's  continuance  the  deposition  of  such 
amaxing  strata,  and  the  origin  and  succession  of  the  host  of  or- 
ganized beings ;  and,  as  the  population  must  have  been  immense, 
if  the  race  had  doubled  in  every  thirty  years,  and  a  generation 
have  lived  six  hundred  years,  or  even  one  hundred  years,  why 
should  not  the  bones  of  the  human  race  be  found  among  the 
earlier  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  as  they  would  have  been  buried 
in  the  beginning  of  the  wonderful  cataclysm,  and  the  bones  of 
animals  of  the  present  land  races  in  the  same  situation,  for  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should  not  be  whelmed  in  the 
first  sands  which  should  be  raised  in  the  vortex  of  the  waters. 

4th.  That  the  present  crust  is  not  the  re-arrangement  of  the  ruins 
andjhxgments  o/a  preceding  vxfrld.new  modelled  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  of  common  length,  or  in  six  days  of  any  supposed  duration, 
"  because  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  the  regular  successions  of 
entombed  animals  and  vegetable  races,  and  for  the  numerous  al- 
ternations and  repetitions  of  these  strata,  frequently,  as  in  the  coal 
fields,  in  regular  order," — and  because  it  requires  "that  the 
earth  should  really  be,  what  it  is  not,  a  composed  pile  of  ruins," 
like  Memphis,  Thebes,  or  Palmyra,  44  composed  and  mutilated 
masses  of  colossal  and  beautiful  architecture ;  it  is  rather  like 
modern  Rome,  replete  indeed  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
in  part  re-arranged  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  but  also 
covered  by  the  regular  and  perfect  constructions  of  subsequent 
centuries." — App.  p.  542. 

The  state  of  petrifactions  shows  that  they  are  not  the  ruins  of 
a  former  world,  in  the  sense  designed  in  this  hypothesis.  A 
change  has  taken  place  by  some  unknown  process,  in  which 
earthy  matter  has  taken  the  place  and  form  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organization,  and  exhibits  the  organic  structure.  It  is 
evident  that  the  animals  lived  and  perished  where  their  petrifac- 
tions are  formed,  and  the  little  change  and  disturbance  they  have 
undergone,  show  the  quiet  and  repose  of  their  condition,  in  the 
preservation  often  of  the  minutest  and  most  delicate  parts.  These 
are  their  own  rains,  not  the  ruins  of  a  previous  world  ;  44  they 
are  regular  formations,"  petrified  where  they  were  produced, 
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44  and  there  they  were  interred  in  their  stony  tombs." —  App. 
p.  544. 

The  two  theories  remain,  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  that  tlte  dayt  of  creation  mentioned  in  Oenesis  were  periods 
of  indefinite  lengthy  extending,  if  necessary,  to  thousands  of  years. 
This  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  sustained 
at  great  length  by  the  reasonings  of  Professor  Jamieson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  has  received,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the 
support  of  many  theological  writers  on  the  subject  of  geology. 
It  is  sufficiently  plausible  in  itself,  and  would  satisfy  most  philo- 
sophers, if  no  better  theory  had  been  proposed.  This  theory 
accords  sufficiently  well,  however,  with  the  progress  of  events 
as  referred  to  the  successive  days  or  periods  of  creation.  •  • 
The  grand  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  time  designated  by  the 
term  day,  teems  after  all  to  be  immovable.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  day  is  used  for  indefinite,  and  variously  indefinite,  periods  of 
time  in  the  scriptures ;  but  this  use,  as  has  been  powerfully  re- 
marked by  a  distinguished  biblical  writer,  is  figurative,  under- 
stood with  perfect  ease,  apprehended  by  everyone,  and  involves 
the  fact  that  day  mean*  somewhere  a  fixed,  well  known,  and  de- 
finite period.  Where  is  that  definite  length  made  known,  if  not 
in  the  history  of  creation  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  it  in  the 
bible,  if  not  here  ?  Can  we  have  any  right  as  critics  to  say  that 
on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  connection,  the  word,  day, 
is  used  in  two  such  widely  different  senses  ?  or  is  the  seventh  day 
to  have  the  same  extension  of  meaning  ?  "  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  bis  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  bad  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,"  and  made  it  the  sab- 
bath, and  commanded  its  return  to  be  observed  as  the  sabbath. 
The  language  is  definite,  that  he  sanctified  that  seventh  day  on 
which  he  retted.  That  the  sabbath  was  a  like  indefinite  period, 
few  will  probably  maintain.  So  far,  the  mind  fastens  itself  on  a 
day  of  common  length  for  all  the  seven  days ;  it  has  always  done 
so  till  geologists  resorted  to  this  extension  of  meaning ;  it  does 
now,  in  every  case  where  a  system  is  not  to  be  maintained.  And 
when,  in  the  very  next  sentence  in  Genesis,  it  is  said,  "  These  are 
the  generations  .  ...  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  the  figurative  use  of  day  for 
time  is  so  palpable,  that  it  only  strengthens  the  common  notion 
attached  to  the  term  dayf  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  history. 
To  remove  this  argument  for  the  extended  meaning  of  the  term 
in  this  case,  removes  it  in  every  case.    They  all  fall,  unless  it 
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can  be  shown  that  day  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  creation.  And  we  must  confess,  that  this  view 
receives  irrefutable  confirmation  in  the  phrase,  so  often  repeated, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  day,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning;'9 
unless,  indeed,  here  is  figure, —  and  then  all  may  be  figure  in  this 
history,  and  we  have  left  no  definite  notions  of  the  scriptural  re- 
cord of  this  work  of  the  Almighty.  This  strength  of  belief  in 
respect  to  the  ordinary  length  of  the  term,  day,"  has  doubtless  led 
to  that  modification  of  this  hypothesis,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  really  wise  men,  viz.,  that  the  days  of  creation  may  each 
have  been  composed  of  many  shorter  days  having  an  eveuing 
and  morning.  This  seems  the  same  as  an  entire  abandonment 
of  the  text  of  Genesis  for  any  plausible  supposition  which  geology 
may  appear  to  demand.  This  is  not  the  critical  study  of  the 
bible,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  record. 

The  second  theory  is  simple  and  adequate,  as  well  as  the  last ; 
viz.  That  while  the  work  of  creation  of  the  materials  was  instan- 
taneous, the  present  crust  of  the  earth  was  vvt  into  it*  present  form, 
in  the  time  involved  in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis,  before  the  first 
day  had  begun.  That  duration  and  action  of  divine  power  are 
implied  here,  is  manifest,  and  that  before  the  work  of  the  first 
day  had  commenced.  Time  enough  may  be  here  assumed  to  form 
the  various  deposits  consistent  with  the  geological  epochs,  without 
straining  the  language  of  the  record ;  and  then  the  six  days 
would  be  employed  in  the  final  fitting  of  the  earth  for  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  man.  Why  the  earth  should  have  been  prepared 
by  a  gradual  formation  of  its  crust,  as  it  has  certainly  been, 
rather  than  by  an  effort  of  creative  power,  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  man  to  decide*  It  may  comport  with  Infinite  Wisdom, 
to  adopt  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  "  This  is  in  strict  ana- 
logy with  the  regular  course  of  things  in  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  world.  Every  thing,  except  God,  has  a  begin- 
ning, and  every  thing  else  is  progressive." — App*  p.  540.  Con- 
sider, too,  the  object  of  the  same  record — to  be  a  moral  history 
of  our  race,  and  not  to  teach  any  system  of  philosophy,  to  show 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  be  from  the  power  of  God,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  materialism  and  atheism  might  have  no  foundation, 
and  on  the  other,  that  idolatry,  in  all  possible  forms,  must  be 
absurd  and  abominable,  and  to  lead  mankind  to  just  apprehen- 
sions of  God,  and  their  relations  and  obligations  to  him :  where 
is  the  inconsistency  in  the  bible  record  of  the  creation,  with  the 
theory  which  assigns  all  the  catastrophes  which  preceded  the 
placing  of  the  family  of  man  upon  the  earth,  to  the  period  preceding 
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the  first  day's  work  of  immediate  preparation  for  his  creation  ? 
Of  the  objects  that  had  been  brought  into  being,  there  would  need 
to  be  no  mention ;  bat  of  the  land  and  sea  animals,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  creeping  things,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
the  seas  and  the  dry  land,  and  the  firmament  that  encircles  then, 
and  the  light  that  displays  all  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
creation,  aod  finally,  of  man,  the  lord  of  the  whole,  and  as  asso- 
ciated with  all  these  objects,  there  was  a  necessity  of  their  spe- 
cification, even  in  the  briefest  history  of  the  race.  These  might 
be  the  work  of  the  six  specific  days,  after  all  the  convulsions 
and  changes,  shown  by  the  various  formations,  and  their  organic 
remains,  had  taken  place.  One  great  catastrophe  might  then 
have  closed  the  scenes  of  the  pre-existing  world,  and  the  rising 
of  the  earth  from  the  waters,  and  the  creation  of  the  tribes  of 
plants  and  animals,  have  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  on  the 
precise  days  assigned  them.  While  this  theory  "  fairly  recog- 
nises and  encounters  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case,"  it  also  ac- 
cords with  the  history  of  the  specific  operations  on  the  particu- 
lar days  of  usual  length.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  long, 
indefinite  periods,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
several  race ;  and  the  organic  remains  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  similar,  but  extinct  families,  and  different  tribes.  This  authorizes 
the  notion,  that  new  races  had  been  brought  into  being  on  the 
same  week  with  man,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  scripture  history.  This  theory  appears,  as  it  has 
just  claims,  to  be  adopted  more  widely  than  the  other,  or  all 
others.  "  The  supposition  now  before  as  is  equally  consistent 
with  both  igneous  and  aqueous  action."  "  The  abyss  of  waters 
is  just  such  a  state  of  things,  in  coincidence  with  the  operation 
of  internal  fire,  as  is  demanded  for  the  formation  of  the  central 
rocks,  and  of  their  elevation." — App.  p.  540. 

This  theory  makes  provision  for  the  discovery,  (if  the  evi- 
dence may  after  all  be  considered  conclusive,  and  which  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  re-examined,)  that  "  many  of  the  animals," 
described  in  Buckland's  Rdupsuz  Dilution*,  "  existed  during 
more  than  one  geological  period  preceding  the  catastrophe,  by 
which  they  were  extirpated."  These  animals,  once  destroyed 
by  some  revolution,  may  have  been  again  renewed  upon  the 
earth,  immediately  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  on  the  same 
week  in  which  he  was  formed  in  the  image  of  his  maker.  This 
theory  appears  to  untie  the  gordian  knot ;  geology  and  revelation 
hyton  their  harmonious  voices  in  the  same  praises  of  the  Most 
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The  importance  of  geological  knowledge,  to  the  theologian 
and  christian  philosopher  y  is  too  palpable  to  require  comment, 
and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  appendix.  It  is  no  mere  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  which  is  demanded  in  him  who  ministers 
at  the  altar.  To  maintain  the  truth  against  infidelity,  to  hold 
the  standing  among  the  reading  world  which  his  office  requires, 
to  present  under  the  proper  form  the  knowledge  which  goes  to 
elucidate  the  facts  of  scripture,  and  to  give  their  proper  influ- 
ence to  the  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  is  at  once 
the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  To  be  ignorant  of 
geology  is  to  belong  to  a  previous  generation  ;  to  view  it  with 
jealousy,  is  unworthy  of  the  follower  of  truth  ;  to  pass  it  in  scorn, 
or  to  cast  reproach  upon  it,  is  not  treating  reason  with  the  high 
regard  due  to  it;  to  enlist  nature  itself  in  aid  of  the  moral  power 
of  truth,  is  to  show  forth  in  his  own  works  the  high  praises  of 
Jehovah.  Theologians  will  yet  be  "  convinced  that  geology  is 
not  an  enemy,  but  an  ally  to  revealed  religion."  Let  it  at  least 
be  understood,  "  among  geologists,  there  are  not  a  few  who  re- 
gard the  scriptures  with  quite  as  high  an  interest  as  physical 
science,  and  who  are  anxious  to  prove,  that  where  others  dis- 
cover only  discord,  there  is  a  principle  of  harmony,  which  a 
skilful  hand  may  draw  forth  in  tones  delightful  to  all  who  hare 
an  ear  to  perceive  and  relish  "  the  universal  harmonies  of  na- 
ture." —  App.  p.  579. 

Besides  the  general  remarks  already  made  on  the  last  report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  State,  a  few  particulars  deserve  a  passing 
remarji. 

In  the  "  Mineralogical  and  Chemical  Department  of  the  Sur- 
vey," Dr.  Beck  has  given  a  popular  arrangement  of  the  mine" 
rah  of  the  state.  They  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  species,  without  regarding  the  varieties  of  some  of  them, 
and  many  of  them  are  most  important  articles  in  arts  and' 
economics  A  few  more  will  doubtless  be  found,  and  added  to 
the  list.  For  a  popufar  enumeration,  the  plan  is  very  plausible, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  of  great  practical  con- 
sequence even  to  common  people,  or  the  untaught  in  minera- 

Bitumen  is  found  in  several  localities,  known  as  "  Seneca  or 
Genesee  Oil."  The  rocks  are  in  many  parts  bituminous.  This 
is  true  of  those  at  Rochester  ;  and  as  you  ascend  the  strata  to- 
wards the  south,  the  rocks  are  more  strongly  impregnated,  so 
that  in  some  cases,  the  oil  drops  on  the  fracture  of  the  stone. 
The  source  of  this  oil  is  probably  the  coal  formation,  while  the 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  61 
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petroleum  has  been  diffused  by  percolatioo  till  it  has  descended 
almost  to  the  sandstone  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Svlpfutte  of  liarytaf  —  much  heavier  than  marble,  some  of 
which  it  greatly  resembles — occurs  in  Jefferson  county  in  large 
quantity.  Beautiful  specimens,  as  if  formed  like  stalactite  or 
stalagmite,  have  been  polished  and  spread  abroad  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  minerals.  It  is  useful  as  a  paint,  and  *hen  white,  forms 
a  beautiful  and  durable  pigment,  like  white  lead,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  adulterate,  because  it  is  far  cheaper. 

The  marble  of  the  state,  or  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  limestone  which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish,  appear  in- 
exhaustible. They  are  widely  scattered — many  localities  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  can  be  thrown  into  market  to  any 
amount  It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  specify 
the  counties,  much  less  the  townships,  where  this  important 
substance  abounds;  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact  that  the 
state  is  very  rich  in  this  material  for  building  and  ornament 
Beds  of  hydraulic  or  water  lime  also  abound.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  limestones  so  different  in  their  composi- 
tion should  yield  a  lime  which,  as  a  cement,  will  harden  un- 
der water.  With  the  lime  there  must  exist  silex  and  alumicie, 
or  silex  and  magnesia,  to  possess  the  hardening  power.  The 
stone  must  also  be  calcined  with  much  care,  and  the  lime  shonld 
not  be  suffered  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  before  it  is  used,  and 
should  be  mixed  in  the  due  proportion  with  sand.  The  whole 
must  be  ascertained  by  experiment  The  fetid  limestone  from 
the  bed  of  the  Genesee  is  shown,  by  analysis,  to  be  a  hydraulic 
limestone,  at  least  it  contains  ticarly  the  same  proportion  of  the 
same  constituents  as  are  found  in  other  specimens  of  waterlime* 
»  *  •  The  existence  of  magnesia  in  this  rock,  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  Epsom  salt,  which  often  effloresces  here,  and  is 
iound  in  the  waters. — Berk. 

Gypsum,  or  Sulphite  of  Lime. — The  quality,  quantity,  diffu- 
sion, and  value  of  this  article,  and  the  speculations  about  it, 
form  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  Report.  Beginning  in  the 
township  of  Starke,  in  Herkimer  county,  it  extends  near  the  line 
of  the  Erie  canal  to  Lake  Erie ;  not  always  in  quantity  for  work- 
ing, but  often  in  very  large  fields.  u  Immense  beds  still  lie  un- 
opened, which  will  at  some  future  day  yield  their  treasures." — 
Beck*  Io  agriculture  the  value  of  the  article  is  vast,  and  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  lime  or  marl.  Indeed,  the  great 
riches  of  middle  and  western  New  York,  along  the  general  level 
of  the  canal,  is  the  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  io  the  soil. 
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There  is  a  carious  belief  of  the  origin  of  gypsnm  among 
the  people,  and  is  derived  from  what  they  have  themselves 
known.  "  The  opinion  indeed  prevails  quite  generally,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  plaster  beds  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  that  they  increase  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  commence  important  structures  in  situations 
where  they  exist,"  from  the  "  heaving  up  of  the  strata  which 
inclose  them." — Beck.  The  fact  seems  to  be  acknowledged ; 
how  shall  it  be  accounted  for  ?  It  has  been  a  common  reply 
that  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime,  and 
the  gypsum  is  thus  formed.  This  solution  has  been  thought 
supported  by  the  beds  of  iron  ore,  which  might  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  accumulated  where  it  now  lies,  and  confined  by  the 
amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  evolved-  in  So 
many  places.  To  this  solution,  this  objection  occurs  at  once, 
viz. :  that  no  beds  of  sulphuret  of  iron  are  found  associated 
with  the  plaster  beds,  and  not  a  large  quantity  of  it  near  the 
localities  of  gypsum.  Another  objection  is,  that  this  solution 
gives  no  adequate  reason  for  the  rising  up  of  the  earth ;  for  the 
iron  ore  or  rust  of  iron  is  removed,  and  no  great  increase  of 
space,  above  that  filled  by  the  pyrites,  would  be  required  by  the 
gypsum.  The  oxyd  of  iron  must  be  removed,  or  this  solution, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plaster  beds.  The  hypothesis  by 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  removed,  galvanic  action,  might  in- 
deed do  this  now,  and  the  beds  of  iron  ore  be  continually  in- 
creasing, which  is  not  very  probable  however,  and  perhaps  will 
not  be  as  popular  a  solution  a  few  years  hence  as  it  now  is,  for 
the  formation  of  beds  of  iron  ore. 

To  this  solution,  Dr.  Beck  objects  for  adequate  reasons; 
but  the  proposed  solution  is  still  more  inadequate  and  improba- 
ble. It  is  the  supposed  existence  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  or  ra- 
ther sulphuret  of  calcium,  which  by  the  action  of  water,  would  be 
converted  into  gypsum,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved. 
On  the  principles  of  chemistry,  all  this  is  clear,  but  where  has 
sulphuret  of  calcium  been  found  native  ?  and  at  depths,  no  great- 
er than  that  of  the  gypsum,  must  tiot  water  long  ago  have  pro- 
duced all  the  anticipated  changes  ?  Besides,  as  this  elevation  of 
the  earth  over  the  gypsum  beds  is  now  going  on,  is  not  cry#- 
tallizfttion  by  the  action  of  water  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  ? 
the  gypsum  having  been  formed  long  ago,  but  the  cry  stall  nation 
of  it  now  effected  ?  We  have  only  to  visit  many  localities,  to  be 
satisfied  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is  yet  uncrystallised,  and  only 
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to  open  many  of  it*  geodUerous  masses,  to  see  that  the  process  of 
crystallization  is  the  power  now  in  operation.  Mr.  Vanuxem  haul 
given  another  solution. — Report,  p.  259. 

Serpentine. — Amoog  the  earthy  minerals,  terpentine^  a  roagne- 
aian  mineral,  occurring  in  extensive  ridges,  is  developed  in  great 
quantity.  Dr.  Beck  shows  that  it  may  be  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  and  Venetian 
red.  As  there  is  a  similar  manufacture  near  Baltimore,  (Beck) 
k  is  proved  that  it  may  be  profitable,  though  we  should  have 
supposed  that  this  salt  is  procured  in  too  many  ways,  which 
would  render  it  a  cheaper  article  than  by  this  process.  "  Serpen- 
tine, similar  in  every  respect  to  that  found  on  Staten  Island,  and 
at  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey,  occurs  in  considerable  abundance 
in  the  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester,  Putnam,  Rockland, 
and  Orange;  and  extensive  deposits  of  the  same  mineral  are 
found  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence." — Beck.  Is  not  the  ser- 
pentine of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  found  among  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  and  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  this  is  usually  harder  and 
more  uniform  in  its  character,  than  that  associated  with  new  rocks. 
Should  it  be  found  of  a  quality  suitable  for  polishing,  itwould 
make,  with  the  beautiful  variety  of  color  often  found  in  it,  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  marbles. 

Serpentine  of  Syracuse.  —  "  These  serpentines  are  at  least 
new  varieties  for  our  country."  They  are  found  on  the  "  top  of 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  Syracuse,"  more  or  less  impure,  of  various 
colors,  and  "seem  to  resemble  theophiolites  of  Tuscany  and  Flo- 
rence," and,  probably,  are  "  similar  in  origin  and  age,"  and  be- 
long to  the  transition  period. — Report,  p.  283-4.  The  fact  here 
announced,  is  very  curious  in  itself,  and  exceedingly  interesting 
ki  the  range  of  geological  facts. 

The  Pulieonlological  department,  becomes  daily  of  greater  in- 
terest. Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the  organic  remains,  the  petrifactions 
or  preservations  of  plants  aud  animals,  in  the  series,  and  thereinto 
illustrate  the  classification  of  rocks,  and  to  exhibit  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  forming  the  present  crust  of  the  earth. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  geology  atttaciive  to  the  common  reader,  because 
he  does  not  comprehend  it ;  but  to  the  geologist,  it  has  at  least 
equal  interest  with  any  other,  and  before  the  philosophic  world, 
the  responsibility  of  the  palaeontologist  transcends  that  of  any 
other  department  of  the  survey.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that 
it  is  carried  forward  on  truly  scientific  principles.  The  report 
of  this  department,  begins  with  the  important  annunciation,  that 
"  the  classification  of  the  organic  remains  of  New  York  is  ap- 
proaching to  a  state  sufficiently  complete  for  an  accurate  group- 
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ing  of  the  various  strata."  The formation  above  the  primary,  omit- 
ting the  tertiary,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  older  parts  of  the 
transition  series,  and  to  those  two  parts  especially,  which  in  Eng- 
land have  been  denominated  the  Cambrian,  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, or  the  lowest  of  the  transition  series,  and  the  Silurian  by  Mur- 
chinson,  or  those  transition  rocks  directly  above  the  Cambrian. 
11  The  upper  term  of  the  Cambrian  system  may  be  recognised 
in  the  vertical  and  contorted  slates  and  olive  sandstones  of  the 
Hudson  river,  extending  from  Newburgb  to  Glen's  Falls." — 
Conrad.  It  embraces  of  course  the  gray  wacke  and  argillaceous 
slate,  as  they  have  long  been  called,  of  that  part  of  the  state. 
The  lower  terms  of  this  series,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  calcareous  rocks  which  lie  against  the  primitive  rocks  of 
the  western  part  of  New  England,  and  in  which  some  trilobites 
were  found  by  Daubeny.  Over. the  highly  inclined  strata  of  the 
Cambrian  or  Hudson  system,  rest  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
the  Silurian  strata,  with  the  limestones  and  slates  of  which  series 
commenced  the  first  condition  of  the  seas,  favorable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  myriads  of  shells,  corals,  trilobites,  whose  exuviae  have 
very  materially  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata." — Conrad. 
The  amount  of  the  petrifactions  in  many  of  these  rocks  in  our 
state,  is  altogether  misconceived,  until  a  careful  examination  has 
satisfied  the  observer  that  whole  layers  and  ledges  of  rocks  are 
almost  composed  of  these  remains,  and  of  other  layers,  no  small 
portion  is  made  up  of  the  varied  petrifactions.  When  the  pri- 
mary rocks  had  been  deposited  on  the  granite,  the  waters  appear 
to  have  been  prepared  for  vegetable  life,  and  soon  after  for  ani- 
mals, and  creative  power  began  to  store  the  seas  with  living 
creatures,  till  the  great  deep  appears  to  have  teemed  with  ani- 
mal life.  The  Cambrian  rocks  contain  the  remains  of  the  for* 
mer,  with  some  of  the  latter,  while  the  Silurian  abound  with  the 
evidences  of  the  multitude  of  trilobites,  shells,  and  members  of 
the  coralline  family,  and  of  the  extent  and  vastness  of  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  they  were  overwhelmed,  and  the  waters  pre- 
pared for  another  and  somewhat  different  race  of  created  beings. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  arranged  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  state  in  nine  groups,  lying  betweep  the  gneiss  below  and 
the  coal  strata  of  Pennsylvania  above,  and  designated  them  by 
various  popular  names,  as  well  as  characterized  them  by  the  or- 
ganic remains.  Although  it  is  easy  to  present  these  groups  un- 
der a  simple  aspect,  we  feel  obliged  to  refer  to  the  report  itself 
pages  62  and  63,  for  this  classification.  We  need  only  remark, 
that  the  Cambrian  series  contains  only  two  strata,  the  "  varie- 
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gated  sandstone,  or  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Emmons,"  and  the 
associated  "  olive  sandstone  and  slate."  The  first  and  lowest 
of  these  rests  on  the  gneiss  of  that  section  of  the  state.  The 
remaining  rocks  of  the  state  arc  referred  to  the  Silurian  forma- 
tion. It  is  evident  from  the  report,  that  these  nine  groups  of 
rocks  are  in  the  order  of  suprapo$ititm  also ;  it  being  clearly  set- 
tled that  the  Trenton  limestone  lies  below  the  sandstone  of  Sal- 
mon River,  and  that  also  below  the  red  sandstone  of  Lake  On- 
tario, so  finely  developed  at  Oswego,  the  banks  of  the  Genesee, 
at  Rochester,  and  in  the  walls  of  Niagara  River,  and  in  many 
other  places. 

The  importance  of  organic  remains  in  settling  the  place  of 
strata  in  the  formations,  is  variously  estimated.  By  some  geo- 
logists, it  seems  alone  to  be  made  the  standard  ;  by  others,  it  is 
greatly  depreciated.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two. 
The  relative  position  ascertains  the  relative  age  of  rocks,  to  a 
certainty:  the  rock  that  Underlies  another,  in  the  geological 
sense,  must  be  the  older. .  With  all  due  regard  to  the  decisions 
from  organic  remains,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  several  groups 
have  been  so  clearly  traced,  in  respect  to  their  suprujxmitwn. 
When  Dr.  Emmons  had  found  (see  Report  of  1838)  that  the 
sandstone  of  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  rested  on  the  gneiss, 
and  no  other  rock  even  intervened  between  the  two,  he  well 
concluded  that  in  that  part,  it  is  "  the  oldest  representative 
of  the  transition  series  ;"  and  the  same  observation  which  has 
located  gneiss  next  to  granite,  where  the  two  occur,  must  give 
this  sandstone  its  true  place.  So  in  relation  to  the  other  rocks ; 
the  location  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  equally  capable  of  de- 
termination, without  reference  to  any  other  consideration  ;  and 
if  the  mineralogical  characters  of  it  concur  with  those  of  a  rock 
in  England,  which  is  near  the  same  place  in  the  series,  the  age 
of  both  must  have  been  cotemporaneous.  If  to  all  this  evidence 
there  can  be  added  similarity  and  identity  of  organic  remains, 
the  era  of  their  formation  must  be  settled.  If  these  organic  re- 
mains are  found,  or  the  most  of  them,  in  these  rocks  only,  vast 
inferences  at  once  burst  upon  the  mind ;  and  the  more  vast,  if 
the  places  are  in  remote  and  different  situations,  of  different  lati- 
tudes, and  the  like.  If  the  same  is  found  to  hold  true  for  other 
rocks  and  other  series,  which  have  other  organic  remains,  and 
must  have  been  deposited  at  very  different  and  remote  eras,  the 
conclusions  absolutely  swell  the  laboring  bosom.  Great  and 
extensive  catastrophes,  affecting  different  countries  and  seas,  on 
which  and  in  which  flourished  the  same  races,  at  remote  disun- 
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ces  and  under  different  latitudes,  and  implying  a  far  more  uni- 
form temperature  of  the  surface  than  has  long  been  known  ;  the 
operation  of  mighty  powers ;  the  creating  energy  again  renewed 
in  repeopling  lands  and  seas ;  the  submersion  and  deration  of 
the  lands :  all  these,  and  many  more,  rush  upon  the  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  nature  aod  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence arising  from  organic  remains  in  identifying  the  different 
series  of  rocks.  A  remark  made  in  our  number  for  January 
last,  has  been  treated  rather  uucourteously  in  this  report,  p.  58 ; 
but  as  the  object  is  truth,  the  subject  will  be  pursued  in  the  same 
good  feeling,  and  with  the  same  ardent  desire  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  great  cause.  Certain  considerations  appear 
nearly  self-evident : 

1.  Some  organic  remains  are  found  in  several  successive  series, 
or  in  different  formations;  these  cannot  identify  the  rocks;  they 
are  not  characteristic,  in  the  proper  and  useful  tense,  of  any  one 
in  the  series*  The  same  would  be  true  of  one  species,  or  of  a 
group  of  remains.  Thus  "  Terebratula  Sclotheimii,  dates  its 
existence  with  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  reappears  in  three  of 
the  latter  formations  of  the  Silurian  system." — Conrud.  Of 
course  this  shell  forms  nota  character  of  these  different  rocks ;  it 
does  not  distinguish  them.  44  Or  this  testudinaria,  Dalm,"  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  also  in  the 
Heldeberg  limestone, 44  a  formation  of  a  far  more  recent  origin." 
It  does  not,  then,  become  a  characteristic  of  either,  aod  distin- 
guishes not  one  from  the  other.  Many  others  are  in  the  same 
condition. . 

2.  The  number  of  petrifactions  of  one  kind,  or  of  a  group, 
does  not  form  the  characteristic  In  one  rock,  as  the  Dudley 
limestone,  the  C  dijmene  Blumenbachii  abound*  ;  in  another  rock, 
it  is  found,  but  is  relatively  rare ;  if  it  were  found  in  no  other  but 
these  two,  and  their  relative  position  was  the  same,  it  would  be 
full  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  rocks,  no  matter  how  great  might 
be  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  same  petrifactions  found  in 
the  two  rocks.  It  was,  therefore,  with  this  express  limitation, 
44  if  these  petrifactions  are  characteristic  of  those  series,  or  certain 
parts  of  them,"  that  we  doubted  the  remark  that  any  character- 
istic species  would  escape  from  one  catastrophe  44  into  distant 
eras,"  and  perish  by  another  and  much  later  catastrophe. 
Supposing  that  Calyinene  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Dudley 
limestone,  we  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  in  its  equivalent 
rock  in  thU  state.  We  were  gratified,  therefore,  to  be  assvred9 
in  the  Report,  p.  58,  that  the  Calymene  Blumenbachii  had 44  been 
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found  in  the  Rochester  shale,  in  company  with  Asapbns  cauia- 
tu$"  though  we  had  knotrn  the  fact  before,  and  early  found  that 
trilobite  in  the  said  shale. 

3.  Groups  of  petrifactions  offer  no  other  evidence  than  single 
species.  If  one  species  is  characteristic,  the  relative  age  is  deter- 
mined ;  if  a  group  of  ten  species  holds  the  same  relation,  it 
determines  the  same  point.  Groups  are  made  op  of  species, 
and  groups  may  disappear  in  one  place  and  appear  in  another, 
far  remote  in  time,  as  well  as  individuals.  Groups  cannot  be 
bound  by  rules  to  which  the  individuals  are  not  subject. 

4.  If  a  group  of  ten  species  is  found  in  one  rock,  and  a  group 
of  ten  in  another,  but  the  latter  has  only  five  species  hi  common 
with  the  other,  and  these  five  occur  only  in  the  two  cases,  the 
two  groups  would  identify  the  rocks ;  but  in  fact  it  would  be 
done  by  the  five  common  to  the  two  rocks.  If  another  rock  should 
be  discovered  with  a  group  of  ten  species,  and  five  of  them  were 
the  same  with  the five  of  the  last,  but  none  of  them  the  same  with 
those  of  the  first,  the  second  and  third  would  be  proved  identi- 
cal, for  the  same  reason  as  the  first  and  second  had  been ;  but 
would  not  the  first  and  third  be  proved  to  be  of  the  same  era,  and 
the  more  clearly,  if  one  or  two  species  should  be  the  same  with 
any  of  the  other  five  not  already  taken  ?  In  this  way  would 
not  very  distant  rocks  be  identified,  although  they  had  no  organic 
remains  in  common  ?  If  this  is  so,  then  the  catastrophes  must 
have  been  universal,  and  the  causes  ha?e  been  the  same,  and  the 
circumstances  similar,  and  their  destruction  cotemporaneous. 
But  palaeontologists  expect  to  find  enough  of  the  same  species,  or 
the  same  group,  in  rocks  of  the  same  age,  to  characteriie  the 
same  strata,  and  even  to  prove,  where  the  same  organic  remains 
occur  in  different  rocks  of  the  same  relative  supra  position,  that  the 
ooe  is  the  equivalent  rock  to  the  otlier.  So  that  tbey  carry  out  more 
fully  the  doctrine  "  of  the  universal  nature  of  ancient  forma- 
tions." But  in  such  case,  any  one  petrifaction  cannot  be  cha- 
racteristic of  a  strata  of  one  era,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  of 
another  strata,  in  another  part  of  a  different  era.  And  if  one 
species,  or  more,  shall  be  found  more  abundant  in  one  stratum 
of  one  era,  and  in  two  strata  of  another  era,  no  aid  will  be 
afforded  by  the  organic  remains,  in  determining  the  relative  age 
and  place  of  the  rocks.  The  subject,  so  far,  is  perfectly  obvious, 
and  no  difficulty  remains  to  be  cleared  op,  unless  organic 
remains  are  considered  characteristic,  in  a  very  loose  sense. 

There  appears,  in  the  report,  a  frequent  use  of  the  term  cha* 
racterisUc;  not  to  the  sense  of  distinguishing  one  layer  or  stratum 
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Vi4,  but  of  marking  the  difference  in  the  same  rock,  in 
>es,  by  the  petrifactions.    This  is  altogether  an  infe- 
Noic  remains,  and  not  as  a  diagnostic  or  distinction 
u  another,  in  the  different  series. 
^  4unity  for  great  mistakes  to  be  made  in  the  ho- 

.  tain  the  different  species  of  organic  remains, 
rhich  they  belong.    Bakewell  is  not  alone  in 
"  the  correctness  of  the  determinations.  Living 

%*  jnder  different  circumstances,  and  so  may  have  va- 

%  whose  remains  are  now  examined.  He  gives  a  trans- 

,f  om  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  of 
,fticle  on  this  subject,  which  probably  is  extravagant  in  its 
,jposition.  (See  BakewelVs  GeoL  p. 455.)  In  chap.  18,  of  the 
Geology,  p.  283,  the  subject  is  placed  in  an  interesting  light. 
Still  farther  to  lead  as  to  hesitation  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Con- 
rad states,  that  "  the  catalogues  of  organic  remains  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  hitherto  published  in  Europe,  are  only  calculated 
to  mislead  and  confound  the  geological  inquirer." — Report,  p. 
59.  It  is  hoped  there  is  good  reason  for  the  censure  passed  up- 
on several  authors  of  works  of  some  celebrity.  We  need  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  danger  of  mistakes  on  this  point,  and  must 
be  convinced  that  the  subject  needs  a  full  revision  by  a  qualified 
hand. 

Fucoides. — Not  a  few  have  doubted  whether  the  so  called  fvr 
coides,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  petrified  fuci  or  sea- 
weeds, could  have  been  vegetable  matter.  It  is  said  that  shells 
are  petrified — not  the  sod  animals  in  them — their  matter  being 
only  replaced  by  the  earthy  particles  ;  so  the  solid  woody  part 
of  vegetables  uudergoes  this  process.  Mr.  Conrad  thinks  them 
decidedly  of  vegetable  origin,  "  since  no  trace  of  organic  struc- 
ture other  than  the  mere  general  form  is  ever  exhibited."  The 
appearance  of  many  of  them  is  so  like  that  of  fuci,  that  they  lead 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  living  species.  Their  exterior  coating 
may  have  been  hard  or  woody,  so  as  to  confine  the  matter  till 
the  process  of  petrifaction  had  taken  place.  "  Fucoides  Harla- 
ni  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  red  shales  of  Medina  and  Roches- 
ter, and  in  the  equivalent  sandstones  and  shales  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  is  more  generally  known  than  any  other  spe- 
cies. It  is  absolutely  limited  to  this  peculiar  formation,  serving 
to  identify  it  in  every  locality." — Report,  p.  60.  We  can  hard- 
ly forbear  to  ask  if  this  fucoides  would  serve  to  identify  this  rock, 
if  it  was  diffused  through  other  rocks  ?  and  if  its  value  does  not 
depend  upon  its  being  "  absolutely  limited  to  this  peculiar  for- 
no.  x.  —  vol.  v.  62 
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mation  ?  and  whether  this  would  not  be  true,  if  it  occurred  in  far 
less  quantity  than  it  actually  does? 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  under  fucoides  are  to  be 
ranked  all  the  apparent  tracks  of  birds  and  of  other  animals, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  few  past  years. 
There  may  be  a  great  mistake  on  this  matter ;  but  it  is  made  by 
men  of  no  ordinary  attainments  in  geology,  and  who  would  be 
most  averse  to  delude  themselves  or  to  deceive  others.  These 
discoveries  are  more  extensively  made  every  year,  and  more  ge- 
ologists become  enlisted  in  the  belief  of  their  reality,  as  the 
tracks  of  birds  and  other  animals.  They  occur,  too,  in  the 
newer  sandstone,  when  such  animals  existed.  Even  while  we 
write,  an  account  of  the  impressions  of  drops  of  rain  on  the  new 
red  sandstone  near  Liverpool,  has  come  to  us  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  London  Geological  Society ;  and  the  same  impres- 
sions are  believed  already  to  be  found  in  the  sandstone  of  our 
country.  Neither  these  nor  the  tracks  are  more  wonderful  or 
less  to  be  expected,  than  the  Saurian  remains,  or  than  the  vari- 
ous animals  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

The  report  on  the  Palaeontology  is  concluded  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  twenty  "  new  species  of  organic  remains,"  showing  ap- 
parently very  definite  characters  of  the  species.  One  genus, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  embrace  many  species  in  our  coun- 
try, is  now  declared  to  have  no  existence  in  the  State ;  it  is  Te- 
rebratnla.  The  shells  heretofore  ranked  under  this  name,  Mr. 
Conrad  forms  into  the  new  genus,  Stenocisma,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  genus  Strygocephalus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Delthyris,  with  its  beautiful  species,  on  the  other. 

For  local  details  on  the  soil,  rocks,  marl,  peat,  iron-ore,  lime- 
stone, &c,  reference  must  be  made  to  reports  of  the  several 
geologists.  They  are  full  of  interest,  in  respect  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  state.  Some  few  particulars  confirm  past  conclu- 
sions. 

Bowlders.  —  In  the  first  geological  district,  the  Bowlders,  so 
far  as  reported,  prove  the  existence  of  a  rush  of  waters  from  tbe 
north  of  west,  by  which  they  have  been  transported.  Tbe 
Bowlders  consist  of  tbe  various  rocks  which  lie  in  situ  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  present  place.  Some  have  evidently 
crossed  from  New  Jersey  to  the  island  of  New  York,  and  across 
the  sound  upon  Long  Island,  provided  these  waters  existed  be- 
fore their  transportation.  Occasionally  tbe  Bowlders  have  been 
carried  many  miles.  —  Rep.  p.  190. 

Bowlders  are  described,  also,  by  Mr.  Hall.  —  Jkp.  p.  332. 
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Diluvial  Grooves  and  Scratches. — On  the  island  of  New  York, 
these  have  been  found  over  its  whole  extent  They  are  found 
on  rocks  high  and  low,  at  a  difference  of  elevation  of  one 
hundred  feet.  They  are  more  distinct  in  the  rocks  recently  un- 
covered. Their  direction  varies  several  degrees.  —  Gale,  in 
Report,  p.  197—199. 

In  the  county  of  Clinton,  and  over  that  country,  "  scratches 
and  diluvial  grooves  are  every  where  to  be  seen,"  in  general 
from  north  to  south.  The  horizontal  surfaces  are  marked  by 
them  ;  so  are  the  perpendicular  cliffs  or  ledges.  —  Emmon's  Re- 
port, p.  234. 

As  there  is  much  incredulity  in  respect  to  the  diluvial  grooves, 
the  following  extract  may  give  satisfaction  to  the  curious  and 
inquisitive.  "  A  large  bowlder  of  granite,  eleven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  though  somewhat  rotund,  has  a  rough  and  angular 
surface,  rests  on  the  gneiss  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  road  (Island  of  New  York,)  and  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  a  Mr.  Stevens's  house,  between  it  and  the  road.  The  whole 
rock  on  which  it  rests  is  covered  with  diluvial  grooves,  and  a  very 
large  one,  three  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  between  the 
road  and  the  bowlder,  and  terminating  at  the  latter,  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  movement  of  this  huge  mass."  — 
Gale,  in  Ileport,  p.  192. 

Gray  Band. — We  have  considered  this  as  only  the  upper 
layer  of  the  sandstone  at  Rochester,  because  the  same  gray  stone 
often  forms  a  part  of  masses  of  the  sandstone  in  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee,  making  finely  variegated  slabs  for  windows,  &c. 
when  sawed.  While  the  Gray  Band  rests  on  the  other,  the 
gray  portions  occur  at  any  depths  in  the  rock,  forming  one  uni- 
form rock,  except  in  color.  It  is  not  in  the  same  place  as  the 
Millstone  Grit  of  Eaton,  as  this  lies  below  the  Sandstone  or  his 
Saliferous  Rock.  The  Grit  of  Eaton  may  belong  to  the  Mill- 
stone Grit  described  by  Dr.  Horton,  p.  152  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
the  gray  sandstone  of  Hulme's  quarry  in  Sterling,  in  Cayuga 
county.  Rep.  p.  244.  The  Millstone  Grit,  and  the  Sandstone,  and 
a  part  of  the  Graywacke,  may  yet  be  found  to  have  a  more  in- 
timate connexion  than  has  been  imagined. 

Gneiss  of  the  Mohawk. — We  are  glad  to  see  this  rock  hold 
its  place  as  gneiss,  though  opposed  by  the  suggestion  made  in 
this  journal  for  January.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
geodiferous  rock  of  Eaton,  in  its  extension  eastward  from  Lock- 
port  through  Rochester,  into  the  counties  of  Onondago  and 
Cayuga. 
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Boring  for  salt  at  Onondaga  Lake. — The  boring  was  com- 
menced, under  authority  of  the  legislature,  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  and  on  December  28th,  had  descended  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet,  and  had  in  January  been  carried  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  had  passed  through  the  red  shale  and 
sand  stone  into  the  blue  shales  and  black  lime  stone  below.  It  has 
afforded  no  evidence  of  a  bed  of  salt,  or  of  any  salt  water,  except 
what  passes  into  the  boring  near  the  surface.  The  place  of  bo- 
ring is  at  Salina.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  found  to  be  fresh  at 
its  lowest  sounding  of  sixty-five  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  brine 
is  contained  in  the  alluvial  around  the  lake,  in  which  it  is  con- 
fined, and  thus  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  a  stratum  of  strong  tena- 
cious marl,  six  feet  thick,  which  perfectly  insulates  the  brine. 
The  boring  is  considered  as  entirely  out  of  place,  "  because  it 
was  at  least  one  hundred  feet  below  the  porous  rocks,  and  the 
position  of  the  hopper  cavities,  the  only  position  where  salt,  from 
observation,  could  be  expected  to  exist" — Vanuxem.  So  much 
is  lost  or  nearly  lost  labor,  because  the  opinion  of  the  geologists 
was  not  regarded.  It  settles  one  point,  alluded  to  in  this  Re- 
view, of  last  January,  that  the  source  of  the  brine,  or  the  bed  of 
salt,  or  the  diffusion  of  the  salt,  is  a  tract  at  some  distance 
from  the  brine  springs.  Another  boring,  near  the  Sinkhole,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Beck,  in  the  previous  report,  began  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  its  level,  while  its  borings  showing  an  efflorescence 
of  salt,  by  being  dried  in  the  sun,  afforded  no  encouragement  for 
continuing  it.  The  conclusions  of  the  geologist  are,  that  the 
stronger  brine  will  be  found  in  the  deeper  alluvial,  and  not  be- 
low ;  and  "  that  we  are  to  seek  for  salt  where  it  has  been 
recognised  by  all  who  have  seen  the  hopper  cavities  and  know 
their  origin  ;"  that  the  existence  of  rock  salt  in  that  valley  is 
neither  asserted  nor  denied;  that  soluble  minerals  have  evi- 
dently been  removed  from  the  bill  between  Salina  and  Syracuse, 
which  may  be  "  carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  common  salt  ;" 
that  salt  in  abundance  may  have  been  deposited  near  the  sink 
holes,  and  long  since  been  removed ;  that  the  "  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining (common)  water  in  the  gypseous  hills  (around  the  Onon- 
dago  lake)  unless  by  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  water  courses, 
shows  that  there  is  little  probability  of  finding  salt  above  the 
level"  of  these  water  courses ;  and  that  the  only  probable  place 
for  finding  salt  is  below  these  water  courses,  in  u  the  third  deposit, 
which  contains  the  hopper  cavities  and  porous  rocks,  which,  from 
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the  dtp  of  the  whole  group,  must  be  sought  south,  and  not  north 
of  Syracuse."— Report,  p.  265—270. 

The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  that  the  source  of  the 
brine  springs  is  not  in  the  sand  stone  or  salijerous  rock  of  Eaton, 
but  in  a  series  which  lies  upon  and  above  this  extensive  stratum. 
The  brine  springs  of  England,  the  position  of  which  led  to  a  ge- 
neralization, which  gave  that  name  to  the  red  sand  stone  or  Ni- 
agara sand  stone,  are  found  with  the  gypsum  associated  with  the 
new  red  sand  stone,  a  rock  of  the  secondary  formation,  and  not 
like  this  sand  stone,  of  the  transition  series. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  sustains  the  remarks  before  made  on  the  excel" 
lence  of  the  gray  lime  stone  of  Onondago,  for  the  enlarged  aque- 
duct of  the  canal  at  Rochester,  and  for  the  mason  work  of  the 
canal  generally ;  but  he  repeats  the  observation  on  the  defect  of 
a  portion  of  that  stone  arising  from  "  a  greenish  shaly  matter'' 
contained  in  it.  As  the  defective  parts  are  very  evident,  the 
permanence  of  the  works  will  depend  on  a  careful  selection  of 
the  tough  and  durable  portion  of  the  stone. — Report,  p.  274-5. 

Ripples. — The  Ithaca  group  is  thick  and  extensive,  and  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deposited  from  an  ocean  alternately  at  rest 
and  disturbed.  Thick  masses  of  sandy  shale  occur,  bearing 
ripple  marks  through  their  whole  length." — Hall.  Others  again, 
are  "  smooth  and  plain,"  in  numerous  alternations  through  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  "  Fossils  never  accompany  the  rippled  layers," 
which  are  more  sandy  in  their  composition,  "  but  are  invariably 
found  with  the  smooth." — Report,  p.  318—320.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that  ripples,  caused  by  the  motion  of  water  before  the  soli- 
difying of  the  rocks,  and  like  those  now  seen  in  the  sand  of  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  streams,  can  be  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and 
yet  the  tracks  of  birds  and  animals,  often  far  deeper  and  more 
marked,  be  absolutely  beyond  preservation  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces ?    Let  belief  have  some  consistency. 

At  the  falls  in  Hector  a  great  depth  of  the  Ithaca  group  is  expo- 
sed :  in  it  fucoides  abound,  "  many  stems  of  which  attain  a  di- 
ameter of  two  or  three  inches.  One  species  occurs  on  the  un- 
der side  of  layers,  as  if  growing  on  the  bottom  of  mud  and 
clay,  when  overwhelmed  with  the  sand."    Report,  p.  3 19. 

The  wonders  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Creator  increase 
upon  the  view  as  the  survey  proceeds.  We  need  only  repeat 
our  congratulations  on  the  progress  of  the  survey,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  "  ability  and  fidelity"  in  those  whp  have  performed 
the  work  exhibited  in  the  Report. 

The  importance  of  geological  examinations  seems  now  to  be 
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generally  acknowledged.  Many  of  the  states  are  prosecuting 
them  with  xeal  and  success*  Great  results  are  to  be  expected 
in  relation  to  geology  as  a  science,  when  the  final  reports  shall 
be  made.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  develop- 
ing. New  localities  of  the  useful  minerals,  or  discoveries  of 
the  curious  and  useful,  are  made  known.  New  sources  of  wealth 
are  opened,  and  new  channels  proposed  for  enterprise  to  act 
and  to  diffuse  itself.  The  comparative  advantages  of  invest- 
ments in  the  prosecution  of  different  kinds  of  business  are  dis- 
closed. The  arts  are  benefitted,  and  their  exercise  expanded  : 
agriculture  feels  the  influence,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
will  be  greatly  advanced  by  these  surveys.  Diffusive  as  is  the 
moving  spirit  of  this  age,  it  is  inevitable  that  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  business  must  realize  the  benefits  and  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  field 
is  so  vast,  that  the  survey  is  not  likely  to  he  perfected  in  the 
time  and  at  the  expense,  originally  contemplated  by  the  law. 
The  public  interest  demands  minuteness  and  correctness,  and  in 
the  final  report  a  result  which  shall  comport  with  the  public 
works  of  the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
enlightened  policy,  which  gave  origin  to  the  survey,  and  which 
the  public  voice  has  sanctioned,  will  bear  it  onward  to  its  pro- 
per and  honorable  consummation. 


Art.  IX. — Travels  in  North  America,  during  the  years  1834, 
1835,  and  1836.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mur- 
ray. New  York  :  1839.  Harper  &  Brothers.  2  volumes, 
12mo.  pp.  324  and  247. 

This  work  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Murray,  shows  that  its  au- 
thor unites  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  various  requisites  of  a 
good  traveller,  more  especially  of  a  good  traveller  in  a  new 
country.  His  good  nature  enables  him  to  laugh  at  the  lighter 
annoyances  and  vexations  in  travelling,  and  his  perseverance 
and  courage  overcome  the  graver  obstacles  and  avert  the  more 
serious  dangers.  He  endures  hardships  like  a  veteran  soldier, 
and  submits  to  the  privations  and  trials  attendant  upon  a  forest 
and  prairie  journey  in  an  Indian  trail,  as  patiently  as  if  be  had 
been  born  and  nurtured  a  child  of  the  forest.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  a  person  of  his  condition  should  have  been  induced, 
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by  any  love  of  adventure  or  of  wild  sports,  to  spend  months 
amidst  the  wretchedness  and  filth  of  a  Pawnee  encampment;  and 
he  evidently  got  enough  of  it ;  the  perfidy,  brutality,  and  vermin 
of  his  red  friends,  were  more  than  a  set-off  for  the  exciting  plea- 
sure of  a  buffalo-hunt.  Personal  observation  marvellously  re- 
duced his  catalogue  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  Indian,  and 
completely  dissipated  all  his  prestiges  in  favor  of  the  imaginary 
delights  of  the  savage  life.  We  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  his  book,  that  which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Pawnee  hunting-grounds  ;  the  public  mind  needs 
to  be  disabused  of  a  prevalent  error  regarding  "  the  noble  sa- 
vage," and  Mr.  Murray's  testimony  will  do  much  towards  set- 
ting it  right.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  superiority  of  savage 
over  civilized  man,  as  respects  magnanimity,  generosity,  or  any 
one  of  the  virtues  generally  assigned  to  the  former;  his  superi- 
ority is  only  that  which  the  brute  animal  has  over  the  rational 
being —  merely  physical  —  arising  from  a  difference  in  habits, — 
capable  of  enduring  more,  because  hardened  by  exposure  ;  the 
moral  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  civilization  ;  and  the  more  we 
know  of  barbarous  tribes  in  all  lands,  the  more  clearly  we  see 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

But  however  erroneous  may  have  been  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Murray,  as  to  Indian  habits  and  life,  he  came  to  this  country 
obviously  well  prepared  to  judge  rightly  of  its  civilized  portions, 
through  all  the  various  stages  in  which  civilization  here  presents 
itself.  He  knew  that  our  government,  in  its  character,  differed 
widely  from  that  of  his  own  land,  and  must  have  inferred  that  a 
corresponding  difference  would  be  found  in  our  social  institu- 
tions, and  therefore  seems  not  to  have  been  surprised  when  he 
looked  upon  the  fresh  broken,  rough  hewn  surface  of  our  soci- 
ety, to  find  how  strongly  it  contrasted  with  the  time  mellowed 
and  polished  outline  of  European.  He  does  not  denounce  as 
barbarous  every  thing  which  is  new  to  him  ;  he  is  neither  shocked 
nor  disgusted  with  the  innumerable  strange  usages  he  observed ; 
nor  does  he  imply  that  we  are  always  ill-bred  and  ill-mannered, 
when  we  deviate  from  the  conventional  standard  to  which  he  bad 
been  accustomed.  In  a  word,  good  humor,  good  sense,  courte- 
ousness,  candor,  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  are  the  character- 
istic features  of  bis  work ;  it  is  neither  very  profound  nor  origi- 
nal in  its  observations,  and  it  is  not  written  with  any  extraordi- 
nary power ;  and  still  it  is  a  very  agreeable  companion,  for  it 
is  always  pleasant  to  be  in  the  company  of  such  an  intelligent, 
well  educated,  and  accomplished  gentleman,  as  every  reader  of 
this  book  must  observe  its  author  to  be. 
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Mr.  Murray  is  a  candid  and  discriminating  observer,  but  not 
a  blind  admirer  of  our  manners  and  institutions ;  and  bis  impar- 
tiality and  disinterestedness  ought  to  give  great  weight  to  his 
authority,  in  opposition  to  the  abusive  statements  of  many  pre- 
vious venal  libellers.  Were  our  pages  intended  for  English  in- 
stead of  American  readers,  we  should  think  it  proper  to  cite 
those  passages  from  his  book  which  show  that  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  his  visit  to  this  country  were  highly  favorable 
to  us,  and  more  especially  such  as  furnish  a  direct  refutation  of 
many  specific  charges  which  the  travellers  of  that  nation  have 
brought  against  us.  But  we  deem  most  of  these  slanders  unde- 
serving of  notice ;  and  besides,  we  prefer  calling  attention  to  the 
disproportions  and  defects  in  our  social  edifice,  which  the  friend- 
ly eye  of  Mr.  Murray  has  pointed  out,  to  gratifying  our  national 
vanity,  by  repeating  the  encomiums  he  has  pronouuced  upon  its 
general  grandeur  and  stateliness.  This  principle  will  govern 
us  in  the  selections  we  shall  make  from  bis  interesting  volumes. 

Our  traveller  visits  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  reflections  which 
arise  in  his  mind,  while  there,  are  a  severe  but  just  reproof  to 
us  for  our  long  neglect  of  a  roost  natural  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Father  of  our  country :  a  tribute  that 
one  would  think  should  have  been  demanded  by  a  spontaneous 
and  universal  impulse  of  the  nation,  the  instant  that  spot  be- 
came consecrated  by  the  hallowed  dust  that  was  committed  to 
it.  But  what  a  mortifying  proof  of  our  shameful  insensibility  on 
this  subject,  does  the  following  picture  present : 

"  Leaving  the  house,  we  went  out  towards  the  tomb  where  his 
ashes  repose ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  overwhelming  feel- 
ings with  which  I  viewed  it.  We  were  first  shown  the  spot  where 
his  remains  had  been  deposited  previously  to  their  removal  to  their 
present  situation,— a  melancholy  mound  of  earth,  shadowed  by  a 
few  cypresses,  the  hollow  void  within  scarcely  protected  by  a  scan* 
ty  grating  from  the  desecrations  of  ignorant  childhood,  idle  mis- 
chief, or  filthy  vermin  !  The  spot  to  which  his  remains  have  with- 
in these  last  few  years  been  removed,  is  a  vault  in  the  side  of  a 
bank,  also  shadowed  by  a  few  dwarf  shrubs,  and  protected  from 
the  air  by  an  iron  door.  The  building,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  a 
miserable  looking  brick  hovel.  Over  the  door  is  an  inscription 
from  the  bible — respectable  and  venerable  on  that  account,  but  as 
applicable  to  the  humblest  peasant*  as  to  the  great  sleeper  beneath. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  attach  any  improper  importance  nor  any  bigot- 
ed reverence  to  mere  sepulchral  decoration  or  magnificence  ;  still 
I  own  that  I  could  not  here  repress  my  feelings  of  indignation  and 
disgust !    The  memory  of  Washington  is  dear  to,  and  revered  by, 
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Dot  only  America,  but  mankind  ;  and  mankind  had  a  right,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rales  of  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  good  example,  to 
expect,  either  chat  the  illustrious  dust  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  simple  mound  where  it  first  slept,  shadowed  by  the 
melancholy  boughs  that  first  waved  over  it,  and  hallowing  the  soil 
where  it  had  first  sought  repose  from  the  cares  of  life ;  or,  if  it  had 
been  removed,  it  should  have  been  to  a  sepulchre  worthy  of  its 
name  and  glory,  and  not  to  a  wretched  vault,  to  which  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm,  that  a  British  nobleman  would  have  been  al- 
most ashamed  to  consign  the  remains  of  a  faithful  old  dependant ! 

"  It  is  vain  here  to  urge  the  well-known  and  splendid  truths  that 
have  been  uttered  over  the  spots  consecrated  by  departed  great- 
ness. To  no  one  who  ever  lived  is  the  glorious  Periclean  eulogy 
of  Hs*m  yn  r&fot  more  applicable  than  to  Washington  ;  nor  is  the  ce- 
lebrated inscription  in  St.  Paul's  to  its  architect,  "  Si  monumen- 
tum  requiris,  circumspice,"  less  so.  These  sentiments  merely 
prove  that  the  feme  and -glory  of  the  illustrious  dead  can  neither  be 
diminished  nor  tarnished  by  the  neglect  of  their  countrymen  ;  buf 
does  that  palliate  or  excuse  such  neglect  1  1  am  aware  that  some 
reasons  are  adduced  in  justification  of  the  conduct  here  censured. 
The  public  is  informed,  that  it  was  Washington's  wish  that  his  re- 
mains might  be  deposited  in  a  particular  place,  and  that  his  family 
are  not  sufficiently  opulent  to  raise  a  worthy  monument  to  his 
memory.  These  are  but  shallow  pretexts,  or,  at  best,  groundless 
arguments  :  the  commands  of  the  living,  in  such  cases,  are  binding 
only  on  their  immediate  relations,  and  during  the  freshness  of  their 
grief ;  after  which,  disobedience  to  them  may  be  an  incumbent  du- 
ty. With  this  good  and  holy  purpose  America  should,  after  a  de- 
cent time,  have  exceeded  the  injunctions  of  her  parent,  and  her 
filial  disobedience  would  have  been  applauded  by  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind." — Vol.  1.  p.  105 — 107. 

Gratitude  for  public  services  has  not  been  one  of  our  prom- 
inent virtues— we  pay  honor  only  to  office ;  when  the  fasces  are 
once  laid  down,  we  assign  no  consular  rank  to  the  ex-magis- 
trate—we raise  no  monuments  to  commemorate  the  great  deeds 
of  onr  heroes,  and  no  mausoleums  to  preserve  their  ashes.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  reason  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  this 
sentiment  in  our  country  ;  one  may  be  sought,  perhaps,  in  the 
federative  character  of  our  government,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  individual  states  of  natural  encroachments :  but  to  what- 
ever owing,  it  discovers  in  the  nation's  heart  a  want  of  one  of 
its  noblest  affections.  Akin  to  it  is  the  want  of  reverence  for 
our  own  antiquities  ;  we  cherish  no  local  attachments,  we  keep 
up  no  historical  associations  with  places,  we  care  not  even  to 
preserve  the  monuments,  which  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
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seeds  of  this  mighty  empire  were  first  planted,  and  we  pro- 
bably never  think  of  our  neglect,  unless  when  reminded  of  it 
by  some  traveller  like  Mr.  Murray,  who  looks  on  these  things 
with  different  emotions,  and  makes  his  pages  a  record  of  his  re- 
gret for  our  indifference. 

"  I  landed  at  James  Town,  the  now  desolate  spot  where  the  fa- 
thers of  America  first  established  themselves  on  her  shores  :  it  is 
impossible  to  view  it  without  interest  and  emotion,  or  to  forget  that 
from  this  acorn  sprung  the  huge-spreading  oak  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  has  built  her  nest ! 

1  Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  roots — and  time  has  been 
/      When  tempests  could  not> 

"  Nothing  now  remains  of  that  parent  settlement  excepting  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  which  mark  the  place  whence  the  tidings  of 
Christianity  were  preached  in  the  Western  world.  Here  I  regret 
to  add,  that  the  condition  both  of  the  ruins  and  the  church-yard 
attest  the  indifference  of  the  American  people  to  sepulchral  relics 
or  monuments  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  showing  any  reverence  for 
this  classic  and  holy  ground,  (such,  at  least,  it  should  be  to  them,) 
the  church  has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  piece* — the  grave-stones  have 
been  rudely  torn  from  their  places — the  marble  slabs  broken  and 
scattered  in  every  direction — the  inscriptions  and  carved  orna- 
ments defaced — the  church-yard  wall  torn  down — nor  is  there  the 
slightest  remaining  barrier  to  protect  this,  their  earliest  religious 
and  ancestral  monument,  from  the  intrusion  of  pigs  and  cattle,  or 
the  more  disgraceful  profanation  of  human  mischief  and  curiosity ! 

"  Some  may  think  this  a  light  and  trivial  matter — I  cannot  agree 
with  them  :  it  appears  to  me  an  amiable,  if  not  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing in  our  nature,  to  have  a  regard  to  all  the  concerns,  the  habits, 
the  deeds,  as  well  as  the  houses  and  more  material  relics  of  our 
forefathers ;  how  much  more  so  to  venerate  the  spot  of  which  the 
dust  is  kindred  to  our  own  animated  clay,  where  sleep  the  men  to 
whom  we  owe  the  land  and  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  I  will  defy  any 
one  who  pretends  to  understand  or  appreciate  a  stanza  of  Gray's 
matchless  Elegy,  to  look  upon  this  desecrated  church-yard  without 
mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  pain.  If  1  were  an  American 
statesman,  I  would  watch,  and  endeavor  to  correct  this  national 
defect,  and  to  instil  into  my  countrymen  a  sentiment  which  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  civilized  nations  has  approved.  Burke,  who 
was  no  superficial  observer  of  human  nature,  has  said,  *  They  who 
never  look  back  to  their  ancestors,  will  rarely  look  forward  to  pos- 
terity.»  "—Vol.  1.  p.  126,  127. 

Another  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
attend  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murray,  is  that  of  education* 
♦  Cowper's  "Yardley  Oak." 
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It  is  a  daily  conviction  of  every  inquiring  parent,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country,  in  which  a  son  can  be  or  is  rather  thoroughly  educated. 
A  youth  who  has  received  bis  first  degrees  at  any  one  of  them, 
even  the  best,  may  go  abroad  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  find 
himself  unable  without  other  preparation  to  enter  creditably  the 
lowest  class  in  either  ;  and  he  may  go  to  the  continent  and  find 
the  same  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  enter  the  prima  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium.  It  is  not  that  he  has  not  read  as  many  books, 
and  studied  as  many  branches,  as  make  up  the  course  in  the 
foreign  institutions ;  in  fact  the  amount  of  his  nominal  attain- 
ments far  exceeds  what  would  there  be  required  of  him,  but  he 
has  done  nothing  well,  nothing  thoroughly,  and  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  he  has  pretended  to  do  too  much.  This  is  the  fa- 
tal error  in  the  whole  system  of  education  in  this  country,  in 
the  schools  of  every  description,  as  well  for  girls  as  boys,  and 
in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  for  the  correctness  of  our 
opinion,  we  appeal  to  our  author ;  who  says, 

"  The  process  of  mental  cultivation  in  America  is  somewhat  an- 
alogous to  their  agricultural  system ;  in  both  cases  they  look  too 
extensively  to  the  quantity  of  produce  immediately  to  be  obtained, 
and  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the 
soil.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  an  American  course  of  col- 
legiate education,  extends  over  a  field  that  would  occupy  a  man  of 
good  abilities  forty  years  to  master ;  but  a  student  is  supposed  to 
have  travelled  over  it  in  three  or  four  years  :  and  he  may  nave  tra- 
velled over  it ;  but  it  is  with  the  same  advantage  as  some  of  our 
fashionable  London  loungers  travel  over  Switzerland  and  Italy,  as 
fast  as  well-paid  postilions  and  a  light  britchka  can  take  them — they 
have  seen  Mont  Blanc,  and  been  over  the  Simplon ;  they 
have  visited  St.  Peter's  and  the  Coliseum ;  have  sat  in  a  gondola 
and  seen  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  have  eaten  ice  and  macaroni  in  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  have  yawned  admiration  before  the 
Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  the  Cartoons  1  Then  they  return — tra- 
vellers ! 

"  With  equal  advantage  is  a  youth  educated  on  the  encyclopaedia 
system,  so  pernicious  to  industry  or  to  sterling  knowledge  and  ac 
quirement.  The  young  men  who  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  is 
singularly  small  in  America.  They  will  tell  a  stranger  who  makes 
this  observation,  that  they  are  too  busy,  that  they  are  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  other  affairs.  This,  in  fact,  ( though  a  plausible  one,) 
is  only  an  excuse  ;  they  have  time  enough  to  give  to  the  theatre, 
the  dance,  the  race-course,  the  trotting-match,  the  billiard-table,  the 
tavern-bar,  etc.,  but  to  find  a  young  man,  having  left  college  five 
years,  who  could  read  Pindar  and  Euripides,  or  even  Horace  and 
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Juvenal,  for  pleasure,  would  be  no  easy  task — at  least  among  those 

whom  I  have  seen  at  New  York  and  the  other  cities  in  the  United 
States."— Vol.  1.  p.  J  62. 

"  The  education  of  the  young  men  in  America  is  not  usually  such 
as  to  give  them  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  for  classical  literature. 
The  course  of  study  adopted  is  too  extensive,  and  embraces  a  field 
which  it  would  require  many  years  to  cultivate,  even  to  produce  a 
moderate  proficiency :  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected,  that, 
although  the  American  colleges  can  now  boast  of  the  names  of 
many  professors  of  deserved  celebrity,  the  young  men  who  have 
been  educated  at  them  come  forth  into  the  world  with  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  superficial  attainment,  but  not  with  that  deep-laid 
foundation  of  knowledge  which  can  resist  the  business  and  dissipa- 
tion of  life.  The  number  of  well-read  scholars  in  America  is  very 
limited.  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have  noticed  the  circum- 
stance, had  not  my  attention  been  called  to  it  by  the  puerile  vani- 
ty, which  leads  so  many  of  their  speakers  and  periodical  writers  to 
introduce  stale  quotations  from  the  Latin  authors. 

"  It  may  be  urged  in  answer,  titat  a  classical  education,  such  as  is 
given  at  the  English  universities,  is  not  desirable  in  America. 
That  may  be  true  ;  but  it  does  not  meet  my  objection,  which  is, 
that  the  course  pursued  is  calculated  to  give  a  smattering  of  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  extend  the  range  of  sound 
learning  or  useful  science.  If  Homer  and  Plato  are  not  worthy 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  early  life  should  be  devoted  to  them,  at 
least  the  moral  and  political  wisdom  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  de- 
serves to  be  studied.  Or  even  granting  that  these,  too,  are  anti- 
quated and  unenlightened  in  their  views,  Bacon  and  Montesquieu, 
frewton  and  La  Place,  might  be  made  the  objects  of  careful  and 
profound  study.  Whether  any  of  the  above  authors  are  so  studied 
as  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  higher 
classes  in  America,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  colleges,  I  leave  it 
for  themselves  to  determine. 

*'  I  think  it  principally  owing  to  the  above  causes  that  the  young 
men  in  the  United  States,  who  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents, 
and  in  independent  circumstances,  are  so  apt  to  seek  their  amuse- 
ment in  racing,  billiards,  trotting  horses,  &c.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  literature  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake.  There 
are  no  galleries  open  to  them,  containing  the  attractive  and  immor- 
tal works  of  the  great  masters  in  statuary  or  in  painting.  Can  it 
excite  wonder,  especially  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  (which  it  has  been  the  absurd  practice  of  some 
of  their  authors  and  critics  of  late  to  deride,)  that  they  shall  seek 
for  pleasure  in  such  pursuits  as  are  within  their  reach.*' — Vol.  2.  p. 
209,  210. 

Having  made  these  quotations  from  our  author,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  him  and  to  the  common  opinion  here  eotertained,  to  cite 
another  passage,  in  which  he  niggeits  the  only  consideration 
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ever  offered  in  defence  of  o«r  very  imperfect  plans  of  education. 
Referring  to  the  eastern  colleges,  he  says : 

"  My  opinion  of  these,  as  compared  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
would  not  be  believed  unprejudiced,  even  if  it  were  entirely  so ; 
Jet  the  science  and  scholarship  of  the  young  men  whom  they 
respectively  send  forth,  decide  the  merits  of  each.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that,  in  respect  to  classics  and  pure  mathematics,  the 
Americans  would  not  care  to  contest  the  point,  because,  from  the 
limited  attention  which  they  bestow  on  these  studies,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  should  make  the  same  progress  as  students  who 
devote  to  them  several  years  of  intense  labor,  in  order  to  take  a 
first  class  or  a  wrangler's  degree ;  but  whether  thty  do  not,  at  the 
different  colleges  in  the  United  States,  receive  an  education  as  well 
suited  to  the  objects  which  they  are  destined  to  pursue  in  after  life,  it 
a  different  question.  The  best  that  I  have  seen  is  West  Point ; 
that  establishment  has  sent  out  many  young  officers  well-grounded 
in  the  lower  mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  of  science  requi- 
red in  an  engineer."  —  Vol.  2.  p.  188. 

We  have  italicised  his  qaere,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  a  decided  answer  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  state  of  religion  in  our  country,  Mr.  Murray's  views 
are  probably  less  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinions 
here,  than  on  any  of  the  topics  upon  which  he  touches,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  fully  harmonize  with  those  of  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  have  visited  us.  We  have  entered  upon  an  un- 
tried experiment,  in  leaving  religion  entirely  to  take  care  of 
itself,  without  any  aid,  countenance,  or  even  protection  from  the 
civil  power,  any  farther  than  that  of  undisturbed  worship, — and 
an  experiment  of  which  the  success  is  at  best  problematical.  If 
it  should  succeed,  and  the  cause  (that  of  Christianity  we  mean,  for 
that  is  almost  the  only  form  in  which  religion  exists  among  us)  be 
advanced  by  it,  we  see  not  how  the  most  obstinate  unbeliever 
will  any  longer  be  able  to  doubt  its  divine  origin,  for  he  certainly 
cannot  ask  for  stronger  evidence  of  divine  interposition  in  its 
favor.    On  this  point  our  author  has  the  following  remarks : 

"  Religion  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  before 
the  reader  an  accurate  or  satisfactory  statement,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  embraced  by  fiscal  or  statistic  returns ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  I  must  confess,  however,  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  United  States. 
There  certainly  never  existed  a  country  so  favorably  circumstanced 
for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Christianity ;  the  complete  tole- 
ration of  all  creeds :  the  general  ease  and  pecuniary  comforts  of 
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the  people :  the  diffusion  of  education  and  knowledge  among 
the  laboring  classes ;  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  over  an 
ample  extent  of  territory,  in  place  of  their  being  collected  and  hud- 
dled together  in  myriads  and  millions,  as  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  ;  all  these  advantages,  great  as  they  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  are  neutralized  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
4  voluntry'  sytem.  There  is  no  part  of  America  where  sufficient 
provision  is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-educated  clergy ;  some  districts  are 
much  better  provided  than  others,  but  in  all  it  is  changeable  and 
uncertain. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  our  republican  brethren  have  carried  their  dis- 
like of  an  alliance  between  church  and  state  to  such  a  height/ that 
they  have  hurried  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  while  they  ad- 
mit that  religion,  as  the  basis  of  all  sound  morality,  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  state,  they  have  most  unaccountably  left  it  to 
chance,  or  to  the  popular  whim  of  the  day,  whether  it  shall  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged,  or  neglected  altogether.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  a  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  the  absurdity  of 
applying  to  morals  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  of  the  recipro- 
city of  supply  and  demand,  was  not  badly  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing question :  — 4  It  is  true,  that  the  more  hungry  or  starved  a  man 
is,  the  more  he  will  call  for  bread ;  but  does  it  thence  follow,  that 
the  more  wicked  and  ungodly  he  is,  the  louder  will  be  his  cry  for 
religious  instruction  V* 

44  The  practical  evils  resulting  from  the  voluntary  system,  as  ex- 
emplified in  America,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following: — 

44 1st—  The  dependence  of  the  clergymen  on  the  caprices  of  his 
congregation  for  his  subsistence,  so  that  he  must  either  sacrifice  his 
daily  bread,  or  refrain  from  conscientiously  preaching  to  them  un- 
palatable truths. 

44  2dly. — And  connected  with  the  former,  is  the  insufficient  income 
usually  accruing  to  Christian  ministers  from  their  labors  :  the  ave- 
rage remuneration  does  not  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  pro- 
per clerical  education,  and  (setting  aside  the  enjoyments  and  lux- 
uries of  life)  does  not  afford  the  means  of  bringing  up  a  family  in 
decent  independence. 

44  3dly. — It  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  sects  without  end,  some 
of  them  the  most  absurd,  others  the  most  extravagant,  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  civilized  world ;  and  as  nothing  is  so  gra- 
tifying to  ignorant  pride  as  this  right  of 4  choosing  its  own  religion,' 
so  is  it  exercised  with  the  most  thoughtless  ^discretion,  and  those 
who  aught  to  go  to  church  to  learn  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  faith, 
do  actually  go  to  censure  and  criticise  the  preacher. 

"Were  I  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  it  would  lead  me  into  a  dis- 

*  The  above  is  quoted  from  memo  ry,  and  there  may  be  an  alteration  or  omif- 
sion  of  a  word,  but  I  am  confident  of  tie  general  accuracy  of  the  quotation. 
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cussion  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  a  work  of  this  kind  ; 
I  will  therefore  add  only  one  other  observation,  namely,  that  if  the 
voluntary  system,  as  exemplified  in  the  United  States,  is  now  insuf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  religion,  its  insufficiency  will  be  more  and 
more  evidently  shown  as  population  increases,  and  with  it  the  num- 
ber of  poor,  who  unable  to  contribute,  will  be  entitled  to  ex- 

Sect  its  benefits  and  consolations ;  how  these  are  to  be  accoramo- 
ated,  when  the  pew  rents  do  not  even  answer  the  present  de- 
mand, remains  to  be  proved  hereafter." —  Vol.  2.  p.  205-207. 

The  topics  upon  which  we  have  thus  far  given  our  author's 
opinions,  are  such  as  an  intelligent  traveller  is  fairly  authorized 
to  discuss ;  as  respects  the  effects  of  political  institutions  upon 
a  people,  a  stranger  is  hardly  able  to  judge  at  all,  and  certainly 
not  until  after  a  long  residence  among  them.  Mr.  Murray  is 
therefore  to  be  commended  for  his  circumspection  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  observations  upon  society,  also,  are  made  with  a  be- 
coming diffidence ;  no  traveller  in  our  country  ever  enjoyed 
more  social  privileges  than  he  did,  and  certainly  none  ever  used 
them  so  discreetly  and  so  generously.  He  never  violates  the 
sacredness  of  hospitality,  and  never  makes  a  remark  that  can 
offend  an  individual.  In  this  respect  his  book  is  a  perfect  model. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  he  does  not  indiscriminately  praise ; 
what  seems  to  him  wrong  be  censures,  but  he  generally  finds 
some  apology  for  the  defect,  and  often  when  we  could  offer 
none  for  ourselves.  He  notices  peculiarities,  but  he  does  not 
condemn  them ;  and  he  every  where  recognises  our  right,  as 
much  to  social  as  to  political  independence.  He  amuses  him* 
self,  as  foreigners  generally  have  done,  with  the  ridiculous  pre- 
valence among  us  of  titles,  especially  military  ones  ;  but  we  are 
not  singular  in  this  passion  —  there  is  at  least  one  pendant  for 
us,  which  is  Germany,  where  it  extends  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  Apropos  of  Germany,  —  we  must  here  introduce  a 
short  story,  with  its  moral,  to  enliven  our  graver  discussions, 
from  which,  and  from  his  ecstatic  admiration  of  "  divine  mint 
juleps,"  as  he  calls  them  in  another  part  of  bis  book,  we  may 
infer  that  our  author  has  not  exactly  kept  up  with  the  "  tempe- 
rance reform"  After  describing  a  musical  soiree  at  St.  Louis, 
he  adds : 

44  When  the  ladies  retired,  I  also  was  about  to  leave  the  house, 

as  was  Mr.  V  ;  but  he  pressed  us  to  remain  and  take  one  stir- 

rup-cup,  in  the  old  German  fashion,  of  punch  made  from  the  true 
Rhenish.  We  did  so.  We  began  to  sing  German  songs.  Each 
glass  of  punch  was  succeeded  by  some  toast  or  chorus  from  the  same 
country,  and  at  length  the  slumbering  national  ardour  of  our  host 
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was  aroused  ;  the  smooth,  quiet  manner  of  the  American  music- 
master  was  laid  aside,  as,  with  clenched  hand  and  glowing  cheek, 
he  gave  us  some  of  the  spirit-stirring  lays  of  Schiller  and  of  the 
heroic  R6rner. 

"  O  ye  temperance  societies !  how  many  gallons  of  your  inani- 
mate slops  might  be  consumed  before  ye  could  inspire  the  enthu- 
siasm, or  invoke  the  recollections,  which  our  Rhenish  bowl  awaken- 
ed, as  its  noble  juice  brought  the  long  estranged  son  of  Germany 
back  to  the  Rhine,  and  its  thousand  legends  of  love,  romance,  and 
glory !"  —  Vol.  1.  p.  163-164. 

lo  our  review  of  this  book,  we  have  purposely  passed  over 
those  parts  of  it  which  treat  of  the  Axores,  Cuba,  and  the  Paw- 
nees, that  we  might  not  lose  sight  of  oar  immediate  object,  the 
exhibition  of  the  author's  views  of  our  own  country,  and  its 
most  important  institutions*  We  have  also  passed  over  the  de- 
scriptive parts  generally,  not  only  for  the  same  reason,  but  also 
because  we  do  not  think  he  holds  a  very  graphic  pen,  and  is, 
moreover,  not  always  accurate,  especially  in  matters  involving 
a  principle  of  science,  for  which  he  is  not  accountable,  as  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  it.  To  our  mind,  the  chief  value  of 
the  work  consists*  as  before  observed,  in  its  candid  remarks  upon 
subjects  appertaining  to  our  dearest  interests,  upon  many  of 
which  we  have  already  given  his  opinions  at  large  ;  to  com* 
plete  our  purpose,  it  only  remains  to  subjoin  a  few  passages,  in 
which  he  depicts  the  distinctive  features  of  our  society  and  man- 
ners. Before  doing  this,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers, 
that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  sketches  are  taken,  is  that 
of  the  highest  civilization  ;  the  author  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
titled  aristocracy,  —  is  a  scholar  of  refined  classic  taste,  and  has 
been  familiar  with  the  most  elegant  and  cultivated  European 
society.  From  that  point  of  view  let  ns  see  how  the  lights  and 
shades  on  our  own  landscape  appear.  And  first,  of  oar  boasted 
republican  equality,  of  which  he  observes  : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  America  that  strikes  a  foreigner  so  much 
as  the  real  republican  equality  existing  in  the  western  states,  which 
border  on  the  wilderness  ;  while  that  of  the  eastern  states  is  being 
daily  infringed  on  and  modified.  It  is  a  corroborative  proof  (al- 
though superfluous  to  any  reflecting  mind)  of  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinuing such  equality  in  civilized  life ;  it  contravenes  that  advance- 
ment and  exaltation  of  superior  power  or  intellect,  which  nature  has 
for  centuries  proved  to  be  a  part  of  her  system.  As  regards  society, 
the  distinctions  of  rank  and  station  are  now  as  much  observed  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  as  they  are  in  London ;  indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  they  are  more  so,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
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being,  as  it  were,  illegal  and  unsanctioned  by  public  opinion,  they 
are  adhered  to  with  secret  pertinacity,  and  owe  their  origin  and 
strength  principally  to  wealth  ;  but  in  the  Far  West,  where  society 
is  in  its  infancy,  where  all  are  engaged  in  making  money  by  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  waste  lands,  or  raising  minerals — where  men 
of  leisure  are  unknown,  and  the  arm  of  law  is  feeble  in  protecting 
life  and  property — where  the  tone  of  manners,  conversation,  and 
accomplishment,  is  necessarily  much  lower  than  in  states  and  cities 
longer  established, — here  it  is  that  true  republican  equality  exists, 
and  here  only  can  it  exist.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  narra- 
tion of  simple  and  apparently  trifling  facts  :  for  instance,  I  have 
seen  the  clerk  of  a  steamboat,  and  a  grocer  in  a  small  village  on  the 
Missouri,  sit  down  to  take  grog  or  play  at  cards  with  a  member  of 
congress*  and  an  officer  in  the  army ;  laughing  together,  swearing 
together,  and  the  names  of  Bill,  Dick,  and  Harry,  passing  familiar- 
ly between  them !" 

In  looking  at  Charleston,  he  seems  to  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  hence  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  saw  correctly  ;  in  fact, 
no  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  any  considerable 
time  in  that  delightful  city,  can  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that, 

"  A  gentleman  must  be  very  difficult  to  please,  if  he  does  not  find 
the  Charleston  society  agreeable  ;  there  is  something  warm,  frank, 
and  courteous  in  the  manner  of  a  real  Carolinian ;  he  is  not  studi- 
ously, but  naturally,  polite ;  and,  though  his  character  may  not  be 
remarkable  for  that  persevering  industry  and  close  attention  to  mi- 
nutiae in  business,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  New  England 
merchant,  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  sagacity,  courage,  or  enterprise. 
Altogether,  with  due  allowance  for  exceptions,  I  should  say  that  the 
Carolinian  character  is  more  akin  to  that  of  England ;  the  New 
England,  to  that  of  the  lowland  Scotch.  These  affinities,  (suppos- 
ing that  I  am  justified  in  observing  their  existence,)  are  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  original  elements  of  which 
each  of  the  colonies  was  formed,  and  the  additions  which  they  sub- 
sequently received  from  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  the  south- 
ern colonists,  who  were  mostly  episcopalians,  and  many  of  them 
members  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  in  Britain,  retained,  till 
very  lately,  a  predilection  for  institutions  which  were  little  regard- 
ed by  their  northern  brethren." 

Mr.  Murray  does  justice  to  the  female  part  of  our  society,  not 
merely  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  our  women,  but  also  in  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  of  their  minds  and  charac- 
ters ;  and  no  one  who  knows  what  unequivocal  proof  be  has 
given  of  taste  in  beauty,  and  discernment  of  exalted  worth,  will 
question  his  judgment  in  sucb  matters.  To  give  him  a  proper 
no.  x. — vol.  v.  64 
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bearing  on  this  subject,  we  must  extract  more  copiously  from  bis 
pages  than  we  are  wont,  and  if  we  are  complained  of  for  so  doing, 
we  shall  appeal  to  our  fair  readers  to  say,  if  we  have  bestowed 
upon  them  a  greater  share  of  notice  than  they  deserve.  Of  the 
personal  charms  of  our  ladies,  be  says  : 

"  The  difference  between  the  American  ladies,  and  their  sister 
rivals  in  Britain,  is  more  easily  seen  and  felt  than  expressed  in 
words.  All  travellers  have  agreed  in  extolling  the  beauty  of  the 
former,  their  classic  outline  of  feature  and  delicate  grace  of  expres- 
sion, while  all  have  lamented  the  fleeting  and  transient  duration  of 
those  charms  which  they  so  much  admired.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  upon  so  critical  a  subject,!  have  yet  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  above  remarks.  The  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  American  beauty,  are  a  low  pale  forehead  ;  a 
well-pencilled  eyebrow,  a  fine  nose,  remarkable  for  the  transpa- 
rency and  expressive  arch  of  the  nostril,  a  short  delicate  upper  lip ; 
all  which  features  are  harmoniously  disposed  in  a  face  remarkable 
for  the  classic  grace  of  its  contour.  The  points  in  which  they  usu- 
ally fall  short  of  the  beauty  of  Englishwomen,  are  in  whiteness  and 
regularity  of  teeth,  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  complexion,  as  well  as 
in  the  full  development  of  bust  and  figure. 

Upon  the  education  of  girls,  and  their  introduction  to  society, 
he  bas  some  just,  and  some  very  false  notions;  we  give  them  as 
they  are,  and  our  readers  must  discriminate  : 

"  After  leaving  the  early  schools,  the  girls  are  sent  to  academies 
exclusively  devoted  to  French  education ;  these  academies  so  far 
resemble  the  American  colleges,  that  they  embrace  a  very  wide 
range  of  acquirement,  and  therefore  have  a  strong  tendency  to  give 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  subjects,  presented  at  once 
to  minds,  which  caunot  be  expected  to  be  disposed  for  laborious 
study.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected :  the  American 
ladies  are  more  conversant  with  metaphysics,  and  polemical  and 
speculative  writings,  than  Englishwomen.  In  history  and  geogra- 
phy, their  acquirements  are  more  upon  a  par ;  but  in  those  accom- 
plishments which  are  considered  in  Britain  more  peculiarly  femi- 
nine, they  are  less  advanced,  namely,  dancing,  drawing,  music,  and 
needle-work,  as  well  as  in  the  modern  languages.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  these  last,  and  also  in  some  of  the  other 
branches  abovementioned,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  institute  a  com- 
parison, because  they  have  not  the  same  advantages  of  instruction 
from  the  best  masters  that  Europe  can  produce. 

"  Young  ladies  in  the  United  States, '  come  out,'  or  *  enter  com- 
pany,' at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  sometimes  even  be- 
fore they  have  left  school.    This  last  practice  I  cannot  help  consi- 
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dering  extremely  peroicious ;  it  distracts  the  young  mind  from  all 
study,  and  introduces  similar  subjects  of  conversation  among  still 
younger  girls,  who  are  not  destined  to  go  out  into  the  world  for 
two  or  three  years  to  come.  A  young  lady  whom  I  knew  in  one 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  a  high  situa- 
tion, and  remarkable  herself  for  naivete  and  quickness,  told  me, 
that  when -she  was  at  school,  some  of  the  elder  scholars  used  to  go 
out  frequently  to  evening  parties,  and  when  they  returned,  they 
described  to  the  younger  ones  the  partners  whom  they  had  danced 
with,  and  whatever  had  afforded  them  food  for  observation  and 
amusement.  The  accuracy  of  the  account  given  to  me,  was  indu- 
bitable ;  for  my  clever  informant  mentioned  to  me  the  sobriquets 
by  which  several  of  the  young  men  in  society  were  known  among 
her  school-companions,  and  they  were  droll,  but  faithfully  descrip- 
tive. This  system  may  be  considered  harmless  by  some  people, 
and  dangerous  by  others :  without  investigating  the  subject  too 
minutely,  I  think  all  must  agree  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
the  mind  for  serious  study. 

Young  ladies  enjoy  much  greater  liberty  in  America,  than  in 
England  or  France  ;  they  walk  unattended  by  a  servant,  and  fre- 
quently receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  the  drawing  room  during 
the  morning :  thus,  either  in  the  house,  or  in  walking,  or  in  rid- 
ing* a  young  lady  can  enjoy  as  much  of  the  society  of  an  agreeable 
friend  as  their  mutual  inclinations  may  dictate,  without  the  re- 
straints of  the  presence  of  a  mother,  or  any  other  third  party.  This 
habit  of  life  gives  an  independence  to  the  character,  which  forms 
its  most  striking  feature  in  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  Neither  are 
their  opinions,  nor  their  studies  subject  to-  very  severe  maternal 
scrutiny  ;  I  have,  upon  several  ocsasions,  heard  a  young  lady  open- 
ly maintain  Unitarian  opinions  with  a  Calvinistic  mother  in  the 
room,  and  discuss  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Hubbes  or  Voltaire  with 
much  quickness  and  freedom. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  exceptions  to  the  above  remarks, 
they  are  generally, applicable ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  inference 
drawn  from  them  by  an  English  mother  would  be,  that  a  woman 
so  educated  must  be  lax  in  her  moral  and  religious  principles. 
Such  an  inference  might  probably  be  correct,  if  one  individual 
were  so  brought  up  in  England,  under  a  system  different  from  that 
generally  pursued,  and  therefore  uncontrolled  by  the  incalculable 
power  of  custom  and  public  opinion  :  but  it  would  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  America,  where  the  standard  of  female  virtue  is  at 
least  as  high  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  inferred  from  these  observations,  that  I  prefer  the  system  pur- 
sued in  America  to  that  observed  in  Britain,  the  inference  will  be 
also  incorrect ;  for,  although  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, that  very  independence  of  manner  and  opinion  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  as  forming  a  striking  female  characteristic  in 
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America,  tends  in  a  certain  degree  to  impair  that  modest  reserve, 
that  gentle  bashfulness,  that  4  coy  submission '  and  *  sweet  reluct- 
ance/ which  I  have  always  considered  the  most  attractive  and 
endearing  attributes  of  woman.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  may 
be  peculiarly  sensitive  ?  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once, 
when  enjoying  an  agreeable  ibtt-a-thtc,  either  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  in  the  summer-evening  stroll,  that  the  concession  of  such  privi- 
lege to  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  is  an  infringement  of  those  rights* 
which  are  in  England  reserved  for  the  most  select  friendship,  or 
for  the  nearest  kindred.  This  feeling  would  force  itself  upon  me  ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  something  charming,  and  even 
flattering,  to  a  foreigner  unaccustomed  to  these  habits,  in  the  inno- 
cent fearlessness  with  which  a  young  maiden  confides  herself  to  his 
society  and  protection.  Any  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  a  mother's  presence  might 
not  sanction,  would,  doubtless,  be  met  with  deserved  resentment 
and  scorn." 

Should  the  passages  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Murray's  ac- 
count of  us,  lead  any  of  our  readers  to  suspect  him  of  hostility  to 
our  institutions,  or  participation  in  the  dislike  to  us  as  a  nation, 
which  is  so  often  entertained  by  his  compatriots,  we  assure  them 
that  his  book  furnishes  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  it  will  do  more  toward  producing  a  really  just  estimate  of 
our  character  and  condition,  than  any  yet  published.  We  are 
sure  that  all  who  have  read  it,  must  agree  with  us  in  opinion  ;  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not,  we  will  introduce  a 
single  paragraph,  in  which  he  answers  the  charge  so  often  made 
against  us  of  national  vanity,  and  so  distinctly  expresses  bis  own 
high  opinion  of  us  : 

"  On  the  above  grounds,  I  am  disposed  to  view,  in  a  more  favor- 
able light,  that  national  vanity  with  which  Americans  are  charged 
by  most  travellers.  Sometimes  vanity  will  adopt  the  motto,  '  Esse 
quam  videri,'  and  then  it  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  impulses  that 
can  animate  the  breast.  If  I  were  an  American,  1  confess  I  should 
be  proud  of  my  country — -proud  of  its  commercial  enterprise— of 
its  gigantic  resources  —  of  its  magnificent  rivers,  and  forests,  and 
scenery — still  more  proud  should  1  be  of  its  widely  diffused  educa- 
tion and  independence,  and  of  the  imperishable  memory  of  its  he- 
roic father  and  founder !" 
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1.  Voyages  Relations  et  Mzmoirs  Originaux,  pour  servir  a  VHis- 
toire  de  la  Decouverte  de  VAmerigue. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  important  publication  now  in 
progress  in  France,  made,  not  by  any  association,  but  by  a  public- 
spirited  individual,  M.  Henri  Ternaux-Compans.  This  gentleman 
is  in  possession  of  probably  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  library 
relating  to  America,  which  has  ever  been  assembled  by  any  one 
person.  He  has  travelled  over  much  of  the  world  himself,  and 
employed  his  large  funds  most  liberally  in  collecting  books.  Among 
other  treasures,  he  has  possessed  himself  of  copies  of  the  whole  of 
Mufioz  collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  America.  Muftoz  was 
appointed  by  the  Spanish  government,  historiographer  of  the  Indies ; 
and  in  that  capacity  amassed  an  immense  body  of  materials  from 
the  public  offices  of  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Unfortunately,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  premature  death  of  the  historian,  just  as  he  had  en- 
tered on  the  threshold  of  his  great  work,  these  precious  documents 
have  been  suffered  to  lie  useless  on  the  shelves,  until  of  late  years 
Seflor  Navarete  availed  himself  of  them,  to  gather  materials  for 
the  illustration  of  the  early  voyages  of  his  countrymen.  M,  Ter- 
naux,  as  we  have  stated,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  of  this 
rich  collection :  and  he  is  now  employed,  with  uncommon  diligenoe 
and  perseverance,  in  introducing  it  to  the  public,  by  translations  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  into  French.  His  translations  are  not 
confined,  indeed,  to  these  manuscripts,  but  embrace  others  in  his 
possession,  as  well  as  ancient  printed  books,  the  originals  of  which, 
from  their  extreme  scarcity,  can  only  be  procured  at  great  expense. 
He  has  already  translated  and  published  about  a  dozen  volumes, 
containing,  among  others,  a  history  of  Brazil,  by  Magalhanes  de 
Gandavo  ;  Cruelties  of  the  Early  Conquerors  of  Mexico,  by  Ixtlil- 
xochilt ;  Voyage  of  N.  Federmann  to  the  Isles  of  the  Ocean  Sea ; 
Xeres's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  and  Cuzco,  &c.  The 
translations  appear  to  be  executed  with  much  care,  fidelity,  and  ele- 
gance ;  no  easy  matter,  considering  the  repulsive  barbarism  aud 
very  obscure  phraseology  of  many  of  the  ancient  originals.  The  de- 
mand for  such  a  compilation  as  this,  must  of  course  be  limited  :  and 
the  only  compensation  which  M.  Ternaux  can  receive  must  be  the 
real  service  he  is  rendering  to  letters  by  his  disinterested  labors,  and 
the  estimation,  we  may  add,  of  all  those  who  have  these  interests  at 
heart.  He  may  make  a  strong  appeal,  certainly,  to  all  such,  to  aid 
in  this  noble  enterprise ;  and  the  moderate  price  of  the  volumes, 
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averaging  not  more  than  eight  francs  a  piece,  puts  them  within  the 
compass  of  private  fortunes,  as  well  as  public  institutions.  It  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  Americans  to  encourage  this  undertaking, 
to  the  illustration  of  whose  history  it  is  devoted.  We  hope  that 
the  translator  will  experience  the  good  fruits  of  this  favorable  dis- 
position on  our  part,  and  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  his  noble  enterprise  is  duly  appreciated  by  those  whom  it 
most  concerns. 


2.  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida;  containing  general  ob- 
servations upon  modes  of  travelling,  manners  and  customs,  climates, 
and  productions,  with  a  particular  description  of  St.  Croix,  Tri- 
nidad de  Cuba,  Havanah,  Keif  West,  and  St.  Augustine,  as  places 
of  resort  for  Northern  Invalids.  By  an  Invalid.  New  York : 
1839.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  pp.  199. 

"Knowing,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  that  thousands  were 
in  want  of  the  information  herein  contained,  and  that  from  peculiar 
sensitiveness,  and  attentive  observation,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
judgo  of  all  the  places  in  question  with  great  accuracy,  and  to  pre- 
sent at  one  view  more  useful  knowledge  upon  the  subject  than  has 
ever  before  been  published,  I  have  been  induced  to  write,  and 
offer  to  the  public,  this  little  volume,  hoping  that  it  may  be  instru- 
mental in  restoring  to  health  those  who  are  unfortunately  afflicted 
with  complaints  similar  to  my  own  ;  and  may,  in  some  degree,  aid 
physicians,  in  advising  patients  what  place  to  prefer  for  their  par- 
ticular complaints  :  and  on  the  whole,  may  prove  interesting  and 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader." 

He  must  be  unkind  indeed,  who  can  indulge  in  severity  of  remark 
upon  the  labors  of  a  poor  invalid,  availing  himself  of  a  temporary 
increase  of  health,  to  execute  purposes  benevolent  as  are  those  here 
avowed.  If  the  book  sometimes  betrays  the  impatience  and  irrita- 
bility engendered  by  disease,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  it  has 
much  to  plead  in  extenuation.  There  is  in  this  little  volume  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information,  and  it  ought  to  attract  notice  in  a 
land  where  one  fourth  of  the  mortality  arises  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

Our  author  visited  all  the  places  named  on  his  title  page,  and 
decidedly  prefers  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  The  climate  there  was  most 
favorable  to  his  case,  though  his  health  was  much  improved  at  St. 
Croix.  As  to  the  other  spots  visited  by  him,  they  are  unequivocally 
condemned.  We  think,  however,  that  our  invalid  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease  are  of  neces- 
sity similar  to  his  ;  and  a  further  error  is  in  the  supposition  that  no 
correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  benefit  of  a  particular  climate, 
save  by  the  invalid  who  tries  it.    Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  opi- 
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nions,  we  will  merely  state,  that  though  our  author  found  but  little 
comfort  at  St.  Augustine,  and  therefore  deems  it  an  unlit  residence 
for  a  consumptive  patient,  yet  we  know  of  one  who  left  Virginia, 
in  the  last  stage  of  diseased  lungs  as  it  was  supposed,  and  lived  in 
St  Augustine  afterward  in  tolerable  comfort  for  twenty  years.  As 
to  the  latter  supposition,  though  it  be  true  that  an  invalid  who,  like 
our  author,  is  observant,  may  best  tell  the  effect  of  climate  on  him- 
self ;  yet  an  intelligent  physician,  accustomed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween diseases  which  to  the  unprofessional  man  bear  the  same  ge- 
neral aspect,  will  commonly,  we  think,  judge  more  wisely  than  the 
great  mass  of  patients  can  :  for,  after  all,  as  our  author  remarks, 
"  the  causes  of  a  good  climate  are  few  and  simple :  an  even  tempe- 
rature, warm  or  cool ;  and  an  atmosphere  at  once  dry  and  pure" 

*  To  some  of  our  author's  views  we  heartily  assent.  "  In  cases  of 
confirmed  tubercular  consumption,  (says  he,)  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  Bend  the  patient  to  a  strange  land  for  the  sake  of  a  climate  which 
can  do  him  no  good."  "  Above  all  other  considerations,  prepare  to 
go  early — early  in  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  early  in  the  season. 
Nearly  half  the  invalids  fail  to  derive  much  benefit  from  change  of 
climate,  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  have  waited  till  their  cases 
were  hopeless  before  trying  it ;  making  it  a  last,  and  in  many  cases, 
an  entirely  useless  resort.  Instead  of  being  the  last,  it  should  be 
the  first  resort."  Another  valuable  piece  of  advice  furnished  by 
our  author  is,  that  whenever  an  invalid  finds  a  climate ,  beneficial, 
and  on  bis  return  home  loses  all  be  has  gained,  his  proper  course 
is,  though  it  cost  some  sacrifice,  instantly  to  abandon  his  former 
home,  and  make  his  permanent  residence  in  the  favorable  climate. 
To  consumptive  patients  generally,  we  say  with  our  author,  the  West 
Indies  will  probably  afford  you  the  best  climate :  go  early — stay 
late — and,  if  necessary,  change  your  residence  entirely. 


3.  Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson,  during  the  invasion  and  possession  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Ar- 
ranged from  the  original  manuscripts,  by  Caroline  Gilman. 
New  York :  1839.  Samuel  Colman.  pp.  108. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  may  pos- 
sess particular  interest  for  those  "  who  dwell  among  her  kindred," 
as  is  intimated  in  the  preface  to  this  publication.  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  that  interest  will  be  shared 
extensively  by  others.  This  little  book  certainly  adds  nothing  to 
the  stock  of  our  historical  information,  though  the  narrative  is  con- 
firmatory of  what  has  already  been  communicated  in  the  pages  of 
more  than  one  of  the  annalists  of  the  revolution. 

The  letters  (written,  it  must  be  remembered,  without  any  purpose 
of  publication)  do  present  a  living  picture  of  the  times,  and  bring 
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before  us  some  of  the  privations  to  which  females,  well  born  and 
well  bred,  were  subjected  during  the  war.  of  independence.  The 
distresses  of  Mrs.  W  ilkinson,  however,  were  small,  compared  with 
those  of  other  ladies  in  South  Carolina.  They  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  fright,  the  necessity  for  short  journeys, 
and,  in  one  instance,  deprivation  of  part  of  her  wardrobe. 

What  ha*  most  pleased  us,  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume,  is  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  patriotism  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Her 
feelings,  like  those  of  nearly  all  her  countrywomen  of  that  day, 
were  thoroughly  American.  She  "  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
widow,"  when  she  wrote  these  letters  ;  and,  availing  herself  of  the 
privilege  of  female  youth  and*  beauty,  she  was  sometimes,  (as  she 
tells  us  herself,)  "  very  saucy"  in  her  conversations  with  British 
officers.  IS  one  of  her  retorts,  however,  equal  those  which  are  rela- 
ted of  another  southern  lady,  remarkable  both  for  her  patriotism  and 
wit.  When  Tarleton,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  which  he  was 
routed  and  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel  Washington,  was  speaking 
of  his  adversary  before  Mrs.  Willie  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
dulging in  the  most  contemptuous  language,  be  chanced  to  say, 
with  a  sneer,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  see  this  great  and  redoubta- 
ble man,  Colonel  Washington.  "  Had  you  looked  behind  you  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  sir,  you  might  have  bad  that  pleasure," 
was  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Jones.  Another  officer,  who,  in  the  retreat, 
had  actually  been  wounded  by  Colonel  Washington,  expressed 
himself  more  contemptuously  than  even  Tarlton  had  done;  and, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  closed  his  abuse  by  saying,  "I  verily 
believe  the  fellow  cannot  write  his  name."  "  Perhaps  not,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Jones ;  "  you%  however,  can  testify  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  his  mark." 

Of  the  literary  merit  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  letters,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  speak,  as  they  are  avowedly  but  hasty  effusions,  designed  for  the 
eye  of  friendship  merely,  and  not  for  the  press.    They  are,  how- 
ever,' lively  and  spirited  at  times,  with  an  occabional  outbreak  of 
Jemality  that  is  rather  amusing. 


4.  Legal  and  'Political  Hermeneutic*,  or  Principle*  of  Interpretation 
and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politic*,  with  remarks  on  Precedents 
and  Authorities.  Enlarged  Edition.  By  Francis  Libber,  Bos- 
ton :  1839.  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  12mo.  pp.  240. 

In  a  former  number,  we  noticed  Mr.  Lieber's  Political  Ethics. 
In  regard  to  the  work  now  before  us,  we  can  only  express,  in  the 
same  general  way,  our  gratification  at  seeing  it  published  in  its 
present  form.  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure  and  improvement. 
Mr.  Lieber  is  a  man  who  is  prompted,  as  we  believe,  to  write  or  the 
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important  subjects  treated  in  this  and  in  bis  former  work,  by  a 
warm  and  earnest  love  for  truth,  and  human  welfare.  Besides 
being  sound  in  general  principles,  the  value  and  interest  of  his  book 
are  increased,  by  the  richness  of  historical  illustration,  in  points 
which  his  extensive,  yet  choice  reading,  enables  htm  to  contribute. 
The  present  work  is  useful,  as  illustrating  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation generally ;  but  it  is  especially  valuable,  in  its  relation  to 
our  political  condition.  Exposed  as  we  are,  under  a  constitution 
and  frame  of  government  such  as  ours,  to  the  danger  of  having 
that  constitution  made  to  mean  any  thing  and  every  thing,  by  expla- 
nations arbitrarily  put  upon  it  by  Party  and  Power ;  it  is  unspeaka- 
bly important,  that  the  true  principles  of  interpretation  and  con- 
struction should  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Lienor's 
book  is  excellently  adapted  to  diffuse  this  most  necessary  instruc- 
tion, and  for  it,  be  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  earnest  and  good 
men,  and  lovers  of  our  country. 


5.  The  Military  Profession  in  the  United  States,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  its  Usefulness  and  Honor :  An  Address,  delivered  at  the 
Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  etc.  By  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler.   New  York  :  1839.   Samuel  Colman.   pp.  46. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  appropriate  address  for  the  occasion 
that  called  it  forth.  It  contains  many  instructive  remarks  and  val- 
uable suggestions,  in  regard  to  the  proper  objects  and  policy  of  our 
military  establishment — the  importance  of  habits  of  subordination 
and  courtesy — the  professional,  scientific,  and  general  knowledge 
and  literary  cultivation  requisite  to  form  an  accomplished  officer. 
We  have  not  much  room  for  extracts,  but  will  quote  one  or  two 
short  passages  which  we  were  gratified  to  meet  with.  Speaking 
on  the  topic  of  courtesy,  as  "  something  more  than  a  mere  orna- 
mental accomplishment,"  but  a  Christian  duty  to  all,  even  our  ene- 
mies, and  "  especially  due  to  the  latter,  when  the  fortune  of  war 
has  placed  them  in  a  victor's  hands,"  Mr.  Butler  says : 

"  During  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  several  instances  occurred  of  mutual 
courtesy  between  officers  of  the  contending  armies,  the  good  effects  of  which 
hare  not  been  limited  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  them  birth.  In  the 
arrangement  recently  concluded,  by  the  intervention  of  Major  General  Scott, 
between  the  governors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  ancient  friendships 
which  had  grown  out  of  relations  of  this  nature  were  successfully  appealed  to; 
and  every  part  of  the  difficult  negotiation  was  marked  by  a  courtesy  and  judg- 
ment worthy  of  all  praise  " — p.  19. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Butler  taking  occasion  to  remind  the 
young  gentlemen  whom  he  addressed, 

"  That  the  true  foundation  of  all  pure  morality— the  only  one  capable  of  sus- 
taining, in  well  balanced  proportions,  tfcat  difficult  combination  of  the  heroic  and 
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paw  ire  rirtues,  which  forms  ths  highest  order  of  the  military  character—  is  solely 
to  be  found  in  ihe  enlightened  tear  of  God,  and  the  diligent  keeping  of  bis  com- 
mandments."— p.  21. 


6.  H  KAINH  AI A0HKH. — Novum  Test  amen  tarn  ad  Exemplar  MH- 
lutnum9  cum  Emcntlationibuset  Lection  ibus  Griesbarhii,  praecijiuis 
Vocihus  elli/tticis,  Tit  tmat  thus  omnium  Vocstm  Diffirilioram,  at  que 
locis  Scri/'tura  para/ltlis.  Studio  el  Lahore  Gul.  Grkenpiei  d. 
Hone  Edition  em  primam  Amvricanam  Summd  curd  reiensuit* 
at  que  mendis  quantplurimis  exj.urgarit  Josf.phl's  P  Englcs 
A.  M.    Philadelphia  :  1839.    Sumptibus  Henrici  Perkins. 

Tnis  republication  of  Bagster's  Polyraicrian  Greek  Testament 
is  entitled  to  special  notice.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the 
editor,  or  the  enterprising  publisher,  to  ensure  typographical  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Engles  deserves  very  great  credit  for  the  laborious 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  revised  the  work  of  Mr.  Greenfield.  He 
has  very  carefully  collated  his  edition  of  the  text  with  the  excellent 
copy  of  Mill's  Testament,  published  at  Oxford,  1825 — the  various 
readings  of  Griesbach  have  been  minutely  examined  :  as  also  every 
Scripture  reference.  The  result  has  been  the  correction  of  seeeral 
hundred  errors  found  iu  the  London  edition. 

No  small  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Perkins,  also,  for  the  style  and 
execution  of  the  work.  The  satin  paper,  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  is  beautiful,  and  the  type-printing  suffers  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England. 


7.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infants,  founded  on  recent  Clinical 
Observations  and  Investigations  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  etc, 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  Viability  of  the  Child.  By  C.  M.  Bil- 
i.ahd,  M.  D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  With  notes,  by  Dr.  Ol- 
Livien,  of  Angers.  Translated  from  the  third  French  edition, 
with  an  Appendix,  by  James  Stewart,  M.  D.  New  York: 
1839.    G.  Adlard.   p.  620. 

Electricity  and  the  magnetic  powers  seem  to  be  the  absorb- 
ing branches  of  chemical  philosophers  at  the  present  day  : — patho- 
logical researches  in  like  manner  may  be  considered  the  most 
prolific  source  of  that  mass  of  disquisition  which  summons  into  ac- 
tive operation  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  major  part  of  those 
who  desire  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  physiology,  and  the  curative 
principles  of  the  art  of  physic.  Recognised  as  a  severe  and  patient 
inquirer  into  the  philosophy  of  life  and  health,  the  author  of  the  work 
ire  us  recommends  himself  to  notice,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
stock  of  new  and  important  truths  on  several  subjects,  which  have 
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hitherto  been  wholly  overlooked,  or  but  imperfectly  treated :  hence 
his  volume  presents  to  the  consideration  of  medical  men  a  body  of 
observations  and  deductions  of  extensive  practical  application  in  the 
management  of  disordered  action.  Monsieur  Billard,  from  the  si- 
tuation which  he  has  long  held  at  the  "  H'tspice  des  Enfans-trouvi* 
de  Paris"  has  had  most  extensive  opportunities  of  qualifying  him- 
self fbr  the  task  be  has  undertaken,  and  one  more  difficult  of  exe- 
cution can  scarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  medical  prescriber.  The 
diseases  of  infants  are,  of  themselves,  sufficiently  intricate  in  their 
nature  for  the  investigation  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  profession, 
and  when  we  find  that  to  sound  physiology,  the  author  has  added 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  most  formidable  morbid  affections 
to  which  they  are  liable,  and  considered  with  great  precision  the  se- 
veral relations  to  wluch  they  are  associated,  with  disturbed  func- 
tional action  and  organic  changes  in  the  structure  of  parts,  we  are 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that  his  services  must  be  estimated  as 
highly  important,  and  his  pages  be  read  with  profit  by  the  tyro  in 
the  hygiean  art,  and  by  the  adept  in  clinical  knowledge.  His  work 
will,  consequently,  supply  a  deficiency  long  felt.  No  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  affections  he  considers  as  belonging  to  the  period 
comprised  between  birth  and  weaning.  Of  these  numerous  affec- 
tions, some  are  but  very  briefly  noticed,  while  others  are  treated  at 
length,  and  with  much  novelty  and  sound  theory,  deduced  from  ana- 
tomical structure,  physiological  principles,  and  pathological  results. 

The  accomplished  translator  of  the  present  work,  in  his  preface, 
remarks,  '*  Among  the  many,  in  every  country  where  science  is  cul- 
tivated, who  have  been  thus  engaged  in  serving  the  interests  of 
humanity  in  the  improvement  of  the  healing  art,  there  are  none 
who  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  pursuing  those  studies 
than  the  French  pathological  anatomists ;  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  none  could  have  surpassed  them  in  diligence.  From  the  time 
that  Bichat  first  applied  himself  to  his  researches  in  the  minute 
auatomy  of  diseased  parts,  investigations  in  pathology  have  been 
pursued  wiih  a  zeal  unsurpassed  in  any  former  period,  and  to  the 
labors  of  the  French  pathologists  are  the  medical  world  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  many  important  and  interesting  facts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  progress  and  effects  of  diseased  action.  In  the  class  of 
contributors  to  science  is  the  author  of  the  following  pages,  and  their 
perusal,  will  show  that  he  has  not  been  less  persevering  in  his  re- 
searches than  his  predecessors.  The  field  chosen  by  him  is  new, 
not  having  heretofore  leceived  the  attend  in  of  any  who  have 
occupied  themselves  in  ihe  investigation  of  pathological  truths. 
While  the  fact  that  each  texture  possesses  equally  with  its  particu- 
lar species  of  vitality  its  own  peculiar  diseased  action,  has  been 
proved  by  others  He  has  shown  that  the  period  of  life  exercises 
also  an  important  influence  in  the  development  of  morbid  affections. 
The  application  of  these  discoveries  must  undoubtedly  be  of  great' 
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6.  H  KAINH  AI AOHKH. — Novum  Teslarn^  fy\  \\\  £ 
lutnum,  cum  Emend  at  itmibu*  ct  Lcvttoni'  %.  *    A  \  \  ^ 
Voc'thu*  clUptici*,  T/ttmattbv*  omniutr  \\*\\\\ 
loch  Scri/'tur*  para  tit  lis.    Studh  c *  \  \  ^  \  %  \  .  / 
Hanc  Editionem  primam  Atncricj  \  \%\     £  \t 

A.M.    Philadelphia:  1839.    &J  | ty+Qf*  \  ^ 

Tins  republication  of  Bagstr     ;        V>     i  <  * 
is  entitled  to  special  notice.         .'i'^P  t  J  " 
editor,  or  the  enterprising  pu1 
racy.   Mr.  Engles  deservef         ...  *  \  f 
fidelity  with  which  he  IV? 
has  very  carefully  collate'  \  *  \  \t\*  numerous 
copy  of  Mill's  Testamer  *X  | \  i  <  interesting  tor** 

readings  of  Grieabach  h   '  ( <  -on  the  alterations  of 

Scripture  reference.  ^  ™b  fide  hty, .can  pro- 
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execution  of  the  v  [  t  *  ^  then  be  able  fiiirly  to  estimate 

purpose,  is  beaut*;}*  *  be  hai  hertt  made  to  Profe9eioi,al 

parison  with  tha;i  '  contested  points,  both  in  theory  and  m 

r  t f         j«e  portions  of  his  work. 

<s  his  volumes  with  a  distinct  Medico-legtl 
.  '  «>tf*ty»  considered  with  reference  to  the  paibo- 
^'  nhL>rea**  children  —  an  essay  of  great  merit,  and  of  pecu- 
Oostrvat  ^  jjj  engaged  in  inquiries  in  forensic  medicine. 
with  ar  ght  which  is  thrown  throughout  the  entire  work  of  rbis 
,'AMD»  ^ftor,  on  many  subjects  having  an  immediate  association 
L1V!B\  branch  of  science,  commends  his  production  to  the  con- 
ifto  'J*  °* tno  jur*st  M  we^  M  ^e  medical  professor. 

/^rd  or  two  deserves  to  be  said  of  the  present  translation,  and 
>  jjditions  made  by  the  American  editor.    The  translation  is 
.     /fijy  done,  from  the  author's  third  and  enlarged  edition.  The 
!n  tffthich  Dr.  Stewart  has  undertaken,  is  welt  performed.  In  bis 
jfd'1** ne  h**  supplied  many  particulars,  which  enhance  the  va- 
rf/the  text :  his  notes  on  erysipelas,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
Jjjjih  the  best  testimony  of  his  practical  knowledge ;  and  the 
^pdest  evidence  of  clinical  experience  is  eviuced  in  his  obser- 
^Jjons  on  derangement  of  the  hepatic  viscus,  and  cholera  infantum. 
^  reflections  and  suggestions  on  this  last  named  disease,  deserve 
#  wider  circulation  than  we  apprehend  they  will  receive  even  is 
^  excellent  book,  extensively  as  we  think  it  will  be  read. 
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8.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  History  of  the  Lord's 
Passion.  From  the  German  of  Olsiuusen.  Boston:  1839. 
James  Monroe  ez  Co.    18mo.  pp.  248. 

Undbr  this  title  we  have  a  translation  of  that  portion  of  Olsbau- 
sen's  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  which  relates  to  the  period  of  our 
Saviour's  history  from  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  to  the 
Ascension.  The  general  character  of  Olsbausen,  as  a  theologian 
and  biblical  commentator,  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  lie 
belongs  substantially  to  the  school  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  Heng- 
stenberg,  etc  whose  labors  have  been  directed  to  the  defence  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  rationalizing  spirit  of 
Germany— a  spirit  which  has  stripped  Christianity  of  all  distinctive 
significance,  aud  explained  it  away  into  merely  moral  and  deistical 
notions. 

The  translator  has  not  introduced  the  sacred  text  at  large,  but 

S'ven  synoptical  references  to  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evan ir<  lists, 
e  has  also  omitted  the  minuter  criticisms  of  Hebrew  and  Ureek 
words.  This  gives  the  work  the  form  and  variety  of  a  continuous 
narrative ;  and  brings  into  one  graphic  and  profoundly  interesting 
view,  the  whole  progress  of  the  transactions,  presented  more  or  less 
completely  in  the  separate  accounts  of  the  sacred  writers.  Olshau- 
sen  is  remarkable  not  only  for  fidelity  of  criticism,  but  for  "  power 
and  beauty  of  moral  portraiture and  for  the  profound  yet  re- 
verential views  which  he  takes  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
scriptural  language.  We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  every  opinion 
advanced  in  this  little  work ;  but  we  are  confident  no  one  can 
thoughtfully  read  it,  without  being  deeply  interested  and  profited. 
The  translation  is  uncommonly  well  executed. 


9.  A  Guide  for  Young  Mothers  and  Nurses,  etc.    By  Caleb  Tick- 
nor,  M.  D.,  etc.    New  York :  1839.    Taylor  &  Dodd.  l2mo. 


DiuTickmor  is  the  author  of  several  practical  works  for  popular 
use,  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  which  have  been 
favorably  received.  Many  persons  are  opposed  to  books  like  the 
present  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  community,  on  the  ground 
that  parents  may  neglect  having  recourse  to  a  medical  practitioner, 
in  cases  where  general  directions  may  require  particular  modifica- 
tions, such  as  can  be  understood  only  by  a  professional  person. 
How  far  Dr.  Ticknor's  book  may  be  open  to  censure  on  this 
ground,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say ;  but,  seeing  the 
testimonies  in  favor  of  it  from  such  men  as  Drs.  Francis,  Stearns, 
Kearney  Rogers,  and  others,  we  feel  bound  to  conclude  that  it 
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may  be  safely  commended  to  the  notice  of  thoto  for  whom  it  was 
written.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
style  which  characterizes  Dr.  Ticknor's  foimer  publications. 


10.  The  Picturesque  Picket  Companion  throng*  Mount  Auburn  ; 
illustrated  with  u/twartU  of  sixty  engravings  <m  wood,  Boston : 
1839.    Otis,  Broader*,  k  Co.    18mo.  pp.  250. 

This  is  a  nice  little  pocket  volume,  containing  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  Rural  Cemetery  near  Boston,  so  far  as  respects  the  history  of 
its  establishment,  the  avenues,  paths,  etc.,  and  the  monuments 
erected.  It  includes,  also,  biiet  sketches  of  the  most  noticeable 
among  those  persons  who  are  already  laid  down  to  iheir  last  rest 
in  that  quiet  and  beautiful  spot.  The  charming  address  of  Judge 
Story  at  the  opening  of  the  cemetery,  fiuds,  too,  an  appropiiate 
place.  At  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  editor  has  added  a  selec- 
tion of  pieces,  in  poetry  and  piose,  which  increase  the  value  of  the 
book  as  a  compauion  to  a  meditative  sttoll  through  that  lovely 

place  of  graves." 

Such  places  as  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  dead  may  rest  apart 
from  the  noise  and  passionate  struggle  of  human  life  of  great 
towns,  and  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  and  all  the 
beautiful  life  of  nature,  are  uot  only  agreeable  to  the  imagination, 
and  what  we  naturally  desire  for  our  friends  and  for  ourselves  ;  but 
in  manifold  ways  their  influence  is  salutary  upon  our  hearts. 


And  nowhere  is  this  so  true  as  amidst  the  feverish  stir  and  per- 
petual crowding  onwards  of  the  interests  of  life  in  great  cities. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  serves  to  break  the  spell  of  merely 
earthly  objects,  and  give  us  pauses  for  reflection,  is  good  and  pro- 
fitable. 

Boston  deserves  the  credit  of  having  led  the  way ;  and  we  are 
glad  the  example  has  been  followed.  Philadelphia  has  her  rural 
cemetery,  and  New  York  will  so«m  have  her's.  The  site  selected 
for  the  Gr renwood  Ckmrtkry  is  on  the  Hills  of  Gowannus,  alxmt 
three  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  includes  200  acres  of  the  most 
beautifully  diversified  and  appropriate  ground.  Indeed,  we  never 
saw  a  tract  of  the  same  extent,  with  equal  variety  of  surface  or 
eq^ual  capabilities  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  abounds 
with  hills  and  dells,  glades,  and  winding  glens — with  beautiful 
lakelets  here  and  there  throughout  the  domain.  Of  the  numerous 
hills,  the  summit  of  one  is  the  highest  land  in  Ring's  county ;  and 
from  innumerable  points,  the  eye  catches  views,  near  ana  more 


"  At  from  the  wing  no  tear  the  sky  mains, 
The  parted  wnve  no  furrow  from  the  keel  — 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death." 
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distant,  of  great  beauty— New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburg 
— tbe  Palisades,  Hoboken,  Jersey  city,  and  Bergen  Heights — the 
Bay,  with  its  islands—the  hills  of  Neversitik,  and  tbe  ocean.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  tract  is  already  well  and  variously  wooded, 
leaving  little  to  do  but  to  cut  away  superfluous  trees ;  plantations 
are  about  to  be  made  on  the  remainder ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
laid  out  into  avenues  and  paths  and  burial  lots,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Douglas,  the  President  of  the  Association.  The  land 
was  purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  rate ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  lots,  after  paying  for  the  land,  are  by  law  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
well  known  taste  and  skill  which  will  preside  over  their  arrange- 
ment and  embellishment,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Grkknwood 
Ckmbtbrv  will  at  no  distant  day  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  places  in  the  world.  . 


11.  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  Province  of  New  York,  and 
State  of  New  York,  to  tlie  adoption  of  tJie  Federal  Constitution. 
In  two  volumes.  By  William  Dunlap.  New  York  :  1839. 
Published  for  the  Author.    Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp.  487. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  comely  and  ornamented  volume,  and 
shall  be  gratified  to  give  an  ample  notice  of  the  entire  work  when 
the  second  makes  its  appearance.  The  Empire  State,  New  York, 
as  it  is  often  called,  has  long  wanted  an  able  historian.  Her  posi- 
tion in  the  union,  her  civil  relations,  her  agricultural  resources,  her 
commercial  enterprise ;  the  records  of  her  early  colonization,  her 
locality  as  a  prominent  seat  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  of  the 
second  war — all  demand  that  a  full  and  impartial  story  of  her  early 
beginnings,  and  of  her  present  prominent  condition  as  a  member  of 
the  confederacy,  should  be  given  by  an  unprejudiced  and  able  writer. 
We  have  indeed  the  well  known  history,  by  Smith,  recently  made 
the  more  valuable,  by  tbe  addition  of  a  second  volume  of  that  work, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
who  lately  became  possessed  of  tbe  author's  original  manuscripts, 
and  issued  the  volume  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose.  But  this  history  comes  no  farther  down  than 
totbo  period  of  the  administration  of  Lieutenant-governor C olden; 
besides,  the  narrative  of  Smith  is,  in  many  parts,  both  in  the  origi- 
nal work  of  one  volume,  and  in  that  of  the  second,  lately  printed, 
chargeable  with  partialities  and  misrepresentations,  which  have 
only  in  part  been  (Niinted  out  by  the  emiuent  counsellor,  Jones,  and 
others.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  present  publication  has  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Dunlap,  the  aged  and  respectable  author  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking,  has,  we  think,  performed  a  service  *of  a  most  ae- 
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ceptable  character.  He  has  had  the  industry  to  make  use  of  a 
large  body  of  original  materials,  now  for  the  first  time  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  his  fidelity  in  selection  and  in  narration  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. To  the  valuable  collections  of  manuscript  letters  and  offi- 
cial documents  in  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
of  this  city,  lie  makes  repeated  reference ;  and  thus  fortified,  bis 
work  presents  a  novelty  and  freshness  which  give  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  his  labors.  We  hope  to  do  him  justice,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  book. 


12.  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster.    An  clover  and  New  York: 
1839.    Gould,  Newman,  and  Saxton.    pp.  316. 

We  have  given  this  volume  a  careful  perusal.  We  have  read  it 
with  deep  interest,  and  we  lay  it  down  with  a  strong  feeling  of  res- 
pect for  the  author's  head  and  heart.  It  is  the  record  — evidently 
a  true  and  faithful  record  —  of  the  experience  of  twelve  years  spent 
in  the  responsible  and  laborious,  yet  ill-appreciated  and  ill-paid,  du- 
ties of  a  common  school  teacher.  The  early  mistakes  in  methods 
of  teaching,  in  discipline,  and  example ;  the  gradual  improvement 
in  skill  and  wisdom,  which  are  the  natural  result  of  a  conscientious 
and  hearty  devotion  to  one's  duties;  the  obstacles  encountered 
from  the  old  system  of  mechanical  routine,  from  the  contracted 
views,  mean  prejudices,  and  ill-regulated  passions  of  parents :  the 
full  story  of  errors  and  difficulties  is  set  down  in  a  way  to  interest 
and  profit  all  teachers  and  parents. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  awakened  interest  in  public  instruc- 
tion has  called  forth  a  multitude  of  books,  nine  tenths  of  which  are 
to  our  minds  nauseous  quackeries,  it  gives  us  no  ordinary  pleasure 
to  meet  with  one  which  may  be  safely  recommended.  The  unpre- 
tending little  volume  before  us,  is  one  which  we  not  only  feel  incli- 
ned, but  bound  to  recommend  to  all  teachers  and  parents  connected 
with  our  common  schools.  There  is  here  and  there  a  sentiment 
with  which  we  do  not  accord ;  but  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
book  is  good ;  it  abounds  with  sound  principles  and  practical  instruc- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment,  conveyed  in  a  simple  yet  agreeable 
style,  by  a  person  of  good  sense,  competent  experience,  and  above 
all,  a  right  heart,  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  de- 
partment of  public  instruction, upon  which,  more  than  upon  almost 
any  thing  else,  the  virtue  and  the  well-being  of  the  country  depend. 

We  can  scarcely  name  a  book  which  is  better  calculated  to  lead 
the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  our  country  districts  to  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  having  better  teachers,  and  of  paying 
them  better.  This  is  a  point  of  immense  importance.  Our  public 
schools  will  never  be  wttat  they  should  be  —  four  fifths  of  the  ma- 
ney  now  expended  will  be  thrown  away— until  the  eompmantum 
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for  such  responsible  functions  as  those  of  the  schoolmaster  are,  is 
raised  from  their  present  degradation  below  a  coachman's  wages, 
to  such  an  amount  that  suitable  persons  can  engage  in  common  in- 
struction as  a  profession  for  life,  and  one  in  which  they  can  decently 
support  a  family.  In  its  salutary  bearing  upon  these  points,  this 
little  work  should  be  extensively  circulated. 


13.  The  Law  Reporter.  Edited  by  P.  W.  Chandler,  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  Boston :  1839.  Weeks,  Jordan,  and  Co.,  New 
York  :  Scofield  and  Voorhies. 

This  is  a  Law  Journal  on  a  plan,  novel  in  this  country,  which 
has  already  commanded  the  general  favor  of  the  profession,  as 
widely  as  it  is  known.  It  was  began  in  March,  183S,  and  has 
now  reached  the  fifth  monthly  number  of  the  second  volume.  It 
is  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  many  of  our  most  distinguish- 
ed jurists ;  among  them  we  observe  the  names  of  J udges  Story, 
Hopkinson,  Davis,  Ware — Chief  Justice  Gibson,  Professor  Green- 
leaf,  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Lieber,  etc. 

It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  work  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  radicalism  in  the  law,  by  affording  a 
cheap  medium  for  the  circulation  of  facts,  and  settled  principles,  in 
the  form  of  Reports  of  decisions  fresh  from  the  mouths  of  the 
judges,  instead  of  speculations,  loose  opinions,  and  fanciful  notions 
of  reform.  By  thus  giving  the  courts  an  opportunity  to  speak  for 
themselves,  in  a  mode  more  convenient  tor  circulation  than  the 
regular  voluminous  reports,  and  with  the  great  advantage  of  earlier 
publication  in  important  cases,  on  which  the  public  mind  needs  im- 
mediate correct  information,  an  essential  service  is  rendered  not 
only  to  the  bar,  but  also  to  the  community  at  large,  and  much 
hasty  and  ill  advised  legislation  may  thus  be  prevented.  The  va- 
lue of  such  a  work,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  far  greater  in  our 
country,  where  we  are  all  legislators,  than  in  any  other,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  widely  extending  its  useful  information  and  its 
sound  principles,  by  a  general  patronage  of  our  knowledge-seeking 
community. 

We  take  occasion  here  to  observe,  that  the  number  for  Septem- 
ber contains  the  Prussian  law  of  copyright,  which  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  us  at  this  time,  when  the  same  subject  is  under 
general  discussion  among  us,  and  will  probably  be  called  up  for 
national  legislation  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

no.  x. — vol.  v*  66 
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14.  Blanche  of  Navarre.    A  Play.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
New  York :  1839.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Few  authors  have  written  so  much,  and  so  fast,  as  Mr.  James, 
and  yet  retained  their  hold  upon  the  public  favor  so  well.  If  his 
later  fictions  are  read  with  less  intense  interest  than  some  of  his 
earliest,  they  are  yet  so  immeasurably  superior  to  most  works  of 
the  sort,  which  are  continually  poured  forth,  that  they  are  still 
eagerly  sought  for  and  extensively  read. 

Some  curiosity  will  naturally  be  felt  to  judge  of  his  success  in 
the  new  form  of  composition  he  has  here  adopted.  We  have 
read  this  play  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure ;  and 
although  we  do  not  think  it.  characterized  by  any  remarkable 
beauty  of  thought  or  language,  yet  the  style  is  well  adapted  to 
subserve  the  unity  of  effect,  being  sufficiently  chevaleresque  for  the 
age  and  scene,  without  any  thing  false  or  exaggerated  in  tone  or 
expression.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
James  will  not  be  thought  to  have  failed  in  his  "  first  attempt  at 
dramatic  composition."  Yet  the  interest  of  his  performance  will 
be  found  to  consist  not  in  the  powerful  delineation  of  original 
character,  but  in  the  combination  of  incident,  the  conduct  of  the 
action,  and  the  skilful  development  of  the  plot. 


15.  Morton's  Hope  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Provincial.     New  York : 
1839.    Harper  &  Brothers.   2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  247  and  260. 

We  receive  these  volumes  at  so  late  an  hour  as  to  preclude  our 
paying  them  that  detailed  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Htory  is  a  tissue  of  wild  and  extravagant  adventures,  drawn 
with  boldness  and  vigor  by  a  masterly  and  facile  pen  ;  the  indivi- 
dual scenes  and  portraits  are  remarkably  graphic,  and — with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  caricature,  and  dark  improbability — we 
should  pronounce  them  faithful  delineations.  The  German  scenes, 
especially,  are  wrought  up  with  great  skill,  and  the  reader  we  are 
sure  will  leave  Gottingen  with  regret ;  for  at  Prague  an  episode 
awaits  him  which  the  author  himself  will  one  day  wish  unwritten. 

Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  consider  the  attempt  to  span 
the  interval  of  years,  countries,  aod  events,  comprised  in  Morton's 
Hope,  an  act  of  literary  heroism ;  from  which,  and  from  the  impetu- 
ous spirit  that  breathes  through  it,  and  the  generous  expenditure  of 
material,  of  which  an  older  writer  would  have  been  vastly  more  eco- 
nomical, we  might  infer  the  author  to  be  young.  If  this  be  the 
case,  he  surely  has  resources  in  varied  acquirement  and  personal 
adventure  which,  when  a  few  years  shall  have  matured  and  chas- 
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tened  him,  will  aid  his  brilliant  talents  in  placing  him  high 
on  the  ladder  of  literary  eminence. 

We  repeat,  we  have  no  time  for  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  his 
book.  We  have  to  regret  a  nakedness  of  detail  that  in  certain 
parts  will  prove  repugnant  to  many  a  reader — an  occasional 
freedom  of  language  —  a  want  of  unity  and  of  artistical  symme- 
try, which,  we  are  sure,  the  author  himself  will  condemn,  and,  if 
he  loves  his  own  fame,  one  day  amend. 


16.  A  Letter  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Banks  and  the  Currency,  etc.,  etc.    New  York  :  1839. 

This  letter  has  been  before  the  public  some  months,  and  would 
have  been  taken  up  in  our  July  number,  if  it  had  come  into  our 
hands  in  season,  it  is  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  this  State, 
and  its  main  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  Banking — which  it  does  in  a  strong  light — and  to  suggest  the  re- 
medy for  them.  We  cannot  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  great 
question,  in  this  department  of  our  Journal,  which  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  summary  notices  of  recent  productions  of  the  press 
—  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  short  analytical  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  presented  in  the  letter. 

To  remedy  the  evils  that  now  exist,  and  the  still  greater  evils 
that  he  foresees,  Mr.  Hamilton  proposes  that  a  State  Bank  of  Is- 
sues be  created,  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and  constantly  subject  to 
legislative  supervision,  with  a  minimum  capital,  say  of  $30,000,000, 
one  third  of  which  shall  be  owned  by  the  state :  that  this  bank  be 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  state,  and  have  the  exclusive  power  of  issu- 
ing notes  or  bills  ;  the  amount,  however,  being  limited  to  one  half 
its  capita],  and  to  five  dollars  of  notes  for  every  one  of  specie :  that 
this  bank  be  prohibited  from  making  discounts,  or  receiving  depo- 
sites,  and  its  business  operations  be  confined  to  purchasing  bills  of 
exchange,  making  loans  on  stocks,  etc. :  and  that  the  dividends  be 
limited,  and  the  surplus  profits  be  subject  to  legislative  appropria- 
tion, for  education  or  internal  improvements. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  are 
these : 

1.  It  would  afford  a  sound  circulation  of  uniform  credit  and  un- 
doubted character. 

2.  It  would  tend  to  diminish  and  put  an  end  to  forgery. 

3.  Such  a  bank  would  be  able  to  expand  or  contract  its  issues,  to 
meet  emergencies  better  than  the  present  banks  can  do. 

4.  And  finally,  "  If  corresponding  banks  should  be  established 
in  the  other  states,  it  would  afford  a  complete  basis  for  the  success- 
ful employment  of  a  National  Bank,  similarly  restricted  and  organ- 
ised." 
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17.  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  By  Samuel  Salisbury,  M.  D.  Rochester,  N.Y» 
8vo.  pp.  32. 

T«  subject  matter  of  this  little  Iract  roe ommends  it  to  our  no- 
tice.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be— a  plain  and  practical  exposition 
of  the  chemical  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Avon,  drawn  up  by  one  who  has  for  several  years  enjoyed  large 
opportunities  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  remedial  pro- 
perties. That  the  Avon  waters,  now  well  ascertained  to  exhibit, 
by  chemical  tests,  ingredients  of  the  most  active  character  and  be- 
neficial  quality,  should  so  long  have  remained  unnoticed,  may  ex- 
cite our  astonishment ;  the  more  so,  when  we  are  told  that  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  they  were  accounted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
efficient  agents  for  the  removal  of  cutaneous  affections,  and  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  The  first  account  of  these  waters,  we 
believe,  was  that  published  in  1833,  by  Dr.  Francis,  of  this  city, 
who  from  personal  observation  of  their  efficacy  in  various  disorders, 
and  by  chemical  analysis  of  their  constituents,  was  induced  to  speak 
in  terms  of  strong  approbation  of  them.  Dr.  Salisbury  has  made 
repeated  reference  to  the  opinions  and  inferences  of  Dr.  F.,  and  by 
his  own  experience  has  more  than  confirmed  the  original  recom- 
mendations which  the  latter  gave,  of  their  superior  powers  for  the 
removal  of  a  large  class  of  serious  infirmities  to  which  the  human 
constitution  is  liable.  The  Avon  waters  are  of  the  sulphuret- 
ted order,  and  seem  more  strongly  impregnated  than  those  of  any 
other  spring  yet  ascertained  in  this  country.  Beside  sulphur,  they 
possess  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iodine, 
etc  There  are,  however,  several  springs  now  discovered  in  the 
same  vicinity,  whose  compounds  diner  in  many  particulars.  The 
waters  well  deserve  a  place  in  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bell's  practical 
volume,  on  the  baths  and  mineral  waters  of  the  United  States. 


THE  QUARTERLY  CHRONICLE 
Is  unavoidably  omitted  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  occasioned  a  delay  of  some 
days  in  getting  it  through  the  press.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  this  department  of  the  Journal  is 
hereafter  to  be  discontinued :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  intention 
of  its  conductors  to  take  measures  immediately  for  extending  it, 
and  giving  it  additional  value  and  interest 

For  the  above  reason,  the  Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications 
is  also  omitted. 
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